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CHAPTEB  I. 

In  such  pursuits  if  wisdom  lies, 

Who,  Laura,  can  thy  taste  despise  f-  6at. 

THE  drawing-room  of  HoUjwell  House  was  one  of  the  favoured 
apartments,  where  a  peculiar  air  of  home  seems  to  reside, 
whether  seen  in  the  middle  of  siunmer,  all  its  large  windows 
open  to  the  garden,  or,  as  when  our  story  commences,  its  bright 
fire  and  stands  of  fragrant  green-house  plants  contntsted  with 
the  wintry  fog  and  leafless  trees  of  November.  There  were  two 
persons  in  the  room — a  young  lady,  who  sat  drawing  at  the  round 
table,  and  a  youth,  lying  on  a  couch  near  the  fire,  surrounded 
with  books  and  newspapers,  and  a  pair  of  crutches  near  him. 
Both  looked  up  with  a  smile  of  welcome  at  the  entrance  of  a  tall, 
fine-looking  young  man,  whom  each  greeted  with  '  Good  mom« 
ing,  Philip.' 

'  Good  morning,  Laura.  Good  morning,  Charles;  I  am  glad 
you  are  down  stairs  again !  How  are  you  to-day?* 

*  No  way  remarkable,  thank  you,'  was  the  answer,  somewhat 
wearily  given  by  Charles. 

*  You  walked  P'  said  Laura. 

*  Yes.  Where's  my  uncle  ?  I  called  at  the  post-office,  and 
l>rought  a  letter  for  him.  It  has  the  Moorworth  post-mark,'  he 
added,  producing  it. 

*  Where's  that  ?'  said  Charles. 

*  The  post-town  to  Redclyffe ;  Sir  Guy  Morville's  place.* 
'That  old  Sir  Guy!     What  can  he  have  to  do  with  my 

father?' 

*  Did  you  not  know,*  said  Philip,  *  that  my  uncle  is  to  be 
guardian  to  the  boy — ^his  grandson  ?' 

*Eh?  No,  I  did  not.' 

'Yes,*  said  Philip;  'when  old  Sir  Guy  made  it  an  especud 
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point  that  my  father  should  take  the  goardianship,  he  only  con- 
sented on  condition  that  my  uncle  should  be  joined  with  him ;  so 
now  my  uncle  is  alone  in  the  trust,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
sometmng  must  have  happened  at  Iledclyfie.  It  is  certainly  not 
Sir  Gny's  writing.* 

*It  must  wait,  unless  your  ciuiosity  will  carry  you  out  in 
search  of  papa,*  said  Charles;  '  he  is  somewhere  about,  zealously 
supplying  the  place  of  Jenkins.' 

•Really,  Philip,*  said  Laura,  'there  is  no  telling  how  much 
good  you  have  done  him  by  convincing  him  of  Jenkins*  dishonesty. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  of  being  no  longer  cheated,  the 
pleasure  of  having  to  overlook  the  farming  is  imtold.* 

Philip  smiled,  and  came  to  the  table  where  she  was  drawing. 
*  Do  you  know  this  place  ?*  said  she,  looking  up  in  his  face. 

*  Stylehurst  itself!  What  is  it  taken  from  ?* 

*  From  this  pencil  sketch  of  your  sister*s,  which  I  foimd  in 
mamma's  scrap-book.' 

'  You  are  making  it  very  like,  only  the  spire  is  too  slender,  and 
that  tree — can't  you  alter  the  foliage  ? — it  is  an  ash  ?' 
'  Is  it  ?  I  took  it  for  an  elm.' 

*  And  surely  those  trees  in  the  foreground  should  be  greener, 
to  throw  back  the  middle  distance.  That  is  the  peak  of  South 
Moor  exactly,  if  it  looked  further  oflP.' 

She  began  the  alterations,  while  Philip  stood  watching  her 
progress,  a  shade  of  melancholy  gathering  on  his  face.  Suddenly, 
a  voice  called  '  Laura !  Are  you  there  ?  Open  the  door,  and  you 
will  see.' 

On  Philip's  opening  it,  in  came  a  tall  camellia ;  the  laughing 
face,  and  hght,  shining  curls  of  the  bearer  peeping  through  the 
dark  green  leaves. 

*  Thank  you !  Oh,  is  it  you,  Philip  ?  Oh,  don't  take  it.  I 
must  bring  my  own  camellia  to  show  Charlie.' 

*  You  make  the  most  of  tliat  one  flower,'  said  Charles. 

*  Only  see  how  many  buds  T  and  she  placed  it  by  his  sofa.  *  Is 
it  not  a  perfect  blossom,  so  pure  a  white,  and  so  regular!  And 
I  am  so  proud  of  having  beaten  mamma  and  all  the  gardeners, 
for  not  another  will  be  out  this  fortnight ;  and  this  is  to  go  to 
the  horticultural  show.  Sam  would  hardly  trust  me  to  bring  it 
in,  though  it  was  my  nursing,  not  his.' 

*  Now,  Amy,'  said  Philip,  when  the  flower  had  been  duly 
admired, '  you  must  let  me  put  it  into  the  window,  for  you.  It 
is  too  heavy  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  take  care,'  cried  Amabel,  but  too  late ;  for,  as  ho  took  it 
from  her,  the  sohtary  flower  struck  against  Charles's  little  table^ 
md  was  broken  off. 
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*0  Amy,  1  am  very  sorry.  What  a  pity!  How  did  it  han- 
pen?' 

'Never  mind,'  she  answered;  *it  will  last  a  long  time  in 
water.' 

'  It  was  very  unlucky — I  am  very  sorry — especially  because  of 
the  horticultural  show.' 

'Make  all  your  apologies  to  Sam,'  said  Amy,  *his  feelings 
will  be  more  hurt  than  mine.  I  dare  say  my  poor  flower  would 
have  caught  cold  at  the  show,  and  never  held  up  its  head  again.' 

Her  tone  was  gay;  but  Charles,  who  saw  her  face  in  tho 
glass, betrayed  her  by  saying,  *  Winking  away  a  tear,  O  Amy!' 

*  I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle !'  quoted  Amy,  with  a  merry 
laugh;  and  before  any  more  could  be  said,  there  entered  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  short  and  slight,  with  a  fresh,  weather-beaten, 
good-natured  face,  grey  whiskers,  quick  eyes,  and  a  hasty,  unde- 
cided air  in  look  and  movement.  He  greeted  Philip  heartily, 
and  the  letter  was  given  to  him. 

*  Ha!  Eh?  Let  us  look.  Not  old  Sir  Guy's  hand.  Eh?  What 
can  be  the  matter  ?  What  ?  Dead !  This  is  a  sudden  thing.' 

*  Dead !  Who  ?  Shr  Guy  MorviUe  ?' 

*  Yes,  quite  suddenly — poor  old  man.'  Then  stepping  to  the 
door,  he  opened  it,  and  called,  *  Mamma ;  just  step  here  a  minute, 
will  you,  mamma!' 

The  summons  was  obeyed  by  a  tall,  handsome  lady,  and  behind 
her  crept,  with  doubtful  steps,  as  if  she  knew  not  how  far  to 
venture,  a  little  girl  of  eleven,  her  tumed-up  nose  and  shrewd 
face  full  of  curiosity.  She  dstfted  up  to  Amabel;  who,  though 
ahe  shook  her  head,  and  held  up  her  finger,  smiled,  and  took  tho 
little  girl's  hand,  hstening  meanwhile  to  the  announcement, '  Do 
you  hear  this,  mamma?  Here's  a  shocking  thing!  Sir  Guy  Mor- 
viUe dead,  quite  suddenly.' 

*  Indeed  1  Well,  poor  man,  I  suppose  no  one  ever  repented  or 
foflered  more  than  he.     Who  writes  ?' 

*  His  grandson — poor  boy !  I  can  hardly  make  out  his  letter.' 
Holding  it  half  a  yard  from  his  eyes,  so  that  all  could  see  a  few 
lines  of  hasty,  irregular  writing,  in  a  forcible  hand,  bearing  marks 
of  having  been  penned  under  great  distress  and  agitation,  he 
read  aloud : — 

*  *  Deab  Mb.  Edmonstone, — My  dear  grandfather  died  at  six 
this  morning.  He  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy  yesterday  evening, 
tad  never  spoke  ^ain,  though  for  a  short  time  he  knew  ine. 
We  hope  he  suffered  little.  Markham  will  make  all  arrange 
ments.  We  propose  that  the  funeral  should  talce  place  on 
Tuesday ;  I  hope  you  will  bo  able  to  come.     I  wouVl  write  to 
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my  cousin,  Philip  MorviUe,  if  I  knew  his  address  ;  but  I  depend 
on  you  for  saying  all  that  ought  to  be  said.  Excuse  this  illegible 
letter, — I  hardly  know  what  I  write. 

*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

*  Gut  MoBTiLLB.*  * 

*Poor  fellow!'  said  Philip,  *he  writes  with  a  great  deal  of 
proper  feeling.' 

'How  very  sad  for  him  to  be  lefb  alone  there!'  said  Mrs. 
Edmonstone. 

*  Very  sad — ^very,'  said  her  husband.  *  I  must  start  off  to 
him  at  once — ^yes,  at  once.    Should  you  not  say  so — eh,  Philip?' 

*  Certainly.  I  think  I  had  better  go  with  you.  It  would  be 
the  correct  thing,  and  I  should  not  like  to  fail  in  any  token  of 
respect  for  poor  old  Sir  Guy.' 

*  Of  course — of  course,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone;  *it  would  be 
the  correct  thing.  I  am  sure  he  was  always  very  civil  to  us,  and 
you  know  you  are  next  heir  after  this  boy.' 

Little  Charlott<e  made  a  sort  of  jump,  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and 
stared  at  Amabel. 

Philip  answered.  *  That  is  not  worth  a  thought;  but  since  he 
and  I  are  now  the  only  representatives  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Morville,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  enmity  is 
not  forgotten.' 

'  Buried  in  oblivion,  would  sound  more  magnanimous,'  said 
Charles;  at  which  Amabel  laughed  so  imcontrollably,  that  she 
was  forced  to  hide  her  head  on  her  little  sister's  shoulder.  Char- 
lotte laughed  too,  an  imprudent  proceeding,  as  it  attracted  atten* 
tion.  Her  father  smiled,  saying,  half-reprovingly — *  So  you  are 
there,  inquisitive  pussy-cat?'  And  at  her  mother's  question, — 
*  Charlotte,  what  business  have  you  here?'  she  stole  back  to  her 
lessons,  looking  very  small,  without  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
her  mother's  compassionate  words — *  Poor  child !' 

'How  old  is  he?'  asked  Mr.  Edmonstone,  returning  to  the 
former  subject. 

'  He  is  of  the  same  age  as  Laura — seventeen  and  a  half^' 
answered  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  *  Don't  you  remember  my  brother 
saying  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  see  such  a  noble  baby  as 
she  was,  after  such  a  poor  little  miserable  thing  as  the  one  at 
Redclyffe?' 

*  He  is  grown  into  a  fine,  spirited  fellov^/  said  Philip. 

'  I  suppose  we  must  have  him  here,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
'  Should  you  not  say  so — eh  Philip?' 

*  Certainly;  I  should  think  it  very  good  for  him.  Indeed,  his 
grandfather's  death  has  happened  at  a  most  favourable  time  for 
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him.     TV  e  poor  old  man  had  such  a  dread  of  his  going  wrong 
that  he  kept  him ' 

*  I  know—as  tight  as  a  drmn/ 

*  With  strictness  that  I  should  thmk  very  bad  for  a  boy  of 
his  impatient  temper.  It  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  send  him  at  once  among. the  temptations  of  Oxford, 
after  such  discipline  and  solitude  as  he  has  been  used  to.' 

'  Don't  talk  of  it/  interrupted  Mr.  Edmonstone,  spreading  out 
his  hands  in  a  deprecating  manner.  '  We  must  do  the  best  wc 
can  with  him,  for  I  have  got  him  on  my  hands  till  he  is  five-and- 
twenty — his  grandfather  has  tied  him  up  till  then.  K  we  can 
keep  him  out  of  mischief,  well  and  good;  if  not,  it  can't  be 
helped.' 

'  You  have  him  all  to  yourself/  said  Charles. 

*  Ay,  to  my  sorrow.  If  your  poor  father  was  alive,  Philip,  I 
■hoidd  be  &ee  of  all  care.  I've  a  pretty  deal  on  my  hands,'  he 
proceeded,  looking  more  important  than  troubled.  'All  that 
great  Bedclyfie  estate  is  no  sinecure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  youth 
himself.  K  all  the  world  will  come  to  me,  I  can't  help  it.  I 
must  go  and  speak  to  the  men,  if  I  am  to  be  off  to  Bedclyffe 
to-morrow.    Will  you  come,  Philip?' 

*  I  must  go  back  soon,  thank  you,'  replied  Philip.  *  I  must 
see  about  my  leave;  only  we  should  first  settle  when  to  set  off.' 

This  arrajiged,  Mr.  Edmonstone  hurried  away,  and  Charles 
began  by  saying,  'Isn't  there  a  ghost  at  Bedclyffe?' 

'  So  it  is  said,'  answered  his  cousin ;  '  though  I  don't  think  it 
is  certain  whose  it  is.  There  is  a  room  called  Sir  Hugh's 
Chamber,  over  the  gateway,  but  the  honour  of  naming  it  is 
undecided  between  Hugo  de  Morville,  who  murdered  Thomas 
k  Becket,  and  his  namesake,  the  first  Baronet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  William  of  Orange,  when  the  quarrel  b^an  with  our 
branch  of  the  family.    Do  you  know  the  history  of  it,  aunt?' 

'  It  was  about  some  property,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  *  though 
I  don't  know  the  rights  of  it.  But  the  Morvilles  were  always  a 
fiery,  violent  race,  and  the  enmity  once  begun  between  Sir  Hugh 
and  his  brother,  was  kept  up,  generation  after  generation,  in  a 
most  unjustifiable  way.  Even  I  can  remember  when  the  Mor- 
villes of  Bedclyffe  used  to  be  spoken  of  in  our  family  like  a  sort 
of  o^res.' 

'  Not  undeservedly,  I  should  think,'  said  Philip.  '  This  poor 
old  man,  who  is  just  dead,  ran  a  strange  career.  Stories  of  his 
duels  and  mad  freaks  are  still  extant.' 

*  Poor  man !  I  believe  he  went  all  lengths,'  said  Mrs.  Edmon« 
stone. 

'  What  was  the  true  version  of  that  horrible  story  about  his 
•our  Mid  FhiHp.    '  Did  he  strike  him?' 
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*  Oh,  no!  it  was  bad  enough  without  that.' 

*  How?'  asked  Laura. 

*  He  was  an  only  child,  and  lost  his  mother  early.  He  wai 
vt.ry  ill  brought  up,  and  was  as  impetuous  and  violent  as  Sir  GKij 
liimself,  though  with  much  kindliness  and  generosity.  He  was 
only  nineteen  when  he  made  a  runaway  marriage  with  a  girl  of 
fcijdeen,  the  sister  of  a  violin  player,  w^ho  was  at  that  time  in 
fashion.  His  father  was  very  much  offended,  and  there  was 
much  dreadMly  violent  conduct  on  each  side.  At  last,  the 
young  man  was  driven  to  seek  a  reconcihation.  He  brought  his 
v.-ife  to  Moorworth,  and  rode  to  Redclyffe,  to  have  in  interview 
*\\  ith  his  father.  Unhappily,  Sir  Guy  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
hunt,  and  had  been  drinking.  He  not  ony  refused  to  see  him, 
but  I  am  a&aid  he  used  shocking  language,  and  said  something 
about  bidding  him  go  back  to  his  fiddling  brother-in-law.  The 
€on  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  heard  everything,  threw  himself  on 
his  horse,  and  rushed  away  in  the  dark.  His  forehead  struck 
against  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  he  was  killed  ofi  the  spot.' 

*  The  poor  wife  ?'  asked  Amabel,  shuddering. 

*  She  died  the  next  day,  when  this  boy  was  bom.' 

*  Frightful !'  said  Philip.  *  It  might  well  make  a  reformation 
in  old  Sir  Gny.' 

'I  have  heard  that  nothing  could  be  more  awful  than  the 
stillness  that  fell  on  that  wretched  party,  even  before  they  knew 
what  had  happened — before  Colonel  Harewood,  who  had  been 
called  aside  by  the  servants,  could  resolve  to  come  and  fetch 
av.  ay  the  father.  No  wonder  Sir  Guy  was  a  changed  man  from 
that  hour.' 

*  It  was  then  that  he  sent  for  my  father,'  said  Philip.  '  But 
what  made  him  think  of  doing  so  P' 

*  You  know  Colonel  Harewood's  house  at  Stylehurst  ?  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  St.  Mildred's  races  used  to  be  so  much  more 
lu  fashion.  Sir  Guy  and  Colonel  Harewood,  and  some  men  of  that 
i^tamp,  took  that  house  amongst  them,  and  used  to  spend  some 
lime  there  every  year,  to  attend  to  something  about  the  training 
iS  the  horses.  There  were  some  malpractices  of  their  servants, 
that  did  so  much  harm  in  the  parish,  that  my  brother  was  obhged 
to  remonstrate.  Sir  Guy  was  very  angry  at  first,  but  behaved 
Letter  at  last  than  any  of  the  others.  I  suspect  he  was  struck 
by  my  dear  brother's  bold,  uncompromising  ways,  for  he  took  to 
liim  to  a  certain  degree — and  my  brother  could  not  help  being 
interested  in  him,  there  seemed  to  be  so  much  goodness  in  his 
nature.  I  saw  him  once,  and  never  did  I  meet  any  one  who 
^ve  me  so  much  the  idea  of  a  finished  gentleman.  When  the 
poor  son  was  about  fourteen,  he  was  with  a  tutor  in  the  neigh* 
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bourbood,  and  used  to  be  a  good  deal  at  Styleburst,  and,  afber 
tbe  unbappy  marriage,  mj  brother  happened  to  meet  bim  in 
London,  beard  bis  story,  and  tried  to  bring  about  a  recon* 
dilation.' 

*  Ha !'  said  Pbilip ;  *  did  not  they  come  to  Styleburst  ?  I  have 
:i  dim  recollection  of  somebody  very  tall,  and  a  lady  wbo  sung.' 

*  Yes ;  your  father  asked  them  to  stay  there,  that  be  might 
judge  of  her,  and  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  that  she  was  a  little,  gentle, 
childish  thing,  capable  of  being  moulded  to  anything,  and  repre- 
senting the  mischief  of  leaving  them  to  such  society  as  that  of 
her  brother,  who  was  actually  maintaining  them.  That  letter 
was  never  answered,  but  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  this 
terrible  accident,  Colonel  Harewood  wrote  to  entreat  my  brother 
to  come  to  Redclyffe,  saying  poor  Sir  Guy  had  eagerly  caught  at 
the  mention  of  his  name.  Of  course  he  went  at  once,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  never,  in  all  his  experience  as  a  clergyman,  saw 
any  one  so  completely  broken  down  with  grief.* 

*  I  found  a  great  many  of  his  letters  among  my  father's  papers,' 
said  Philip;  '  and  it  was  a  very  touching  one  that  he  wrote  to 
me  on  my  father's  death.  T^ose  Redely ffe  people  certainly  have 
great  force  of  character.' 

'  And  was  it  then  he  settled  bis  property  on  my  uncle?'  said 
Charles. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  *  My  brother  did  not  like  his 
doing  so,  but  he  would  not  be  at  rest  till  it  was  settled.  It  was 
in  vain  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  grandchild,  for  he  would  not 
believe  it  could  live;  and,  indeed,  its  life  hung  on  a  thread.  I 
remember  my  brother  telling  me  how  he  went  to  Moorworth  to 
see  it — for  it  could  not  be  brought  home — ^in  hopes  of  bringing 
Lack  a  report  that  might  cheer  its  grandfather,  but  bow  he 
found  it  so  weak  and  delicate,  that  le  did  not  dare  to  try  to 
make  him  take  interest  in  it.  It  was  not  till  the  child  was  two 
or  three  years  old,  that  Sir  Guy  ventured  to  let  himself  grow 
fond  of  it.' 

*  Sir  Guy  was  a  very  striking  person,'  said  Philip;  *  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  my  visit  to  Redely  fife  four  years  ago.  It  wjb  more 
like  a  scene  in  a  romance  than  anything  real — ^the  fine  old  red 
sandstone  house  crumbling  away  in  the  exposed  parts;  the  arched 
gateway  covered  with  ivy;  the  great  quadrangle  where  the  sun 
never  shone,  and  full  of  echoes;  the  large  bauLl  and  black  wain- 
sooted  rooms,  which  the  candles  never  would  light  up.  It  is  a 
fit  place  to  be  haunted.' 

'That  poor  boy  alone  there!'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone;  'I  am 
l^adyou  and  your  uncle  are  going  to  him.' 
'  Ijall  us  about  him,'  said  Laura. 
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'He  was  the  most  incongruous  thing  there/  said  Philip. 
'  There  was  a  calm,  deep  melancholy  about  the  old  man,  added 
to  the  grand  courtesy  which  showed  he  had  been  what  old  books 
call  a  fine  gentleman,  that  made  him  suit  his  house  as  a  hermit 
does  his  cell,  or  a  knight  his  castle;  but  breaking  in  on  this 
penseroso  scene,  there  was  Guy ' 

'  In  what  way?'  asked  Laura. 

'  Always  in  wild  spirits,  rushing  about,  playing  antics,  pro- 
voking the  solemn  echoes  with  shouting,  whooping,  singing, 
whistling.  There  was  something  in  that  whistle  of  his  that 
always  made  me  angry.' 

*  How  did  this  suit  old  Sir  Guy?' 

*  It  was  curious  to  see  how  Guy  could  rattle  on  to  him,  pour 
out  the  whole  history  of  his  doings,  laughing,  rubbing  his  hands, 
springing  about  with  animation — all  with  as  Httle  answer  as  if 
he  had  been  talking  to  a  statue.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  Sir  Gny  did  not  like  it?' 

'  He  did  in  his  own  way.  There  was  now  and  then  a  glance 
or  a  nod,  to  show  that  he  was  attending ;  but  it  was  such  slight 
encouragement,  that  any  less  buoyant  spirits  must  have  been 
checked.* 

*  Did  you  like  him,  on  the  whole?'  asked  Laura.  *  I  hope  he 
has  not  this  tremendous  Morville  temper?  Oh,  you  don't  say  so. 
What  a  grievous  thing.' 

'He  is  a  fine  fellow,'  said  Philip;  'but  I  did  not  think  Sir 
Guy  managed  him  well.  Poor  old  man,  he  was  quite  wrapt  up 
in  him,  and  only  thought  how  to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way. 
He  would  never  let  him  be  with  other  boys,  and  kept  him  so 
lettered  by  rules,  so  strictly  watched,  and  so  sternly  called  to 
account,  that  I  cannot  think  how  any  boy  could  stand  it.' 

*  Yet,  you  say,  he  told  everything  freely  to  his  grandfather,' 
said  Amy. 

*  Yes,'  added  her  mother,  *  I  was  going  to  say  that,  as  long  as 
that  went  on,  I  should  think  all  safe.' 

*  As  I  said  before,'  resumed  Philip,  *  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
frankness,  much  of  the  making  of  a  fine  character ;  but  he  is  a 
thorough  Morville.  I  remember  something  that  will  show  you 
his  best  and  worst  sides.  You  know  Bedclyfie  is  a  beautiful 
place,  with  magnificent  clifis  overhanging  the  sea,  and  fine  woods 
crowning  them.  On  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  of  these  crags 
there  was  a  hawk's  nest,  about  half-way  down,  so  that  looking 
from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  we  could  see  the  old  birds  fly  in 
and  out.  Well,  what  does  Master  Guy  do,  but  go  down  this 
headlonff  descent  after  the  nest.  How  he  escaped  alive  no  one 
could  guest ;  and  his  grandfather  could  not  bear  to  look  at  the 
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place  afterwards — ^but  climb  it  be  did,  and  came  back  with  two 
young  bawks,  buttoned  up  inside  bis  jacket.' 

*  Tbere's  a  regular  brick  for  you !'  cried  Cbarles,  deligbted* 

'  His  beart  was  set  on  training  tbese  birds.  He  turned  tbe 
library  upside  down  in  searcb  of  books  on  falconry,  and  spent 
every  spare  moment  on  tbem.  At  last,  a  servant  left  some  door 
open,  and  tbey  escaped.  I  sball  never  forget  Guy's  passion ;  I 
am  sure  I  don't  exaggerate  wben  I  say  be  was  perfectly  beside 
himself  with  anger.' 

*  Poor  boy !'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

*  Served  tbe  rascal  right,'  said  Charles. 

'  Nothing  had  any  effect  on  him  till  his  grandfather  came  out, 
and,  at  the  sight  of  him,  he  was  tamed  in  an  instant,  hung  his 
head,  came  up  to  his  grandfather,  and  said — *  I  am  very  sorry.' 
Sir  Guy  answered,  *  My  poor  boy !'  and  there  was  not  another 
word.  I  saw  Gxiy  no  more  that  day,  and  all  the  next  he  was 
quiet  and  subdued.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story 
is  to  come.  A  couple  of  days  afterwards  we  were  walking  in  the 
woods,  when,  at  the  soimd  of  Gruy's  whistle,  we  heard  a  Sapping 
and  rustling,  and  beheld,  tumbling  along,  with  their  clipped 
wings,  these  two  identical  hawks,  very  glad  to  be  caught.  They 
drew  themselves  up  proudly  for  him  to  stroke  them,  and  their 
yellow  eyes  looked  at  him  with  positive  affection.' 

*  Pretty  creatures !'  said  Amabel.  *  That  is  a  very  nice  end 
to  the  story.' 

*  It  is  not  the  end,'  said  Philip.  *  I  was  surprised  to  see  Guy 
so  sober,  instead  of  going  into  one  of  his  usual  raptures.  He 
took  them  home ;  but  the  first  thing  I  heard  in  the  morning 
was,  that  he  was  gone  to  offer  them  to  a  farmer,  to  keep  the 
birds  from  his  firuit.' 

*  Did  he  do  it  of  his  own  accord  ?'  asked  Laura. 

*  That  was  just  what  I  wanted  to  know ;  but  any  hint  about 
them  brought  such  a  cloud  over  his  face  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  wanton  to  irritate  him  by  questions.  However,  I  must  be 
going.  Good-bye,  Amy,  I  hope  your  camellia  will  have  another 
blossom  before  I  come  back.  At  least,  I  shall  escape  the  horti- 
cultural meeting.' 

*  Good-bye,'  said  Charles.  *  Put  the  feud  in  your  pocket  till 
▼ou  can  bury  it  in  old  Sir  Guy's  grave,  xmless  you  mean  to  fight 
it  out  with  his  grandson,  which  would  be  more  romantic  and 
exciting.' 

Philip  was  ^one  before  he  could  finish.  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
looked  annoyed,  and  Laiu*a  said, '  Charlie,  I  wish  you  would  not 
let  your  spirits  cany  you  away.* 

'  I  wish  I  had  anything  else  to  carry  me  away !'  was  the  reply. 
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*  Yi^/  naiil  his  mother,  looking  sadlv  at  him.  '  Your  high 
^jtiritt  nri^  a  blessing ;  but  why  misuse  them  ?  If  thcj  are  given 
(o  mipiKtrt  vou  through  pain  and  confinement,  why  make  mischief 
uitli  thourp' 

riuirlos  looked  more  impatient  than  abashed,  and  the  com- 
piuu'tiou  seemed  chiefly  to  rest  with  Amabel. 

*  No\\\*  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  *I  must  go  and  see  after  my 
poor  little  prisoner.' 

*  Ah  !*  said  Laura,  as  she  went ;  *  it  was  no  kindness  in  you 
to  encourage  Charlotte  to  stay,  Amy,  when  you  know  how  often 
that  inquisitive  temper  has  got  her  into  scrapes.' 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  Amy,  regretfully ;  *  but  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  send  her  away.' 

*  That  is  just  what  Philip  says,  that  you  only  want  bones  and 
sinews  in  your  character  to * 

'Come,  Laura,'  interrupted  Charles,  *I  wont  hear  PhiHp's 
criticisms  of  my  sister.  I  had  rather  she  had  no  bones  at  all, 
than  that  they  stuck  out  and  ran  into  me.  There  are  plenty  of 
angles  already  in  the  world,  without  sharpening  hers.' 

He  possessed  himself  of  Amy's  round,  pbmip,  childish  hand, 
and  spread  out  over  it  his  still  whiter,  and  very  bony  fingers, 
pmching  her  'soft  pinky  cushions,'  as  he  called  them,  'not 
meant  for  studying  anatomy  upon.' 

'  Ah !  you  two  spoil  each  other  sadly,'  said  Laura,  smiling,  as 
she  left  the  room. 

'And  what  do  Fhilip  and  Laura  do  to  each  other?'  said 
Charles. 

'  Improve  each  other,  I  suppose,'  said  Amabel,  in  a  shy,  simple 
tone,  at  which  Charles  laughed  heartily. 

'  I  wish  I  was  as  sensible  as  Laura !'  said  she,  presently,  'with. 
a  sigh. 

'Never  wfts  a  more  absurd  wish,'  said  Charles,  tormenting 
her  hand  still  more,  and  pulling  her  curls ; '  unwish  it  forthwith. 
Where  should  I  be  without  silly  little  Amy?  K  every  one 
weighed  my  wit  before  laughing,  I  should  not  often  be  in  dis- 
grace for  my  high  spirits,  as  they  call  them.' 

'  I  am  so  little  younger  than  Laura^'  said  Amy,  still  sadly, 
tho^h  smilinff. 

*R)lly,*  said  Charles;  *you  are  quite  wise  enough  for  youp 
age,  while  Lauia  is  so  prematurely  wise,  that  I  am  in  constant 
dread  that  nature  will  take  her  revenge  by  causing  her  to  do 
•omething  strikinffly  foolish !' 

'Nosueasel'  oned  Amy,  indignantly.  'Laura  do  anything 
iMdithr 

*  What  I  ahonjld  enjoy,*  proceeded  Charles,  '  would  be  to  see 
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her  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  this  hero,  and  Philip  properly 
jealous.' 

*  How'  can  you  say  such  things,  Charlie  ?' 

*  Why  ?  was  there  ever  a  heauty  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
her  father's  ward  ?' 

'  No ;  but  she  ought  to  live  alone  with  her  verv  old  father  and 
horribly  grim  maiden  aunt.' 

*  Very  well,  Amy,  you  shall  be  the  maiden  aaat.'  And  as 
Laura  returned  at  that  moment,  he  annoimced  to  her  that  ther 
had  been  agreeing  that  no  hero  ever  failed  to  fall  in  love  witn 
his  guardian's  beautiful  daughter. 

*  If  his  guardian  had  a  beautiful  daughter/  said  Laura,  resolved 
not  to  be  disconcerted. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  such  barefaced  fishing  for  compliments  r" 
said  Charles;  but  Amabel,  who  did  not  like  her  sister  to  be 
teased,  and  was  also  conscious*  of  having  wasted  a  good  deal  of 
time,  sat  down  to  practise.  Laura  returned  to  her  drawing,  and 
Charles,  with  a  yawn,  listlessly  turned  over  a  newspaper,  while 
his  fair  delicate  features,  which  would  have  been  handsome  but 
that  they  were  blanched,  sharpened,  and  worn  with  pain,  gra- 
dually lost  their  animated  and  rather  satirical  expression,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  weariness  and  discontent. 

Charles  was  at  this  time  nineteen,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  the  hip-joint,  which,  m  spite 
of  the  most  anxious  care,  caused  him  frequent  and  severe  suffering, 
and  had  occasioned  such  a  contraction  of  the  hmb  as  to  cripple 
him  completely,  while  his  general  health  was  so  much  affected  as 
to  render  him  an  object  of  constant  anxiety.  His  mother  had 
always  been  his  most  devoted  and  indefatigable  nurse,  giving  up 
everything  for  his  sake,  and  watching  him  night  and  day.  His 
father  attended  to  his  least  caprice,  and  his  sisters  were,  of 
course,  his  slaves ;  so  that  he  was  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  whole  family. 

The  two  elder  girls  had  been  entirely  under  a  governess  till  a 
month  or  two  before  the  opening  of  our  story,  when  Laura  was 
old  enough  to  be  introduced ;  and  the  governess  departing,  the 
two  sisters  became  Charles's  companions  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  who  had  a  peculiar  taste  and  talent  for 
teaching,  undertook  little  Charlotte's  lessons  herself. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

If  the  iQ  spirit  have  bo  fair  a  house. 

Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  *t — Tax  TsafPEST. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  at  Hollywell  was  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone's  dressing-room — large  and  bay-windowed,  over  the 
drawing-room,  having  little  of  the  dressing-room  but  the  name, 
and  a  toilet-table  with  a  black  and  gold  japanned  glass,  and  emi- 
ouslj  shaped  boxes  to  match ;  her  room  opened  into  it  on  one 
side,  and  Charles's  on  the  other ;  it  was  a  sort  of  upstairs  par^ 
lour,  where  she  taught  Charlotte,  cast  up  accounts,  spoke  to  ser- 
vants, and  wrote  notes,  and  where  Charles  was  usually  to  be  foimd, 
when  unequal  to  coming  down  stairs.  It  had  an  air  of  great  snug- 
ness,  with  its  large  folding-screen,  covered  with  prints  and  carica- 
tures of  ancient  date,  its  book-shelves,  its  tables,  its  peculiarly  easy 
arm-chairs,  the  great  invalid  sofa,  and  the  grate,  which  always 
lighted  up  better  than  any  other  in  the  house. 

In  the  bright  glow  of  the  fire,  with  the  shutters  closed  and  cur- 
tains drawn,  lay  Charles  on  his  couch,  one  Monday  evening,  in  a 
gorgeous  dressing-gown  of  a  Chinese  pattern,  all  over  pagodas, 
while  little  Charlotte  sat  opposite  to  him,  curled  up  on  a  foot- 
stool. He  was  not  always  very  civil  to  Charlotte ;  she  sometimes 
came  into  collision  with  him,  for  she,  too,  was  a  pet,  and  had  a  will 
of  her  own,  and  at  other  times  she  could  bore  him  ;  but  just  now 
they  had  a  common  interest,  and  he  was  gracious. 

'  It  is  striking  six,  so  they  must  soon  be  here.  I  wish  mamma 
would  let  me  go  down ;  but  I  must  wait  till  after  dinner.' 

'  Then,  Charlotte,  as  soon  as  you  come  in,  hold  up  your  hands, 
and  exclaim, '  What  a  guy!'     There  will  be  a  compliment !' 

'  No,  Charlie  ;  I  promised  mamma  and  Laura  that  you  should 
get  me  into  no  more  scrapes.' 

'  Did  you  ?  The  next  promise  you  make  had  better  depend 
upon  yourself  alone.' 

'  But  Amy  said  I  must  be  quiet,  because  poor  Sir  Guy  will  be 
too  sorrowful  to  like  a  racket ;  and  when  Amy  tcUs  me  to  be 
quiet,  I  know  that  I  must,  indeed.' 

*  Most  true,'  said  Charles,  laughing. 

*  Do  you  think  you  shall  like  Sir  uuyp* 

'  I  shall  be  able  to  determine,'  said  Charles,  sententiously, 
'when  I  have  seen  whether  he  brushes  bis  hair  to  the  right  or 
left.' 

'  Philip  brushes  his  to  the  left.' 
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*  Then  undoubtedly  Sir  Guy  will  brush  his  to  the  right/ 

*  Is  there  not  some  horrid  story  about  those  Morvilles  of  Red- 
clyffe  P'  asked  Charlotte.  *  I  asked  Laura,  and  she  told  me  not 
to  be  curious,  so  I  knew  there  was  something  in  it ;  and  then  I 
asked  Amy,  and  she  said  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to  know.' 

*  Ah  !  I  would  have  you  prepared.' 

*  Why,  what  is  it  ?  Oh !  dear  Charlie !  are  you  reaUy  going 
to  tell  me  ?' 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  deadly  feud  ?' 

'  I  have  read  of  them  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  They  went 
on  hating  and  killing  each  other  for  ever.  There  was  one  man 
who  made  his  enemy's  children  eat  out  of  a  pig-trough,  and  ano* 
ther  who  cut  off  his  head.' 

*  His  own  ?' 

'  No,  his  enemy's,  and  put  it  on  the  table,  at  breakfast,  with  a 
piece  of  bread  in  its  mouth.' 

*Very  well;  whenever  Sir  Guy  serves  up  Philip's  head  at 
breakfast,  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  mouth,  let  me  know.' 

Charlotte  started  up.  *  Charles,  what  do  you  mean?  Such 
things  don't  happen  now.' 

*  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Morville.' 

*  But  it  is  very  wrong,'  said  Charlotte,  looking  fiightened. 

*  Wrong  ?     Of  course  it  is.' 

*  Philip  wont  do  anything  wrong.  But  how  will  they  ever  get 
onP' 

*  Don't  you  see  ?  It  must  be  our  serious  endeavour  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  prevent  occasions  of  discord.' 

*  Do  you  think  anything  will  happen  ?' 

*  It  is  much  to  be  apprehended,'  said  Charles,  solemnly. 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  Charlotte 
flew  off  to  her  private  post  of  observation,  leaving  her  brother 
delighted  at  having  mystified  her.  She  returned  on  tip-toe. 
*  Papa  and  Sir  Guy  are  come,  but  not  Philip ;  I  can't  see  him 
anywhere.' 

*  Ah !  you  have  not  looked  in  Sir  Gny's  great-coat  pocket.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  plague  me  so !    You  are  not  in  earnest  ?' 
The  pettish  inquiring  tone  was  exactly  what  delighted  him. 

And  he  continued  to  tease  her  in  the  same  style  till  Laura  and 
Amabel  came  running  in  with  their  report  of  the  stranger. 

*  He  is  come !'  they  cried,  with  one  voice. 

*  Very  gentlemanlike !'  said  Laura. 

*  Very  pleasant  looking,'  said  Amy.     *  Such  fine  eyes !' 
'  And  so  much  expression,'  said  Laura.     *  Oh !' 

The  exclamation,  and  the  start  which  accompanied  it,  were 
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caused  by  bearing  ber  fatber's  voice  dose  to  tbe  door,  wbicb  bad 
been  left  partly  open.  *  Here  is  poor  Cbarles,'  it  said,  *  come  in, 
and  see  bim;  get  over  tbe  first  introduction — eh,  Guy?'  And 
before  be  bad  nnisbed,  both  be  and  tbe  guest  were  in  tbe  room, 
and  Cbarlotte  full  of  miscbievous  glee  at  ber  sister's  confusion. 

*  Well,  Charlie,  boy,  bow  goes  it  ?'  was  bis  father's  greeting. 
'Better,  eh?  Sorry  not  to  find  you  down  stairs;  but  I  have 
brought  Guy  to  see  you.'  Then,  as  Charles  sat  up  and  shook 
bands  with  Sir  Guy,  be  continued — *  A  fine  chance  for  you,  as  I 
was  telling  bim,  to  have  a  companion  always  at  band :  a  fine 
chance?  eh,  Charlie?' 

'  I  am  not  so  imreasonable  as  to  expect  any  one  to  be  always  at 
b^d,'  said  Charles,  smiling,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  frank,  open 
face,  and  lustrous  hazel  eyes  turned  on  him  with  compassion  at 
tbe  sight  of  his  crippled,  helpless  figure,  and  with  a  bright,  cor- 
dial promise  of  kindness. 

As  be  spoke,  a  pattering  soimd  approached,  tbe  door  was  pushed 
open,  and  while  Sir  Guy  exclaimed,  *  O,  Bustle !  Bustle !  I  am 
very  sorry,'  there  suddenly  appeared  a  large  beautiful  spaniel, 
with  a  long  silky  black  and  white  coat,  jetty  curled  ears,  tan  spots 
above  his  intelligent  eyes,  and  tan  legs,  fringed  with  silken  waves 
of  hair.  There  be  stood,  wagging  bis  tail  at  having  found  his 
master,  but  crouching  and  looiang  beseeching  at  meeting  no  wel- 
come, while  Sir  Guy  leemed  much  distressed  at  his  intiusion. 

*  0  you  beauty!*  cried  Charles.     *  Come  here,  you  fine  fellow.' 
Bustle  only  looked  wistfully  at  bis  master,  and  moved  nothing 

but  bis  feather  of  a  tail. 

*  Ah !  I  was  afraid  you  would  repent  of  your  kindness,'  said  Sir 
Guy  to  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

'Not  at  all,  not  at  all!'  was  tbe  answer;  'mamma  never 
objects  to  in-door  pets,  eh,  Amy?' 

*  A  tender  subject,  papa,'  said  Laura ;  *  poor  Pepper !' 

Amy,  ashamed  of  ber  disposition  to  cry  at  tbe  remembrance  of 
tbe  dear  departed  rough  terrier,  bent  down  to  hide  her  glowing 
face,  and  held  out  ber  hand  to  the  dog,  which  at  last  ventured  to 
advance,  still  creeping  with  bis  body  curved  till  his  tail  was  fore- 
most, looking  imploringly  at  his  master,  as  if  to  entreat  his 
pardon. 

*Are  you  sure  you  don't  dislike  it?'  inquired  Sir  Guy,  of 
Charles. 

*  I  ?     0  no.     Here,  you  fine  creature.' 

*  Come,  then,  behave  like  a  rational  dog,  since  you  are  come,* 
said  Sir  Guy;  and  Bustle,  resuming  the  deportment  of  a  spirited 
and  well-bred  spaniel,  no  longer  crouched  and  curled  himself  into 
tbe  shape  of  a  comma,  but  bounded,  wagged  bis  tail,  thrust  bia 
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nosa  iiito  his  master's  hand,  and  then  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
tbo  rest  of  the  company,  paying  especial  attention  to  Charles, 
putting  his  fore-paws  on  the  sofa,  and  rearing  himself  up  to  con- 
template him  with  a  grave,  polite  curiosity,  that  was  very  di- 
verting. 

*  Well,  old  fellow,'  said  Charles,  *did  you  ever  see  the  like  of 
iuch  a  dressing-gown  ?  Are  you  satisfied  ?  Give  me  your  paw, 
and  let  us  swear  an  eternal  Mendship.' 

'  I  am  quite  glad  to  see  a  dog  in  the  house  again,'  said  Laura ; 
and,  afber  a  few  more  compHments,  Bustle  and  his  master  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Edmonstone  out  of  the  room. 

*  One  of  my  father's  well-judged  proceedings,'  murmured 
Charles.  *  That  poor  fellow  had  rather  have  gone  a  dozen  miles 
further  than  have  been  lugged  in  here.  Keally,  if  papa  chooses 
to  inflict  such  dressing-gowns  on  me,  he  should  give  me  notice 
before  he  brings  men  and  dogs  to  make  me  their  laughing-stock!' 

*An  unlucky  moment,'  said  Laura.  *Will  my  cheeks  ever 
cool?' 

*  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear,'  said  Amabel,  consolingly. 

*  You  did  not  ask  about  Philip  ?'  said  Charlotte,  with  great 
earnestness. 

*  He  is  staying  at  Thomdale,  and  then  going  to  St.  Mildred' s> 
said  Laura. 

*  I  hope  you  are  relieved,'  said  her  brother ;  and  she  looked  in 
doubt  whether  she  ought  to  laugh. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  Sir  Guy  p' 

*  May  he  only  be  worthy  of  his  dog  !*  replied  Charles. 

*  Ah !'  said  Laura,  *  many  men  are  neither  worthy  of  their 
wives,  nor  of  their  dogs.' 

*  Dr.  Henley,  I  suppose,  is  the  foundation  of  that  aphorism,* 
said  Charles. 

*  If  Margaret  Morville  could  marry  him,  she  could  hardly  be 
too  worthy,'  said  Laura.  *  Think  of  throwing  away  Philip's  whole 
soul!' 

'  O  Laura,  she  could  not  lose  that,'  said  Amabel. 

Laura  looked  as  if  she  knew  more ;  but  at  that  moment,  both 
her  father  and  mother  entered,  the  former  rubbing  his  hands,  as 
he  always  did  when  much  pleased,  and  sending  his  voice  before 
him,  as  he  exclaimed, '  Well,  Charlie,  well,  young  ladies,  is  not  he 
a  fine  fellow — eh  ?* 

*  Bather  under-sized,'  said  Charles. 

*  Eh  ?  He'll  ^row.  He  is  not  eighteen,  you  know;  plenty  of 
time ;  a  very  good  height ;  you  can't  expect  every  one  to  be  a» 
tall  as  Philip ;  but  he's  a  capital  fellow.  And  how  have  you 
been  ? — any  pain  ?' 
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'  Hem — ^rather,'  said  Charles,  shortly,  for  he  hated  answering 
kind  inquiries,  when  out  of  humour. 

*Ah,  that's  a  pity;  I  was  sorry  not  to  find  you  in  the  drawing- 
room,  but  I  thought  you  would  have  liked  just  to  see  him/  said 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  disappointed,  and  apologizing. 

'  I  had  rather  have  had  some  notice  of  your  intention,'  said 
Charles ;  '  I  would  have  made  myself  fit  to  he  seen.* 

*  I  am  sorry.  I  thought  you  would  have  liked  his  coming,* 
said  poor  Mr.  Edmonstone,  only  half  conscious  of  his  offence ; 
*  but  1  see  you  are  not  well  this  evening.' 

Worse  and  worse,  for  it  was  equivalent  to  openly  telling  Charlci 
he  was  out  of  humour ;  and  seeing,  as  he  did,  his  mother's  motive, 
he  was  still  further  annoyed  when  she  hastily  interposed  a  ques- 
tion about  Sir  Guy. 

'  You  should  only  hear  them  talk  about  him  at  EedclyfiPe,'  said 
Mr.  Edmonstone.  '  No  one  was  ever  equal  to  him,  according  to 
them.  Everyone  said  the  same — clergyman,  old  Markham,  all 
of  them.  Such  attention  to  his  grandfather,  such  proper  feeling, 
80  good-natured,  not  a  bit  of  pride — it  is  my  firm  bcHef  that  he 
will  make  up  for  all  his  family  before  him.' 

Charles  set  up  his  eyebrows  sarcastically. 

*  How  does  he  get  on  with  Philip  ?'  inquired  Laura. 

*  Excellently.  Just  what  could  be  wished.  Philip  is  delighted 
with  him ;  and  I  have  been  telling  Guy  all  the  way  home  what 
a  capita]  friend  he  will  be,  and  he  is  quite  inclined  to  look  up  to 
him.'  Cliarles  made  an  exaggerated  gesture  of  astonishment,  un- 
seen by  his  father.  '  I  told  him  to  bring  his  dog.  He  would 
have  lefb  it,  but  they  seemed  so  fond  of  each  other,  I  thought  it 
was  a  pity  to  part  them,  and  that  I  could  promise  it  shomd  be 
welcome  here ;  eh,  mamma  P' 

*  Certainly.     I  am  very  glad  you  brought  it.' 

'  We  are  to  have  his  horse  and  man  in  a  Uttle  while.  A  beau- 
tiful chesnut — anything  to  raise  his  spirits.  He  is  terribly  cut 
up  about  his  grandfather.' 

It  was  now  time  to  go  down  to  dinner;  and  after  Charles 
had  made  faces  of  weariness  and  disgust  at  all  the  viands  proposed 
to  him  by  his  mother,  almost  imploring  him  to  like  them,  and 
had  at  last  ungraciously  given  her  leave  to  send  what  he  ooidd 
not  quite  say  he  disliked,  he  was  left  to  cany  on  his  teasing  of 
Charlotte,  and  his  grumbling  over  the  dinner,  for  about  the  space 
of  an  hour,  when  Amabel  came  back  to  him,  and  Charlotte  went 
down. 

*  Himi !'  he  exclaimed.    *  Another  swan  of  my  father'a,' 

*  Did  not  you  like  his  looks  r ' 

*  I  saw  only  an  angular  hobbetyhoy.' 
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*But  every  one  at  Redclyffe  speaks  so  well  of  him.' 

*  As  if  the  same  things  were  not  said  of  every  heir  to  mor? 
acres  than  brains!  However,  I  could  have  swallowed  everything 
but  the  disposition  to  adore  Pliilip.  Either  it  was  gammon  on 
his  part,  or  else  the  work  of  my  father's  imagination.' 

*  For  shame,  Charhe.' 

'Is  it  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  he  should  be  willing, 
at  the  bidding  of  his  guardian,  to  adopt  as  Mentor  his  very  cor- 
rect and  sententious  cousin,  a  poor  subaltern,  and  the  next  in  the 
entail  ?  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  fiction  created  either  by  papa's 
hopes  or  Philip's  self-complacency,  or  else  the  unfortunate  youth 
must  have  been  brought  very  low  by  strait-lacing  and  milk-and- 
water.' 

*  JVIr.  Thomdale  is  willing  to  look  up  to  Philip.' 

*  I  don't  think  the  Thomdale  swan  very — very  much  better 
than  a  tame  goose,'  said  Charles ;  *  but  the  coalition  is  not  so 
monstrous  in  his  case,  since  Philip  was  a  friend  of  his  own  picking 
and  choosing,  and  so  his  father's  adoption  did  not  succeed  in 
repelling  him.  But  that  Morville  should  receive  this  *  young 
man's  companion,'  on  the  word  of  a  guardian  whom  he  never  set 
eyes  on  before,  is  too  incredible — utterly  mythical,  I  assure  you. 
Amy.     And  how  did  you  get  on  at  dinner  i:'' 

*  O  the  dog  is  the  most  delightful  creature  I  ever  saw,  so  sen- 
siblt  and  well  mannered.' 

'  It  was  of  the  man  that  I  asked.' 

'  He  said  hardly  anything,  and  sometimes  started  if  papa  spoke 
to  him  suddenly.  He  winced  as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  be  called 
Sir  Guy,  so  papa  said  we  should  call  him  only  by  his  nanie,  if  he 
would  do  the  same  by  us.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  seems  more 
iriendly,  and  I  am  sure  he  wants  to  be  comforted.' 

'Don't  waste  your  compassion,  my  dear;  few  men  need  it  less 
With  his  property,  those  moors  to  shoot  over,  his  own  master, 
and  with  health  to  enjoy  it,  there  are  plenty  who  would  changt; 
with  him,  for  all  your  pity,  my  silly  little  Amy.' 

*  Surely  not,  with  that  horrible  ancestry.' 

'All  very  well  to  plume  oneself  upon.  I  rather  covet  that 
ghost  myself.* 

*  Well,  if  you  watched  his  face,  I  think  you  would  be  sorry  for  him.' 

*  I  am  tired  of  the  sound  of  his  name !  One  fifth  of  November 
IB  enough  in  the  year.  Here,  find  something  to  read  to  me 
among  that  tnunpery.' 

Amy  read  till  she  was  summoned  to  tea,  when  she  foimd  a 
conversation  going  on  about  Philip,  on  whose  history  Sir  Guy 
did  not  seem  fully  informed.  Philip  was  the  son  of  Archdeacon 
Monrille,  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  brother,  an  admirable  and  superior 
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rr.an,  who  had  been  dead  about  five  years.  He  left  three  childreiiy 
.\rarj?aret  and  Fanny,  twenty-five  and  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
a:.d  Philip,  just  seventeen.  The  boy  was  at  the  head  of  his 
^K-ihool,  highly  distinguished  for  application  and  g^ood  conduct ; 
hft  had  attained  every  honour  there  open  to  him,  won  golden 
'.y,Zi\f}UA  from  all  concerned  with  him,  and  made  proof  of  talenti 
»hir;h  coiild  not  have  failed  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  imiversiiy 
'li.itiriCtions.  He  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time  of  his  father^ 
'ifAth,  which  took  place  after  so  short  an  illness,  that  there  had 
?,^i«i  no  time  to  summon  him  back  to  Stylehurst.  Very  little 
j.7r>ZfHtiy  was  left  to  be  divided  aniong  the  three ;  and  as  soon  as 
I'hilip  pfjrceived  how  small  was  the  provision  for  his  sisters,  he 
'^yff.  rip  his  hopes  of  university  honours,  and  obtained  a  commis- 
ty^fi  in  th';  army. 

^7r*  b«Lnng  this,  Sir  Guy  started  forward :  *  Noble  !*  he  cried, 
'*;.'!  r';t  Trhat  a  pity!  If  my  grandfather  had  but  known 
fe -' 

'Ah!  I  was  convinced  of  tJiat,^  broke  in  Mr.  Edmonstone,  'and 
ff,,  I  va  sure,  was  Philip  himself;  but  in  fact  he  knew  we  should 
fj-zit-.r  have  given  our  consent,  so  he  acted  quite  by  himself,  wrote 
V,  L/yfd  l"homdale,  and  never  said  a  word,  even  to  his  sisters,  till 
%:.*:  th;r*g  was  done.     I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life.* 

*  Of**:  would  almost  envy  him  the  opportunity  of  making  such 
Sk  fea^rrifice,'  said  Sir  Guy,  *  yet  one  must  lament  it.* 

'  It  was  done  in  a  hasty  spirit  of  independence,'  said  Mrs.  Ed« 
Ti.ormUjne ;  *I  believe  if  he  had  got  a  fellowship  at  Oxford,  it 
w/y'ild  have  answered  much  better.* 

*  Arid  now  that  poor  Fanny  is  dead,  and  Margaret  married, 
t/,/rf»?  is  all  his  expensive  education  thrown  away,  and  all  for 
i^Ai'iLi^/  Jiaid  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

Mh/  caid  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  'he  planned  for  them  to  go  on 
i.>^/.^  at  Htylc'hurst,  so  that  it  would  still  have  been  his  home. 
l\  U  ik  n^rtAt  pity,  for  his  talent  is  thrown  away,  and  he  is  not 
i'/tA  '/f  itU  profession.' 

*  Y^/*i  rffiut  not  suppose,  though,  that  he  is  not  a  practical 
tfMif'  itfud  Mr.  Edmonstone;  '  I  had  rather  take  his  opimon  than 

//fM;'»,  ',-«jxx'ially  about  a  horse,  and  there  is  no  end  to  what 
U*r  aU/ut  hiJi  good  sense,  and  the  use  he  is  of  to  the  other 

^  ITou  uhoM  tell  about  Mr.  Thomdale,  papa,'  said  Laura. 

*  All  I   that  jji  a  fc-ather  in  master  Philip's  cap ;  besides,  he  ii 
fMrighiiOur — at  least,  his  father  is.' 

\9m^^^  you  know  Lord  ThomdaleP'  said  Mrs.  Edmon- 
ill  4«{/laruition. 
m  mffn  hito  once  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,'  said  Sir  Ghi/i 
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'  but  lie  lives  on  the  other  side  of  Moorworth,  and  there  was  no 
visiting.' 

^Well,  this  youth,  James  Thomdale,  the  second  son,  was 
Philip's  fag.' 

*  Philip  says  he  was  always  licking  him!'  interposed  Charlotte. 

*  He  kept  him  out  of  some  scrape  or  other,'  continued  Mr. 
Edmonstone.  '  Lord  Thomdale  was  very  much  oblig^  to  him, 
had  him  to  stay  at  his  house,  took  pretty  much  to  him  altogether. 
It  was  through  him  that  Philip  applied  for  his  commission,  and 
lie  has  put  lus  son  into  the  same  regiment,  on  purpose  to  have 
him  under  Philip's  ^e.  There  he  is  at  Broadstone,  as  gentle- 
manlike a  youth  as  I  would  wish  to  see.  We  will  have  him  to 
dinner  some  day,  and  Maurice  too — eh,  mamma  ?  Maurice — he 
is  a  yoimg  Irish  cousin  of  my  own,  a  capital  fellow  at  the  bot- 
tom, but  a  regular  thoroughgoing  rattle.  That  was  my  doing. 
I  told  his  father  that  he  cordd  not  do  better  than  put  him  into 
the  — th.  Nothing  like  a  steady  Mend  and  a  good  example,  I 
said,  and  Kilooran  always  takes  my  advice,  and  I  don't  think  he 
has  been  sorry.  Maurice  has  kept  much  more  out  of  scrapes 
oflate.' 

*  O  papa,'  exclaimed  Charlotte,  '  Maurice  has  been  out  riding 
<m  a  mred  horse,  racing  with  Mr.  Gt)rdon,  and  the  horse  tum- 
bled down  at  the  bottom  of  East-hill,  and  broke  its  knees.' 

'  That's  the  way,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone, '  the  instant  my  back 
{•turned.'  . 

Thereupon  the  family  fell  into  a  discussion  of  home  affairs,  and 
thought  little  more  of  their  silent  guest. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  hues  of  bliss  more  brighily  glow 
Chastised  by  sober  tints  of  woe.— Gray. 

*  TTTHAT  use  shall  I  make  of  him  ?'  said  Charles  to  himself, 
YV    as  he  studied  Sir  Guy  Morville,  who  sat  by  the  table, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

He  had  the  unformed  look  of  a  growingboy,  and  was  so  slender 
as  to  appear  taller  than  he  really  was.  He  had  an  air  of  great 
activity;  and  though  he  sat  leaning  back,  there  was  no  lounging 
in  his  attitude,  and  at  the  first  summons  he  roused  up  with  an 
air  of  alert  attention  that  recalled  to  mind  the  eager  head  of  a 
listening  greyhound.  He  had  no  pretension  to  be  called  hand- 
some ;  his  eyes  were  his  best  feature ;  they  were  very  peculiar, 
of  a  light  hazeL  darker  towards  the  outside  of  the  iri^,  verv  bril- 
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liant,  the  whites  tmted  with  blue,  and  the  lashes  uncommoLly 
thick  and  black ;  the  eyebrows  were  also  very  dark,  and  of  a 
sharply-defined  angular  shape,  but  the  hair  was  much  lighter, 
loose,  soft,  and  wavy;  the  natural  fairness  of  the  complexion  was 
shown  by  the  whiteness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  though 
the  rest  of  the  face,  as  well  as  the  small  taper  hands,  were  tanned 
by  sunshine  and  searbreezes,  into  a  fresh,  hardy  brown,  glowing 
with  red  on  the  cheeks. 

*What  use  shall  I  make  of  him?'  proceeded  Charles's  thoughts. 
'  He  wont  be  worth  his  salt  if  he  goes  on  in  this  way ;  he  has  got 
a  graver  specimen  of  literature  there  than  I  ever  saw  Philip 
himself  read  on  a  week-day;  he  has  been  puritanized  till  he  is 
good  for  nothing ;  I'll  trouble  myself  no  more  about  him !'  He 
tried  to  read,  but  presently  looked  up  again.  '  Plague !  I  can't 
keep  my  thoughts  off  him.  That  sober  look  does  not  sit  on  that 
sun-burnt  face  as  if  it  were  native  to  it ;  those  eyes  don't  look  as 
if  the  Redclyffe  spirit  was  extinguished.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  came  in,  and  looking  round,  as  if  to  find 
some  occupation  for  her  guest,  at  length  devised  setting  him  to 
play  at  chess  with  Charles.  Charles  gave  her  an  amiable  look, 
expressing  that  neither  liked  it ;  but  she  was  pretty  well  used  to 
doing  him  good  against  his  will,  and  trusted  to  its  coming  right 
in  time.  Charles  was  a  capital  chess-player,  and  seldom  found 
any  one  who  could  play  well  enough  to  afibrd  him  much  real 
sport,  but  he  found  Sir  G^uy  more  nearly  a  match  than  often  fell 
to  his  lot ;  it  was  a  bold  dashing  game,  that  obliged  him  to  be 
on  his  guard,  and  he  was  once  so  taken  by  surprise  as  to  be 
absolutely  check-mated.  His  ill-humour  evaporated,  he  was 
delighted  to  find  an  opponent  worth  playing  with,  and  hence- 
forth there  were  games  almost  every  morning  or  evening,  though 
Sir  Guy  seemed  not  to  care  much  about  them,  except  for  the  saJke 
of  pleasing  him. 

When  left  to  himself,  Guy  spent  his  time  in  reading  or  in 
walking  about  the  lanes  aJone.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  bay-window 
of  the  drawing-room  with  his  book;  but  sometimes,  when  they 
least  expected  it,  the  girls  would  find  his  quick  eyes  following 
them  with  an  air  of  amused  curiosity,  as  Amabel  waited  on 
Charles  and  her  flowers,  or  Laura  drew,  wrote  letters,  and  strove 
to  keep  down  the  piles  of  books  and  periodicals  imder  which  it 
seemed  as  if  her  brother  might  some  day  be  stifled — ^a  vain  task, 
for  he  was  sure  to  want  immediately  whatever  she  put  out  of 
liis  reach. 

Laura  and  Amabel  both  played  and  sung,  the  former  remark- 
ably well ;  and  the  first  time  they  had  any  music  alter  the  arrival 
of  &lr  Guy,  his  look  of  delighted  attention  struck  everyone.    .Ke 
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Tentured  nearer,  stood  l>y  the  piano  when  they  practised,  and  at 
last  joined  in  with  a  few  notes  of  so  full  and  melodious  a  voice, 
that  Laura  turned  round  in  surprise,  exclaiming,  *  You  sing  bet- 
ter than  any  of  us !' 

He  coloured.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  '  I  could  not  help 
it ;   I  know  nothing  of  music' 

'  Keally!'  said  Laura,  smiling  incredulously. 

*  I  don't  even  know  the  notes.' 

*  Then  you  must  have  a  very  good  ear.     Let  us  try  again.' 
The  sisters  were  again  charmed  and  surprised,  and  Guy  looked 

gratified,  as  people  do  at  the  discovery  of  a  faculty  which  they 
are  particularly  glad  to  possess.  It  was  the  first  time  he  ap* 
peared  to  brighten,  and  Laura  and  her  mother  agreed  that  it 
would  do  him  good  to  have  plenty  of  music,  and  to  try  to  train 
that  fine  voice.  He  was  beginning  to  interest  them  all  greatly 
by  his  great  helpfulness  and  kindiness  to  Charles,  as  he  learnt 
the  sort  of  assistance  he  required,  as  well  as  by  the  silent  grief 
that  showed  how  much  attached  he  must  have  been  to  his 
grandfather. 

On  the  first  Sunday,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  coming  into  the  draw- 
ing-room at  about  half-past  five,  found  him  sitting  alone  by  the 
jfire,  his  dog  lying  at  his  feet.  As  he  started  up,  she  asked  if  he 
had  been  here  in  the  dark  ever  since  church-time  ? 

*  I  have  not  wanted  light,'  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  long,  deep, 
and  irrepressible,  and  as  she  stirred  the  fire,  the  flame  revealed 
to  her  the  traces  of  tears.    She  longed  to  comfort  him,  and  said — 

*  This  Sunday  twilight  is  a  quiet  time  for  thinking.' 

*  Yes,'  he  said;  *  how  few  Sundays  ago — '  and  there  he  paused. 
^  Ah !  you  had  so  little  preparation.' 

'None.  That  very  morning  he  had  done  business  with 
Markham,  and  had  never  been  more  clear  and  collected.' 

*  Were  you  with  him  when  he  was  taken  ill  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Ed- 
monstone, perceiving  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  him  to  talk. 

*  No ;  it  was  just  before  dinner.  I  had  been  shooting,  and 
went  into  the  hbrary  to  tell  him  where  I  had  been.  He  was 
well  then,  for  he  spoke,  but  it  was  getting  dark,  and  I  did  not 
see  his  face.  I  don't  think  I  was  ten  minutes  dressing,  but 
when  I  came  down,  he  had  sunk  back  in  his  chair.  I  saw  it  was 
not  sleep — I  rang — and  when  Amaud  came,  we  knew  how  it 
was.'     His  voice  became  low  with  strong  emotion. 

*  Did  he  recover  his  consciousness  ?' 

*  Yes,  that  was  the  comfort,'  said  Guy,  eagerly.  *  It  was  after 
he  had  been  bled  that  he  seemed  to  wake  up.  He  could  not 
npeak  or  move,  but  he  looked  at  me — or — ^I  don't  know  what  I 
iboald  have  done.*    The  last  words  were  almost  inaudible  from 
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tii«  (rash  <3^iean  that  he  Tainlj  straggled  to  repreflB^aDd  he 
tonung  2LW2LJ  io  hide  them,  when  he  saw  that  Mrs.  £dmoiist<me*a 
were  fLowing  fast. 

*  You.  had  great  reason  to  be  attached  to  him  !*  said  she,  aa 
ioon  as  she  ooold  speak. 

*  Indeed,  indeed  I  had.*  And  after  a  long  sOenoe — '  He  waa 
erefjthing  to  me,  ererrthing  fi^om  the  first  hoar  I  can  recollect. 
He  nerer  let  me  miss  my  parents.  How  he  attended  to  all  mj 
pleasures  and  wishes,  how  he  watched  and  cared  for  me,  and  bore 
with  me,  even  I  can  nerer  know.' 

He  spoke  in  short  half  sentences  of  intense  feeling,  and  Mrs 
Edmonstone  was  much  mored  bj  soch  affection  in  one  said  to 
have  been  treated  with  an  excess  of  strictness,  mnch  compassion- 
ating the  lonel J  bof,  who  had  lost  every  familj  tie  in  one. 

^  when  the  first  pain  of  the  sudden  parting  has  passed,'  said 
she,  *  jon  will  like  to  remember  the  affection  which  you  knew 
how  to  yalue.* 

'If  I  had  bat  known!'  said  Chiy;  'bat  there  was  I,  hasty, 
reckless,  disregarding  his  comfort,  rebelling  against — O,  what 
would  I  not  give  to  have  those  restraints  reared !' 

*  It  is  what  we  aU  feel  in  sacb  losses,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 
*  There  is  always  much  to  wish  otherwise ;  but  I  am  sure  you 
can  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  you  were  his  great  comfort.' 

*  It  was  what  I  ought  to  have  been.' 

She  knew  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  filial  and  affec- 
tionate than  his  conduct,  and  tried  to  say  something  of  the  kind, 
but  he  would  not  listen. 

*  That  is  worst  of  all,'  he  said ;  '  and  you  must  not  trust  what 
they  sav  of  me.  They  would  be  sure  to  praise  me,  if  I  was  any- 
thing snort  of  a  brute.' 

A  silence  ensued,  while  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  trying  to  think 
of  some  consolation.  Suddenly  Guy  looked  up,  and  spoke 
eagerly : — 

*  I  want  to  ask  something — a  great  favour — ^but  you  make  mc 
venture.  You  see  how  I  am  left  alone — you  know  how  little  I 
can  cTust  myself.  Will  you  take  me  in  hand — let  me  talk  to 
you — and  tell  mo  if  I  am  wrong,  as  freely  as  if  I  were  Charles  ? 
I  know  it  is  asking  a  great  deal,  but  you  knew  my  grandfather, 
and  it  is  in  his  name.' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  with  tears  answered — 

'  Indeed  I  will,  if  I  see  any  occasion.' 

•You  will  let  me  trust  to  you  to  tell  me  when  I  get  too 
irehement  ?  above  all,  when  you  see  my  temper  failing  P  Thank 
Jon;  yon  don't  know  what  a  relief  it  is !' 

'  But  you  must  not  call  yourself  alone.    You  are  one  of  :aa 
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Tes;  since  you  have  made  that  promise,'  said  Guy,  and  for 
the  first  time  she  saw  the  full  beauty  of  his  smile — a  sort  of 
sweetness  and  radiance  of  which  eye  and  brow  partook  almost  as 
much  as  the  lips.    It  alone  would  have  gained  her  heart. 

'  I  must  look  on  you  as  a  kind  of  nephew,'  she  added,  kindly. 
*  I  used  to  hear  so  much  of  you  from  my  brother.' 

*0h!'  cried  Guy,  lighting  up,  ^Ai^chdeacon  Morville  was 
always  so  kind  to  me.    I  remember  him  very  well  !* 

*  Ah !  I  wish '  there  she  paused,  and  added, — *  it  is  not 

light  to  wish  such  things — and  Philip  is  very  like  his  father.* 

'  I  am  very  glad  his  regiment  is  so  near.  1  want  to  know  him 
better.' 

*  You  knew  him  at  Redclyffe,  when  he  was  staying  there  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Guy,  his  colour  rising;  "but  I  was  a  boy  then,  and 
a  very  foolish,  headstrong  one.  I  am  glad  to  meet  him  again. 
What  a  grand-looking  person  he  is !' 

*  "We  are  very  proud  of  him,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  smiling. 
'  I  don't  think  there  has  been  an  hour's  anxiety  about  him  since 
he  was  bom.' 

The  conversation  waa  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  Charles's 
crutches  slowly  crossing  the  hall.  Guy  sprung  to  help  him  to 
hifl  sofa,  and  then,  without  speaking,  hurried  up-stairs. 

*  Mamma,  tSte-a-tite  with  the  silent  one !'  exclaimed  Charles. 

^  I  will  not  tell  you  all  I  think  of  him,'  said  she,  leaving  the 
room. 

*Hum!'  soliloquised  Charles.  'That  means  that  my  lady 
mother  has  adopted  him,  and  thinks  I  should  laugh  at  her,  or 
straightway  set  up  a  dislike  to  him,  knowing  my  contempt  for 
heroes  and  hero-worship.  It's  a  treat  to  have  Philip  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  it  was  but  possible  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  his  per- 
fection, I  should  have  some  peace.  If  I  thought  this  fellow  had 
one  spice  of  the  kind,  I'd  never  trouble  my  head  about  him  more ; 
and  yet  I  don't  believe  he  has  such  a  pair  of  hawk's  eyes  for 
nothing !' 

The  hawk's  eyes,  as  Charles  called  them,  shone  brighter  fix)m 
that  day  forth,  and  their  owner  began  to  show  more  interest  in 
what  passed  around.  Laura  was  much  amused  by  a  little  con- 
versation she  held  with  him  one  day  when  a  party  of  their 
younger  neighbours  were  laughing  and  talking  nonsense  round 
Charles's  sofa.  He  was  sitting  a  little  way  off  in  silence,  and 
•he  took  advantagn  of  the  loud  laughing  to  say : 

*  You  think  this  is  not  very  satisfactory  ?'  And  as  he  gave  a 
quick  glance  of  inquiry, — '  Don't  mind  saying  so.  Philip  and  I 
often  agree  that  it  is  a  pity  to  spend  so  much  time  in  laughin;* 
at  nothing — at  such  nonsense.' 
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*  (t  it  nonsense  ?' 

*  IJaUm — no,  don't,  it  is  too  silly.' 

*  NiiiiHcnse  m\ist  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it  makes  people  bo 
httpjiy,'  «aid  Guy,  thoughtfully.  *Look  at  them;  they  are  like 
— I  Kit  a  j)icture — that  has  no  life — ^but  a  dream — or,  perhaps,  a 
m'4sut*  in  a  play.* 

*  |)id  you  never  see  anything  like  it  ?' 

*  Oil,  no !  All  the  morning  calls  I  ever  sav7  were  formal, 
avery  r)ne  stiff,  and  speaking  by  rote,  or  talking  politics.  How 
glwl  I  used  to  be  to  get  on  horseback  again  !  But  to  see  these 
--wliy,  it  is  like  the  shepherd's  glimpse  at  the  pixies! — as  one 
Tiituh  a  new  book,  or  watches  what  one  only  half  understands — 
a  rook's  parliament,  or  a  gathering  of  sea-fowl  on  the  Shag 
liock.' 

*  A  rook's  parliament  ?' 

*  The  people  at  home  call  it  a  rook's  parliament  when  a  whole 
cloud  of  rooks  settle  on  some  bare,  wide  common,  and  sit  there 
an  if  they  were  consulting,  not  feeding,  only  stalking  about  with 
droo|>ing  wings,  and  solemn,  black  cloaks.' 

*  You  have  found  a  flattering  simile,*  said  Laura,  *  as  you  know 
that  rooks  never  open  their  mouths  without  cause.' 

Guy  had  never  heard  the  riddle,  but  he  caught  the  pun  in- 
stantly, and  the  clear  merry  sound  of  his  hearty  laugh  surprised 
Charles,  who  instantly  noted  it  as  another  proof  that  there  was 
gome  life  in  him. 

Indeed,  each  day  began  to  make  it  evident  that  he  had,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  superabundance  of  animation  than  otherwise. 
He  was  quite  confidential  with  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  on  whom  he 
used  to  lavish,  with  boyish  eagerness,  all  that  interested  him, 
carrying  her  the  passages  in  books  that  pleased  him,  telling  her 
about  Redclyffe's  affairs,  and  giving  her  his  letters  from  Mark- 
ham,  the  steward.  His  head  was  full  of  his  horse,  Deloraine, 
which  was  coming  to  him  imder  the  charge  of  a  groom,  and  the 
consultations  were  endless  about  the  means  of  transport,  Mr. 
Edmonstone  almost  as  eager  about  it  as  he  was  himself. 

He  did  not  so  quickly  become  at  home  with  the  younger 
portion  of  the  family,  but  his  spirits  rose  every  day.  He  whistled 
as  he  walked  in  the  garden,  and  Bustle,  instead  of  pacing  soberly 
behind  him,  now  capered,  nibbled  his  pockets,  and  drew  him  into 
games  of  play  which  Charles  and  Amabel  were  charmed  to  over- 
look from  the  dressing-room  window.  There  was  Guy,  leaping, 
bounding,  racing,  rolling  the  dog  over,  tripping  him  up,  twitch- 
hii  ewrs,  tickling  his  feet,  catching  at  his  tail,  laughing  at 
*•  qninga,  contortions,  and  harmless  open-mouthed  attacks, 
Hit  dog  did  little  less  than  laugh  too,  with  his  intelligent 
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amber  eyes,  and  black  and  red  mouth.  Charles  began  to  find 
a  new  interest  in  his  listless  life  in  the  attempt  to  draw  Guy  out, 
and  make  him  give  one  of  his  merry  laughs.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed  when  his  wit  consisted  in  allusions  to  the  novels  of  the 
day,  of  which  Guy  knew  nothing.  One  morning  he  underwent 
a  regular  examination,  ending  in — 

*  Have  you  read  anything  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ignorant  of  modem  books.' 
^  Have  you  read  the  ancient  ones  ?*  asked  Laura. 

*  I've  had  nothing  else  to  read.' 

'  Nothing  to  read  but  ancient  books !'  exclaimed  Amabel,  with 
a  mixture  of  pity  and  astonishment. 

'  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Ocellus  Lucanus!' 
said  Guy,  smiling. 

*  There,  Amy,'  said  Charles,  *  if  he  has  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
among  his  ancient  books,  you  need  not  pity  him.' 

*  It  is  like  Philip,'  said  Laura ;  *  he  was  brought  up  on  the  old 
standard  books,  instead  of  his  time  being  frittered  away  on  the 
host  of  idle  modem  ones.' 

*  He  was  free  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,'  said  Charles. 

*  How  could  any  one  do  so  ?'  said  Guy.  *  How  could  any  one 
have  any  sympathy  with  such  a  piece  of  self-satisfaction  ?' 

*  Who  could  ?     Eh,  Laura  ?'  said  Charles. 

*  I  never  read  it,'  said  Laura,  suspecting  malice. 

*  What  is  your  opinion  of  perfect  heroes  ?'  continued  Charles. 

*  Here  comes  one,'  whispered  Amy  to  her  brother,  blushing  at 
her  piece  of  naughtiness,  as  Philip  Morville  entered  the  room. 

After  the  first  greetings  and  inquiries  after  his  sister,  whom 
he  had  been  visiting,  Laura  told  him  what  they  had  been  saying 
of  the  advantage  of  a  scanty  range  of  reading. 

*  True,'  said  Philip;  *  I  have  often  been  struck  by  finding  how 
ignorant  people  are,  even  of  Shakspeare;  and  I  believe  the  blame 
chiefly  rests  on  the  cheap  rubbish  in  which  Charlie  is  nearly 
wallea  up  there.' 

*  Ay,'  said  Charles,  *  and  who  haunts  that  rubbish  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  month  ?  I  suppose  to  act  as  pioneer,  though 
whether  any  one  but  Lam-a  heeds  his  warnings,  remains  to  be 
proved.' 

*  Laura  does  heed  ?'  asked  Philip,  well  pleased. 

*  I  made  her  read  me  the  part  of  Dombey  that  hurts  women's 
feelings  most,  just  to  see  if  she  would  go  on — the  part  about 
little  Paul — and  I  declare,  I  shall  think  the  worse  of  her  ever 
after — she  was  so  stony  hearted,  that  to  this  day  she  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive ' 
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'  1  oan*t  cmite  say  I  don't  know  whether  he  lived  or  died,* 
n^iil  Liiura,  *ior  I  found  Amy  in  a  state  that  alarmed  me,  crying 
iu  thu  gi'een-house,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  it  was  nothing 
wurao  than  little  Paul.' 

*  1  wiah  you  would  have  read  it,'  said  Amy;  and  looking  shyly 
l^t  (luy,  she  added — *  Wont  you  ?' 

*  Wull  done,  Amy  !*  said  Charles.  '  In  the  very  face  of  the 
joun^  man's  companion  !* 

*  l*hilip  does  not  really  think  it  wrong,'  said  Amy. 

*No,*  said  Philip;  'those  books  open  fields  of  thought;  and  as 
their  principles  are  negative,  they  are  not  likely  to  hurt  a  person 
well  armed  with  the  truth.' 

♦Meaning,'  said  Charles,  'that  Guy  and  Laura  have  yonp 
gracious  permission  to  read  Dombey.' 

*  When  Laura  has  a  cold  or  toothache.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Guy. 

*  I  am  not  sure  about  the  expediency  for  you,'  said  Philip ; 
Mt  would  be  a  pity  to  begin  with  Dickens,  when  there  is  so 
much  of  a  higher  grade  equally  new  to  you.  I  suppose  you  do 
not  understand  Italian  P' 

*  No,'  said  Guy,  abruptly,  and  his  dark  eyebrows  contracted. 
Phihp  went  on.     *  If  you  did,  I  should  not  recommend  you 

the  translation  of  I  promessi  Sposi,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  in  any  language.  You  have  it  in  English,  I  think,  Laura.' 

Laura  fetched  it;  Guy,  with  a  constrained  'thank  you,'  was 
oing  to  take  it  up,  rather  as  if  he  was  putting  a  force  upon 
imself,  when  Phihp  more  quickly  took  the  first  volume,  and 
eagerly  turned  over  the  pages — *  I  can't  stand  this,'  he  said, 
*  where  is  the  original  ?' 

It  was  soon  produced;  and  Philip,  finding  the  beautiful  his- 
tory of  Fra  Cristoforo,  began  to  translate  it  fluently  and  with 
AO  admirable  choice  of  language  that  silenced  Charles's  attempts 
to  interrupt  and  criticise.  Soon  Guy,  who  had  at  first  lent  only 
reluctant  attention,  was  entirely  absorbed,  his  eyebrows  relaxed, 
A  look  of  earnest  interest  succeeded,  his  countenance  softened, 
and  when  Fra  Cristoforo  humbled  himself,  exchanged  forgiveness, 
and  received  il  pane  del  perdono,  tears  hung  on  lus  eyelashes. 

The  chapter  was  finished,  and  with  a  smothered  exclamation 
of  admiration,  he  joined  the  others  in  begging  Phihp  to  proceed. 
The  story  thus  nmd  was  very  unlike  what  it  had  been  to  Laura 
md  Amy,  when  they  puzzled  it  out  as  an  Italian  lesson,  or  to 
CbnkSf  when  he  carelessly  tossed  over  the  translation  in  search 

Dim  Abbondio's  humours;   and  thus  between  reading  and 
the  morning  passed  very  agreeably. 
lnMheoD|  Mr.  Edmonstone  asked  I^uhp  to  come  and  spend 
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a  day  or  two  at  HoUywell,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  for  the 
next  week.  *  I  will  make  Thomdale  drive  me  out  if  you  will 
give  him  a  dinner.' 

'Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  'we  shall  be 
delighted.  We  were  talking  of  asking  him,  a  day  or  two  ago, 
eh,  mamma  P' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Philip  ; '  a  family  party  is  an  especial  treat 
to  him,'  layinjy  a  particular  stress  on  the  word  '  family  party,* 
and  looking  at  his  aimt. 

At  that  moment  the  butler  came  in,  saying, '  Sir  Guy's  servant 
is  come,  and  has  brought  the  horse,  sir.' 

'  Deloraine  come  !*  cried  Guy,  springing  up.     *  Where  ?' 

*  At  the  door,  sir.' 

Guy  darted  out,  Mr.  Edmonstone  following.  In  another 
instant,  however,  Guy  put  his  head  into  the  room  again.  '  Mrs. 
Edmonstone,  wont  you  come  and  see  him  P  Philip,  you  have 
not  seen  Deloraine.' 

Off  he  rushed,  and  the  others  were  just  in  time  to  see  the 
cordial  look  of  honest  gladness  with  which  William,  the  groom, 
received  his  young  master's  greeting,  and  the  delighted  reco* 
gnition  between  Guy,  Bustle,  and  Deloraine.  Guy  had  no  atten- 
tion for  anything  else  till  he  had  heard  how  they  had  prospered 
on  the  journey ;  and  then  he  turned  to  claim  his  friend's  admi- 
ration for  the  beautiful  chesnut,  his  grandfather's  birthday 
present.  The  ladies  admired  with  earnestness  that  compensated 
for  want  of  knowledge,  the  gentlemen  with  greater  science  and 
discrimination ;  indeed,  Philip,  as  a  connoisseur,  could  not  but, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  discover  something  to  criticise. 
Chiy's  brows  drew  together  again,  and  his  eyes  glanced  as  if  ho 
was  much  inclined  to  resent  the  remarks,  as  attacks  at  once  on 
Deloraine  and  on  his  grandfather;  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
presently  went  to  the  stable  with  Mr.  Edmonstone,  to  see  about 
the  horse's  accommodations.  Philip  stood  in  the  hall  with  the 
ladies. 

*  So  I  perceive  you  have  dropped  the  title  already,'  observed 
he  to  Laura. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  replying  for  her  daughter,  *  it 
seemed  to  give  him  pain  by  reminding  him  of  his  loss,  and  he 
was  so  strange  and  forlorn  just  at  first,  that  we  were  glad  to  do 
what  we  coiud  to  make  him  feel  himself  more  at  home.' 

*  Then  you  get  on  pretty  weU  now  p' 

The  reply  was  in  chorus  with  variations — '  Oh,  excellently  I* 

*  He  is  so  entertaining,'  said  Charlotte. 

*  He  sings  so  beautifully,'  said  Amabel. 

'  He  if  80  right-minded,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 
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*  So  very  well  informed,'  said  Laura. 
Then  it  all  began  again. 

*  He  plays  chess  so  well,'  said  Amy. 

'  Bustle  is  such  a  dear  dog/  said  Charlotte. 

'  He  is  so  attentive  to  Charlie,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstoue,  going 
into  the  drawing-room  to  her  son. 

'  Papa  says  he  will  make  up  for  the  faults  of  all  his  ancestors,* 
said  Amabel. 

'  His  music !  oh,  his  music!'  said  Laura. 

'  Philip,'  said  Charlotte,  earnestly,  *you  really  should  learn  to 
like  him.' 

'  Leam,  impertinent  little  puss  ?'  said  Philip,  smiling,  '  why 
should  I  not  like  him  P' 

*I  was  sure  you  would  tiy,'  said  Charlotte,  impressively. 

*  Is  it  hard  ?'  said  Amy.  '  But,  oh,  Philip !  you  could  not  help, 
liking  his  singing.' 

'  I  never  heard  such  a  splendid  voice,'  said  Laura ;  '  so  clear 
and  powerful,  and  yet  so  wonderfully  sweet  in  the  low  soft  notes. 
And  a  very  fine  ear :  he  has  a  real  tiedent  for  music' 

*  Ah !  iidierited,  poor  fellow,'  swd  Philip,  compassionately. 

*  Do  you  pity  him  for  it?'  said  Amy,  smiling. 

*  Do  you  foi^t  ?'  said  Philip.  *  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
make  much  of  this  talent  in  public ;  it  is  too  much  a  badge  of 
ids  descent.' 

'  Mamma  did  not  think  so,'  said  Amy.  '  She  thought  it  a 
pity  he  should  not  leam  regularly,  with  such  a  talent ;  so  the 
other  day,  when  Mr.  Kadford  was  giving  us  a  lesson,  she  asked 
Qny  just  to  sing  up  and  down  the  scale.  I  never  saw  anything 
so  funny  as  old  Mr.  Badford's  surprise,  it  was  almost  like  the 
music  lesson  in  La  Figlia  del  Beggimento ;  he  started,  and  looked 
at  Guy,  and  seemed  in  a  perfect  transport,  and  now  Guy  is  to 
take  regular  lessons.' 

*  Indeed.' 

*  But  do  you  really  mean,'  said  Laura,  *  that  if  your  mothei 
had  been  a  musician's  daughter,  and  you  had  inherited  her  talent, 
that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  it.' 

*•  Indeedy  Laura,'  said  Philip,  with  a  smile,  *•  I  am  equally  far 
from  suessing  what  I  should  do  if  my  mother  had  been  anything 
but  what  she  was,  as  from  guessing  what  I  should  do  if  I  had  a 
talent  for  music' 

Mm.  Edmonstone  here  called  her  daughters  to  get  readjr  for 
tiwir  'walk,  as  she  intended  to  go  to  East-hill,  and  they  might 
m  wcU  walk  with  Philip  as  far  as  their  roads  lay  together. 

Fbilip  and  Laura  walked  on  by  themselves,  a  little  in  advance 

tiw  othen.  Iiaura  was  vexy  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  right 
of  her  oooam's  opinion  ctf  Ouy. 
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'  I  am  siire  there  is  much  to  like  in  him,'  she  said. 

*  There  is ;  but  is  it  the  highest  praise  to  say  there  is  much  to 
like  ?     People  are  not  so  cautious  when  they  accept  a  man  in  toto* 

*  Then,  do  you  not  ?* 
Philip's  answer  was — 

'  He  who  the  lion's  whelp  has  nurst. 
At  home  with  fostering  hand, 
Finds  it  a  gentle  thing  at  first. 
Obedient  to  command.' 

*  Do  you  think  him  a  lion's  whelp  ?' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  saw  the  lion  just  now  in  his  flashing  eyes  ana 
contracted  brow.  There  is  an  impatience  of  advice,  a  vehemence 
of  manner  that  I  can  hardly  deem  satisfactory.  I  do  not  speak 
from  prejudice,  for  I  think  highly  of  his  candour,  warmth  of 
heart,  and  desire  to  do  right ;  but  &om  all  I  have  seen,  I  shotdd 
not  venture  as  yet  to  place  much  dependence  on  his  steadiness  of 
character  or  command  of  temper. 

*  He  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  his  grandfather,  in  spite 
of  his  severity.     He  is  but  just  beginning  to  brighten  ujka  little.' 

*  Yes  ;  his  disposition  is  very  affectionate, — almost  a  misfortune 
to  one  so  isolated  from  family  ties.  He  showed  remarkably  well 
at  Redclyffe,  the  other  day ;  boyish,  of  course,  and  without  much 
self-conmiand,  but  very  amiably.  It  is  very  well  for  him  that 
he  is  removed  from  thence,  for  all  the  people  idolize  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  could  not  fail  to  spoil  him.' 

*  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  he  went  wrong.' 

*  Great,  for  he  has  many  admirable  quaUties,  but  still  they 
are  just  what  persons  are  too  apt  to  fancy  compensation  for 
faults.  I  never  heard  that  any  of  his  family,  except  perhaps  that 
unhappy  old  Hugh,  were  deficient  in  frankness  and  generosity, 
and  therefore  these  do  not  satisfy  me.  Observe,  I  am  not  con- 
demning him  ;  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  just ;  all  I  say  is,  that  I  do 
not  trust  him  till  I  have  seen  him  ^ied.' 

Laura  did  not  answer,  she  was  disappointed ;  yet  there  was  a 
justice  and  guardedness  in  what  Philip  said,  that  made  it 
impossible  to  gainsay  it,  and  she  was  pleased  with  his  confidence. 
She  thought  how  cool  and  prudent  he  was,  and  how  grieved  she 
should  be  if  Guy  justified  his  doubts ;  and  so  they  walked  on  in 
such  silence  as  is  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  intimacy.  She 
was  the  first  to  speak,  led  to  do  so  by  an  expression  of  sadness 
about  her  cousin's  mouth.     '  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Philip?' 

^  Of  Locksley  Hall.  There  is  nonsense,  there  is  affectation  in 
that,  Laura ;  there  is  scarcely  poetry,  but  there  is  power,  for 
there  it  truth.' 

'  Of  Locksley  Hall !     I  thought  you  were  at  Stylehurst.' 

'  So  I  was,  but  the  one  brings  the  other.' 
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v.,^ .  v\^'  ^v-^  w-'i::  to  Stylchurst  wliile  you  were  at  St.  Mil- 
-jvv  '«      -^'^'  Htwu^-'t  take  you  there  r* 

V  ^  s'*-  ^^  ■'  ^^'-  *^^ »  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  much  engaged  with  her  book- 
^.1.  \  ..» '  "^v:  A'Lrvvs,  and  her  B^icieties  of  every  sort  and  kind.' 

"I..**  .'  J,  v.»u  i^^t  on  with  the  Doctor?' 

•   .,♦«   tx  l'/,rIo  of  him  as  I  could,  and  was  still  more  convinced 
...^^    '^x'  jn.v'*  iu»t  know  what  conversation  is.     Hem !'     Philip 
^.,».   *  ,ivv^»  siijh.     *  No ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  at  St.  Mil- 
lie xl  s  '.■«  '.»»  \Nalk  across  the  moors  to  Sty lehurst.    It  is  a  strange 
,.,»  u,^  u»  Umvo  that  tumult  of  gossip,  and  novelty,  and  hardness, 
kj..l  vo  o»iCi*r  on  that  quiet  autumnal  old  world,  with  the  yellow 
U,fc^vo  .l^«.^lin^  silently  do^vn,  just  as  they  used  to  do,  and  the 
4wui,».ij»t»oiv  of  stillness  round  the  green  churchyard.' 
■  KK».n*ip  !*  repeated  Laura.     *  Siu-ely  not  with  Margaret  ?' 
'  i.tu'i'ttry,  scientific  gossip  Is  worse  than  gossip  in  a  primary 
■*x«»v'  without  pretension.' 

•  I  Mi\  ^hul  you  had  Stylehurst  to  go  to.  How  was  the  old 
»^\U'n*(*  wife  ? 

•  \  K'V^  well ;  trotting  about  on  her  pattens  as  merrily  as  ever.' 

•  Oil  I  you  go  into  the  garden  ?' 

»  \  iw  ;*  Fanny's  ivy  has  entirely  covered  the  south  wall,  and 
Irhvt  ui'iiuia  is  so  tall  and  spreading,  that  I  longed  to  have  the 
111  uiiiuK  ^^  ^^-     ^^^  ^^^  keeps  everything  in  its  former  state.' 

'I'lioy  talked  on  of  his  old  home,  till  the  stem  bitter  look  of 
fii^i'ut  and  censure  had  faded  Irom  his  brow,  and  g^ven  way  to  a 
Millijuud  melancholy  expression. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  fig  for  all  dactyls,  a  fig  for  all  spondees, 

A  fig  for  all  dunces  and  dominie  grandees. — Soon. 

•rrOW  glad  I  ami'  exclaimed  Qny,  entering  the  drawings 
XX    room. 
'  Wherefore  F'  inquired  Charles. 

*  I  thought  I  was  too  late,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  no  one 
arriTed,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  not  come  down.' 

*  Bat  where  have  you  been  ?' 

*  I  loit  my  way  on  the  top  of  the  down ;  I  fancied  some  cne 
lold  ma  there  was  a  view  of  the  sea  to  be  had  there.' 

'And  can't  you  exist  without  a  view  of  the  sea  P 
Qm  lughod.     '  Evorrthing  looks  so  dull — ^it  is  as  if  the  view 
la  dead  or  imprisoned — ^wsdlod  up  with  wood  and  hill,  and 
wanting  tbat  living  ripple,  hcavbg  and  struggling.' 
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*  And  your  fine  rocks  ?'  said  Laura. 

*  I  wisli  you  could  see  the  Shag  stone, — ^a  great  island  mass, 
sloping  on  one  side,  precipitous  on  the  other,  with  the  spray 
dashing  on  it.  II  you  see  it  &om  ever  so  far  off,  there  is  stiU 
that  white  foam  coming  and  going — a  glancing  speck,  Hke  the 
light  in  an  eye.' 

*  Hark !  a  carriage.' 

'The  yoimg  man  and  the  young  man's  companion,'  said 
Charles. 

*  How  can  you  ?'  said  Laura.  *  What  would  any  one  suppose 
Mr.  Thomdale  to  he  ?' 

'  Not  Philip's  valet,'  said  Charles,  *  if  it  is  true  that  no  man 
is  a  hero  to  his  valley^e-aham ;  whereas,  what  is  not  Philip  to 
the  Honourable  James  Thomdale  ?' 

'  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Bucephalus  into  the  bargain,'  suggested 
Amy,  in  her  demure,  frightened  whisper,  sending  all  but  Laura 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  the  harder  to  check  because  the  steps  of 
the  parties  concerned  were  heard  approaching. 

Mr.  Thomdale  was  a  quiet  individual,  one  of  those  of  whom 
there  is  least  to  be  said,  so  complete  a  gentleman  that  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  call  him  gentleman-like ;  agreeable  and 
clever  rather  than  otherwise,  good-looking,  with  a  high-bred  air 
about  him,  so  that  it  always  seemed  strange  that  he  did  not  make 
more  impression. 

A  ring  at  the  firont-door  almost  immediately  followed  their 
arrival. 

'  Encore  V  asked  Philip,  looking  at  Laura  with  a  sort  of 
displeased  surprise. 

'  Unfortunately,  yes,'  said  Laura,  drawing  aside. 

*One  of  my  uncle's  family  parties,'  said  Philip.  *I  wish 
I  had  not  brought  Thomdale.  Laura,  what  is  to  be  done  to 
prevent  the  tittering  that  always  takes,  place  when  Amy  and 
those  Harpers  are  together  ?' 

'  Some  game  P'  said  Laura.  He  signed  approval ;  but  she  had 
time  to  say  no  more,  for  her  father  and  mother  came  down,  and 
some  more  guests  entered. 

It  was  just  such  a  party  as  continually  grew  up  at  Hollywell,  for 
Mr.  Edmoiistone  was  so  fond  of  inviting,  that  his  wife  never  knew 
in  the  morning  how  many  would  assemble  at  her  table  in  the 
evening.  But  she  was  used  to  it,  and  too  good  a  manager  even 
to  be  called  so.  She  liked  to  see  her  husband  enjoy  himself  in  his 
good-natured,  open-hearted  way.  The  change  was  good  for 
Charles,  and  thus  it  did  very  well,  and  there  were  few  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  more  popular  than  Hollywell. 

The  guests  this  evening  were  Maurice  de  Courcy,  a  wild  young 
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Irisliman,  all  noise  and  nonsense,  a  great  favourite  with  his  eouran, 
Mr.  Edmonstone;  two  Miss  Harpers,  daughters  of  the  late 
clergyman,  good-natured, second-rate  girls;  Dr. Majerne, Charles's 
kind  old  physician,  the  firiend  and  much-loved  counsellor  at  Holly- 
well,  and  the  present  vicar,  Mr.  Ross,  with  his  daughter  Mary. 

Mary  Eoss  was  the  greatest  friend  that  the  Miss  Edmonstones 
possessed,  though,  she  being  five-and-twenty,  they  had  not  arrived 
at  perceiving  that  they  were  on  the  equal  terms  of  youngladyhood. 

She  had  lost  her  mother  early,  and  had  owed  a  great  deal  to 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  as  she  grew  up  among  her 
numerous  elder  brothers.  She  had  no  girlhood;  she  was  a  boy 
till  fourteen,  and  then  a  woman,  and  she  was  scarcely  altered 
since  the  epoch  of  that  transition,  the  same  in  likings,  tastes, 
and  duties.  *  Papa'  was  all  the  world  to  her,  and  pleasing  him 
had  much  the  same  meaning  now  as  then ;  her  brothers  were 
like  playfellows ;  her  delights  were  still  a  lesson  in  Greek  from 
papa,  a  school-children's  feast,  a  game  at  play,  a  new  book.  It 
was  only  a  pity  other  people  did  not  stand  still  too.  *  P&pay' 
indeed,  had  never  grown  sensibly  older  since  the  year  of  her 
mother's  death :  but  her  brothers  were  whiskered  men,  with  all 
the  cares  of  the  world,  and  no  holidays;  the  school-girls  went 
out  to  service,  and  were  as  a  last  year's  brood  to  an  old  hen| 
the  very  children  she  had  fondled  were  young  ladies,  as  old,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  herself,  and  here  were  even  Laura 
and  Amy  Edmonstone  fallen  into  that  bad  habit  of  growing  up ! 
though  little  Amy  had  still  much  of  the  kitten  in  her  composi- 
tion, and  cotdd  play  as  well  as  Charlotte  or  Mary  herself,  when 
they  had  the  garden  to  themselves. 

Mary  took  great  pains  to  amuse  Charles,  always  walking  to 
see  him  in  the  worst  weather,  when  she  thought  other  visitors 
likely  to  fail,  and  chatting  with  him  as  if  she  was  the  idlest 
person  in  the  world,  though  the  quantity  she  did  at  home  and  in 
the  parish  would  be  too  amazing  to  be  recorded.  Spirited  and 
decided,  without  superfluous  fears  and  fineries,  she  had  a  tall,  firm, 
robust  figure,  and  a  rosy,  good-natured  face,  with  a  manner  that, 
though  perfectly  feminine,  had  in  it  an  air  of  strength  and 
determination. 

HoUywell  was  a  hamlet,  two  miles  from  the  parish  church  of 
East-hill,  and  Mary  had  thus  seen  very  httle  of  the  Edmonstones' 
guest,  having  only  been  introduced  to  him  after  church  on  Sunday. 
The  pleasure  on  which  Charles  chiefly  reckoned  for  that  evening 
was  the  talking  him  over  with  her  when  the  ladies  came  in  from 
the  dining-room.  The  Miss  Harpers,  with  his  sisters,  gathered 
roimd  the  piano,  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  sat  at  Charles's  feet,  while 
Mary  knitted  and  talked. 
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*  So  you  get  on  well  with  him  ?' 

*  He  is  one  of  those  people  who  are  never  in  the  *^ay,  and  jrcfc 
jou  never  can  forget  their  presence,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

'  His  manners  are  quite  the  pink  of  courtesy,*  said  Mary. 

*  Like  his  grandfather's,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone ;  *  that  old- 
school  deference  and  attention  is  very  chivalrous,  and  sits  prettily 
and  quaintly  on  his  high  spirits  and  animation ;  I  hope  it  will 
not  wear  off,' 

*  A  vain  hope,'  said  Charles.  *  At  present  he  is  like  that 
German  myth,  Kaspar  Hauser,  who  lived  till  twenty  in  a  cellar. 
It  is  lucky  for  manmia  that,  in  his  green  state,  he  is  courtly 
instead  of  bearish.* 

*  Lucky  for  you,  too,  Charlie ;  he  spoils  you  finely.' 

*  He  has  the  rare  perfection  of  letting  me  know  uiy  own 
mind.     I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  my  own  way  before.' 

*  Is  that  your  complaint,  Charlie  ?    AVhat  next?'  said  Mary. 

'  So  you  think  I  have  my  w^ay,  do  you,  Mary  ?  That  is  all 
envy,  you  see,  and  very  much  misplaced.  Could  you  guess  what 
a  conflict  it  is  every  time  1  am  helped  up  that  mountain  of 
a  staircase,  or  the  slope  of  my  sofa  is  altered?  Last  time  Philip 
stayed  here,  every  step  cost  an  argument,  till  at  last,  through 
sheer  exhaustion,  I  loft  myself  a  dead  weight  on  his  hands,  to  he 
carried  up  by  main  strength.  And  after  all,  he  is  such  a  great, 
strong  fellow,  that  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  mind  it;  so  next  time 
I  crutched  myself  down  alone,  and  I  hope  that  did  provoke  him.' 

'  Sir  Guy  is  so  kind  that  I  am  ashamed,'  said  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone. '  It  seems  as  if  we  had  brought  him  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  waiting  on  Charles.' 

'  Half  nis  heart  is  in  his  horse,'  said  Charles.  '  Never  had 
man  such  dehght  in  the  *  brute  creation.'  * 

*  They  have  been  his  chief  playfellows,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 
*  The  chief  of  his  time  was  spent  in  wandering  in  the  woods  or 
on  the  beach,  watching  them  and  their  ways.' 

*I  fairly  dreamt  of  that  Elysium  of  his  last  night,'  said 
Charles:  *a  swamp  half  frozen  on  a  winter's  night,  full  of  wild 
ducks.  Here,  Charlotte,  come  and  tell  Mary  the  roll  of  Guy's 
pets.' 

Charlotte  began.  *  There  was  the  sea-gull,  and  the  hedgehog, 
and  the  fox,  and  the  badger,  and  the  jay,  and  the  monkey,  that 
be  bought  because  it  was  dying,  and  cured  it,  omy  it  died  the 
«iext  winter,  and  a  toad,  and  a  raven,  and  a  squirrel,  and * 

*  That  will  do,  Charlotte.' 

*0h!  but  Mary  has  not  heard  the  names  of  all  his  dogs. 
And,  Mary,  he  has  cured  Bustle  of  hunting  my  Puss.  We  held 
them  up  to  each  other,  and  Puss  hissed  horrib^j,  but  Bustle  did 
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not  niind  it  a  bit;  and  the  other  day,  when  Charles  tried  to  Feb 
him  at  her,  he  would  not  take  the  least  notice.' 

*  Now,  Charlotte,'  said  Charles,  waving  his  hand,  with  a  pro- 
voking mock  poHteness, '  have  the  goodness  to  return  to  your 
friencb.' 

Tea  over,  Laura  proposed  the  game  of  definitions.  'Ton 
know  it,  Philip,'  said  she, '  you  taught  us.' 

*  Yes,  I  learnt  it  of  your  sisters,  Thomdale,'  said  Philip. 

'  0  pray  let  us  have  it.  It  must  be  charming !'  exclaimed 
Miss  Harper,  on  this  recommendation. 

*  Definitions !'  said  Charles,  contemptuously.  *  Dr.  Johnson 
must  be  the  hand  for  them.' 

*  They  are  just  the  definitions  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson/ 
said  Mr.  Thomdale.  '  Our  standing  specimen  is  adversity,  which 
may  be  difierently  explained  according  to  your  taste,  as  *  a  toad 
with  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head,'  or  *  the  test  of  friendship.' ' 

*  The  spirit  of  words,'  said  Guy,  looking  eager  and  interested. 

*  Well,  we'll  try,'  said  Charles, '  though  I  can't  say  it  sounds 
to  me  promising.     Come,  Maurice,  define  an  Irishman.' 

*  No,  no,  don't  let  us  be  personal,'  said  Laura ;  *  I  had  thought 
of  the  word  happiness.  We  are  each  to  write  a  definition  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  then  compare  them.' 

The  game  was  carried  on  with  great  spirit  for  more  than  an 
hour.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  made  most  fun,  Maurice, 
Charles,  or  Guy;  the  last  no  longer  a  spectator,  but  an  active- 
contributor  to  the  sport.  When  the  break-up  came,  Mary  and 
Amabel  were  standing  over  the  table  together,  collecting  th& 
scattered  papers,  and  observing  that  it  had  been  very  good  fuiu 
'  Some  so  characteristic,'  said  Amy, '  such  as  Maurice's  definitioi^ 
of  happiness, — a  row  at  Dublin.' 

*  Some  were  very  deep,  though,'  said  Mary ;  *  if  it  is  not  treason,. 
I  should  like  to  make  out  whose  that  other  was  of  happiness.' 

*  You  mean  this,'  said  Amy :  *  *  Gleams  from  a  brighter  world,, 
too  soon  eclipsed  or  forfeited.'  I  thought  it  was  Philip's,  but  it 
is  Sir  Guy's  vrriting.  How  very  sad!  I  should  not  like  to  think 
80.  And  he  was  so  merry  all  the  time »  This  is  his,  too,  I  see ; 
this  one  about  riches  being  the  freight  for  which  the  traveller 
is  responsible.' 

'There  is  a  ereat  deal  of  character  m  them,'  said  Maiy. 
'I  should  not  have  wondered  at  any  of  us,  penniless  people, 
philosophizing  in  the  fox  and  grapes  style,  but  for  him,  and  at 

*  He  has  been  brought  up  so  as  to  make  the  theory  of  wisdom 
•Oins  early/  said  Philip,  \f  no  was  nearer  than  she  thought, 

'Is  that  intended  for  disparagement  p'  she  asked  quickly. 
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*  I  think  very  highly  of  him  ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of  sense  and 
right  feeling,'  was  Philip's  sedate  answer ;  and  he  turned  away 
to  say  some  last  words  to  Mr.  Thomdale. 

The  Rosses  were  the  last  to  depart,  Mary  in  cloak  and  clogs, 
while  Mr.  Edmonstone  lamented  that  it  was  in  vain  to  offer  the 
carriage ;  and  Mary  laughed,  and  thanked,  and  said  the  walk 
home  with  Papa  was  the  greatest  of  treats  in  the  frost  and 
star-light. 

*  Don't  I  pity  you,  who  always  go  out  to  dinner  in  a  carriage!* 
were  her  last  words  to  Laura. 

'  Well,  Guy,'  said  Charlotte, '  how  do  you  like  it  ?' 

*  Very  much,  indeed.     It  was  very  pleasant.' 

*  You  are  getting  into  the  fairy  ring,'  said  Laura,  smiling. 

*  Ay,*  he  said,  smiling  too ;  *  hut  it  does  not  turn  to  tinseL 
Would  it  if  I  saw  more  of  it  ?'  and  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

*  It  would  be  no  compliment  to  ourselves  to  say  so,'  she 
answered. 

*I  suppose  tinsel  or  gold  depends  on  the  using,'  said  he, 
thoughtfully ;  *  there  are  some  lumps  of  solid  gold  among  those 
papers,  I  am  sure,  one,  in  particular,  about  a  trifle.  May  I  see 
that  again  ?  I  mean — 

'  Little  things 
On  little  wings 
Bear  little  souls  to  heaven.' 

*  Oh !  that  was  only  a  quotation,*  said  Amy,  turning  over  the 
definitions  agaiu  with  him,  and  laughing  at  some  of  the  most 
amusing ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  Philip  went  to  help  Laura, 
who  was  putting  some  books  away  in  the  ante-room. 

*  Yes,  Laura,'  he  said,  '  he  has  thought,  mind,  and  soul ;  he  is 
no  mere  rattle.' 

*  No  indeed.  Who  could  help  seeing  his  superiority  over 
Maurice  ?' 

'  If  only  he  does  not  pervert  his  gifts,  and  if  it  :s  not  all  talk. 
I  don't  like  such  excess  of  openness  about  his  feelings ;  it  is  too 
like  talking  for  talking's  sake.' 

'  Mamma  says  it  is  the  transparency  of  youthfulness.  Yon 
know  he  has  never  been  at  school ;  so  his  thoughts  come  out  in 
security  of  sympathy,  without  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  But  it 
IB  yery  late.    Good  night.* 

The  frost  turned  to  rain  the  next  morning,  and  the  torrents 
streamed  against  the  window,  seeming  to  have  a  kind  of  attrac- 
tion for  Philip  and  Guy,  who  stood  watching  them. 

Guy  wondered  if  the  floods  would  be  out  at  Redely ffe ;  and  his 
cousins  were  interested  by  his  description  of  the  sudden,  ang 
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rush  of  the  mountain  streams,  eddying  fiercely  along,  beating 
with  them  tree  and  rock ;  while  the  valleys  became  lakes,  and 
the  little  mounds  islets ;  and  the  trees  looked  strangely  out  of 
proportion  when  only  their  branches  were  visible.  '  Oh !  a  great 
flood  is  famous  fun,'  said  he. 

'  Surely,'  said  Philip, '  I  have  heard  a  legend  of  your  being 
nearly  drowned  in  some  flood.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Guy,  *  I  had  a  tolerable  ducking.' 

*  Oh,  tell  us  about  it !'  said  Amy. 

*Ay!  I  have  a  curiosity  to  hear  a  personal  experience  of 
drowning,'  said  Charles.     '  Come,  begin  at  the  beginning.' 

'  I  was  standing  watching  the  tremendous  force  of  the  stream, 
when  I  saw  an  unhappy  old  ram  floating  along,  bleating  so 
piteously,  and  making  such  absurd,  helpless  stru^les,  that  I 
could  not  help  pulling  off  my  coat  and  jimiping  in  after  him.  It 
was  very  foolish,  for  the  stream  was  too  strong — I  was  two  years 
younger  then.  Moreover,  the  beast  was  very  heavy,  and  not  at 
all  fateful  for  any  kind  intentions,  and  I  found  my  self  sailing  off 
to  the  sea,  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  many  rocks  before  long ; 
but  just  then  an  old  tree  stretched  out  its  friendly  arms  through 
the  water;  it  stopped  the  sheep,  and  I  caught  hold  of  the 
branches,  and  managed  to  scramble  up,  while  my  friend  got 
entangled  in  them  with  his  wool' — 

'  Omne  quxim  Proteus  pecus  egit  altoB 
'  Yisere  montes,' 

quoted  Philip. 

*  Oviwn  et  Bummft  geniu  hssit  uhno,' 
added  Guy. 

'  Oviumj  exclaimed  Philip,  with  a  face  of  horror.  *  Don't  you 
know  that  O  in  Ovis  is  short  P  Do  anything  but  take  liberties 
with  Horace !' 

*  Get  out  of  the  tree  first,  Guy,'  said  Charles,  *  for  at  present 
your  history  seems  likely  to  end  with  a  long  ohone  I' 

*  Well,  Triton— not  Proteus — came  to  the  rescue  at  last,'  said 
Guy,  laughing ;  *  I  could  not  stir,  and  the  tree  bent  so  fHght- 
fully  with  the  current  that  I  expected  every  minute  we  should 
all  go  together ;  so  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  halloo  as  loud  as 
I  could.  No  one  heard  but  Triton,  the  old  Newfoundland  dog, 
who  presently  came  swimming  up,  so  eager  to  help,  poor  fellow, 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  throttled  me,  or  hurt  himself  in 
the  branches.  I  took  off  my  handkerchief  and  threw  it  to  liim, 
telling  him  to  take  it  to  Amaud,  who  I  knew  would  imderstand 
it  as  a  signal  of  distress.* 

*  Did  he  ?    How  long  had  you  to  wait  ?' 

'  I  don*t  know — ^it  seemed  long  enough  before  a  most  welcomt 
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boat  appeared,  with  some  men  in  it,  and  Triton  in  an  agony. 
They  would  never  have  found  me  but  for  him,  for  my  voice  was 
gone ;  indeed  the  next  thing  I  remember  was  lying  on  the  grass 
in  the  park,  and  Markham  saying, '  Well,  sir,  if  you  do  wish  to 
throw  away  your  life,  let  it  be  for  something  better  worth  saving 
than  Farmer  Holt's  vicious  old  ram !' 

'  In  the  language  of  the  gpreat  "Mi.  Toots,'  said  Charles, '  I  am 
afraid  you  got  very  wet.' 

*  Were  you  the  worse  for  it  ?'  said  Amy. 

'  Not  in  the  least.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it  was  Holt's !  for 
Tou  must  know  that  I  had  behaved  very  ill  to  Farmer  Holt.  I 
had  been  very  angry  at  his  beating  our  old  hound,  for,  as  ha 
thought,  worrying  his  sheep ;  not  that  Dart  ever  did,  though. 

'  And  was  the  ram  saved  P' 

'  Yes,  and  next  time  I  saw  it,  it  nearly  knocked  me  down.' 

*  Would  you  do  it  again  ?*  said  Philip. 

*  I  don't  know.' 

*  I  hope  you  had  a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society,'  said 
Charles. 

*  That  would  have  been  more  proper  for  Triton.' 

*  Yours  should  have  been  an  ovation,'  said  Charles,  cutting  the 
o  absurdly  short,  and  looking  at  Philip. 

Laura  saw  that  the  spirit  of  teasing  was  strong  in  Charles  this 
morning,  and  suspected  that  he  wanted  to  stir  up  what  he  called 
the  deadly  feud,  and  she  hastened  to  change  the  conversation  by 
saying, '  You  quite  impressed  Guy  with  your  translation  of  Fra 
Cristoforo.' 

'  Indeed  I  must  thank  you  for  reconmiending  the  book/  said 
Ghiy ;  *  how  beautiful  it  is !' 

*  I  am  glad  you  entered  into  it,'  said  Philip ;  *  it  has  every 
quality  that  a  fiction  ought  to  have.' 

'  I  never  read  anything  equal  to  the  repentance  of  the  nameless 
man.' 

'  Is  he  your  favourite  character  f '  said  Philip,  looking  at  Ynm, 
attentively. 

*  Oh  no— of  course  not~  though  he  is  so  grand  that  one  thinks 
most  about  him,  but  no  one  can  be  cared  about  as  much  as 
Lucia.* 

'Imcia!  She  never  struck  me  as  more  than  a  well-painted 
peasant  girl,'  said  Philip. 

'Oh!'  cried  Guy,  indignantly;  then  controlling  himself,  na 
ecmtinued :  '  She  pretends  to  no  more  than  she  is,  but  she  showa 
the  beauty  of  goodness  in  itself  in  a — a — ^wonderful  way.  And 
think  of  the  power  of  those  words  of  hers  over  that  gloomj^ 
deipezate  man. 
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•   *  Your  Bympathy  with  the  Innoroinato  agaiii,'  said  I'hilip. 

Every  subject  seemed  to  excite  Guy  to  a  dangerous  extent,  as 
Laura  thought,  and  she  turned  to  Philip  to  ask  if  he  would  not 
lead  to  them  again. 

*  I  brought  this  lK)ok  on  purpose,'  said  Philip.  *  I  wished  to 
read  you  a  description  of  that  print  from  RaffaeUe-you  know 
it — ^the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  r* 

*  The  one  you  brought  to  show  us  P'  said  Amy,  *  with  the  two 
little  angels  r 

Yes,  here  is  the  description,*  and  he  began  to  read — 

*  Dwell  on  the  form  of  the  Child,  more  than  human  in  graudeuTi 
Heated  on  the  arms  of  the  Blessed  Yii^in  as  on  an  august  throne. 
Note  the  tokens  of  divine  grace.  His  ardent  eyes,  what  a  spirit, 
what  a  countenance  is  His ;  yet  His  very  resemblance  to  His 
mother  denotes  sufficiently  that  He  is  of  us  and  takes  care  for 
us.  Beneath  are  two  figures  adoring,  each  in  their  own  manner. 
On  one  side  is  a  pontiff,  on  the  other  a  virgin,  each  a  most  sweet 
and  solemn  example,  the  one  of  aged,  the  other  of  maidenly  piety 
and  reverence.  Between,  are  two  winged  boys,  evidently  pre- 
senting a  wonderful  pattern  of  childlike  piety.  Their  eyes,  in- 
deed, are  not  turned  towards  the  Yirgin,  but  both  in  face  and 
gesture,  they  show  how  careless  of  themselves  they  are  in  tho 
presence  of  God.* 

All  were  struck  by  the  description.  Guy  did  not  speak  at  first, 
but  the  solemn  expression  of  his  face  showed  how  he  felt  its 
power  and  reverence.  Philip  asked  if  they  would  like  to  hear 
more,  and  Charles  assented :  Amy  worked,  Laura  went  on  with 
iier  perspective,  and  Guy  sat  by  her  side,  making  concentric 
circles  with  her  compasses,  or  when  she  wanted  them  he  tormented 
her  parallel  ruler,  or  jut  the  pencils,  never  letting  his  fingers  rest 
except  at  some  high  or  deep  passage,  or  when  some  interestmg 
discussion  arose.  All  were  surprised  when  luncheon  time  ariived ; 
Charles  held  out  his.  hand  for  the  book ;  it  was  g^ven  with 
6  slight  cmile,  and  he  exclaimed :  *  Latin !  I  thought  you  were 
1-anslating.     Is  it  your  own  property  F* 

*  Yes.' 

*  Is  it  very  tough  ?  I  would  read  it,  if  any  one  would  lead  it 
with  me.' 

*  Do  you  mean  me  f '  said  Guy  ;  *  I  should  Uke  it  very  much, 
but  you  liave  seen  how  little  Latin  I  know.' 

*  That  is  the  very  thing,*  said  Charles ;  *  that  Ovis  of  yours 
vas  music;  1  would  have  made  you  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  on  the  sjxot.  Tutors  I  could  get  by  slioals,  but  a  fellow- 
cUmee  is  inestimable.* 
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'  It  is  a  bargain,  then,'  said  Guy ;  *  if  Philip  has  done  with  tho 
book  and  will  lend  it  to  ns.' 

The  luncheon  bell  rang,  and  they  all  adjourned  to  the  dining* 
r<^om.  Mr.  Edmonstone  came  in  when  luncheon  was  nearly  over, 
rejoicing  that  his  letters  were  done,  but  then  he  looked  discon- 
solately from  the  window,  and  pitied  the  weather.  '  Nothing  for 
it  but  billiards.  People  might  say  it  was  nonsense  to  have  a 
bUliard-table  in  such  a  house,  but  for  his  part  he  found  there  was 
110  getting  through  a  wet  day  without  them.  Philip  must  beat 
liim  as  usual,  and  Guy  might  have  one  of  the  young  ladies  to 
make  a  fourth.' 

'  Thank  yon,*  said  Guy,  *but  I  don't  play.' 

'  Not  play — eh  ?  Well,  we  will  teach  you  in  the  spinning  of  a 
ball,  and  I'll  have  my  httle  Amy  to  help  me  against  you  and 
PhiHp.' 

*  No,  thank  you,'  repeated  Guy,  colouring,  *  I  am  imder  a 
promise.' 

« Ha !  Eh  ?  What  ?  Your  grandfather  ?  He  could  see  no 
harm  in  such  play  as  this.  For  nothing,  you  imderstand.  You 
did  not  suppose  I  meant  anything  else  F' 

*  O  no,  of  course  not,'  eagerly  replied  Guy  ;  *  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  play,  thank  you,  I  have  promised  never  even  to 
look  on  at  a  game  at  billiards.' 

*  Ah,  poor  man,  he  had  too  much  reason,'  muttered  Mr.  Ed- 
monstone to  himself,  but  catching  a  warning  look  from  his  wife, 
he  became  suddenly  silent.  Guy,  meanwhile,  sat  looking  lost  in 
fad  thoughts,  till,  rousing  himself,  he  exdaimed, '  Don't  let  me 
prevent  you.' 

Mr.  Edmonstone  needed  but  little  persuasion,  and  carried 
Philip  off  to  the  billiard-table  in  the  front  hall. 

*  0, 1  am  so  glad !'  cried  Charlotte,  who  had,  within  the  last 
week,  learnt  Guy's  value  as  a  playfellow.  *  Now  you  will  never 
go  to  those  stupid  billiards,  but  I  shall  have  you  always,  every 
rainy  day.  Come  and  have  a  real  good  game  at  ball  on  the 
fitairs.' 

She  already  had  hold  of  his  hand,  and  would  have  dragged  him 
off  at  once,  had  he  not  waited  to  help  Charles  back  to  his  sofa; 
find  in  the  meantime  she  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  more  con- 
stant playmate,  Amabel,  to  join  the  game.  Poor  little  Amy 
regretted  the  being  obliged  to  refuse,  as  she  listened  to  the  merry 
sounds  and  bouncing  balls,  sighing  more  than  once  at  having 
turned  into  a  grown-up  young  lady ;  while  Philip  observed  to 
Laura,  who  was  officiating  as  billiard-marker,  that  Guy  was  still 
a  mere  boy. 

The  fates  favoured  Amy  at  last,  for  about  ]ialf  after  three,  ihd 
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biJliards  were  interrupted,  and  Philip,  pronouncing  the  ram  to 
be  almost  over,  invited  Guy  to  take  a  wsJk,  and  they  set  out  in  a 
very  grey  wet  mist,  while  Charlotte  and  Amy  commenced  a 
vigorous  game  at  battledore  and  shuttle-cock. 

The  grey  mist  had  faded  into  twilight,  and  twilight  into  some- 
thing like  night,  when  Charles  was  crossing  the  hafi,  with  the  aid 
of  Amy*s  arm,  Charlotte  carrying  the  crutch  behind  him,  and 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  helping  Laura  with  her  perspective  apparatus, 
all  on  their  way  to  dress  for  dinner ;  the  door  opened  and  m  came 
the  two  Morvilles.  Guy,  without  even  stopping  to  take  off  his 
great  coat,  ran  at  once  up  stairs,  and  the  next  moment  the  door 
of  his  room  was  shut  with  a  bang  that  shook  the  house,  and  ma/de 
them  all  start  and  look  at  Philip  for  explanation. 

*  Redclyffe  temper,'  said  he,  coolly,  with  a  half-smile  curling 
his  short  upper  lip. 

*  What  have  you  been  doing  to  him  ?'  sjud  Charles. 
'Nothing.     At  least  nothing  worthy  of  such  ire.     I  only 

entered  on  the  subject  of  his  Oxford  life,  and  advised  him  to  pre- 
pare  for  it,  for  his  education  has  as  yet  been  a  mere  farce.  He 
used  to  go  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  to  one  Potts,  a  self- 
educated  genius — a  sort  of  superior  writing-master  at  the  Moor- 
worth  commercial  school.  Of  course,  though  it  is  no  fauH  of  his, 
poor  feUow,  he  is  hardly  up  to  the  fifth  form,  and  he  must  make 
the  most  of  his  time,  if  he  is  not  to  be  plucked.  I  set  all  thia 
before  him  as  gently  as  I  could,  for  I  knew  with  whom  I  had  to 
deal,  yet  you  sec  how  it  is.* 

*  What  did  he  say  ?'  asked  Charles. 

'  He  said  nothing ;  so  far  I  give  him  credit ;  but  he  strode  on 
furiously  for  the  last  half  mile,  and  this  explosion  is  the  finale. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  poor  boy ;  I  beg  no  further  notice  maj 
be  taken  of  it.     Don't  you  want  an  arm,  Charlie  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you,*  answered  Charles,  with  a  little  surliness. 

*  You  had  better.  It  really  is  too  much  for  Amy,'  said  Philip^ 
making  a  move  as  if  to  take  possession  of  him,  as  he  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

*  Like  the  camellia,  I  suppose,'  he  replied ;  and  taking  his 
other  crutch  from  Cliarlotte,  he  began  determinedly  to  ascend 
without  assistance,  resolved  to  keep  Philip  a  prisoner  below  him 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  enjoying  the  notion  of  chafing  him  by 
the  delay.  Certainly  teasing  Philip  was  a  dear  delight  to 
Cliarles,  though  it  was  all  on  trust,  as,  if  he  succeeded,  his  cousin 
never  betrayed  his  annoyance  by  look  or  sign. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
dressing-room  door.  '  Come  in,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  looking 
up  from  her  letter-writing,  and  Guy  made  his  appearance,  looking 
Tery  do^vncaat 
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'  I  am  come/  he  said,  '  to  ask  pardon  for  the  disturbance  I 
made  just  now.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  be  irritated  at  Philip'a 
manner,  when  he  was  giving  me  some  good  advice,  and  I  am  very 
sorry/ 

*  What  has  happened  to  your  lip  ?'  she  exclaimed. 

He  put  his  handkerchief  to  it.  '  Is  it  bleeding  still  ?  It  is  a 
trick  of  mine  to  bite  my  lip  when  I  am  vexed.  It  seems  to  help 
to  keep  down  words.  '  There !  I  have  given  myself  a  mark  of 
this  hateful  outbreak.' 

He  looked  very  unhappy,  more  so,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  thought, 
than  the  actual  offence  required.  *  You  have  only  failed  in  part,* 
she  said.     *  It  was  a  victory  to  keep  down  words.' 

*The  feeling  is  the  {hin<j^  said  Guy;  *  besides,  I  showed  it 
plainly  enough,  without  speaking.' 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  take  advice  from  one  so  little  your  elder,* 
began  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  hut  ho  interrupted  her.  '  It  was  not 
the  advice.  That  was  very  good ;  I — *  but  ho  spoke  with  an 
effort, — *  I  am  obliged  to  him.  It  was — no,  I  won't  say  what,' 
he  added,  his  eyes  kindling,  then  changing  in  a  moment  to  a 
sorrowful,  resolute  tone,  '  Yes,  but  I  will^  and  then  I  shall  make 
myself  thoroughly  ashamed.  It  was  his  veiled  assumption  of 
superiority,  his  contempt  for  all  I  have  been  taught.  Just  as  if 
he  had  not  every  right  to  despise  me,  with  liis  talent  and 
fcholarship,  after  such  egregious  mistakes  as  I  had  made  in  the 
morning.  I  gave  him  little  reason  to  think  highly  of  my  attain- 
ments ;  but  let  him  slight  me  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  must  not 
slight  those  who  taught  me.     It  was  not  Mr.  Potts'  fault.' 

Even  the  name  could  not  spoil  the  spirited  sound  of  the 
speech,  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  full  of  sympathy.  '  You  must 
remember,'  she  said,  '  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  brought  up  at 
t  public  school,  nothing  compensates  for  the  want  of  the  regular 
dsssical  education.     I  have  no  doubt  it  was  very  provoking.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  be  excused,  thank  you,'  said  Guy.  *  Oh !  I 
am  grieved ;  for  I  thought  the  worst  of  my  temper  had  been 
subdued.  After  all  that  has  passed — all  I  felt — I  thought  it 
impossible.  Is  there  no  hope  for — '  He  covered  hi*  face  with 
his  hands,  then  recovering  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  he 
said, '  It  is  encroaching  too  much  on  your  kindness  to  come  here 
and  trouble  you  with  my  confessions.' 

'  No,  no,  indeed,'  said  she,  earnestly.  '  Kemember  how  we 
agreed  that  you  should  come  to  me  like  one  of  my  own  childrslu 
£[id,  indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  you  need  grieve  in  this  despairing 
way,  for  you  almost  overcame  the  fit  of  anger ;  and  perhaps  yoa 
were  off  your  guard  because  the  trial  came  in  an  miexpeeted 
wayP 
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*  It  did,  it  did,'  he  said,  eagerly ;  '  I  don't  mind  being  told 
point  blank  that  I  am  a  dunce,  but  that  Mr.  Potts — nay,  by 
implication — my  grandfather  should  be  set  at  nought  in  that 

■cool But  here  I  am  agjdn !'  said  he,  checking  liimself  in 

the  midst  of  his  vehemence ;  *  he  did  not  mean  that,  of  course. 
1  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.' 

*  I  am  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  *  that  if  you  always  treat 
jour  failings  in  this  way,  you  must  subdue  them  at  last.' 

*  It  is  all  failing,  and  resolving,  and  failing  again !'  said  Guy. 

'  Yes,  but  the  failures  become  slighter  and  less  frequent,  and 
the  end  is  victory.' 

*  The  end  victory !'  repeated  Guy,  in  a  musing  tone,  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantelshelf. 

*  Yes,  to  all  who  persevere  and  seek  for  help,'  said  Mrs. 
Edmonstone ;  and  he  raised  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  her  with 
an  earnest  look  that  surprised  her,  for  it  was  almost  as  if  the 
hope  came  home  to  him  as  something  new.  At  that  moment, 
however,  she  was  called  away,  and  directly  after  a  voice  in  the 
next  room  exclaimed,  *  Are  you  there,  Guy  ?  I  want  an  arm !' 
while  he  for  the  first  time  perceived  that  Charles's  door  was 
ejar. 

Charles  thought  all  this  a  great  fuss  about  nothing,  indeed  he 
was  glad  to  find  there  was  any  one  who  had  no  patience  with 
Philip ;  and  in  his  usual  mischievous  manner,  totally  reckless  of 
the  fearful  evil  of  interfering  with  the  influence  for  good  which 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Philip  might  exert  over  Guy,  he  spoke 
thus ;  *  I  begin  to  think  the  world  must  be  more  docile  than  I 
have  been  disposed  to  give  it  credit  for.  How  a  certain  cousin  of 
ours  has  e Reaped  numerous  delicate  hints  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness is  to  me  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  w^orld.' 

*  No  one  better  deserves  that  his  advice  should  be  followed,* 
said  Guy,  with  some  constraint. 

*  An  additional  reason  against  it,'  said  Charles.  *  Plague  czl 
that  bell !  I  meant  to  have  broken  through  your  formalities 
and  had  a  candid  opinion  of  Don  Philip  before  it  rang.' 

*  Then  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  could  hardly  have  given  you  a 
candid  opinion  just  at  present.' 

Charles  was  vexed ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  that 
<xuy  did  not  yet  feel  himself  out  of  his  leading-strings,  and  was 
fitill  on  his  good  behaviour.  After  such  a  flash  as  this  there  was 
no  fear  but  there  was  that  in  him  which  would  create  mischief 
and  disturbance  enough.  Charles  was  well  principled  at  the 
and  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  had  it  been  set 
him  how  dangerous  might  be  the  cflect  of  destroying  the 
d[  a  friendship  between  Guy  and  the  only  person  whose 
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gtddance  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  him ;  but  bis  idle,  unoc- 
cupied life,  and  habit  of  only  thinking  of  things  as  they  con- 
cerned his  immediate  amusement,  made  him  ready  to  do  anything 
for  the  sake  of  opposition  to  Phihp,  and  enjoy  the  vague  idea  of 
excitement  to  be  derived  from  anxiety  about  his  father's  ward, 
whom  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  with  increased  liking  as  he 
became  certain  that  what  he  called  the  Puritan  spirit  was  not 
native  to  him. 

At  dinner-time,  Guy  was  as  silent  as  on  his  first  arrival,  and 
there  would  have  been  very  Httle  conversation  had  not  the  other 
gentlemen  talked  pohtics,  Philip  leading  the  discussion  to  bear 
upon  the  duties  and  prospects  of  landed  proprietors,  and  dwelHng 
on  the  extent  of  their  opportunities  for  doing  good.  He  tried 
to  get  Guy's  attention  by  speaking  of  Redclyffe,  of  the  large 
circle  influenced  by  the  head  of  the  Morville  family,  and  of  the 
hopes  entertained  by  Lord  Thomdale  that  this  power  would 
prove  a  valuable  support  to  the  rightful  cause.  He  spoke  in 
vain ;  the  young  heir  of  Redclyffe  made  answers  as  brief,  absent, 
and  indifferent,  as  if  all  this  concerned  him  no  more  than  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  Philip,  mentally  pronoimcing  him 
sullen,  turned  to  address  himself  to  Laura. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  left  the  dining-room,  Guy  roused 
himself,  and  began  by  saying  to  his  guardian  that  he  was  afraid 
he  was  very  deficient  in  classical  knowledge ;  that  he  found  he 
must  work  hai'd  before  going  to  Oxford;  and  asked  whether 
there  was  any  tutor  in  the  neighbourhood  to  whom  he  could 
apply. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  opened  his  eyes,  as  much  amazed  as  if  Guy 
liad  asked  if  there  was  any  executioner  in  the  neighbourhood 
^ho  could  cut  off  his  head.  Phihp  was  no  less  surprised,  but 
he  held  his  peace,  thinking  it  was  well  Guy  had  sense  enough  to 
jiropose  it  volimtarily,  as  he  would  have  suggested  it  to  his  uncle 
as  soon  as  there  was  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  private.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Edmonstone  had  recollected  himself,  and  pronoimced 
it  to  be  exceedingly  proper,  &c.,  they  entered  into  a  discussion 
on  the  neighbounng  curates,  and  came  at  last  to  a  resolution 
that  Philip  should  see  whether  Mr.  Lascelles,  a  curate  of  Broad- 
stone,  and  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his  own,  would  read  wich  Guy 
a  few  hours  in  every  week. 

Alter  this  was  settled,  Guy  looked  relieved,  though  he  was 
not  himself  all  the  evening,  and  sat  in  his  old  corner  between  the 
jilants  and  the  window,*  where  he  read  a  grave  book,  instead  of 
talking,  singing,  or  finishing  his  volume  of  'Ten  Thousand 
a- Year.'  Charlotte  was  all  this  time  ill  at  ease.  She  looked 
irom  Guy  to  Phihp,  from  PhiHp  to  Guy ;  she  shut  her  mo 
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if  she  was  forming  some  great  resolve,  then  coloured,  and  looked 
confused,  rushing  into  the  conversation  with  something  more 
maUapropos  than  usual,  as  if  on  purpose  to  appear  at  her  ease. 
At  last,  just  hefore  her  bed-time,  when  the  tea  was  coming  in, 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  engaged  with  that,  Laura  reading,  Amy 
clearing  Charles's  little  table,  and  Philip  helping  Mr.  Edmonstone 
to  imravel  the  confused  accounts  of  the  late  cheating  baiM^  Guy 
suddenly  found  her  standing  by  him,  perusing  his  face  with  au 
the  power  of  her  great  blue  eyes.  She  started  as  he  looked  up, 
and  put  her  face  into  Amabel's  great  myrtle,  as  if  she  would 
make  it  appear  that  she  was  smelling  to  it. 

'  Well,  Charlotte  ?'  said  he,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  made 
her  speak,  but  in  a  frightened,  embarrassed  whisper. 

*  Guy— -Guy — Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  wanted  to         * 
'  Well,  what  ?'  said  he,  kindly. 

'  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  you  are  not  angry  with  Philip. 
You  don't  mean  to  keep  up  the  feud,  do  you  ?' 

*  Feud  ?' — I  hope  not,'  said  Guy,  too  much  in  earnest  to  bo 
diverted  with  her  lecture.     *  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  liim.' 

'  Are  you  really  P'  said  Charlotte,  her  head  a  little  on  one  side. 
*  I  thought  he  had  been  scolding  you.* 

Scolding  was  so  very  inappropriate  to  Philip's  calm,  argu- 
mentative way  of  advising,  that  it  became  impossible  not  to 
laugh. 

*  Not  scolding,  then  ?'  said  Charlotte.  *  You  are  too  nearly 
grown  up  for  that,  but  telling  you  to  learn,  and  being  tiresome.' 

*  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  be  provoked  at  first,*  answered  Guy : 
^  but  I  hope  I  have  thought  better  of  it,  and  am  going  to  act 
upon  it.* 

Charlotte  opened  her  eyes  wider  than  ever,  but  in  the  midst 
of  her  amazement  Mrs.  Edmonstone  called  to  Guy  to  quit  his 
laafy  screen  and  come  to  tea. 

Philip  was  to  return  to  Broadstone  the  next  day,  and  as  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  had  some  errands  there  that  would  occupy  her 
longer  than  Charles  liked  to  wait  in  the  carriage,  it  was  settled 
that  Philip  should  drive  her  there  in  the  pony  phaeton,  and  Guy 
accompany  them  and  drive  back,  thus  having  an  opportimity  of 
seeing  Philip's  print  of  the  '  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,*  returning 
some  calls,  and  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  whilst  she  was 
shopping.  They  appointed  an  hour  and  place  of  meeting,  and 
kept  to  it,  after  which  Mrs.  Edmonstone  took  Guy  with  her  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Deane,  the  wife  of  the  colonel. 

It  was  currently  believed  among  the  young  Edmonstonea, 
that  Mamma  and  Mrs.  Deane  never  met  without  talking  over 

V  Morville's  good  qualities,  and  the  present  visit  proved  no 
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excq)tion.  Mrs.  Deane,  a  kind,  opcn-bearted,  eldcilj  lady,  was 
Terj  fond  of  ^Ir.  Morville,  and  proud  of  him  as  a  credit  to  tho 
regiment ;  and  she  told  several  traits  of  his  excellent  judgment, 
kindness  of  heart,  and  power  of  leading  to  the  right  course. 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  listened,  and  replied  with  delight;  and  no  less 
pleasure  and  admiration  were  seen  reflected  in  her  young  friend's 
radiant  face. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone' s  first  question,  as  they  set  out  on  their 
homeward  drive,  was.  whether  they  had  seen  Mr.  Lascelles  P 

*  Yes,'  said  Guy,  '  I  am  to  begin  to-morrow,  and  go  to  him 
every  Monday  and  Thursday.' 

*  That  is  prompt.' 

*  Ah !  I  have  no  time  to  lose;  besides,  I  have  been  leading  too 
smooth  a  life  with  you.  I  want  something  impleasant  to  keep 
me  in  order.  Something  famously  horrid,'  repeated  he,  smacking 
the  whip  with  a  relish,  as  if  he  would  have  applied  that  if  he 
could  have  found  nothing  else. 

*  You  think  you  live  too  smoothly  at  Hollywell,'  said  Mrs. 
Edmonstone,  hardly  able,  with  all  her  respect  for  his  good 
impulses,  to  help  laughing  at  this  strange  boy. 

*  Yes.  Happy,  thoughtless,  vehement;  that  is  what  your  kind- 
ness makes  me.  Was  it  not  a  proof,  that  I  must  needs  fly  out 
at  such  a  petty  provocation?' 

*  I  should  not  have  thought  it  such  a  very  exciting  life;  cer- 
tainly not  such  as  is  usually  said  to  lead  to  thoughtlessness;  and 
we  have  been  even  quieter  than  usual  since  you  came.' 

'Ah,  you  don't  know  what  stufl^  I  am  made  of,'  said  Guy, 
gravely,  though  smiling ;  *  your  own  home  party  is  enough  to  do 
me  barm;  it  is  so  exceedingly  pleasant.' 

*  Pleasant  thingK  do  not  necessarily  do  harm.' 

*  Not  to  you;  not  to  people  who  are  not  easily  unsettled ;  but 
when  I  go  up  stairs,  at'ter  a  talkhig,  merry  evening,  such  as  the 
night  before  last,  I  fmd  that  I  have  enjoyed  it  too  much ;  I  am 
all  abroad !  I  can  hardly  fix  ray  thoughts,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do,  since  here  I  must  be,  and  I  can't  either  be  silent,  or 
Mt  up  in  my  own  room.' 

*  Certainly  not/  said  she,  smiling ;  '  there  are  duties  of  society 
vhich  you  owe  even  to  us  dangerous  people.' 

'  No,  no :  don't  misimderstand  me.  The  fault  is  in  myself. 
If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  could  learn  nothing  but  good,'  said 
Guy,  speaking  very  eagerly,  distressed  at  her  answer. 

*  I  beheve  I  understand  you,'  said  she,  marvelling  at  the 
•enouB,  ascetic  temper,  coupled  with  the  very  high  animal  spirits. 
*  For  your  comfort,  I  believe  the  imsettled  feeling  you  complain 
of  is  cideflj  the  effect  cf  novelty.    You  have  led  so  very  retired 
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a  life,  that  a  lively  family  party  is  to  you  what  dissipation  would 
be  to  other  people;  and,  as  you  must  meet  the  world  some  time  or 
other,  it  is  better  the  first  encounter  with  it  should  be  in  this 
comparatively  innoctnt  form.  Go  on  watching  yourself,  and  it 
will  do  you  no  harm,* 

*  Yes,  but  if  I  find  it  does  me  harm?  It  would  be  cowardly 
to  run  away,  and  resistance  should  be  from  within.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  duty  of  giving  up,  wrenching  oneself 
from  all  that  has  temptation  in  it.' 

*  There  is  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone, '  that  has  no  tempt- 
ation in  it;  but  I  should  think  the  rule  was  plain.  If  a  duty  such 
as  that  of  living  amon^  us  for  the  present,  and  making  yourself 
moderately  agreeable,  mvolves  temptations,  they  must  be  met 
and  battled  from  within.  In  the  same  way,  your  position  in 
society,  with  all  its  duties,  could  not  be  laid  aside  because  it  is 
full  of  trial.  Those  who  do  such  things  are  faint-hearted,  and 
fail  in  trust  in  Him  who  fixed  their  station,  and  finds  room  for 
them  to  deny  themselves  in  the  trivial  roimd  and  common  task. 
It  is  pleasure  involving  no  duty  that  should  be  given  up,  if  we 
£nd  it  liable  to  lead  us  astray.' 

*I  see,'  answered  Guy,  musinglv;  'and  this  reading  comes 
naturally,  and  b  just  what  I  wanted  to  keep  the  pleasant  things 
from  getting  a  full  hold  of  me.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
sooner,  instead  of  dawdling  a  whole  month  in  idleness.  Then 
all  this  would  not  have  happened.  I  hope  it  will  be  very 
tough.' 

*  1  ou  have  no  great  love  for  Latin  and  Greek  ?' 

*  Oh  r  cried  Guy,  eagerly,  *to  be  sure  I  delight  in  Homer  and 
the  Georgics,  and  plenty  more.  What  splendid  things  there  are 
in  these  old  fellows !  But  I  never  liked  the  drudgery  part  of  the 
aCFair;  and  now  if  am  to  be  set  to  work  to  be  accurate,  and  to 
get  up  all  the  grammar  and  the  Greek  roots,  it  will  be  horrid 
enough  in  all  conscience.' 

He  groaned  as  deeply  as  if  he  had  not  been  congratulating 
himself  just  before  on  the  difficulty. 

*  Who  was  your  tutor,'  asked  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

*  Mr.  Potts,'  said  Guy.  *  He  is  a  very  clever  man ;  he  had  a 
common  grammar-school  education,  but  he  struggled  on — ^taught 
himself  a  great  deal — and  at  last  thought  it  great  promotion  to 
be  a  teacher  at  the  Commercial  Academy,  as  they  call  it,  at 
Moorworth,  where  Markham's  nephews  went  to  school.  He  is 
very  clever,  I  assure  you,  and  very  patient  of  the  hard,  wearing 
life  he  must  have  of  it  there;  and  oh!  so  enjoying  a  new  book, 
or  an  afternoon  to  himself.     When  I  was  aboat  eight  or  nine,  I 
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began  with  him,  riding  into  Moorworth  three  times  in  a  week  ; 
and  I  have  gone  on  eyer  since.  I  am  sure  he  has  done  the  hest 
he  could  for  me;  and  he  made  the  readings  very  pleasant  hy  his 
own  enjoyment.  If  Philip  had  known  the  difficulties  that  man 
has  struggled  through,  and  his  heautiful  temper,  persevering  in 
doing  his  best  and  being  contented,  I  am  sure  he  could  never 
have  spoken  contemptuously  of  him.' 

*  I  am  sure  he  would  not,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone ;  '  all  he 
meant  was,  that  a  person  without  a  university  education  cannot 
tell  what  the  requirements  are  to  which  a  man  must  come  up  in 
these  days.' 

*  Ah  V  said  Guy,  laughing,  *  how  I  wished  Mr.  Potts  had  beer* 
there  to  have  enjoyed  Sstening  to  Philip  and  Mr.  Lascelles  dis- 
cussing some  new  Lexicon,  digging  down  for  roots  of  words,  and 
quoting  passages  of  obscure  Greek  poets  at  such  a  rate,  that  if 
my  eyes  had  been  shut  I  could  have  thought  them  two  withered 
old  students  in  spectacles  and  snufT-coloured  coats.' 

'  Philip  was  in  his  element,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  smiling. 

*  Really,'  proceeded  Guy,  with  animation,  *  the  more  I  hear 
and  see  of  Philip,  the  more  I  wonder.  What  a  choice  collection 
of  books  he  has — so  many  of  them  school  prizes,  and  how  beau- 
tifully bound !' 

*  Ah !  that  is  one  of  Philip's  peculiar  ways.  With  all  his 
prudence  and  his  love  of  books,  I  believe  he  would  not  buy  olo 
unless  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  dress  it 
handsomely.     Did  you  see  the  print?' 

*  Yes,  that  I  did.  What  glonous  loveliness !  There  is  nothing 
that  does  it  justice  but  the  description  in  the  lecture.  Oh !  I 
forgot,  you  have  not  heard  it.  You  must  let  me  read  it  to  you 
by-and-by.  Those  two  little  angels,  what  faces  they  have.  Pei- 
fect  innocence — one  full  of  reasoning,  the  other  of  unreasoning 
adoration  r 

I  see  it!'  suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Edmonstone;  'I  see  what 
you  are  hke  in  one  of  your  looks,  not  by  any  means  in  all — it  is 
to  the  larger  of  those  two  angels.' 

*  Very  seldom,  I  should  guess,'  said  Guy ;  and  sinking  his  voice, 
as  if  he  was  communicating  a  most  painfid  fact,  he  added,  *  My 
real  likeness  is  old  Sir  Hugh's  portrait  at  home.  But  what  were 
we  saying  ?  Oh !  about  Philip.  How  nice  those  stories  were 
of  Mrs.  JL)eane's.' 

*  She  is  very  fond  of  him.' 

*  To  have  won  so  much  esteem  and  admiration  already  from 
strangers,  with  no  prejudice  in  his  favour. — It  must  be  entirely 
his  own  doing;  and  well  it  may!     Every  time  one  hears  of  him, 
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something  comes  out  to  make  him  seem  more  admirable.  Ton 
are  laughing  at  me,  and  I  own  it  is  presumptuous  to  praise ;  but 
1  did  not  mean  to  praise,  only  to  admire.' 

*  I  like  very  much  to  hear  my  nephew  praised ;  I  was  only 
smiling  at  your  enthusiastic  way.' 

*  I  only  wonder  I  am  not  more  enthusiastic,'  said  Guy.  '  I 
suppose  it  is  his  plain  good  sense  that  drives  away  that  sort 
of  feeling,  for  he  is  as  near  heroism  in  the  way  of  self-sacriiice 
as  a  man  can  be  in  these  days.' 

*  Poor  Philip !  if  disappointment  can  make  a  hero,  it  has  fallen 
to  his  share.  Ah !  Guy,  you  are  brightening  and  looking  like 
one  of  my  young  ladies  in  hopes  of  a  tale  of  true  love  crossed^ 
but  it  was  only  love  of  a  sister.' 

*  The  sister  for  whom  he  gave  up  so  much  f ' 

'  Yes,  his  sister  Marg^aret.  She  was  eight  or  nine  years  older, 
very  handsome,  very  clever,  a  good  deal  like  him — a  pattern 
elder  sister;  indeed,  she  brought  him  up  in  great  part  after  hi& 
mother  died,  and  he  was  devoted  to  her.  I  do  believe  it  made 
the  sacrifice  of  his  prospects  quite  easy  to  him,  to  know  it  was 
for  her  sake,  that  she  would  live  on  at  Stylehurst,  and  the  change 
be  softened  to  her.  Then  came  Fanny's  illness,  and  that  led  to 
the  marriage  with  Dr.  Henley.  It  was  just  what  no  one  could 
object  to ;  he  is  a  respectable  man  in  full  practice,  with  a  large 
income ;  but  he  is  much  older  than  she  is,  not  her  equal  in  mind 
or  cultivation,  and,  though  I  hardly  like  to  say  so,  not  at  all  a 
religious  man.  At  any  rate,  Margaret  Morville  was  one  of  the 
last  people  one  could  bear  to  see  marry  for  the  sake  of  an  esta- 
blishment.' 

*  Could  her  brother  do  nothing  ?' 

'  He  expostulated  with  all  his  might;  but  at  nineteen  he  could 
do  little  with  a  determined  sister  of  twenty-seven ;  and  the  very 
truth  and  power  of  his  remonstrance  must  have  made  it  leave  a 
sting.  Poor  fellow,  I  believe  he  suffered  terribly — just  as  he  had 
lost  Fanny,  too,  which  he  felt  very  deeply,  for  she  was  a  very 
sweet  creature,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  her.  It  was  like  losing 
both  sisters  and  home  at  once.' 

*  Has  he  not  just  been  staying  with  Mrs.  Henley?* 

*  Yes.  There  was  never  any  coolness,  as  people  call  it.  Ho 
is  the  one  thing  she  loves  and  is  proud  of.  They  always  cor- 
respond, and  he  often  stays  with  her;  but  he  owns  to  disliking 
the  Doctor,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  much  comfort  in  Margaret 
herself,  for  he  always  comes  back  more  grave  and  stem  than  he 
went.  Her  house,  with  all  her  good  wishes,  can  be  no  home  to 
him ;  and  so  we  try  to  make  Hollywell  supply  the  place  of  Style- 
burst  as  well  as  we  can.' 
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How  glad  lie  must  be  to  have  jou  to  comfort  himl' 
Philip  ?  Oh  no.  He  was  always  reserved ;  open  to  no  one 
but  Margaret,  not  even  to  his  father ;  and  since  her  marriage 
he  has  shut  himself  up  within  himself  more  than  ever.  It  has, 
at  least  I  think  it  is  this  that  has  given  him  a  severity,  an 
unwillingness  to  trust,  which  I  believe  is  ofben  the  consequence 
of  a  great  disappointment  either  in  love  or  in  friendship.* 

*  Thank  you  for  telling  me,'  said  Guy:  *I  shall  understand 
him  better,  and  look  up  to  him  more.  Oh !  it  is  a  cruel  thing 
to  find  that  what  one  loves  is,  or  has  not  been,  all  one  thought. 
Wliat  must  he  not  have  gone  through  !* 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  well  pleased  to  have  given  so  much 
assistance  to  Guy's  sincere  desire  to  become  attached  to  his 
cousin,  one  of  the  most  favourable  signs  in  the  character  tliat 
was  winning  so  much  upon  her. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  doud  was  o'er  my  childhood's  dream, 

I  sat  in  solitude ; 
I  know  not  how — I  know  not  why. 
But  round  my  soul  all  drearily 

There  was  a  silent  shroud. 

Thouohts  isr  Past  Yeabs. 

MRS.  EDMONSTONE  was  anxious  to  hear  Mr.  Lascelles* 
opinion  of  his  pupil,  and  in  time  she  learnt  that  he  thought 
Sir  Ghiy  had  very  good  abilities,  and  a  f^  amoimt  of  general 
information ;  but  that  his  classical  knowledge  was  far  from  accu- 
rate, and  mathematics  had  been  greatly  neglected.  He  had  been 
encouraged  to  think  his  work  done  when  he  had  gathered  the 
general  meaning  of  a  passage,  or  translated  it  into  English  verse, 
spirited  and  flowing,  but  often  further  from  the  original  than 
lie  or  his  tutor  coidd  perceive.  He  had  never  been  taught  to 
work,  at  least  as  other  boys  study,  and  great  application  would 
be  requisite  to  bring  his  attainments  to  a  level  with  those  of  far 
less  clever  boys  educated  at  a  public  school. 

Mr.  Lascelles  told  him  so  at  first ;  but  as  there  were  no  reflec- 
tions on  his  grandfather,  or  on  Mr.  Potts,  Guy's  lip  did  not  sufler, 
and  he  only  asked  how  many  hours  a  day  he  ought  to  read. 
*  Three,'  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  with  due  r^^d  to  a  probable  want 
of  habits  of  application ;  but  then  remembering  how  much  was 
undone,  he  added,  that '  it  ought  to  be  four,  or  more,  if  possible.' 

'  Four  it  shall  be,'  said  Guy;  '  five,  if  I  can.' 

His  whole  strength  of  wiU  was  set  to  accomplish  these  (bar 
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hours,  taking  them  before  and  after  breakfast,  working  hard  all 
the  morning  till  the  last  hoiur  before  Imicheon,  when  he  came  to 
read  the  lectures  on  poetry  with  Charles.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
it  appeared  that  Charles  had  so  entirely  ceased  to  consider  him  as 
company,  as  to  domineer  over  him  like  his  own  family. 

Used  as  Guy  had  been  to  an  active  out-of-doors  life,  and  now 
turned  back  to  authors  he  had  read  long  ago,  to  fight  his  way 
through  the  construction  of  their  language,  not  excusing  himself 
one  jot  of  the  difficulty,  nor  turning  aside  from  one  mountain  over 
which  his  own  efforts  could  carry  him,  he  found  his  work  as  tough 
and  tedious  as  he  could  wish  or  fear,  and  by  the  end  of  the  morn- 
ing was  thoroughly  fagged.  Then  would  have  been  the  re- 
freshing time  for  recreation  in  that  pleasant  idling-place,  the 
HoUywell  drawing-room.  Any  other  time  of  day  would  have 
suited  Charles  as  well  for  the  reading,  but  he  liked  to  take  the 
hour  at  noon,  and  never  perceived  that  this  made  all  the  differ- 
ence to  his  friend  of  a  toil  or  a  pleasure.  Now  and  then  G-uy 
gave  tremendous  yawns ;  and  once  when  Charles  told  him  he  was 
very  stupid,  proposed  a  different  time ;  but  as  Charles  objected, 
he  yielded  as  submissively  as  the  rest  of  the  household  were  accus- 
tomed to  do. 

To  watch  Quy  was  one  of  Charles's  chief  amusements,  and  he 
rejoiced  greatly  in  the  prospect  of  hearing  his  history  of  his  first 
dinner-party.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Edmonstone,  and  Sir  Guy 
Morville,  were  invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownlow. 
Mr.  Edmonstone  was  delighted  as  usual  with  any  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  neighbours ;  Guy  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know  whether 
he  liked  the  notion  or  not ;  Laura  told  him  it  would  be  verv 
absurd  and  stupid,  but  there  would  be  some  good  music,  and 
Charles  ordered  her  to  say  no  more,  that  he  might  have  the 
account,  the  next  morning,  from  a  fresh  and  unprejudiced  mind. 

His  next  morning's  question  was,  of  course, '  How  did  you  like 
your  party?' 

'  0,  it  was  great  fun.  Guy's  favourite  answer  was  caught  up 
in  the  midst,  as  Laura  replied, '  It  was  just  what  their  parties 
always  are.* 

.    *  Come,  let  us  have  the  history.  Who  handed  who  into  dinner  ? 
1  hope  Guy  had  Mrs.  Brownlow.' 

'  Oh  no,*  said  Laura ;  '  we  had  both  the  honourables.' 

'NotPhiHp?* 

'No,*  said  Guy;  'the  fidus  Achates  was  without  his  pious 

*  \^ery  good,  Guy,'  said  Charles,  enjoying  the  laugh. 
'  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  it,'  said  Guy,  rather  apologizing, 
'  when  I  was  watching  Thomdale's  manner ;  it  is  such  an  imitik 
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lion  of  Philip ;  looking  droller,  I  think,  in  his  absence,  than  in 
his  presence.    I  wonder  if  he  is  conscious  of  it.' 

'  It  does  not  suit  him  at  all,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone ;  *  because 
he  has  no  natural  dignity.' 

'  A  man  ought  to  be  six  foot  one,  person  and  mind,  to  suit 
with  that  grand,  sedate,  gracious  way  of  Philip's,'  said  Guy. 

'There's  Ghiy's  measure  of  Philip's  intellect,'  said  Charles j 
'just  six  foot  one  inch.' 

'  As  much  more  than  other  people's  as  his  height,'  said  Guy. 

'  Who  was  your  neighbour,  Laura  ?'  asked  Amy. 

*  Dr.  Mayerne ;  I  was  very  glad  of  him,  to  keep  off  those  h\mt« 
ing  friends  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  never  ask  anything  but  if  one 
has  been  to  the  races,  and  if  one  likes  balls.' 

^  And  how  did  Mrs.  Brownlow  behave  ?'  said  Charles. 

*  She  is  a  wonderful  woman,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  in  her 
quiet  way ;  and  Guy,  with  an  expression  between  drollery  and 
simplicity,  said,  *  Then  there  aren't  many  like  her.* 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 
'  Is  she  ceally  a  lady?' 

*  Philip  commonly  calls  her  '  that  woman,' '  said  Charles.  '  He 
has  never  got  over  her  one  night  classing  hiin  with  his  *  yoimg 
man'  and  myself,  as  three  of  the  shyest  monkeys  she  ever  came 
across.' 

'  She  wont  say  so  of  Maurice,'  said  Laura,  as  they  recovered 
the  laugh. 

'  I  heard  her  deluding  some  young  lady  by  saying  he  was  the 
eldest  son,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

'  Mamma !'  cried  Amy,  *  could  she  have  thought  so  ?' 

*  1  put  in  a  gentle  hint  on  Lord  de  Courcy's  existence,  to  which 
she  answered,  m  her  quick  way, '  0  ay,  I  forgot ;  but  then  he  is 
the  second,  and  that's  the  next  thing." 

'If  you  could  but  have  heard  the  stories  she  and  Maurice  were 
telling  each  other !'  said  Guy.  '  He  was  playing  her  off,  I  believe ; 
for  whatever  she  told,  he  capped  with  something  more  wonderful. 
Ib  she  really  a  lady?' 

*  By  birth,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  *  It  is  only  her  high  spirits 
and  small  judgment  that  make  her  so  absurd.' 

'  How  loud  she  is,  too !'  said  Laura.  '  What  was  all  that  about 
horses,  Ghiy?' 

'  She  was  saying  she  drove  two  such  spirited  horses,  bhat  all 
the  grooms  were  afraid  of  them ;  and  when  she  wanted  to  take 
out  her  little  boy,  Mr.  Brownlow  said, '  You  may  do  as  you  like, 
xny  dear,  but  I  wont  have  my  son's  neck  broken,  whatever  you 
do  with  your  own.'  So  Maurice  answered  by  declaring  he  knew 
a  ladj  who  drove,  not  two,  but  four-in-hand,  and  when  the  leaders 
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turned  round  and  looked  her  in  the  face,  gave  a  little  nod,  and 
said,  *  I*m  obliged  for  your  civility.'  * 

'  Oh !  I  wisli  I  had  heard  that/  cried  Laura. 

*  Did  you  hear  her  saying  she  smoked  cigars  ?' 
Every  one  cried  out  with  horror  or  laughter. 

'  Of  course,  Maurice  told  a  story  of  a  lady  who  had  a  cigar-case 
hanging  at  her  chatelaine,  and  always  took  one  to  refresh  her 
after  a  ball.* 

Guy  was  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  his  horse,  and 
rode  off  at  once  to  Mr.  Lascelles. 

.  On  his  return  he  went  straight  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  reading  to  Charles,  and  abruptly  ex- 
claimed,— 

*  I  told  you  wrong.  She  only  said  she  had  smoked  one  cigar.* 
Then,  perceiving  that  he  was  interrupting,  he  added, '  I  beg  your 
pardon,'  and  went  away. 

The  next  evening,  on  coming  in  from  a  solitary  skating,  he 
found  the  younger  party  in  the  drawing-room,  Charles  entertain- 
ing the  Miss  Harpers  with  the  story  of  the  cigars.  He  hastily 
interposed — 

*  I  told  you  it  was  but  one.' 

'  Ay,  tried  one,  and  went  on.  She  was  preparing  an  order  for 
Havannah.' 

'  I  thought  I  told  you  I  repeated  the  conversation  incorrectly.' 

'  If  it  is  not  the  letter,  it  is  the  spirit,'  said  Charles,  vexed  at 
the  interference  with  his  sport  of  amasdng  the  Harpers  with  out- 
rageous stories  of  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

'  It  is  just  like  her,'  said  one  of  them.  '  I  could  believe  any- 
thing of  Mrs.  Brownlow.' 

*  X  on  must  not  believe  this,'  said  Guy,  gently.  *  I  repeated 
incorrectly  what  had  better  have  been  forgotten,  and  I  must  beg 
my  foolish  exaggeration  may  go  no  further.' 

Charles  became  sullenly  sUent;  Guy  stood  thoughtful;  and 
Laura  and  Amabel  could  not  easily  sustain  the  conversation  till 
the  visitors  took  their  leave. 

*  Here's  a  pother  1'  grumbled  Charles,  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  for  spoiling  vour  story,'  said  Guy;  *  but  it 
was  my  fault,  so  I  was  obliged  to  interfere.* 

'  Bosh !'  said  Charles.     '  Who  cares  whether  she  smoked  one 
or  twenty?    She  is  Mrs.  Brownlow  still.' 
'  The  point  is,  what  was  truth  F'  said  Laura. 

*  Straining  at  gnats,'  said  Charles. 

*  Little  wings  h'  said  Guy,  glancing  at  AmabcL 
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*  Have  it  your  own  way,'  said  Charles,  throwing  liis  head  back ; 
•  they  must  be  little  souls,  indeed,  that  stick  at  such  trash.' 

Ghiy's  brows  were  contracted  with  vexation,  but  Laura  looked 
up  very  prettily,  saying — 

*  Never  mind  him.  We  must  all  honour  you  for  doing  such  an 
impleasant  thing.' 

•You  will  recommend  him  favourably  to  Philip,'  growled 
Charles. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  presently  Ghiy  asked  whether  he  would 
go  up  to  dress  ?  Having  no  other  way  of  showing  his  displeasure, 
he  refused,  and  remained  nursing  his  ill-humour,  till  he  forgot 
how  slight  the  offence  had  been,  and  worked  himself  into  a  sort 
of  insane  desire — half  mischievous,  half  revengeful — ^to  be  as  pro- 
voking as  he  could  in  his  turn. 

Seldom  had  he  been  more  contrary^  as  his  old  nurse  was  wont 
to  call  it.  No  one  could  please  him,  and  Gruy  was  not  allowed  to 
do  anything  for  him.  Whatever  he  said  was  intended  to  rub  on 
some  sore  place  in  Guy's  mind.  His  mother  and  Laura's  signs 
made  him  worse,  for  he  had  the  pleasure  of  teasing  them,  also ; 
but  Guy  endured  it  all  with  perfect  temper,  and  he  grew  more 
cross  at  his  failure ;  yet,  from  force  of  habit,  at  bed-time,  he  foimd 
himself  on  the  stairs  with  Guy's  arm  supporting  him. 

*  Good  night,'  said  Guy,  when  he  had  landed  him  in  his  own 
room. 

*  Good  night,'  said  Charles ;  *  I  tried  hard  to  poke  up  the  lion 
to-night,  but  I  see  it  wont  do.' 

This  plea  of  trying  experiments  was  neither  absolutely  true 
nor  false ;  but  it  restored  Charles  to  himself,  by  saving  a  confes- 
sion that  he  had  been  out  of  temper,  and  enablinsj  him  to  treat 
with  his  wonted  indifference  the  expostulations  of  iather,  mother, 
and  Laura. 

Now  that  the  idea  of  *  poking  up  the  lion*  had  once  occurred, 
it  became  his  great  occupation  to  attempt  it.  He  wanted  to  see 
8ome  evidence  of  the  fiery  temper,  and  it  was  a  new  sport  to  try 
to  rouse  it ;  one,  too,  which  had  the  greater  relish,  as  it  kept  the 
rest  of  the  family  on  thorns. 

He  would  argue  against  his  real  opinion,  talk  against  his  better 
sense,  take  the  wrong  side,  and  say  much  that  was  very  far  from 
his  true  sentiments.  Guy  could  not  imderstand  at  first,  and  was 
quite  confounded  at  some  of  the  views  he  espoused,  till  Laura 
came  to  his  help,  greatly  irritating  her  brother  by  hints  that  he 
was  not  in  earnest.  Next  time  she  could  speak  to  Guy  alone, 
she  told  him  he  must  not  take  all  Charles  said  literally 

'  I  thought  he  could  hardly  mean  it;  but  why  should  he  talk  sop' 
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*  I  can't  excase  him ;  I  know  it  is  very  wrong,  and  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  and  it  is  very  disagreeable  of  him — I  wish  he 
would  not ;  but  he  always  does  what  he  likes,  and  it  is  one  of 
his  amusements,  so  we  must  bear  with  him,  poor  fellow.' 

From  that  time  Guy  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  in  reining  in 
his  temper  in  arguing  with  Charles,  except  once,  when  the  Hon 
was  fairly  roused  by  something  that  sounded  like  a  sneer  about 
Ejng  Charles  I. 

His  whole  face  changed,  his  hazel  eye  gleamed  with  light  like 
an  eagle's,  and  he  started  up,  exclaiming — 

'  You  did  not  mean  that  ?' 

'  Ask  Strafford,'  answered  Charles,  coolly,  startled,  but  satisfied 
to  have  foxmd  the  vulnerable  point. 

*  Ungenerous,  unmanly,'  said  Guy,  his  voice  low,  but  quivering 
with  indignation;  '  ungenerous  to  reproach  him  with  what  he  so 
bitterly  repented.     Could  not  his  penitence,  could  not  his  own 

blood '  but  as  he  spoke,  the  gleam  of  wrath  faded,  the  flush 

deepened  on  the  cheek,  and  he  left  the  room. 

*  Ha  I'  soliloquized  Charles,  *  I've  done  it !  I  could  fancy  his 
wrath  something  terrific  when  it  was  once  well  up.  I  didn't 
know  what  was  coming  next ;  but  I  believe  he  has  got  himself 
pretty  well  in  hand.  It  is  playing  with  edge  tools ;  and  now  I 
have  been  favoured  with  one  flash  of  the  Morville  eye,  I'll  let 
him  alone;  but  it  tyled  me  to  be  treated  as  something  beneath 
his  anger,  like  a  woman  or  a  child.' 

In  about  ten  minutes  Guy  came  back:  'I  am  sorry  I  was 
hasW  just  now,'  said  he. 

'  I  did  not  Imow  you  had  such  personal  feelings  about  King 
Charles.' 

*  If  you  would  do  me  a  kindness,'  proceeded  Guy, '  you  would 
just  say  you  did  not  mean  it.  I  know  you  do  not,  but  if  you 
would  oidy  say  so.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  the  wit  to  see  I  have  too  much  taste  to 
be  a  roundhead.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Gaiy;  *  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  jest  from 
your  earnest  another  time.  Only  if  you  would  oblige  me,  you 
>vould  never  jest  again  about  King  Charles.' 

His  brow  darkened  into  a  stem,  grave  expression,  so  entirel^l 
in  earnest,  that  Charles,  though  making  no  answer,  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  feel  compliance  unavoidable.  Charles  had 
never  been  so  entirely  conquered,  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not, 
as  usual,  rendered  sullen. 

At  night,  when  Guy  had  taken  him  to  his  room,  he  paused^^ 
and  said — *  You  are  sure  you  have  forgiven  me  ?' 

*  What !  ^ou  have  not  forgotten  that  yet  p'  said  Charles^ 
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*  Of  course  not.' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  bear  so  mucli  malice,'  said  Charles,  smiling. 

*  What  are  you  imagining?'  cried  Guy.  *  It  was  my  own  part 
I  was  remembering,  as  I  must,  you  know.* 

Charles  did  not  choose  to  betray  that  he  did  not  sec  the 
necessity. 

*I  thought  King  Charles's  wrongs  were  rankling.  I  only 
spoke  as  taking  liberties  with  a  friend.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Guy,  thoughtfully,  *  it  may  be  foolish,  but  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  one  could  do  so  with  King  Charles.  He  is  too 
near  home;  he  suffered  too  much  from  scoffs  and  railings;  his 
heart  was  too  tender,  his  repentance  too  deep  for  his  friends  to 
add  one  word  even  in  jest  to  the  heap  of  reproach.  How  one 
would  have  loved  him !'  proceeded  Guy,  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
thoughts, — *  loved  him  for  the  gentleness  so  little  accordant  with 
the  rude  times  and  the  part  he  had  to  act — served  him  half  like 
a  knight's  devotion  to  lus  lady-love,  half  like  devotion  to  a  saint, 
as  Montrose  did — 

'  Great,  good,  and  juat,  could  I  but  rate 

My  grief,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 
Pd  weep  the  world  in  such  a  strain, 
Ab  it  should  deluge  once  again.' 

And,  oh !'  cried  he,  with  sudden  vehemence,  *  how  one  would 
have  fought  for  him !' 

*  You  would !'  said  Charles.  *  I  should  like  to  see  you  and 
Peloraine  charging  at  the  head  of  Prince  Rupert's  troopers.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Guy,  suddenly  recalled,  and  colouring 
deeply;  *I  believe  I  forgot  where  I  was,  and  have  treated  you 
to  one  of  my  old  dreams  in  my  boatings  at  home.  You  may 
quiz  me  as  much  as  you  please  to-morrow.     Good  night.' 

*  It  was  a  rhapsody  1'  thought  Charles;  yes,  it  was.  I  wonder 
I  don't  laugh  at  it;  but  I  was  actually  carried  along.  Fancy 
that!  He  did  it  so  naturally;  in  fact,  it  was  all  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  I  could  not  quiz  him — no,  no  more 
than  Montrose  himself.  He  is  a  strange  article !  but  he  keeps 
one  awake,  which  is  more  than  most  people  do !' 

Guy  was  indeed  likely  to  keep  every  one  awake  just  then;  for 
Mr.  Edmonstone  was  going  to  take  him  out  hunting  for  the 
first  time,  and  he  was  half  wild  about  it.  The  day  came,  and 
half  an  hour  before  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  ready,  Guy  was  walk- 
ing about  the  hall,  checking  manv  an  incipient  whistle,  and  telling 
every  one  that  he  was  beforehand,  with  the  world,  for  he  had  read 
one  extra  hour  yesterday,  and  had  got  through  the  others  before 
breakfast.  Laura  thought  it  very  true  that,  as  Philip  said,  he 
was  only  a  boy,  and  moralized  to  Charlotte  on  his  being  the 
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same  age  as  herself — very  nearly  eigliteen.  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
told  Charles  it  was  a  treat  to  see  any  one  so  happy,  and  when 
he  began  to  chafe  at  the  delay,  did  her  best  to  beguile  the  time, 
^mt  without  much  success.  Guy  had  never  learnt  to  wait 
patiently,  and  had  a  custom  of  marching  up  and  down,  and  lis- 
tening with  his  head  thrown  back,  or,  as  Charles  used  to  call  it, 
*  prancing  in  the  hall.' 

If  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  patience  was  tried  by  the  preparation 
for  the  hunt  in  the  morning,  it  was  no  less  her  lot  to  hear  of  it 
in  the  evening.  Guy  came  home  in  the  highest  spirits,  pouring 
out  his  delight  to  every  one,  with  animation  and  power  of 
description  giving  all  he  said  a  charm.  The  pleasiure  did  not 
lose  by  repetition;  he  was  more  engrossed  by  it  every  time;  and 
no  one  could  be  more  pleased  with  his  ardour  than  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone, who,  proud  of  him  and  his  riding,  gave  a  sigh  to  past 
hopes  of  poor  Charles,  and  promoted  the  hunting  with  hr  more 
glee  than  he  had  promoted  the  reading. 

The  Redclyffe  groom,  William,  whose  siuname  of  !Robinson 
was  entirely  forgotton  in  the  appellation  of  William  of  Deloraine, 
was  as  proud  of  Sir  Guy  as  Mr.  Edmonstone  could  be;  but  made 
representations  to  his  master  that  he  must  not  hunt  Deloraine 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  ride  him  to  Broadstone  two  more. 
Guy  then  walked  to  Broadstone;  but  William  was  no  better 
pleased,  for  he  thought  the  credit  of  Redclyffe  compromised, 
and  punished  him  by  reporting  Deloraine  not  fit  to  be  used  next 
hunWg-day.  Mr.  Edmonstone  perceived  that  Guy  ought  to 
have  another  hxmter;  Philip  heard  of  one  for  sale,  and  after  due 
inspection  all  adnfired — even  William,  who  had  begun  by  re- 
marking that  there  might  be  so  many  screw-looses  about  a  horse, 
that  a  man  did  not  know  what  to  be  at  with  them. 

Philip,  who  was  conducting  the  negotiation,  came  to  dine  at 
HoUywell  to  settle  the  particulars.  Guy  was  in  a  most  eager 
state;  and  they  and  Mr.  Edmonstone  talked  so  long  about 
horses,  that  they  sent  Charles  to  sleep;  his  mother  began  to 
read,  and  the  two  elder  girls  fell  into  a  low,  mysterious  confabu- 
lation of  their  own  till  they  were  startled  by  a  question  from 
Philip  as  to  what  could  engross  them  so  deeply. 

'  It  was,'  said  Laura,  '  a  banshee  story  in  Eveleen  de  Courcy's 
last  letter.' 

*  I  never  like  telling  ghost  stories  to  people  who  don't  believe 
in  them,'  half  whispered  Amabel  to  her  sister. 

*  Do  you  believe  them  ?'  asked  Philip,  looking  Ml  at  her. 

*  Now  I  wont  have  little  Amy  asked  the  sort  of  question  she 
most  dislikes,'  interposed  Laura ;  '  I  had  rather  ask  if  you 
laugh  at  us  for  thinking  many  ghost  stories  inexplicable  ?' 
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*  Certainly  not.' 

'  The  universal  belief  could  hardly  be  kept  up  without  some 
grounds,'  said  Guy. 

*  That  would  apply  as  well  to  fairies,'  said  Philip. 

*  Every  one  has  an  unexplained  ghost  story,'  said  Amy. 

*  Yes,'  said  Philip ;  *  but  I  would  give  something  to  meet  any 
one  whose  ghost  story  did  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  a  friend's 
cousin's  coujun,  a  very  strong-minded  person.' 

'  I  can't  imagine  how  a  person  who  has  seen  a  ghost  could 
ever  speak  of  it,'  said  Amy. 

*  Did  you  not  tell  us  a  story  of  pixies  at  Eedclyfie  ?'  said 
Laura. 

*0  yes;  the  people  there  believe  in  them  firmly.  Jonas 
Ledbury  heard  them  laughing  one  night  when  he  could  not  get 
the  gate  open,'  said  Guy. 

*  Ah  !  you  are  the  authority  for  ghosts,'  said  Philip. 

*  I  forgot  that,'  said  Laura :  *  I  wonder  we  never  asked  you 
about  your  Redclyffe  ghost.' 

*  You  look  as  if  vou  had  seen  it  yourself,'  said  Philip. 

*  You  have  not  ?'  exclaimed  Amy,  almost  frightened. 

*  Come,  let  us  have  the  whole  story,'  gaid  Philip  *  Was  it 
your  own  reflection  in  the  glass  ?  was  it  old  Sir  Hugh  ?  or  was 
It  the  murderer  of  Becket  ?  Come,  the  ladies  are  both  ready  to 
scream  at  the  right  moment.  Never  mind  giving  him  a  cocked- 
hat,  for  with  whom  may  you  take  a  liberty,  if  not  with  an 
ancestral  ghost  of  your  own  ?' 

Amy  could  not  think  how  Philip  could  have  gone  on  all  this 
time ;  perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  not  watching  how  Guy'g 
colour  varied,  how  he  bit  his  lip;  and  at  last  his  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  dark  in  the  middle,  and  to  sparkle  with  fire,  as  with  a  low, 
deep  tone,  like  distant  thunder,  conveying  a  tremendous  force  of 

suppressed  passion,  he  exclaimed,  *  Beware  of  trifling '  then 

breaking  off,  hastened  out  of  the  room. 

'What's  the  matter?'  asked  Mr.  Edmonstone,  startled  firom 
bis  nap;  and  his  wife  looked  up  anxiously,  but  returned  to  her 
book,  as  her  nephew  replied,  *  Nothing.* 

*  How  could  you,  Philip  ?'  said  Laura. 

'  I  really  beUeve  he  has  seen  it !'  said  Amy,  in  a  startled 
whisper. 

*  He  has  felt  it.  Amy — the  Morville  spirit,'  said  Philip. 

'  It  is  a  gpreat  pity  you  spoke  of  putting  a  cocked  hat  to  it,* 
said  Laura ;  *  he  must  have  suspected  us  of  telling  you  what 
happened  about  Mrs.  Brownlow.' 

'  And  are  you  going  to  do  it  now  P  said  her  sister,  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance. 
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*  I  think  Philip  should  hear  it !'  said  Laura;  and  she  proceeded 
to  relate  the  story.  She  was  glad  to  see  that  her  cousin  was 
struck  with  it ;  he  admired  this  care  to  maintain  strict  truths 
and  even  opened  a  memorandum-hook — the  sight  of  which 
Charles  dreaded — and  read  the  following  extract :  *  Do  not  think 
of  one  falsity  as  harmless,  and  another  as  slight,  and  another  as 
unintended.  Cast  them  all  aside.  They  may  he  light  and  acci- 
dental, hut  they  are  an  ugly  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit,  for 
all  that ;  and  it  is  better  that  our  hearts  should  ho  swept  clean 
of  them,  without  over  care  as  to  which  is  the  largest  or  blackest/ 

Laura  and  Amy  were  much  pleased ;  but  he  went  on  to  re- 
gret that  such  excellent  dispositions  should  be  coupled  with  such 
vehemence  of  character  and  that  unhappy  temper.  Amy  was 
glad  that  her  sister  ventured  to  hint  that  he  might  be  more 
cautious  in  avoiding  collisions. 

*  I  am  cautious,*  replied  he,  quickly  and  sternly;  '  I  am  not  to 
be  told  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  forbearance  with  this  poor 
boy;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  on  all  the  points  on  which 
he  is  sensitive.* 

*  He  is  sensitive,'  said  Laura.  *  I  don*t  mean  only  in  temper, 
but  in  everything.  I  wonder  if  it  is  part  of  his  musical  tempera- 
ment to  be  as  keenly  alive  to  all  aroimd,  as  his  ear  is  to  every 
note.  A  bright  day,  a  fine  view,  is  such  real  happiness  to  him  ; 
he  dwells  on  every  beauty  of  Redclyffe  with  such  affection ;  and 
then,  when  he  realds,  Charles  says  it  is  like  going  over  the  story 
again  himself  to  watch  his  face  act  it  in  that  unconscious  manner.^ 

'  He  makes  all  the  characters  so  real  in  talking  them  over,^ 
said  Amy,  and  *  he  does  not  always  know  how  they  will  end 
before  they  begin.* 

*  I  should  think  it  hardly  safe  for  so  exciteable  a  mind  to  dwell 
much  on  the  world  of  fiction,'  said  Philip. 

'  Nothing  has  affected  him  so  much  as  Sintram,'  said  Laura. 
*  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  He  took  it  up  by  chance,  and 
stood  reading  it  while  all  those  strange  expressions  began  to  flit 
over  his  face,  and  at  last  he  fairly  cried  over  it  so  much,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  out  of  the  room.  How  ofben  he  has  read 
it  I  cannot  tell ;  I  believe  he  has  bought  one  for  himself,  and  it 
is  as  if  the  engraving  had  a  fascination  for  him ;  he  stands  looking 
at  it  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream.' 

*  He  is  a  great  mystery,*  said  Amy. 

'All  men  are  mysterious,*  said  Philip,  'but  he  not  more  than 
others,  though  he  may  appear  so  to  you,  because  you  have  not 
had  much  experience,  and  also  because  most  of  the  men  you 
have  seen  have  been  roimded  into  uniformity  like  marbles,  their 
sharp  angles  rubbed  off  against  each  other  at  schooL' 
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*  Would  it  be  better  if  there  were  more  sharp  angles  ?'  said 
Laura,  thus  setting  on  foot  a  discussion  on  public  schools,  on 
which  Philip  had,  of  course,  a  g^eat  deal  to  say. 

Amy's  kind  little  heart  was  meanwhile  grieving  for  Ckiy,  and 
longing  to  see  him  return,  but  he  did  not  come  tiU  after  Philip's 
departure.  He  looked  pale  and  mournful,  his  hair  banging  loose 
and  disordered,  and  her  terror  was  excited  lest  he  might  actually 
have  seen  his  ancestor's  ghost,  which,  in  spite  of  hei  desire  to 
believe  in  ghosts,  in  general,  she  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
have  authenticated.  He  was  surprised  and  a  good  deal  vexed  to 
find  Philip  gone,  but  he  said  hardly  anything,  and  it  was  soon 
bedtime.  When  Charles  took  his  arm,  he  exclaimed,  on  finding 
his  sleeve  wet — *  What  can  you  have  been  doing  ?* 

*  Walking  up  and^own  under  the  wall,'  replied  Guy,  with 
some  reluctance. 

'  What,  in  the  rain  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,  perhaps  it  was.' 

Amy,  who  waa  just  behind,  carrying  the  crutch,  dreaded 
Charles's  making  any  allusion  to  Sintram's  wild  locks  and  even- 
ing wanderings,  but  ever  since  the  outburst  about  King  Charles, 
the  desire  to  tease  and  irritate  Guy  had  ceased. 

They  parted  at  the  dressing-room  door,  and  as  Guy  bade  her 
eood  night,  he  pushed  back  the  damp  hair  that  had  fallen  across^ 
his  forehead,  saying, '  I  am  sorrv  I  disturbed  your  evening.  I  will 
tell  you  the  meaning  of  it  another  time ' 

'  He  has  certainly  seen  the  ghost !'  said  silly  little  Amy,  as  she 
shut  herself  into  her  own  room  in  such  a  fit  of  vague  *  eerie' 
fright,  that  it  was  not  till  she  had  knelt  down,  and  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands,  said  her  evening  prayer,  that  she  could 
venture  to  lift  up  her  head  and  look  into  the  dark  comers  of 
the  room. 

'Another  time!'     Her  heart  throbbed  at  the  promise. 

The  next  afternoon,  as  she  and  Laura  were  fighting  with  & 
refractory  branch  of  westeria  which  had  been  torn  down  by  the- 
wind,  and  refused  to  return  to  its  place,  Guy,  who  had  been  with. 
his  tutor,  came  in  from  the  stable-yard,  reduoed  the  trailing 
bough  to  obedience,  and  then  joined  them  in  their  walk.  He 
looked  grave,  was  silent  at  first,  and  then  spoke  abruptly — *  It 
is  due  to  you  to  explain  my  behaviour  last  night.' 

*Amy  thinks  you  must  have  seen  the  ghost,'  said  Laura, 
trying  to  be  gay. 

*  Did  I  frighten  you  ?'  said  Guy,  turning  round,  full  of  com- 
pimction.  *  No,  no,  I  never  saw  it.  I  never  even  heard  of  its 
ueing  seen.     I  am  very  sorry.' 

*  1  wag  very  silly,'  said  Amy,  smiling. 
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'  But/  proceeded  Gay,  'when  I  think  of  the  origin  of  the 
ghost  story  I  cannot  hiugh,  and  if  Philip  knew  all ' 

*  Oh !  he  does  not/  cried  Laora ;  '  he  only  looks  on  it  as  we 
have  always  done,  as  a  sort  of  romantic  appendage  to  Bedclyffe. 
I  should  think  hetter  of  a  place  for  heing  haunted.' 

'  I  used  to  he  proud  of  it,'  said  Guy.  *  I  wanted  to  make  out 
whether  it  was  old  Sir  Hugh  or  the  murderer  of  Becket,  who  was 
said  to  groan  and  turn  the  lock  of  Dark  Hugh's  chiunher.  I 
hunted  among  old  papers,  and  a  horrihle  story  I  found.  That 
wretched  Sir  Hugh, — ^the  same  who  hegan  the  quarrel  with  your 
mother's  family — he  was  a  courtier  of  Charles  11.,  as  had  or 
worse  than  any  of  that  crew — ' 

'  What  was  the  quarrel  ahout  P'  said  Laura. 

'He  was  believed  to  have  either  falsified  or  destroyed  his 
father's  will,  so  as  to  leave  his  brother,  your  ancestor,  landless ; 
his  brother  remonstrated,  and  he  tiimed  him  out  of  doors.  The 
forgery  never  was  proved,  but  there  was  little  doubt  of  it. 
There  are  traditions  of  his  crimes  without  number,  especially  his 
furious  anger  and  malice.  He  compelled  a  poor  lady  to  marry 
him,  though  she  was  in  love  with  another  man ;  then  he  was 
jealous ;  he  waylaid  his  rival,  shut  him  up  in  the  turret  cham- 
ber, committed  him  to  prison,  and  bribed  Judge  JefTeries  to 
sentence  him — nay,  it  is  even  said  he  carried  his  wife  to  see  the 
execution!  He  was  so  execrated  that  he  fled  the  country;  he 
went  to  Holland,  curried  favour  with  William  of  Orange,  brought 
his  wealth  to  help  him,  and  that  is  the  deserving  action  which 
got  him  the  baronetcy!  He  served  in  the  army  a  good  many 
years,  and  came  home  when  he  thought  his  sins  would  be  for- 
gotten. But  do  you  remember  those  lines  ?'  and  Guy  repeated 
them  in  the  low  rigid  tone,  almost  of  horror,  in  which  he  had 
been  telling  the  history: — 

'  On  some  his  vigorous  judgments  light, 
In  thftt  dread  pause  'twuct  day  and  nighty 

Life's  closing  twilight  hour ; 
Bound  some,  ere  yet  they  meet  their  dooni^ 
If  shed  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

The  eternal  shadows  lower.' 

'It  was  so  with  him;  he  lost  his  senses,  and  after  many 
■otionsof  mad  violence,  he  ended  by  hanging  himsell  in  the  very 
mim  where  he  had  imprisoned  his  victim.' 

'Horrible!'  said  Laura.  'Yet  I  do  not  see  why,  when  it  is 
jU  pasty  you  3hoidd  feel  it  so  deeply.' 

'How  shoidd  I  not  feel  it  P'  answered  Ghiy.  '  Is  it  not  written 
fhat  the  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  children  P 
Ton  wonder  to  see  me  so  foolish  about  Smtram.    WeU,  it  is  my 
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finn  belief  tliat  such  a  curse  of  sin  and  death  as  was  on  Sintram 
rests  on  the  descendants  of  that  miserable  man.' 

The  girls  were  silent,  struck  with  awe  and  dismay  at  the  fear- 
ful reality  with  which  he  pronounced  the  words.  At  last  Amy 
whispered, '  But  Sintram  conquered  his  doom.' 

At  the  same  time  Laura  gathered  her  thoughts  together,  and 
said, '  This  must  be  an  imagination.  You  have  dwelt  on  it  and 
fostered  it  till  you  believe  it,  but  such  notions  should  be  driven 
away  or  they  will  work  their  own  fulfilment.' 

'Look  at  the  history  of  the  Morvilles,  and  see  if  it  be  an 
imagination,'  said  Guy.  '  Crime  and  bloodshed  have  been  the 
portion  of  each — each  has  added  weight  and  darkness  to  the 
doom  which  he  has  handed  on.  My  own  poor  father,  with  his 
early  death,  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest !' 

Laura  saw  the  idea  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  treated  as  a 
fancy,  and  she  found  a  better  argument.  '  The  doom  of  sin  and 
death  is  on  us  all,  but  you  should  remember  that  if  you  are  a 
Morville  you  are  also  a  Christian.' 

'  He  does  remember  it !'  said  Amy,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
and  then  casting  them  down,  blushing  at  having  understood  his 
countenance,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  shades,  there 
rested  for  an  instant  the  gleam  which  her  mother  had  likened  to 
the  expression  of  Bafiaelle's  cherub. 

They  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence.  At  last  Laura 
exclaimed,  'Are  you  really  like  the  portrait  of  this  unfortunate 
Sir  Hugh  ?' 

Quy  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

'  Oh  1  it  must  have  been  taken  before  he  grew  wicked,'  said 
Amy;  and  Laura  felt  the  same  conviction,  that  treacherous 
revenge  could  never  have  existed  beneath  so  open  a  countenance, 
with  so  much  of  highmindedncss,  pure  faith,  and  contempt  ol 
wrong  in  every  glance  of  the  eagle  eye,  in  the  frank  expansion 
of  the  smooth  forehead. 

They  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Edmonstone's  hearty  voice, 
bawling  across  the  garden  for  one  of  the  men.  '  O  Guy !  are 
you  there?'  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him.  'Just  what  I 
wanted !    Your  gun,  man  I    We  are  going  to  ferret  a  rabbit.' 

Guy  ran  off  at  full  speed  in  search  of  his  gun,  whistling  to 
Bustle.  Mr.  Edmonstone  found  his  man,  and  the  sisters  wero 
again  alone. 

'Poor  fellow!'  said  Laura. 

'You  will  not  tell  all  this  to  Philip  P'  said  Amy. 

*  It  would  show  why  he  was  hurt,  and  it  can  be  no  secret.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  but  I  have  a  feeling  against  it* 
Well,  I  am  glad  he  had  not  seen  the  ghost  I' 
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^  lit  TT I  inrji  :uui  "UiDia.  "snsr  T-ui  imi  ▼'sre  jtjsu  s^ms  m, 
v'.i»»a,  jv;(cn(r  r:nni?  "Jie^  io.':?'  Philip  -viilcinr  iiss  and  deter- 
Axituisilj  vr,  ZHA  ascr-ai'r. ,  ini:  Jii  'liu j  •nneti  lack  to  z^e^t  ^i^yn^ 


r>r.r,-^   -IIS   wi::ii  CbarJes  aai  Cbirii^cs*.     Whar  ii  the 

*  L<y^  iu*r%.     Cos.  jiil  zg£.  zia  tie  nfan^g  of  ihis  which  I 

1^  »tii  I  rxri  'X  Sir  Gtt  Murr-Ze.  ic.  tiie  r^lick  of  irhich  was 
'3rr*.i>r.  ir.  ^jpxj^  '  Im2z  V^  I  fziii  L::=.r—.c  azd  readizi^  don't 
a<pr^,  jr,  uk*  .o->  f inLrir  ite^»  a^jgcs  ihi  hsirse.     ^facj  thanks 

'T>.«r*    <*k.i  Fiillp,  -ij  tit  rssch  cf  breeding  all  night  on  his 
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'  Oi  r.  . '  tr>d  Lasn.  coIo?inn^  with  eagerness^  *yoii  do  not 
n7.^irTfU*. .  ir.i:r.,  }!>  cc';ild  zkc-t  hear  it  last  night,  hecause,  as  he 
ha«  'm«&  -  -^p  j^r.Ir^  to  us.  that  eld  Sir  Hugh's  stonr  was  more 
ftlr*r/;kh'*{r  ^r.A£b  v«  erer  guesecd.  and  he  has  a  fancy  that  their 
lyAxfvrtcr.*^  are  a  fucilT  fate,  and  he  could  not  hear  to  hear  it 

'  Oh !  lie  lias  been  telling  you  his  own  story,  has  he  P 

lAQni*i  colour  grew  still  deeper.  *•  If  yoa  had  been  there/  she 
said, '  Toa  would  have  been  oonyinced.  \i\L\  will  you  not  believe 
Lir/i  that  he  finds  hunting  interfere  with  reading  P 

'  He  should  have  thought  of  that  before/  said  Philip.  '  Here 
hare  I  half  bought  the  horse !  I  have  wasted  the  whole  mom- 
inir  on  it,  and  now  I  have  to  leave  it  on  the  man's  hands.  I  had 
%  dozen  times  rather  take  it  myself,  if  I  could  afford  it.  Such  a 
bargain  as  I  had  made,  and  such  an  animal  as  you  will  not  see 
twice  in  your  life.' 

'  It  is  a  great  pity,'  said  Laura.  '  He  should  have  known  his 
own  mind.    I  don't  like  people  to  give  trouble  for  nothing.' 

'Cnusy  about  it  last  mght,  and  giving  it  up  this  morning! 
A  most  extraordinary  proceeding.  No,  no,  Laura,  this  is  not 
simple  fickleness,  it  would  be  too  absurd.  It  is  temper,  temper, 
which  makes  a  man  punish  himself,  in  hopes  of  punishing  others.' 

Laura  still  spoke  for  Guy,  and  Amy  rejoiced ;  for  if  her  sister 
had  not  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  absent,  she  must,  and  she 
felt  too  strongly  to  be  willing  to  speak.  It  seemed  too  absurd 
for  one  feeling  himself  under  such  a  doom  to  wrangle  about  a 
hone,  yet  she  was  somewhat  amused  by  the  conviction  that  if 
Chiy  had  really  wished  to  annoy  Philip  ho  had  certainly  sue* 
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There  was  no  coming  to  an  agreement.  Laura's  sense  of 
justice  revolted  at  the  notion  of  Guy's  being  guilty  of  petty 
spite ;  while  Philip,  firm  in  his  preconceived  idea  of  his  character, 
and  his  own  knowledge  of  mankind,  was  persuaded  that  he  had 
imputed  the  true  motive,  and  was  displeased  at  Laura's  attempt- 
ing to  argue  the  point.  He  could  not  wait  to  see  any  one  else, 
as  he  was  engaged  to  dine  out,  and  he  set  off  again  at  his  quick, 
resolute  pace. 

*  He  is  very  unfair !'  exclaimed  Amy. 

'  He  did  not  mean  to  be  so,'  said  Laura ;  '  and  though  he  is 
mistaken  in  imputing  such  motives,  Guy's  conduct  has  certainly 
been  vexatious.' 

They  were  just  turning  to  go  in,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  the  carriage ;  and  before  Charles  had  been  helped 
up  the  steps,  their  father  and  Guy  came  in  sight.  While  Guy 
went  to  shut  up  Bustle,  who  was  too  wet  for  the  drawing-room, 
Mr.  Edmonstone  came  up  to  the  others,  kicking  away  the 
pebbles  before  him,  and  fidgeting  with  his  gloves,  as  he  always 
did  when  vexed. 

*  Here's  a  pretty  go !'  said  he.  *  Here  is  Guy  telling  me  ho 
wont  hunt  any  more !' 

'Not  hunt!'  cried  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  Charles  at  once; 

*  and  why  ?' 

'  Oh !  something  about  its  taking  his  mind  from  his  reading ; 
but  that  can't  be  it — impossible,  you  know,  I'd  give  ten  pounds 
to  know  what  has  vexed  him.  So  keen  as  he  was  about  it  last 
night,  and  I  vow,  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  whole  field. 
Giving  up  that  horse,  too — I  declare  it  is  a  perfect  sin  1  I  told 
him  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  he  said  he  had  lefb  a  note  with 
Philip  this  morning. 

'  Yes,'  said  Laura ;  '  Phihp  has  just  been  here  about  it.  Guy 
left  a  card,  sayiog,  hunting  and  reading  would  not  agree.' 

'  That  is  an  excuse,  depend  upon  it,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

*  Something  has  nettled  him,  I  am  sure.  It  could  not  be  that 
Gordon,  could  it,  with  his  hail-fellow-well-met  manner?  I 
thought  Guy  did  not  half  like  it  the  other  day,  when  he  rode 
up  with  his  *  HoUo,  Morville !'  The  Morvilles  have  a  touch  of 
pride  of  their  own ;  eh,  mamma  ?' 

*  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  his  own  account  of  himself/ 
Mid  she. 

'  I  tell  you,  'tis  utterly  against  reason,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
angrily.  '  If  he  was  a  fellow  like  Philip,  or  James  Boss,  I 
could  believe  it ;  but  he — he  make  a  book-worm !  He  hates  it, 
like  poison,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I'll  answer  for  it ;  and 
tlie  worst  of  it  is,  the  fellow  puttinjr  forward  such  a  fiair  reason 
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•o%>  «.'iut*t — ^being^  his  guardian,  and  all — saj  what  one  thir.ki 
«u  v>acbclf.     Khy  mamma  r' 

Not  uxaotly/  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  smiling. 

'  Well,  you  take  him  in  hand,  mamma ;  I  dare  say  he  will  tell 
\ou  iho  rights  of  it,  and  if  it  is  only  that  Gordon,  explain  it 
lightly  tA>  him;  show  him  'tis  only  the  man's  way;  tell  him 
he  livau  lue  so  for  ever,  and  would  the  Lord  Lieutenant  if  he 
uus  iu  it.' 

'  Fur  a'  that  and  a'  that,'  said  Charles,  as  Amy  led  him  into 
the  drawing-room. 

'  You  are  sure  the  reading  is  the  only  reason  ?'  said  Amy. 

*  He's  quite  absurd  enough  for  it,'  sidd  Charles ;  but '  absurd' 
was  pronounced  in  a  way  that  made  its  meaning  far  from 
annoying  even  to  Guy's  Uttle  champion. 

Guy  came  in  the  next  moment,  and  running  lightly  up  stairs 
after  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  found  her  opening  the  dressing-room 
door,  and  asked  if  he  might  come  in. 

*  By  all  means,'  she  said;  'I  am  quite  ready  for  one  of  our 
twilight  talks.' 

*  1  am  afraid  I  have  vexed  Mr.  Edmonstone/  began  Guy ; 
•and  I  am  very  sorry.' 

*He  was  only  afi*aid  that  something  might  have  occurred  to 
Tex  you,  which  you  might  not  like  to  mention  to  him,'  said 
Mrs.  Edmonstone,  hesitating  a  little. 

'  Me !    What  could  I  have  said  to  make  him  think  so  ?    I 

am  angry  with  no  one  but  myself.    The  fact  is  only  this,  the 

hunting  is  too  pleasant ;  it  fills  np  my  head  all  day  and  all 

night ;  and  I  don't  attend  rightly  to  anything  else.    If  I  am 

out  in  the  morning  and  try  to  pay  for  it  at  night,  it  will  not 

do ;  I  can  but  just  keep  awake,  ana  that's  all ;  the  Greek  letters 

all  seem  to  be  hunting  each  other,  the  simplest  things  grow 

difficult,  and  at  last  all  I  can  think  of^  is  how  near  the  minute 

hand  of  my  watch  is  to  the  hour  I  have  set  myself.    So,  for 

the  last  K>rtnight,  every  construing  with  Mr.  Lascelles  has 

been  worse  than  the  last;  and  as  to  my  Latin  verses,  they 

were  beyond  everything  shocking,  so  you  see  there  is  no  making 

the  two  things  acree,  and  the  hunting  must  wait  till  I  grow 

^^^   itoidier,  if  ever  I  do.    Heigho !    It  is  a  great  bore  to  be  so 

H^^  stupid,  for  I  thought — ^But  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  it  P' 

^     "^     'Mr.  Edmonstone  would  be  a  very  unreasonable  guardian, 

]  indeed,  to  be  displeased,'  said  his  friend,  smiHng.     '  You  say 

I  jcn,  stopped  the  purchase  of  the  horse.    Why  so  P    Could  you 

I  not  keep  him  till  you  are  more  sure  of  yourself  P' 

I      'Do  you  think  I  might P'  joyously  exclaimed  Guy.     Til 

/  write  to  Philip  this  minute  by  the  post.     Such  a  splendid 
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creature :  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  it — such  action — Buch  a 
neck — such  spirit.  It  would  be  a  shame  not  to  secure  it.  But 
no — no — '  and  he  checked  himself  sorrowfully.  *  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  before  that  I  don't  deserve  it.  If  it  was  here,  it 
would  be  always  to  be  tried ;  if  I  heard  the  hounds  I  don*t 
know  how  I  should  keep  from  riding  after  them ;  whereas,  now 
I  can't,  for  William  wont  let  me  ts^e  Deloraine.  No,  I  can't 
trust  myself  to  keep  such  a  horse,  and  not  hunt.  It  will  serve 
me  right  to  see  Mr.  Brownlow  on  it,  and  he  will  never  miss  such 
a  chance !'  and  the  depth  of  his  sigh  bore  witness  to  the  struggle 
it  cost  him. 

'  I  should  not  like  to  use  any  one  as  you  use  yourself,*  said 
Mrs.  Edmonstone,  looking  at  him  with  affectionate  anxiety, 
which  seemei  suddenly  to  change  the  current  of  his  thought, 
for  he  exclaimed  abruptly — *  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  my  mother  P' 

'  I  am  a&aid  not,'  said  she,  kindly ; '  you  know  we  had  so  little 
intercourse  with  your  family,  that  I  heard  little  but  the  bare 
fiicts.' 

'  I  don't  think,'  said  Chiy,  leaning  on  the  chimneypiece,  '  that 
I  ever  thought  much  about  her  tUl  I  knew  you ;  but  lately  I 
have  fancied  a  great  deal  about  what  might  have  been  if  she  had 
but  lived.' 

It  was  not  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  way  to  say  half  what  she  felt ; 
and  she  went  on — '  Poor  thing !  I  believe  she  was  quite  a  child.' 
Only  seventeen  when  she  died,'  said  Guy. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  went  to  a  drawer,  took  out  two  or  three 
bundles  of  old  letters,  and  after  searching  in  them  by  the  fire- 
light, said — '  Ah !  here  is  a  little  about  her ;  it  is  in  a  letter  from 
my  sister-in-law,  Philip's  mother,  when  they  were  staying  at 
S^lehurst.' 

*  Who  ?    My  father  and  mother  ?'  cried  Guy,  eagerly. 

*  Did  you  not  know  they  had  been  there  three  or  four  days  P' 

*  No — I  know  less  about  them  than  anybody,'  said  he,  sadly : 
but  as  Mrs.  Edmonstone  waited,  doubtM  as  to  whether  she 
might  be  about  to  make  disclosures  for  which  he  was  unprepared, 
he  added,  hastily — *  I  do  know  the  main  facts  of  the  story ;  I 
was  told  them  last  autumn ;'  and  an  expression  denoting  the 
remembrance  of  fipreat  suffering  came  over  his  face ;  then,  pausing 
a  moment,  he  said — *  I  knew  Archdeacon  Morville  had  been  very 
kindi 

*  He  was  always  interested  about  your  father,'  said  Mrs.  Ed- 
monstone ; '  and  happening  to  meet  him  in  London  some  little 
time  after  his  marriage,  he — ^he  was  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  behaving  then,  thought — thought '    And 

r 
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here,  recollecting  that  she  must  not  speak  ill  of  old  Sir  Guy,  nor 
palliate  his  son's  conduct,  poor  Mrs.  Edmonstone  got  into  an 
inextficable  conf  osion — all  the  worse  because  the  fierce  twisting 
of  a  penwiper  in  Guy's  fingers  denoted  that  he  was  suffering  a 
great  trial  of  patience.  She  avoided  the  difficulty  thus  :  '  It  is 
hard  to  speak  of  such  things  when  there  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted  on  both  sides ;  but  the  fact  was,  my  brother  thought 
your  father  was  harshly  dealt  with  at  that  time.  Of  course  he 
had  done  very  \vTong ;  but  he  had  been  so  much  neglected  and 
left  to  himself,  that  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to  visit  his  offence  on 
him  as  severely  as  if  he  had  had  more  advantages.  So  it  ended 
in  their  coming  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Stylehurst ;  and  this 
is  the  letter  my  sister-in-law  wrote  at  the  time : 

*  *  Our  visitors  have  just  left  us,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  much 
better  pleased  than  I  expected.  The  little  Mrs.  Morville  is  a 
very  pretty  creature,  and  as  engaging  as  long  flaxen  curls,  apple- 
blossom  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  the  sweetest  of  voices  can 
make  her ;  so  full  of  childish  glee  and  playfulness,  that  no  one 
would  stop  to  think  whether  she  was  lady-like  any  more  than 
you  would  with  a  child.  She  used  to  go  sing^g  like  a  bird 
about  the  house  as  soon  as  the  first  strangeness  wore  off,  which 
was  after  her  first  game  of  play  with  Fanny  and  Little  Philip. 
She  made  them  very  fond  of  her,  as  indeed  she  would  make  every 
one  who  spent  a  day  or  two  in  the  same  house  with  her.  I  could 
almost  defy  Sir  Guy  not  to  be  reconciled  after  one  sight  of  her 
sweet  sunny  face.  She  is  all  affection  and  gentleness,  and  with 
tolerable  training  anything  might  be  made  of  her ;  but  she  is  so 
3'oung  in  mind  and  manners,  that  one  cannot  even  think  of 
blaming  her  for  her  elopement,  for  she  had  no  mother,  no  edu- 
cation but  in  music ;  and  her  brother  seems  to  have  forced  it  on, 
thrown  her  in  Mr.  Morville's  way,  and  worked  on  his  excitable 
temperament,  till  he  hurried  them  into  the  marriage.  Poor 
little  girl,  I  suppose  she  little  guesses  what  she  has  done ;  but  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  how  devotedly  attached  he  seemed  to  her ; 
and  there  was  something  beautiful  in  the  softening  of  his  im- 
petuous tones  when  he  said, '  Marianne ;'  and  her  pride  in  him 
was  very  pretty,  like  a  child  playing  at  matronly  airs.'  * 

Guy  gave  a  long,  heavy  sigh,  brushed  away  a  tear,  and  after  a 
iong  silence,  said, '  Is  that  all  P' 

'  All  that  I  like  to  read  to  you.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more 
about  her ;  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  read  all  the  reports  that 
were  going  about. — Ah  !  here,*  said  Mrc.  Edmonstone,  looking 
into  another  letter, '  she  speaks  of  your  father  as  a  very  tine 
young  man,  with  most  generous  impul^ios,' — ^but  here  aerain  she 
obliged  to  stop,  for  the  next  beateuvc  spoKe  ol  '  a  nooia 
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cLaracier  ruiued  by  mismanagement.*     *She  never  saw  them 
again,'  continued  Mrs.  Edmonstone ; '  Mr.  DLxon,  your  mother's 
brother,  had  great  influence  with  your  father,  and  made  matters 
worse — so  much  worse,  that  my  brother  did  not  feel  himself  jus 
tified  in  having  any  more  to  do  with  them.' 

*  Ah !  he  went  to  America,'  said  Guy;  *  I  don't  know  any  more 
«l)0ut  him,  except  that  he  came  to  the  funeral,  and  stood  with  his 
arms  folded,  not  choosing  to  shake  hands  with  my  poor  grand* 
£&ther.'  Afber  another  silence  he  said,  'Will  you  read  that 
again  ?'  and  when  he  had  heard  it,  he  sat  shading  his  brow  with 
^s  hand,  as  if  to  bring  the  fair,  girlish  picture  fully  before  hii 
mind,  while  Mrs.  Edmonstone  sought  in  vain  among  her  letters 
for  one  which  did  not  speak  of  the  fiery  passions  excited  on  either 
side,  in  terms  too  strong  to  be  fit  for  his  ears. 

When  next  he  spoke,  it  was  to  repeat  that  he  had  not  beea 
informed  of  the  history  of  his  parents  till  within  the  last  few 
months.  He  had;  of  course,  known  the  manner  of  their  death, 
but  had  only  lately  become  aware  of  the  circumstances  attend* 
ingit. 

The  truth  was,  that  Ghiy  had  grown  up  peculiarly  shielded  from 
evil,  but  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  almost  morbid  solicitude  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  his  grandfather.  He  was  a  very  happv, 
joyous  boy,  leading  an  llctive,  enterprising  life,  though  so  lonely 
as  to  occasion  greater  dreaminess  and  thoughtMness  than  usual 
at  such  an  early  age.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  grand- 
hther,  looking  on  him  as  the  first  and  best  of  human  beings,  and 
silencing  the  belief  that  Sir  Hugh  Morville  had  entailed  a  doom 
•of  crime  and  sorrow  on  the  family,  by  a  reference  to  him,  as  one 
mho  had  been  always  good  and  prosperous. 

When,  however,  Guy  had  reached  an  age  at  which  he  must  en* 
counter  the  influences  which  had  proved  so  baneful  to  others  of 
bis  fiEimily,  his  grandfather  thought  it  time  to  give  him  the  warn- 
ing of  his  own  nistoiy. 

The  sins,  which  the  repentance  of  years  had  made  more  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  were  narrated ;  the  idleness  and  insub- 
ordination at  first,  then  the  reckless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the 
craving  for  excitement,  the  defiance  of  rule  and  authority,  till 
follv  biid  become  vice,  and  vice  had  led  to  crime. 

He  had  fought  no  fewer  than  three  duels,  and  only  one  had 
been  bloodless.  His  misery  afber  the  first  had  welhiigh  led  to  a 
reform ;  but  time  had  dulled  its  acuteness — ^it  had  been  lost  in 
fresh  scenes  of  exi*itement — and  at  the  next  offence  rage  had 
swept  away  such  recollections.  Indeed,  so  far  had  he  lost  the 
natural  generosity  of  his  character,  that  his  remorse  had  been 
comparatively  slight  for  the  last,  which  was  the  worst  of  all,  sin^ 

r2 
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he  had  forced  the  quarrel  on  his  victim,  Captain  Wellwood,  whofe 
death  had  lefb  a  wife  and  children  almost  destitute.  His  first 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  what  his  course  had  heen,  was  when  he 
beheld  his  only  child,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  carried  lifeless  across 
his  threshold,  and  attributed  his  death  to  his  own  intemperanoe 
and  violence.  That  hour  made  Sir  Qnj  Morville  an  old  and  a 
broken-hearted  man ;  and  he  repented  as  vigorously  as  he  had 
sinned. 

From  the  moment  he  dared  to  hope  that  his  son's  orphan  would 
be  spared,  he  had  been  devoted  to  him,  but  still  mournfully,  en- 
vying and  yet  pitying  his  innocence  as  something  that  could  not 
last. 

He  saw  bright  blossoms  put  forth,  as  the  boy  grew  older ;  bat 
they  were  not  yet  fruits,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  believe  they  ever 
would  be.  The  strength  of  will  which  had,  in  his  own  case,  been 
the  slave  of  his  passions,  had  been  turned  inward  to  subdue  the 
passions  themselves,  but  this  was  onlv  the  beginning — ^the  trial 
was  not  yet  come.  He  could  hope  his  grandson  might  repent, 
but  this  was  the  best  that  he  dared  to  think  possible.  He  could 
not  believe  that  a  Morville  could  pass  unscathed  through  the 
world,  or  that  his  sins  would  not  be  visited  on  the  head  of  hia 
onlv  descendant ;  and  the  tone  of  his  narration  was  throughout 
such  as  might  almost  have  made  the  foreboding  cause  its  own 
accomplishment. 

The  effect  was  beyond  what  he  had  expected ;  for  a  soul  deeply 
dyed  in  gtiilt,  even  though  loathing  its  own  stains,  had  not  the 
power  of  conceiving  how  foul  was  the  aspect  of  vice,  to  one 
nitherto  guarded  from  its  contemplation,  and  living  in  a  world 
of  pure,  lofty  dav-dreams.  The  boy  sat  the  whole  time  without 
a  word,  his  face  bent  down  and  hidden  by  his  clasped  hands,  only 
now  and  then  unable  to  repress  a  start  or  shudder  at  some  fresh 
disclosure ;  and  when  it  was  ended,  he  stood  up,  gazed  round,  and 
walked  uncertainly,  as  if  he  did  not  know  where  he  was.  His 
next  impulse  was  to  throw  himself  on  his  knee  beside  his  grand- 
£a,ther,  and  caress  him  as  he  used  when  a  child.  The  'good-night* 
was  spoken,  and  Chiy  was  shut  into  his  room,  with  his  overwhelm- 
ing emotions. 

His  grandfather  a  blood-stained,  remorseM  man !  The  doom 
complete,  himself  heir  to  the  curse  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  fated  to  run 
the  same  career ;  and  as  he  knew  frill  well,  with  the  tendency  to 
the  family  character  strong  within  him,  the  germs  of  these  hateM 
passions  ready  to  take  root  downwards  and  bear  fruit  upwards, 
with  the  very  countenance  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  the  same  darkening, 
Jdndling  eyes,  of  which  tradition  had  preserved  the  remembrance. 

He  was  crushed  for  awhile    The  consciousness  of  streni^h  not 
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hit  own,  of  the  still  smaU  voice  that  could  suhdue  the  fire,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  whirlwind,  was  slow  in  coming  to  him ;  and 
when  it  came,  he,  like  his  grandfather,  had  hope  rather  of  final 
repentance  than  of  keeping  himself  imstained. 

His  mind  had  not  recovered  the  shock  when  his  grandfather 
died,— died  in  faith  and  fear,  with  good  hope  of  accepted  repent- 
ance, bat  nnable  to  convey  the  assurance  of  such  hope  to  his 
PTandson.  Grief  for  the  only  parent  he  had  ever  known,  and  the 
sensation  of  being  completely  alone  in  the  world,  were  joined  to 
ft  vague  impression  of  horror  at  the  suddenness  of  the  stroke,  and 
it  was  long  before  the  influence  of  Hollywell,  or  the  elasticity  of 
his  own  youthfulness,  could  rouse  him  urom  his  depression. 

Even  then  it  was  almost  against  his  will  that  he  returned  to 
enjoyment,  unable  to  avoid  being  amused,  but  feeling  as  if  joy 
was  not  meant  for  him,  and  as  if  those  around  were  walking  *  in 
a  would  of  light,'  where  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  tread  a  few  un- 
eertain  steps.  In  this  despondency  was  Guy's  chief  danger,  as 
it  was  lik^y  to  make  him  deem  a  struggle  with  temptation  fruit- 
lees,  while  his  high  spirits  and  powers  of  keen  enjoyment  increased 
the  peril  of  recklessness  in  the  reaction. 

It  was  Mrs.  Edmonstone  who  first  spoke  to  him  cheerfully  of 
a  SQCoessful  conflict  with  evil,  and  made  him  perceive  that  his 
temptations  were  but  such  as  are  common  to  man.  She  had  given 
him  a  due  to  discover  when  and  how  to  trust  himself  to  enjoy ; 
the  stoiy  of  Sintram  had  stirred  him  deeply,  and  this  very  day, 
Amy's  words,  seemingly  unheeded  and  imheard,  had  brought  home 
to  him  the  hope  and  encouragement  of  that  marvellous  tale. 

They  had  helped  him  in  standing,  looking  steadfastly  upwards, 
and  treading  down  not  merely  evil,  but  the  first  token  of  coming 
evil,  regardless  of  the  bruises  he  might  inflict  on  himself.  Well 
for  him  if  he  was  constant. 

Such  was  Guy's  inner  life;  his  outward  life,  frank  and  joyous, 
has  been  shown,  and  the  two  flowed  on  like  a  stream,  pure  as 
orystal,  but  into  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  from  its  depth. 
The  sccrfaoe  would  be  sometimes  obscured  by  cloud  or  shade,  and 
reveal  the  sombre  wells  beneath ;  but  more  often  the  simshine 
would  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses,  and  make  them  glance  and 
sparkle,  showing  themselves  as  clear  and  limpid  as  the  surfkoe 
ttsdC 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  T — Scott. 

IT  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  history  of  Guv's  mind  was 
expressed  hj  himself,  or  understood  by  Mrs.  Kdmonstonc ; 
but  she  saw  enough  to  guess  at  his  character,  perceive  the  soH 
of  guidance  he  needed,  and  be  doubly  interested  in  him.  Much 
did  she  wish  he  could  have  such  a  friend  as  her  brother  would 
have  been,  and  hope  that  nothing  would  prevent  a  friendship 
with  her  nephew. 

The  present  question  about  the  horse  was,  she  thought,  unfor- 
tunate, since,  though  Guy  had  exercised  great  self-denial,  it  was 
no  wonder  Philip  was  annoyed.  Mr.  Edmonstone's  vexation  was 
soon  over.  As  soon  as  she  had  persuaded  him  that  there  had 
been  no  offence,  he  strove  to  say  with  a  good  grace,  that  it  was 
very  proper,  and  told  Guy  he  would  be  a  thorough  book-worm 
and  tremendous  scholar,  which  Guy  took  as  an  excellent  joke. 

Philip  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  forbearing,  and  to  say  no 
more  about  it.  Laura  thought  this  a  pity,  as  they  could  thus 
never  come  to  an  understanding ;  but  when  she  hinted  it,  he  wore 
such  a  dignified  air  of  not  being  offended,  that  she  was  much 
ashamed  of  having  tried  to  direct  one  so  much  better  able  to 
judge.  On  liis  side,  Guy  had  no  idea  of  the  trouble  he  had  caused ; 
so,  after  bestowing  his  thanks  in  a  gay,  off-hand  way,  which  Philip 
thought  the  worst  feature  of  the  case,  he  did  his  best  to  bring 
Hecuba  back  to  his  mind,  drive  the  hunters  out  of  it,  and  appease 
she  much-aggrieved  William  of  Deloraine. 

When  all  William's  manoeuvres  resulted  in  his  master's  not 
hunting  at  all,  he  was  persuaded  it  was  Mr.  Edmonstone's  fault, 
compassionated  Sir  Guy  with  all  his  heart,  and  could  only  solace 
himself  by  taking  Deloraine  to  exercise  where  he  was  most  likely 
to  meet  the  hounds.  He  further  chose  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  not  Mr.  Edmonstone's  servant,  by  disregarding  some  of  his 
stable  regulations ;  but  as  soon  as  this  came  to  his  master's  know- 
ledge, a  few  words  were  spoken  so  sharp  and  stem,  that  William 
never  attempted  to  disobey  again. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  was  the  perception  that  so  much  was  kept 
back  by  a  strong  force,  that  made  Guy's  least  token  of  displeasure 
so  formidable.  A  village  boy,  whom  he  caught  misusing  a  poor 
dog,  was  found  a  few  minutes  after,  by  Mr.  Boss,  in  a  state  of 
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hk  own,  of  the  still  small  voice  that  could  suhdue  the  fire,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  whirlwind,  was  slow  in  coming  to  him ;  and 
when  it  came,  he,  like  his  grandfather,  had  hope  rather  of  final 
repentance  than  of  keeping  himself  unstained. 

His  mind  had  not  recovered  the  shock  when  his  grandfather 
died,— died  in  faith  and  fear,  with  good  hope  of  accepted  repent- 
ance, hut  tmahle  to  convey  the  assurance  of  such  hope  to  his 
p^randson.  Grief  for  the  only  parent  he  had  ever  known,  and  the 
sensation  of  heing  completely  alone  in  the  world,  were  joined  to 
ft  vague  impression  of  horror  at  the  suddenness  of  the  si^ke,  and 
it  was  long  hefore  the  influence  of  Hollywell,  or  the  elasticity  of 
his  own  youthfulness,  could  rouse  him  &om  his  depression. 

Even  then  it  was  almost  against  his  will  that  he  returned  to 
enjoyment,  nnahle  to  avoid  heing  amused,  hut  feeling  as  if  joy 
was  not  meant  for  him,  and  as  if  those  around  were  walking  '  in 
s  world  of  light,'  where  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  tread  a  few  un- 
certain steps.  In  this  despondency  was  Guy's  chief  danger,  as 
it  was  likely  to  make  him  deem  a  struggle  with  temptation  fruit- 
less, while  Ins  high  spirits  and  powers  of  keen  enjoyment  increased 
the  peril  of  recklessness  in  the  reaction. 

It  was  Mrs.  Edmonstone  who  first  spoke  to  him  cheerfully  of 
s  successful  conflict  with  evil,  and  made  him  perceive  that  his 
temptations  were  hut  such  as  are  common  to  man.  She  had  given 
him  a  due  to  discover  when  and  how  to  trust  himself  to  enjoy ; 
the  story  of  Sintram  had  stirred  him  deeply,  and  this  very  day. 
Amy's  words,  seemingly  unheeded  and  imheard,  had  brought  home 
to  him  the  hope  and  encouragement  of  that  marvellous  tale. 

They  had  helped  him  in  standing,  looking  steadfastly  upwards, 
and  treading  down  not  merely  evil,  but  the  first  token  of  coming 
evil,  regardless  of  the  bruises  he  might  inflict  on  himself.  WeQ 
for  him  if  he  was  constant. 

Such  was  Guy's  inner  life;  his  outward  life,  frank  and  joyous, 
has  been  shown,  and  the  two  flowed  on  like  a  stream,  pure  as 
crystal,  hut  into  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  from  its  depth. 
The  surface  would  be  sometimes  obscur^  by  cloud  or  shade,  and 
reveal  the  sombre  wells  beneath ;  but  more  often  the  sunshine 
would  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses,  and  make  them  glance  and 
sparkle,  showing  themselves  as  clear  and  limpid  as  the  surface 
iiseU: 
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like  a  hone  in  the  hall  when  he  is  kept  waiting.  He  said,  he 
knew  it  was  impatience,  and  b^ged  her  to  tell  Imn  how  to  cnre 
it.  So  she  treated  him  as  an  old  fairy  might,  and  advised  him 
in  a  grave,  mysterious  way,  always  to  go  and  play  the  '  Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith,'  when  he  found  himself  get^g  into  a  taking^ 
just  as  if  it  was  a  charm.    And  he  lalways  does  it  most  dutifully.' 

'  It  has  a  very  good  effect,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone;  '  for  it  is 
i^t  to  act  as  a  siunmons  to  the  other  party,  as  well  as  a  sedative 
to  him.' 

*  I  must  say  I  am  curious  to  see  what  you  will  devise  this  time/ 
said  Philip ;  '  since  you  can't  set  him  to  play  on  the  piano ;  and 
▼ery  few  can  bear  to  be  told  of  a  trick  of  the  kind.' 

in  the  course  of  that  evening,  Philip  caused  the  great  atlas  to 
be  brought  out,  in  order  to  make  investigations  on  the  local  habi- 
tation of  a  certain  £[han  of  Kipchack,  who  existed  somewhere  in 
the  dark  ages.  Then  he  came  to  Marco  Polo,  and  Sir  John 
Mandeville ;  and  Ghiy,  who  knew  both  the  books  in  the  library 
at  Redclyffe,  grew  very  eager  in  talking  them  over,  and  tracing 
their  adventures — ^then  to  the  Grenoese  merchants,  where  Guy 
confessed  himself  perfectly  ignorant.  Andrea  Doria  was  the  only 
Genoese  he  ever  heard  of;  but  he  hunted  out  with  great  interest 
all  the  localities  of  their  numerous  settlements.  Then  came  mo- 
dem Italy,  and  its  fallen  palaces ;  then  the  cdhtrast  between  the 
republican  merchant  and  aristocratic  lord  of  the  soil ;  then  the 
com  laws ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Philip  glance  at  his 
aunt,  to  show  her  Guy  balancing  a  Venetian  weight  on  as  few  of 
his  fingers  as  could  support  it. 

'  GKiy,'  said  she,  smiling,  *  does  that  unfortunate  ^lass  inspire 
you  with  any  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Venetians  r ' 

Guy  put  it  down  at  once,  and  Philip  proceeded  to  improved 
methods  of  farming,  to  enable  landlords  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times.  Guy  had  got  hold  of  Mr.  Edmonstone's  spectacle- 
case,  and  was  putting  its  spring  to  a  hard  trial.  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone doubted  whether  to  interfere  again ;  she  knew  this  was  not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  tried  his  temper,  yet  she  particularly  dis- 
liked playing  him  off,  as  it  were  for  Philip's  amusement,  and  quite 
as  much  letting  him  go  on,  and  lower  himself  in  her  nephew's 
estimation.  The  spectacle-case  settled  the  matter — a  crack  was 
heard,  it  refused  to  snap  at  all;  and  Guy,  much  discomfited, 
made  many  apologies. 

Amy  laughed ;  Philip  was  much  too  well-bred  to  do  anything 
but  curl  his  lip  imconsciously.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  waited  till  he 
was  gone,  then,  when  she  was  wishing  Guy  *  good-night'  ai 
Charles's  door,  she  said, — 

'  The  spectacle-case  forsetalled  me  in  giving  you  a  lecture  on 
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sparing  our  nerves.  Don't  look  so  very  full  of  compunction — it 
is  only  a  trick  which  your  mother  would  have  stopped  at  five 
years  old,  and  which  you  can  soon  stop  for  yourself.' 

'  Thank  you,  I  will,'  said  Guy;  *  I  hardly  knew  I  did  it,  but  I 
am  very  sorry  it  has  teased  you.' 

Thenceforward  it  was  curious  to  see  how  he  put  down  and 
pushed  away  all  he  had  once  begun  to  touch  and  torture.  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  said  it  was  self-command  in  no  common  degree;  and 
Philip  allowed  that  to  cure  so  inveterate  a  habit  required  consi* 
derable  strength  of  will. 

*  However,'  he  said,  *I  always  gave  the  Morvilles  credit  for 
an  iron  resolution.  Yes,  Amy,  you  may  laugh ;  but  if  a  man 
is  not  resolute  in  a  little,  he  will  never  be  resolute  in  great 
matters.' 

'  And  Chiy  has  been  resolute  the  right  way  this  time,'  said 
Laiu^. 

'  May  he  always  be  the  same,'  said  Philip. 

Phihp  had  undertaken,  on  his  way  back  to  Broadstone,  to 
conduct  Charlotte  to  East-hill,  where  she  was  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  little  niece  of  Mary  Boss.  She  presently  came  down, 
her  bonnet-strings  tied  in  a  most  resolute-looking  bow,  and  her 
little  figure  drawn  up  so  as  to  look  as  womanly  as  possible  for 
her  first  walk  alone  with  Philip.  She  wished  the  party  at  home 
'good-by;'  and  as  Amy  and  Laura  stood  watching  her,  they 
could  not  help  laughing  to  see  her  tripping  feet  striving  to  keep 
step,  her  blue  veil  discreetly  composed,  and  her  little  head  turned 
up,  as  if  she  was  trying  hard  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  the  tall 
cousin,  who  meanwhile  looked  graciously  down  from  his  height, 
patronizing  her  like  a  very  small  child.  After  some  space.  Amy 
began  to  wonder  what  they  could  talk  about,  or  whether  they 
would  talk  at  all;  but  Laura  said  there  was  no  fear  of  Charlotte's 
tongue  ever  being  still,  and  Charles  rejoined, — 

'  Don't  you  know  that  Philip  considers  it  due  to  himself  that 
his  audience  should  never  be  without  conversation  suited  to  their 
<japacity?' 

'Nonsense,  Charlie!' 

'  Nay,  I  give  him  credit  for  doing  it  as  well  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  it  to  be  done.  The  strongest  proof  I  know 
of  his  being  a  superior  man,  is  the  way  he  adapts  himself  to  his 
company.  He  lays  down  the  law  to  us,  because  he  knows  we 
are  all  bom  to  be  his  admirers;  he  calls  Thomdale  his  dear 
fellow,  and  conducts  him  like  a  Mentor ;  but  you  may  observe 
how  different  he  is  with  other  people — Mr.  Boss,  for  instance. 
It  is  not  showing  off;  it  is  just  what  the  pattern  hero  should  be 
with  the  pattern  clergyman.     At  a  dinner-party  he  is  quite  in 
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his  place;  contents  himself  with  leaving  an  impression  on  his 
neighbour  that  Mr.  Morville  is  at  home  on  every  subject ;  and 
that  he  is  the  right  thin^  with  his  brother  officers  is  sufficiently 
proved,  since  not  even  Maurice  either  hates  or  quizzes  him.' 

'  Well,  Charhe,'  said  Laura,  well  pleased,  *  I  am  glad  you  are 
convinced  at  last.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  ever  wanted  to  be  convinced  that  we  were 
created  for  no  other  end  than  to  applaud  Philip  ?  I  was  ful- 
filling the  object  of  our  existence  by  enlarging  on  a  remark  of 
Guy*s,  that  nothing  struck  him  more  than  the  way  in  which 
Philip  could  adapt  his  conversation  to  the  hearers.  So  the  hint 
was  not  lost  on  me;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
far  greater  proof  of  his  sense  than  all  the  maxims  he  lavishes 
on  us.' 

*I  wonder  Guy  was  the  person  to  make  the  remark,'  said 
Laura ;  '  for  it  is  strange  that  those  two  never  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  together.' 

*  Oh,  Laura,  that  would  be  the  very  reason,'  said  Amy. 

*  The  very  reason?'  said  Charles.  'Draw  out  your  meanmg, 
Miss.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Amy,  colouring.  *  If  Ghiy — if  a  generous  person, 
I  mean — were  vexed  with  another  sometimes,  it  would  be  the 
very  reason  he  would  make  the  most  of  all  his  goodness.' 

'  Heigh-ho !'  yawned  Charles.  *  What  o'clock  is  it?  I  wonder 
when  Guy  is  ever  coming  back  from  that  Lascelles.'  * 

'  Your  wonder  need  not  last  long,'  said  Laura,  *  for  I  see  him 
riding  into  the  stable-yard.' 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  entered ;  and,  on  being  asked  if  he 
had  met  Philip  and  Charlotte,  and  how  they  were  getting  on,  ho 
replied, — *  A  good  deal  hke  the  print  of  Dignity  and  Impudence,' 
at  the  same  time  throwing  back  his  shoulders,  and  composing 
his  coimtenance  to  imitate  Philip's  lofby  deportment  and  sedate 
expression,  and  the  next  moment  putting  his  head  on  one  side 
with  a  sharp  little  nod,  and  giving  a  certain  espiegle  glance  of 
the  eye,  and  knowing  twist  of  one  comer  of  the  mouth,  just 
like  Charlotte. 

'  By  the  by,'  added  he,  *  would  Philip  have  been  a  clergyman 
if  he  had  gone  to  Oxford  ?' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  think  it  was  settled,'  said  Laura. 
*Why?' 

'  I  could  never  fancy  him  one,'  said  Guy. 

'  He  would  not  have  been  what  he  is  now  if  he  had  gone  to 
Oxford,'  said  Charles.  '  He  would  have  lived  with  men  of  the 
same  powers  and  pursuits  with  himself,  and  have  found  his 
bveL' 
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'  And  tliat  woxdd  Iiave  been  a  very  high  one,'  said  Guy. 

*  It  would ;  but  there  would  be  sJl  the  difference  there  is  be- 
tween a  feudal  priDce  and  an  Eastern  despot.  He  would  know 
what  it  is  to  live  with  his  match.' 

*  But  you  don*t  attempt  to  call  him  conceited !'  cried  Guy, 
with  a  sort  of  consternation. 

'  He  is  far  above  that ;  far  too  grand,'  said  Amy. 

'  I  should  as  soon  think  of  calling  Jupiter  conceited,'  said 
Charles ;  and  Laura  did  not  know  how  far  to  be  gratified,  or 
otherwise. 

Charles  had  not  over-estimated  Philip's  readiness  of  self* 
adaptation.  Charlotte  had  been  very  happy  with  him,  talking 
over  the  Ltidy  of  the  Lake,  which  she  had  just  read,  and  being 
enlightened,  partly  to  her  satisfaction,  partly  to  her  disappoint- 
ment, as  to  how  much  was  historical.  He  listened  good-naturedly 
to  a  fit  of  rapture,  and  threw  in  a  few,  not  too  many,  discreet 
words  of  guidance  to  the  true  principles  of  taste ;  and  next  told 
her  about  an  island,  in  a  pond  at  Stylehurst,  which  had  been  by 
turns  Ellen's  isle  and  Eobinson  Crusoe's.  It  was  at  this  point 
in  the  conversation  that  Gny  came  in  sight,  riding  slowly,  his 
reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  whistling  a  slow,  melancholy  tune,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sky,  and  so  lost  in  musings,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  them  till  Philip  arrested  him  by  calling  out,  *  That  is  a 
yeiY  bad  plan.  No  horse  is  to  be  trusted  in  that  way,  especially 
such  a  spirited  one.' 

Gkiy  started,  and  gathered  up  his  reins,  owning  it  was  foolish. 

*  You  look  only  half  disenchanted  yet,*  said  Philip.  *  Has 
Lascelles  put  you  into  what  my  father's  old  gardener  used  to 
call  a  stud?' 

'  Nothing  so  worthy  of  a  stud,'  said  Guy,  smiling  and  colouring 
a  little.    '  I  was  only  dreaming  over  a  picture  of  ruin— 

'The  steed  is  yanish'd  from  the  stall. 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall, 
The  lonely  spider's  thin  grey  pall 
Waves,  slowly  widening  o*er  the  waU.' 

'  Byron  I'  ezdaimed  Philip.  '  I  hope  you  are  not  dwelling  on 
him?' 

*  Only  a  volimie  I  found  in  my  room.* 

*0h,  the  Giaour!*  said  Philip.  *Well,  there  is  no  great 
damage  done;  but  it  is  bad  food  for  excitable  minds.  Don't  let 
it  get  hold  of  you.' 

*  Very  well ;'  and  there  was  a  cloud,  but  it  cleared  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  with  a  few  gay  words  to  both,  he  rode  off  at  a  quick 
pace. 

*  Foolish  fellow  I'  muttered  Philip,  looking  after  him. 
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After  some  space  of  silence,  Charlotte  began  in  a  very  grare 
tone-^ 
•PhiHp.' 
*Well?' 
'Philip.' 
Another  *  Well  ?'  and  another  long  pause. 

*  Philip,  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  be  angry  with  me.' 
'  Certcunly  not/  said  Philip,  marvelling  what  was  coming. 

*  Guy  says  he  does  not  want  to  keep  up  the  fsud,  and  I  wish 
you  would  not.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  The  deadly  feud !'  said  Charlotte. 
'  What  nonsense  is  this?'  said  Philip. 

*  Surely — Oh  Philip,  there  always  was  a  deadly  feud  between 
<our  ancestors  and  the  Kedclyffe  Morvilles,  and  it  was  very 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  now.' 

'  It  is  not  I  that  keep  it  up.' 

'  Is  it  not  ?'  said  Charlotte.  '  But  I  am  sure  you  don't  like 
<Juy.  And  I  can't  think  why  not,  unless  it  is  the  deadly  feud, 
for  we  are  all  so  fond  of  him.  Laura  says  it  is  a  different  house 
since  he  came.' 

'  Hum !'  said  Philip.  '  Charlotte,  you  did  well  to  make  me 
promise  not  to  be  angry  with  you,  by  which,  I  presume,  you 
mean  displeased.  I  should  like  to  know  what  put  this  notion 
into  your  head.' 

*  Charlie  told  me,'  almost  whispered  Charlotte,  hanging  down 
her  head.     *  And — ^and — ' 

*  And  what?     I  can't  hear.' 

Charlotte  was  a  good  deal  frightened ;  but  either  from  firm- 
ness, or  from  the  female  propensity  to  have  the  last  word,  or  it 
might  be  the  spirit  of  mischief,  she  got  out — '  You  have  made 
me  quite  sure  of  it  yourself.' 

She  was  so  alarmed  at  having  said  this,  that  had  it  not  been 
undignified,  she  would  have  run  quite  away,  and  never  stopped 
till  she  came  to  East-hill.  Matters  were  not  mended  when 
Phihp  said  authoritatively,  and  as  if  he  was  not  in  the  least 
annoyed  (which  was  the  more  vexatious),  *  What  do  you  mean, 
Chariotte  ?' 

She  had  a  great  mind  to  cry,  by  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
scrape;  but  having  begun  as  counseUor  and  peace  maker,  it 
would  never  do  to  be  bab3rish ;  and  on  his  repeating  the  ques- 
tion, she  said,  in  a  tone  which  she  could  not  prevent  from  being 
lachrymose,  *  You  make  Guy  almost  angry;  you  tease  him,  and 
when  people  praise  him.  you  answer  as  if  it  would  not  last !  And 
it  is  very  unfair  of  you,'  concluded  she,  with  almost  a  sob. 
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Charlotte/  replied  Philip,  much  more  kindly  than  she  thought 
fhe  deserved,  after  the  reproach  that  seemed  to  her  so  dreadfully 
naughty,  'you  may  dismiss  all  fear  of  deadly  feud,  whatever  you 
may  mean  by  it.  Charles  has  been  playing  tricks  on  you.  You 
know,  my  little  cousin,  that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  we  live  in  the 
nineteenth  century.* 

Charlotte  felt  as  if  annihilated  at  the  aspect  of  her  own  folly. 
He  resumed — *  You  misunderstood  me.  I  do  think  Guy  very 
agreeable.  He  is  very  attentive  to  Charles,  very  kind  to  you, 
and  so  attractive,  that  I  don't  wonder  you  like  him.  But  thosfr 
who  are  older  than  you  see  that  he  has  faidts,  and  we  wish  to  set 
him  on  his  guard  against  them.  It  may  be  painful  to  ourselves, 
and  irritating  to  him,  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  proof  of 
firiendship.     Are  you  satisfied,  mv  Httle  cousin  P' 

She  could  only  say  humbly,  *  1  beg  your  pardon.' 

'  You  need  not  ask  pardon.  Since  you  had  the  notion,  it  waa 
right  to  speak,  as  it  was  to  me,  one  of  your  own  family.  When 
you  are  older,  vou  need  never  fear  to  speak  out  in  the  right 
place.  I  am  glad  you  Have  so  much  of  the  right  sort  of  femi- 
nine courage,  though  in  this  case  you  might  have  ventured  ta 
trust  to  me.' 

So  ended  Charlotte's  anxieties  respecting  the  deadly  feud,  and 
fhe  had  now  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  loss  of  her  playfellow, 
who  was  to  go  to  Oxford  at  Easter,  when  he  womd  be  just 
eighteen,  his  birthday  being  the  28th  of  March.  Both  her 
playmates  were  going.  Bustle  as  well  as  Guy,  and  it  was  at  first 
proposed  that  Deloraine  shoidd  go  too,  but  Gny  bethought  him- 
self that  Oxford  woidd  be  a  place  of  temptation  for  WilHam;  and 
not  choosing  to  trust  the  horse  to  any  one  else,  resolved  to  leave 
both  at  HoUywell. 

His  grand&ther  had  left  an  allowance  for  Guy,  imtil  his  comino^ 
of  age,  such  as  might  leave  no  room  for  extravagance,  and  which 
even  Philip  pronounced  to  be  hardly  sufficient  for  a  young  man 
in  his  position.  '  You  know,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  in  his  hesi- 
tating, goodnatured  way, '  if  ever  you  have  occasion  sometimes 
for  a  little — a  little  more — ^you  need  only  apply  to  me.  Don't 
be  afraid,  anything  rather  than  run  into  debt.  You  know  me, 
and  'tis  your  own.' 

'  This  shaU  do,'  said  Guy,  in  the  same  tone  as  he  had  fixed 
bis  hours  of  study. 

Each  of  the  familv  made  Guy  a  birthday  present,  as  an  outfit 
for  Oxford;  Mr.  Edmonstone  gave  him  a  set  of  studs,  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  a  Christian  Year,  Amabel  copied  some  of  his  favourite 
songs,  Laura  made  a  drawing  of  Sintram,  Charlotte  worked  a 
kettle-holder,  with  what  was  called  bv  courtesy  a  likeness  uf 
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Bustle.  Charles  gave  nothing,  professing  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  encourage  his  departure. 

'  You  don't  know  what  a  bore  it  is  to  lose  the  one  bit  of 
quicksilver  in  the  house !'  said  he,  yawning.  '  I  shall  only  drag 
on  my  existence  till  you  come  back.' 

'  You,  Charles,  the  maker  of  fun !'  said  Guy,  amazed. 

*  It  is  a  case  of  flint  and  steel,'  said  Charles ;  '  but  be  it  owing 
to  who  it  wiU,  we  have  been  alive  since  you  came  here.  You 
have  taken  care  to  be  remembered.  We  have  been  studying 
you,  or  laughing  at  you,  or  wondering  what  absurdity  was  to 
come  next.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry — ^that  is,  if  you  are  serious.  I  hoped  at  least 
I  appeared  like  other  people.' 

'  1*11  tell  you  what  you  appear  like.  Just  what  I  woxild  be  it 
I  was  a  free  man.' 

*  Never  say  that,  Charlie.' 

'  Nay,  wait  a  bit.    I  would  never  be  so  foolish.    I  would  never 

give  my  sunny  mornings  to  Euripides ;  I  would  not  let  the  best 
unter  in  the  county  go  when  I  had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  him.* 
'  You  would  not  have  such  an  ill-conditioned  self  to  keep  in  rule.* 
'  After  all,'  continued  Charles,,  yawning, '  it  is  no  great  compli- 
ment to  say  I  am  sorry  you  are  going,  if  you  were  an  Ethiopian 
serenader,  you  would  be  a  loss  to  me.  It  is  something  to  see 
anything  beyond  this  old  drawing-room,  and  the  same  faces  doing 
the  same  things  every  day.  Laura  poking  over  her  drawing,  and 
meditating  upon  the  last  entry  in  Philip's  memorandum-book, 
and  Amy  at  her  flowers  or  some  nonsense  or  other,  and  Charlotte 
and  the  elders  all  the  same,  and  a  lot  of  stupid  people  dropping 
in,  and  a  lot  of  stupid  books  to  read,  all  just  alike.  I  can  teU 
what  they  are  like  without  looking  in !'  Charles  yawned  again, 
sighed,  and  moved  wearily.  '  Now,  there  came  some  life  and 
freshness  with  you.  You  talk  of  Bedclvfle,  and  your  brute  crea- 
tion there,  not  like  a  book,  and  still  less  like  a  commonplace 
man ;  you  are  innocent  and  unsophisticated,  and  take  new  points 
of  view ;  you  are  something  to  interest  oneself  about;  your  coming 
in  is  something  to  look  forward  to ;  you  make  the  singing  not 
iiuch  mere  milk-and-water;  your  reading  the  Praelectiones  is  an 
additional  landmark  to  time;  besides  the  mutton  of  to-day 
succeeding  the  beef  of  yesterday.  Heigh-ho!  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Guy.  Though  I  may  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hand,  'tis  no  joke 
to  be  a  helpless  log  all  the  best  years  of  a  man's  life, — nay,  for 
my  whole  life, — for  at  the  very  best  of  the  contingencies  the  doc- 
tors are  always  flattering  me  with,  I  should  make  but  a  wretched 
^•rippling  affair  of  it.  And  if  that  is  the  best  hope  they  give  me, 
you  may  guess  it  is  likely  to  be  a  pretty  deal  worse.    Hope? 
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I've  been  hoping  these  ten  years,  and  much  good  has  it  done  me. 
I  say,  Gny,'  he  proceeded,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  bitterness,  though 
with  a  sorb  of  smile,  ^  the  only  wonder  is  that  I  don't  hate  the 
very  bight  of  you !  There  are  times  when  I  feel  as  if  I  could  bite 
some  men, — that  Tomfool  Maurice  de  Courcy,  for  instance,  when 

I  hear  him  rattling  on,  and  think ' 

'  I  know  I  have  often  talked  thoughtlessly,  I  have  feared  after- 
wards I  might  have  given  you  pain.' 

*  No,  no,  you  never  have ;  you  have  carried  me  along  with  you. 
I  like  nothing  better  than  to  hear  of  your  ridings,  and  shootmgs, 
and  boatings.     It  is  a  sort  of  life.' 

Charles  had  never  till  now  alluded  seriously  to  his  infirmity 
before  Guy,  and  the  changing  countenance  of  his  auditor  showed 
him  to  be  much  affected,  as  he  stood  leaning  over  the  end  of  the 
sofa,  with  his  speaking  eyes  earnestly  fixed  on  Charles,  who 
went  on : 

^  And  now  you  are  going  to  Oxford.  You  will  take  your  place 
among  the  men  of  your  day.  You  will  hear  and  be  heard  of. 
You  will  be  somebody.  And  I ! — I  know  I  have  what  they  call 
talent — ^I  could  be  something.  They  think  me  an  idle  dog;  but 
where's  the  good  of  doing  anything?  I  only  know  if  I  was  not — 
not  condemned  to— to  this — ^this  life,'  (had  it  not  been  for  a  sort 
of  involuntary  respect  to  the  gentle  compassion  of  the  softened 
hazel  eyes  regarding  him  so  kindly,  he  would  have  used  the  violent 
expletive  that  trembled  on  his  lip ;)  if  I  was  not  chained  down 
here,  master  Philip  should  not  stand  alone  as  the  paragon  of  the 
family.    I've  as  much  mother  wit  as  he.' 

'  That  you  have,'  said  Guy.  '  How  fast  you  see  the  sense  of 
a  passage.    You  could  excel  very  much  if  you  only  tried.' 

'  Tried  ?  And  what  am  I  to  gain  by  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  that  one  ought  to  let  talents  rust,'  said  Guy, 
thoughtfully ;  *  I  suppose  it  is  one's  duty  not ;  and  surely  it  is 
a  pity  to  give  up  those  readings.' 

'I  shall  not  get  such  another  fellow  dunce  as  you,'  said 
Charles, '  as  I  told  you  when  we  besan,  and  it  would  be  a  mere 
farce  to  do  it  alone.     I  could  not  ma£e  myself,  if  I  would.' 

'  Can't  you  make  yourself  do  what  you  please  P'  said  Guy,  as 
if  it  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 

'  Not  a  bit,  if  the  other  half  of  me  does  not  like  it.  I  forget 
it,  or  put  it  off,  and  it  comes  to  nothing.  I  do  declare,  though, 
I  would  get  something  to  break  my  mind  on,  merely  as  a  medical 
precaution,  just  to  freshen  myself  up,  if  I  could  find  any  one  to 
do  it  with.  No,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  tutor,  agamst  that 
I  protest.' 

*  Youi  sisters/  suggested  Guy. 
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'  Ham !  Laura  is  too  intellecttial  already,  and  I  don*t  mean  to 
poach  on  Philip's  manor ;  and  if  I  made  little  Amy  cease  to  he 
sillj,  I  should  do  away  with  all  the  comfort  I  have  left  me  in 
life.  I  don't  know,  though,  if  she  swallowed  learning  afber  Maiy 
Boss's  pattern  that  it  need  do  her  much  harm.' 

Amy  came  into  the  room  at  the  moment. 

'  Amy,  here  is  Guy  ad?jising  me  to  take  you  to  read  something 
awfully  wise  every  day ;  something  that  will  make  you  as  dry  as 
a  stick,  and  as  hlue * 

'  As  a  g^tianella,'  sidd  Guy. 

'  I  should  not  mind  heing  like  a  gentianella,'  said  Amy.  '  But 
what  dreadful  thing  were  you  setting  him  to  do  ?' 

*  To  make  you  read  all  the  folios  in  my  uncle's  old  Khrary,' 
said  Charles.  '  All  that  Maigaret  has  in  keeping  against  Philip 
has  a  house  of  his  own.' 

'  Sancho  somehody,  and  all  you  talked  of  when  first  you  cameP* 
said  Amy. 

'  We  were  talking  of  the  hour's  reading  that  Charlie  and  I  have 
had  together  lately,'  said  Guy. 

'I  was  thinking  how  Charlie  would  miss  that  hour,'  said  Amy; 
*  and  we  shall  he  very  sorry  not  to  have  you  to  listen  to.' 

*  Well,  then,  Amy,  suppose  you  read  with  me  ?' 

*  Oh,  Charlie,  thank  you!  Should  you  really  like  it?'  cried  Amy, 
colouring  with  delight.  '  I  have  always  thought  it  would  he  so 
▼ery  delightful  if  you  would  read  with  me,  as  James  Boss  used 
witn  Mary,  only  I  was  afiraid  of  tiring  you  with  my  stupidity. 
Oh,  thank  you !' 

So  it  was  settled,  and  Charles  declared  that  he  put  himself  on 
honour  to  give  a  good  account  of  their  doin^  to  Guy,  that  heing 
the  only  way  of  making  himself  steady  to  his  resolution ;  hut  he 
was  penectly  determined  not  to  let  Philip  know  anything  ahout 
the  practice  he  had  adopted,  since  he  would  hy  no  means  allow 
hm  to  guess  that  he  was  following  his  advice. 

Charles  had  certainly  grown  very  fond  of  Guy,  in  spite  of  his 
propensity  to  admire  Philip,  satisfying  himself  by  maintaining 
that,  afber  all,  Guy  only  tried  to  esteem  his  cousm  because  he 
thought  it  a  point  of  duty,  just  as  children  think  it  right  to 
admire  the  good  boy  in  a  story  book ;  but  that  he  was  secretly 
fretted  and  chafed  oy  his  perfection.  No  one  could  deny  that 
there  were  ofben  occasions  when  little  misunderstandings  would 
arise,  and  that,  but  for  Philip's  coolness  and  Guy's  readiness  to 
apologize,  they  might  ofben  have  gone  further ;  but  at  the  same 
tune  no  one  could  regret  these  things  more  than  Guy  himself, 
and  he  was  willing  and  desirous  to  seek  Philip's  advice  and 
assistance  when  needed.    In  especial,  he  Ustened  earnestly  to  the 
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counsel  which  was  bestowed  on  him  about  Oxford:  and  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  was  convinced  that  no  one  coidd  have  more  anxiety 
to  do  right  and  avoid  temptation.  She  had  many  talks  witn 
him  in  her  dressing-room,  promising  to  write  to  him,  as  did  also 
Charles ;  and  he  left  Hollywell  with  universal  r^rets,  most 
loudly  expressed  by  Charlotte,  who  would  not  be  comforted 
without  a  lock  of  Bustle's  hair,  which  she  would  have  worn  rourd 
her  neck  if  she  had  not  been  afraid  that  Laura  would  tell  Philip. 

*He  goes  with  excellent  intentions,'  said  Philip,  as  they 
watched  him  from  the  door. 

'  I  do  hope  he  will  do  well,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

'  I  wish  he  may,'  said  Philip ;  *  the  agreeableness  of  his  whole 
character  makes  one  more  anxious.  It  is  very  dangerous.  TTiiy 
name,  his  wealth,  his  sociable,  gay  disposition,  that  very  attractive 
manner,  all  are  so  many  penis,  and  he  has  not  that  natural 
pleasure  in  study  that  woidd  be  of  itself  a  preservative  from 
temptation.  However,  he  is  honestly  anxious  to  do  right,  and 
has  excellent  principles.  I  only  fear  his  temper  and  his  want  of 
fteadiness.     Poor  boy,  I  hope  he  may  do  well  1' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

——Pray,  good  sbepherd,  what 
Fair  swain  is  this  that  dances  with  your  daughter  f 

He  rings  several  tunes  hsUr  than  you'll  tell  money ;  he 
utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  baUads,  and  all  men's  ears 
grow  to  his  tunes. — ^WnrTEB's  Tale. 

IT  was  a  glorious  day  in  June,  the  sky  of  pure  deep  dazzling 
blue,  the  sunshine  glowing  with  brightness,  but  wifli  cheerM 
freshness  in  the  air  that  took  away  all  sultriness,  the  sun  tending 
westward  in  his  long  day's  career,  and  casting  welcome  shadows 
from  the  tall  firs  and  horse-chestnuts  that  shaded  the  lawn.  A 
long  rank  of  haymakers — men  and  women — ^proceeded  with  their 
rakes,  the  white  shirt-sleeves,  straw  bonnets,  and  ruddy  faces, 
radiant  in  the  bath  of  sunshine,  while  in  the  shady  end  of  the 
field  were  idler  haymakers  among  the  fragrant  piles,  Charles  half 
lying  on  the  grass,  with  his  back  against  a  tall  haycock;  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  sitting  on  another,  book  in  hand;  Laura  sketching 
the  busy  scene,  the  sun  glancing  through  the  chequered  shade 
on  her  glossy  curls;  Philip  stretched  out  at  full  length,  hat  and 
neck-tie  off,  luxuriating  in  the  cool  repose  after  a  dusty  walk 
from  Broadstone;  and  a  little  way  off,  Amabel  and  Charlotte 
pretending  to  xnake  hay,  but  really  building  nests  with  iV 
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throwing  it  at  each  other,  and  playing  as  heartily  aa  the  heat 
would  aUow. 

They  talked  and  laughed,  the  rest  were  too  hot,  too  busy,  or 
too  sleepy  for  conversation,  even  Philip  being  tired  into  enjoying 
the  dolcefar  niente;  and  they  basked  in  the  fresh  breezy  heat 
and  perfumy  hay  with  only  now  and  then  a  word,  till  a  cold, 
black,  damp  nose  was  suddenly  thrust  into  Charles's  face,  a  red 
tongue  b^an  licking  him;  and  at  the  same  moment  Charlotte, 
screaming  ^  There  he  is !'  raced  headlong  across  the  swarths  of 
hay  to  meet  Guy,  who  had  just  ridden  into  the  field.  He  threw 
Deloraine's  rein  to  one  of  the  haymakers,  and  came  bounding  to 
meet  her,  just  in  time  to  pick  her  up  as  she  put  her  foot  into  a 
bidden  hole,  and  fell  prostrate. 

In  another  moment  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  party, 
who  crowded  round  and  welcomed  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy 
returning  from  his  first  half-year's  schooling;  and  never  did  little 
Bchool-boy  look  more  hoHday  like  than  he,  with  all  the  sunshine 
of  that  June  day  reflected,  as  it  were,  in  his  glittering  eyes  and 
glowing  face,  while  Bustle  escaping  firom  Charles's  caressing 
arm,  dsmced  round,  wagging  his  tail  in  ecstasy,  and  claiming  his 
share  of  the  welcome.  Then  Guy  was  on  the  ground  by  Charles, 
rejoicing  to  find  him  out  there,  and  then,  some  dropping  into 
their  former  nests  on  the  hay,  some  standing  round,  they  talked 
fast  and  eagerly  in  a  confusion  of  sound  that  did  not  subside 
for  the  first  ten  minutes  so  as  to  allow  anything  to  be  clearly 
heard.  The  first  distinct  sentence  was  Charlotte's  'Bustle, 
darling  old  fellow,  you  are  handsomer  than  ever !' 

'  What  a  delicious  day !'  next  exclaimed  Guy,  following  Philip's 
«xample,  by  throwing  off  hat  and  neck-tie, 

'  A  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  day,'  said  Charles. 

'Beally  it  is  so  ultra-splendid  as  to  deserve  notice!'  said 
Philip,  throwing  himself  completely  back,  and  looking  up. 

'  One  cannot  help  revelling  in  that  deep  blue  I'  said  Laura. 

'  To-morrow'U  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  new  year,' 
hummed  Guy. 

'  Ah !  you  will  teach  us  all  now,'  said  Laura, '  after  your  grand 
singing  lessons.' 

^  Do  you  know  what  is  in  store  for  you,  Guy  ?'  said  Amy. 
'  Oh !  haven't  you  heard  about  Lady  Kilcoran's  ball !' 

'  You  are  to  go,  Guy,'  said  Charlotte.  '  I  am  glad  I  am  not. 
I  hate  dancing.' 

*  And  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  Bustle,'  said  Guy,  catching 
the  dog  by  his  forepaws,  and  causing  him  to  perform  an  uncouth 
dance. 

'Never  mind,  they  will  soon  teach  you,'  said  Mrs.  Edmon* 
ttonc. 
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*  Must  I  really  go  ?* 

*  He  begins  to  think  it  serious,'  said  Charles. 

'Is  Philjp  going  ?'  exclaimed  Guy,  looking  as  if  he  was  taken 
ly  surprise. 

'  He  is  going  to  say  something  about  dancing  being  a  healthful 
lecreation  for  yoiing  people,*  said  Charles. 

*  You'll  be  disappointed,'  said  Philip.  '  It  is  much  too  hot  to 
mondize.' 

*  Apollo  unbends  his  bow,'  exclaimed  Charles.  '  The  captain 
yields  the  field.' 

*  Ah !  Captain  MorvUle,  I  ought  to  have  congratulated  you,' 
said  Guy.  '  I  must  come  to  Broadstone  early  enough  to  see  you 
en  parade.' 

'Come  to  Broadstone!  You  aren't  still  bound  to  Mr.  Las- 
eelles,'  said  Charles. 

'  If  he  has  time  for  me/  said  Guy.  '  I  am  too  far  behind  the 
lest  of  the  world  to  afford  to  be  idle  this  vacation.' 

*  That's  right,  Guy,'  exclaimed  Philip,  sitting  up,  and  looking 
full  of  approval.  *  With  so  much  perseverance,  you  must  get  on 
ai  last.     How  did  you  do  in  collections  ?' 

*  Tolerably,  thank  you.' 

*  You  must  be  able  to  enter  into  the  thing  now,'  proceeded 
Philip.     *  What  are  you  reading  ?* 

*  Thucydides.' 

*  Have  you  come  to  Pericles'  oration  ?  I  must  show  you  some 
notes  that  I  have  on  that.  Don't  you  get  into  the  spirit  of  it 
now  ?' 

'  Up-hill  work  still,'  answered  Ghiy,  disentangling  some  cliders 
from  the  silky  curls  of  Bustle's  ear. 

*  Which  do  you  like  best — ^that  or  the  ball  ?'  asked  Charles. 
'The  hay-field  best  of  all,'  said  Guy,  releasing  Bustle,  and 

blinding  hmi  with  a  heap  of  hay. 

*  Of  course  1'  said  Charlotte, '  who  woidd  not  like  hay-making 
better  than  that  stupid  ball  ?' 

'Poor  Charlotte!'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone;  commiseration 
which  irritated  Charlotte  into  standing  up  and  protesting, 
*  Mamma,  you  know  I  don't  want  to  go.' 

'  No  more  do  I,  Charlotte,'  said  her  brother,  in  a  mock  con- 
soling tone.  '  You  and  I  know  what  is  good  for  us,  and  despise 
sublunary  vanities.' 

'  But  you  will  go,  Guy,'  said  Laura ;  *  Philip  is  really  going.' 

'  In  spite  of  Lord  Kilcoran's  folly  in  going  to  such  an  expense 
as  either  taking  Allonby  or  giving  the  ball,'  said  Charles. 

'  I  don't  think  it  is  my  business  to  bring  Lord  Kilcoran  to  a 
sense  of  his  folly/  said  Pmlip.  '  I  made  all  mv  protests  to  Maurice 
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when  first  he  started  the  notion,  but  if  his  father  chose  to  take 
the  matter  up,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine.' 

^  You  vrill  understand,  Guy,'  said  Charles,  *  that  this  ball  is 
specially  got  up  by  Maurice  for  Laura's  benefit.' 

'Believe  as  little  as  you  please  of  that  speech,  Guy,'  said 
Laura;  *  the  truth  is,  that  Lord  Kilcoran  is  veiy  good-natured, 
and  Eveleen  was  very  much  shocked  to  hear  that  Amy  had  never 
been  to  any  ball,  and  I  to  only  one,  and  so  it  ended  in  their 
giving  one.' 

•When  is  it  to  be P' 

'  On  Thursday  week,'  said  Amy.  *  I  wonder  if  you  will  think 
Eveleen  as  pretty  as  we  do !' 

'  She  is  Laura's  great  friend,  is  not  she  P' 

*  I  like  her  very  much ;  I  have  known  her  all  my  life,  and  she 
has  much  more  depth  than  those  would  think  who  only  know 
her  manner.'  And  Laura  looked  pleadingly  at  Philip  as  she 
spoke. 

*  Are  there  any  others  of  the  family  at  home  P'  said  Guy. 

'  The  two  younger  g^rls,  Mabel  and  Helen,  and  the  httle 
boys,'  said  Ainy.  '  Lord  de  Courcy  is  in  Lreland,  and  all  the 
others  are  away.' 

'  Lord  de  Courcy  is  the  wisest  man  of  the  family,  and  sets 
his  face  against  absenteeism,'  sidd  Philip,  '  so  he  is  never  visible 
here.' 

'  But  you  aren't  going  to  despise  it,  I  hope,  Guy,'  said  Amy, 
earnestly ;  ^  it  will  be  so  delightful !  And  what  fmi  we  shall 
have  in  teaching  you  to  dance !' 

Guy  stretch^  himself,  aud  gave  a  quaint  grunt. 

*  Never  mind,  Guy,'  said  Philip,  *  very  little  is  required.  Yoa 
may  easily  pass  in  the  crowd.    I  never  learnt.' 

'  Your  ear  will  guide  you,'  said  Laura. 

'  And  no  one  can  stay  at  home,  since  Mary  Boss  is  going,' 
said  Amy.  '  Eveleen  was  always  so  fond  of  her,  that  she  came 
and  forced  a  promise  from  her  by  telling  her  she  should  oome 
with  mamma,  and  have  no  trouble.' 

'  You  have  not  seen  Allonby,'  said  Laura.  '  There  are  such 
Vandykes,  and  among  them,  such  a  King  Charles !' 

'  Is  not  that  the  picture,'  said  Charles, '  before  which  Amy — * 

'  O  don't,  CharUe !' 

*  Was  found  dissolved  in  tears  P' 

'  I  could  not  help  it,'  murmured  Amy,  blushing  crimson. 

'  There  is  all  Charles's  fate  in  his  face,'  said  Philip, — *  earnest, 
melancholy,  beautiful !  It  would  stdr  the  feelings — were  it  an 
unknown  portrait.    No,  Amy,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
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Bat  Amy  turned  away,  doubly  ashamed. 

'  I  hope  it  is  not  in  the  ball-room,*  said  Guy. 

'  No,'  said  Laura,  '  it  is  in  th§  library.' 

Charlotte,  whose  absence  had  become  perceptible  from  th:^ 
general  quietness,  here  ran  up  with  two  envelopes,  which  she  put 
into  Guy's  hands.  One  contained  Lady  Kilcoran's  genuine  card 
of  invitation  for  Sir  Guy  Morville,  the  other  Charlotte  had 
scribbled  in  haste  for  Mr.  Bustle. 

This  put  an  end  to  all  rationality.  Guy  rose  with  a  growl 
and  a  roar,  and  himted  her  over  half  the  field,  till  she  was 
caught,  and  came  back  out  of  breath  and  screaming,  '  We  never 
had  such  a  haymaking !' 

*  So  I  think  the  haymakers  will  say !'  answered  her  mother, 
rising  to  go  indoors.     *  What  ruin  of  haycocks !' 

^  Oh,  I'll  set  all  that  to  rights,'  said  Guy,  seizing  a  hay-fork. 

'  Stop,  stop,  take  care !'  cried  Charles.  '  I  don't  want  to  be 
built  up  in  the  rick,  and  by-and-by,  when  my  disconsolate  family 
have  had  all  the  ponds  dragged  for  me,  Deloraine  will  be  heard 
to  complain  that  they  give  him  very  odd  animal  food !' 

'  Who  could  resif  fc  such  a  piteous  appeal !'  said  Guy,  helping 
him  to  rise,  and  conducting  him  to  his  wheeled  chair.  The 
others  followed,  and  when,  shortly  after,  Laura  looked  out  at  her 
window,  she  saw  Guy,  with  his  coat  off,  toiling  like  a  real  hay- 
maker, to  build  up  the  cocks  in  all  their  neat  fairness  and  height, 
whistling  meantime  the  *  Queen  of  the  May,'  and  now  and  then 
finging  a  line.  She  watched  the  old  cowman  come  up,  touching 
his  hat,  and  looking  less  cross  than  usual ;  she  saw  Ghiy's  ready 
greeting,  and  perceived  they  were  comparing  the  forks  and  rakes, 
the  pooks  and  cocks  of  their  counties ;  and,  finally,  she  beheld 
her  father  ride  into  the  field,  and  Guy  spring  to  meet  him. 

No  one  could  have  so  returned  to  what  was  in  efifeet  a  home, 
unless  his  time  had  been  properly  spent ;  and,  in  fact,  all  that 
Mr.  Edmonstone  or  Philip  could  hear  of  him  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  Philip  pronounced  that  the  first  stage  of  the  trial  had 
been  passed  irreproachably,  and  Laura  felt  and  looked  delighted 
at  tins  sanction  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  held 
him. 

His  own  account  of  himsA  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone  would  not 
have  been  equally  satisfactory  if  she  had  not  had  something  else 
to  check  it  with.  It  was  given  by  degrees,  and  at  many  different 
times,  chiefly  as  they  walked  round  the  garden  in  the  twilight 
of  the  summer  evenings,  talking  over  the  many  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  letters  which  had  passed  constantly.  It  seemed  as 
if  there  were  veiy  few  to  whom  Guy  would  ever  give  his  confi- 
dence ;  but  that  once  bestowed,  it  was  with  hardly  any  reservOi 
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and  that  was  his  great  relief  and.  satisfaction  to  pour  out  his 
whole  mind,  where  he  was  sure  of  sympathy. 

To  her,  then,  he  confided  how  much  provoked  he  was  with 
himself,  his  *  first  term,*  he  said,  *  having  only  shown  him  what 
an  intolerahle  fool  he  had  to  keep  in  order.*  By  his  account,  he 
could  do  nothing  *  without  turning  his  own  head,  except  study, 
and  that  stupified  it.*  '  Never  was  there  a  more  idle  fellow ;  he 
could  work  himself  for  a  given  time,  hut  his  sense  would  not 
second  him ;  and  was  it  not  most  absurd  in  him  to  take  so  little 
pleasure  in  what  was  his  duty,  and  enjoy  only  what  was  had  for 
himP* 

He  had  tried  boating,  but  it  had  distracted  him  from  his 
work ;  so  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  had  done  so  in 
a  hasty  vehement  manner,  which  had  caused  offence,  and  for 
which  he  blamed  himself.  It  had  been  the  same  with  other 
things,  till  he  had  left  himself  no  regular  recreation  but  walkings 
and  music.  'The  last,'  he  said,  'might  engross  him  in  the 
same  way;  but  he  thought  (here  he  hesitated  a  little)  there 
were  higher  ends  for  music,  which  made  it  come  imder  Mrs. 
Edmonstone's  rule,  of  a  thing  to  be  used  guardedly,  not  disused.' 
He  had  resumed  light  reading,  too,  which  he  had  nearly  discon- 
tinued before  he  went  to  Oxford.  *  One  wants  something,'  he 
said,  *  by  way  of  refireshment,  where  there  is  no  sea  nor  rock  to 
look  at,  and  no  Laura  and  Amy  to  talk  to.' 

He  had  made  one  friend,  a  scholar  of  his  own  college,  of  the 
Dame  of  Wellwood.  This  name  had  been  his  attraction ;  Guy- 
was  bent  on  friendship  with  him ;  if,  as  he  tried  to  make  him 
out  to  be,  he  was  the  son  of  that  Captain  Wellwood  whose 
death  had  weighed  so  heavily  on  his  grandfather's  conscience, 
feeling  almost  a£  if  it  were  his  duty  to  ask  forgiveness  in  his 
grandfather's  name,  yet  scarcely  knowing  how  to  venture  on 
advances  to  one  to  whom  his  name  had  such  associations.  How- 
ever, they  had  gradually  drawn  together,  and  at  length  entered 
on  the  subject,  and  Guy  then  found  he  was  the  nephew,  not  the 
son  of  Captain  Wellwood ;  indeed,  his  former  belief  was  founded  * 
on  a  miscalculation,  as  the  duel  had  taken  place  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  He  now  heard  all  1^  grandfather  had  wished  to 
know  of  the  family.  There  were  iwo  unmarried  daughters,  and 
their  cousin  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  self-devoted  life, 
promising  what  Guy  much  wished,  that  they  should  hear  what 
deep  repentance  had  followed  the  crime  which  had  made  them 
fatherless.  He  was  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  Guy  admired  him 
extremely,  saying,  however,  that  he  was  so  shy  and  retiring,  it 
was  hard  to  know  him  well. 

From  not  having  been  at  school,  and  from  other  causes,  Gut 
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had  made  few  acquaintance ;  indeed,  he  amosed  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
hj  fearing  he  had  been  morose.  She  was  ready  to  tell  h'm  he 
was  an  ingenious  self-tormentor ;  hut  she  saw  that  the  struggle 
to  do  right  was  the  main  spring  of  the  happiness  that  beamed 
round  hun,  in  spite  of  his  self-reproach,  heart-felt  as  it.  was. 
She  doubted  whether  persons  more  contented  with  themselves 
were  as  truly  joyous,  and  was  convinced  that,  while  thus  com- 
bating lesser  temptations,  the  very  shadow  of  what  are  generally 
alone  considered  as  real  temptations  would  hardly  come  near 
him. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  talks,  and  now  and  then  a 
thoughtM  look,  she  would  have  believed  him  one  of  the  most 
light-hearted  and  merriest  of  beings.  He  was  more  full  of  glee 
and  high  spirits  than  she  had  ever  seen  him ;  he  seemed  to  fill 
the  whole  house  with  mirth,  and  keep  every  one  alive  by  his  fun 
and  frolic,  as  blithe  and  untiring  as  Maurice  de  Courcy  himself, 
though  not  so  wild. 

Very  pleasant  were  those  simimer  days — ^reading,  walking, 
music,  gardening.  Did  not  they  all  work  like  very  labourers  at 
the  new  arbour  m  the  midst  of  the  laurels,  where  Charles  might 
sit  and  see  the  spires  of  Broadstone  ?  Work  they  did,  indeed ! 
Charles  lookinc^  on  from  his  wheeled  chair,  lau^hinc:  to  see  Guy 
•awing  as  if  for  his  Uving,  and  Amy  ha^me^ng  fallantly,  anJ 
Laura  weaving  osiers,  and  Charlotte  flying  about  with  messages. 

One  day,  they  were  startled  by  an  exclamation  from  Charles. 
'  Ah,  ha !  Paddy,  is  that  you  P'  and  beheld  the  tall  figure  of  a 
girl,  advancing  with  a  rapid,  springing  step,  holding  up  her 
riding  habit  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  whisking  her  coral- 
handled  whip.  There  was  something  distinguished  in  her  air, 
and  her  features,  though  less  fine  than  Laura's,  were  very  pretty, 
by  the  help  of  lauglung  dark  blue  eyes,  and  very  black  hair, 
under  her  broad  hat  and  little  waving  feather.  She  threatened 
Charles  with  her  whip,  calling  out — *  Aunt  Edmonstone  said  I 
should  find  you  here.    What  is  the  fun  now  ?* 

'  Arbour  building,*  said  Charles ;  '  don't  you  see  the  head 
carpenter !' 

*  Sir  Guy  p'  whispered  she  to  Laura,  looking  up  at  him,  where 
he  was  mounted  on  the  r<Kf,  thatching  it  with  reed,  the  sun- 
shine full  on  his  glowing  face  and  white  shirt  sleeves. 

'  Here !'  said  Charles,  as  Qraj  swung  himself  down  with  a 
bound,  his  face  much  redder  than  sun  and  work  had  already 
made  it,  *  here's  another  wild  Irisher  for  you.' 

*  Sir  Guy  MorviDe — Lady  Eveleen  de  Courcy,'  began  Laura ; 
but  Lady  Eveleen  cut  her  short,  frankly  holding  out  her  hand, 
and  saying,  '  You  are  almost  a  cousin,  you  know.     Oh,  don't 
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leave  off.  Do  give  me  Bomething  to  do.  That  hammer,  Amy, 
pray — Laura,  don't  you  remember  how  dearly  I  always  loved 
hammering  ?' 

'  How  did  you  come  P'  said  Laura. 

'With  papa — 'tis  his  visit  to  Sir  Guy.  No,  don't  go,'  as 
Quy  began  to  look  for  his  coat ;  '  he  is  only  impending.  He  is 
gone  on  to  Broadstone,  but  he  dropped  me  here,  and  will  pick 
me  up  on  his  way  back.  Can't  you  ^ve  me  something  to  do  on 
the  top  of  that  ladder  P  I  should  like  it  mightily ;  it  looks  so 
cool  and  dry.' 

*How  can  you,  EvaP'  whispered  Laura,  reprovingly;  but 
Lady  Eveleen  only  shook  her  head  at  her,  and  declaring  she 
saw  a  dangerous  uaH  sticking  out,  b^an  to  hammer  it  in  with 
such  good  will,  that  Charles  stopped  his  ears,  and  told  her  it  was 
worse  than  her  tongue.     *  Go  on  about  the  ball,  do.' 

'  Oh,'  said  she  earnestly,  '  do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  of 
Captain  Morville's  coming  ?' 

*  Oh  yes,*  said  Laura. 

'  I  am  so  glad !  That  is  what  papa  is  gone  to  ISroadstone 
about.  Maurice  said  he  had  given  him  such  a  lecture,  that  he 
would  not  be  the  one  to  think  of  asking  him,  and  papa  must  dc 
it  himself;  for  if  he  sets  his  face  against  it,  it  will  spoil  it  all.' 

'  You  may  make  your  mind  easy,'  said  Charles,  '  the  captain 
is  lenient,  and  looks  on  the  ball  as  a  mere  development  o^ 
Irish  nature.  He  has  been  consoling  Guy  on  the  (fifficulties 
of  dancing.' 

'  Can't  you  dance  P'  said  Lady  Eveleen,  looking  at  him  with 
compassion. 

'  Such  is  my  melancholy  ignorance,'  said  Guy. 

'  We  have  been  talking  of  teaching  him,'  said  Laura. 

'  Talk !  will  that  do  it  P'  cried  Lady  Eveleen,  springing  up. 
*  We  will  begin  this  moment.  Come  out  on  the  lawn.  Here, 
Charles,'  wheeling  him  along.  'No,  thank  you,  I  like  it,'  as 
Guy  was  going  to  help  her.  *  There,  Charles,  be  fiddler ;  go  on, 
turn — tum,  tee !  that'll  do.  Amy,  Laura,  be  ladies.  I'm  the 
other  gentleman,'  and  she  stuck  on  her  hat  in  military  style, 
giving  it  a  cock.  She  actually  set  th&m  quadrilling  in  spite  of 
adverse  circumstances,  dancing  betlfer,  in  her  habit,  than  most 
people  without  one,  till  Lord  Kilcoran  arrived. 

While  he  was  making  his  visit,  she  walked  a  little  apart,  arm 
in  arm  with  Laura.  '  I  like  him  very  much,'  she  said ; '  he  looks 
up  to  anything.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  Kis  steadiness,  that  it 
is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind  to  see  him  so  unlike  his  cousin.' 

*  Eveleen !' 

*  No  disparagement  to  the  captain,  only  I  am  6o  dreadfully 
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afraid  of  him.     I  am  sure  he  thinks  me  such  an  unmitigated 
goose.     Now,  doesn't  he  ?' 

'  If  you  would  but  take  the  right  way  to  make  him  think 
otherwise,  dear  Eva,  and  show  the  sense  you  really  have.' 

*  That  is  just  what  my  fear  of  him  wont  let  me  do.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  let  him  guess  it,  so  there  is  nothing  for  it  hut 
sauciness  to  cover  one's  weakness.  I  can't  be  sensible  with  those 
that  wont  give  me  credit  for  it.  But  you'll  mind  and  teach  Sir 
Guy  to  dance ;  he  has  so  much  spring  in  him,  he  deserves  to  be 
an  Irishman.' 

In  compliance  with  this  injunction,  there  used  to  be  a  clear- 
ance every  evening ;  Charles  turned  into  the  bay  window  out  of 
the  way,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  at  the  piano,  and  the  rest  figuring 
away,  the  partnerless  one,  called  *  puss  in  the  comer,'  being  gene- 
rally Amabel,  while  Charlotte,  disdaining  them  all  the  time,  used 
to  try  to  make  them  imitate  her  dancing-master's  graces,  causing 
her  father  to  perform  such  caricatures  of  them  as  to  overpower 
all  with  laughing. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  half  Irish.  His  mother.  Lady  Mabel 
Edmonstone,  had  never  thoroughly  taken  root  in  England,  and 
m  his  marriage,  had  gone  with  her  daughter  to  live  near  her  old 
home  in  Ireland.  The  present  Earl  of  Kilcoran  was  her  nephew, 
and  a  very  close  intercourse  had  always  been  kept  up  between 
the  families,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  being  adopted  by  their 
younger  cousins  as  uncle  and  aunt,  and  always  so  called. 

The  house  at  Allonby  was  in  such  confusion,  that  the  family 
there  expected  to  dine  nowhere  on  the  day  of  the  ball ;  and  the 
HoUywell  party  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  their  dinner  at 
home,  with  Philip  and  Mary  Eoss,  who  were  to  go  with  them. 

By  special  desire,  Philip  wore  his  uniform;  and  while  the 
sisters  were  dressing  Charlotte  gave  him  a  thorough  examination, 
which  led  to  a  talk  between  him  and  Mary  on  accoutrements  and 
weapons  in  general ;  but  while  deep  in  some  points  of  chivalrous 
armour,  Mary's  waist  was  pinched  by  two  mischievous  hands, 
and  a  little  fluttering  white  figure  danced  aroimd  her. 

*  O  Amy !  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?' 

*  Come  and  be  trimmed  up,'  said  Amy. 

*  I  thought  you  told  me  I  was  to  have  no  trouble.  1  am 
dressed,'  said  Mary,  looking  complacently  at  her  full  folds  of 
white  muslin. 

*  No  more  you  shall ;  but  you  promised  to  do  as  you  were  told.' 
And  Amy  fluttered  away  with  her. 

*Do  you  remember,'  said  Philip,  *the  comparison  of  Bose 
Flammock  dragging  ofi*  her  father,  to  a  little  carved  cherub 
trying  to  uplift  a  solid  monumental  hero?' 
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'  O,  I  most  teU  Mary  !*  cried  Charlotte ;  but  Philip  stopped 
her,  with  orders  not  to  be  a  sill j  child. 

'  It  is  a  pity  Amy  should  not  have  her  share,'  said  Charles. 

'  The  comparison  to  a  Dutch  cherub  ?'  asked  Guj. 

'  She  is  more  after  the  pattern  of  the  little  things  on  little 
wings,  in  your  blotting-book,'  said  Charles;  '  certain  lines  in  the 
predicament  of  the  cherubs  of  painters — ^heads  etprcsterea  nihil* 

*  O  Guy,  do  you  write  verses  ?'  cried  Charlotte. 

'Some  nonsense,'  muttered  Guy,  out  of  countenance;  *I 
thought  I  had  made  away  with  that  rubbish ;  where  is  it  ?' 

'  In  the  blotting-book  in  my  room,'  said  Charles.  '  I  must 
explain  that  the  book  is  my  property,  and  was  put  into  your 
room  when  mamma  was  beautifying  it  for  you,  as  new  and  strange 
company.  On  its  return  to  me,  at  your  departure,  I  discovered 
a  great  accession  of  blots  and  sailing  vessels,  beside  the  aforesaid 
iittle  things.' 

'  I  shall  resume  my  own  property,'  said  Gny,  departing  in 
haste. 

Charlotte  ran  afler  him,  to  beg  for  a  sight  of  it ;  and  Philip 
asked  Charles  what  it  was  like. 

'  A  romantic  incident,'  said  Charles,  'just  fit  for  a  novel.  A 
Petrarch  leaving  his  poems  about  in  blotting-books.' 

Charles  used  the  word  Petrarch  to  stand  for  a  poet,  not  think- 
ing wliat  lady's  name  he  suggested ;  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
severity  of  Philip's  tone  as  he  inquired, 

*  Do  you  mean  anything,  or  do  you  not  ?' 

Perceiving  with  delight  that  he  had  perplexed  and  teased,  he 
rejoiced  in  keeping  up  the  mystery : 

*  Eh  ?  is  it  a  tender  subject  with  you,  too  ?' 

Philip  rose,  and  standing  over  him,  said,  in  a  low  but  impres- 
sive tone : 

*  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  trifling  or  not ;  but  you  are  no 
boy  now,  and  can  surely  see  that  this  is  no  subject  to  be  played 
with.  If  you  are  concealing  anything  you  have  discovered,  you 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  I  can  hardly  imagine  anything 
more  unfortunate  than  that  he  should  become  attached  to  either 
of  your  sisters.' 

*  Et  pourquoip'  asked  Charles,  coolly. 

'  I  see,'  said  Philip,  retreating  to  his  chair,  and  speaking  witl 
CTcat  composure,  '  I  did  you  injustice  by  speaking  seriously. 
Then,  as  his  uncle  came  into  the  room,  he  asked  some  indifferent 
question,  without  betraying  a  shade  of  annoyance. 

Charles  meanwhile  congratulated  himself  on  his  valour  in 
keq>ing  his  counsel,  in  snite  of  so  tall  a  man  in  scarlet ;  but  he 
Wfti  much  nettled  at  the  last  speech ;  for  if  a  real  attachment  to 
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bifl  sister  liad  been  in  question,  he  would  never  have  trifled  about 
it.  Keenly  alive  to  his  cousin's  injustice,  he  rejoiced  in  having 
provoked  and  mystified  the  impassible,  though  he  little  knew  the 
storm  he  had  raised  beneath  that  serene  exterior  of  perfect  self- 
command. 

The  carriages  were  announced,  and  Mr.  Edmonstone  began  to 
call  the  ladies,  adding  tenfold  to  the  confusion  in  the  dressing- 
room.  There  was  Laura  being  completed  by  the  lady's  maid, 
Amabel  embellishing  Mary,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  with  her  arm  loaded 
with  shawls,  Charlotte  flourishing  about.  Poor  Mary — it  was 
much  against  her  will — ^but  she  had  no  heart  to  refuse  the  wreath 
of  geraniums  that  Amy's  own  hands  had  woven  for  her ;  and 
there  she  sat,  passive  as  a  doll,  though  in  despair  at  their  all 
waiting  for  her.  For  Laura's  toilette  was  finished,  and  every  one 
began  dressing  her  at  once ;  while  Charlotte,  to  make  it  better, 
screamed  over  the  balusters  that  all  were  ready  but  Mary.  Sir 
€hiy  was  heard  playing  the  *  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  and  Cap- 
tain Morville's  step  was  heard,  fast  and  firm.  At  last,  when  a 
long  chain  was  put  round  her  neck,  she  cried  out,  *  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  everything  so  far ;  I  can  bear  no  more !'  jumped  up, 
caught  hold  of  her  shawl,  and  was  putting  it  on,  when  there 
was  a  general  outcry  that  they  must  exhibit  themselves  to 
Charles. 

They  all  ran  down,  and  Amy,  flying  up  to  her  brother,  made  a 
splendid  sweeping  curtsey,  and  twirled  round  in  a  pirouette. 

*  Gt)t  up  regardless  of  expense  !*  cried  Charles ;  *  display  your- 
selves.' 

The  young  ladies  ranged  themselves  in  imitation  of  the  book  of 
fiuhions.  The  sisters  were  in  white,  with  wreaths  of  starry  jes- 
samine. It  was  particularly  becoming  to  Laura's  bella-donna  lily 
complexion,  rich  brown  curls,  and  classical  features ;  and  her 
brother  exclaimed : 

*  Laura  is  exactly  like  Apollo  playing  the  lyre,  outside  mamma's 
old  manuscript  book  of  music' 

*  Has  not  Amy  made  beautifid  wreaths  ?'  said  Laura.  *  She 
stripped  the  tree,  and  Guy  had  to  fetch  the  ladder,  to  gather  the 
sprays  on  the  top  of  the  wall.' 

*  l)o  you  see  your  bit  of  myrtle,  Guy,'  said  Amy,  pointing  to 
it,  on  Laura's  head, '  that  you  tried  to  persuade  me  would  pass 
for  jessamine  P' 

'  Ah !  it  should  have  been  all  myrtle,'  said  Guy. 

Philip  leant  meantime  against  the  door.  Laura  only  once 
glanced  towards  him,  thinking  all  this  too  trifling  for  him,  and 
never  imagining  the  intense  interest  with  which  he  gave  a  mean- 
iDg  to  each  word  and  look. 
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'  Well  done,  Mary !'  cried  Charles, '  they  have  furbished  you  up 
handsomely.' 

Mary  noiade  a  fia<^,  and  said  she  should  wonder  who  was  the 
fiishionable  young  lady  she  should  meet  in  the  pier-glasses  at 
Allonby.  Then  Mr.  Edmonstone  hurried  them  away,  and  they 
arrived  in  duo  time. 

The  saloon  at  Allonby  was  a  beautiful  room,  one  end  opening 
into  a  conservatory,  full  of  coloured  lamps,  fresh  green  leaves,  and 
hot-house  plants.  There  they  found  as  yet  only  the  home  party, 
the  good-natured,  merry  Lord  Eolcoran,  his  quiet  English  wife, 
who  had  bad  health,  and  looked  hardly  equal  to  the  confusion  of 
the  evening ;  Maurice,  and  two  younger  boys ;  Eveleen,  and  her 
two  little  sisters,  Mabel  and  Helen. 

*  This  makes  it  hard  on  Charlotte,'  thought  Amy,  while  the 
two  girls  dr^ged  her  off  to  show  her  the  lamps  in  the  conser- 
vatory ;  and  the  rest  attacked  Mrs.  Edmonstone  for  not  having 
brought  Charlotte,  reproaching  her  with  hardness  of  heart  of 
which  they  had  never  believ^  her  capable — ^Lady  Eveleen,  in 
especial,  talking  with  that  exaggeration  of  her  ordmary  manner 
which  her  dread  of  Captain  MorviUe  made  her  assume.  Little 
he  recked  of  her ;  he  was  absorbed  in  observing  how  far  Laura's 
conduct  coincided  with  Charles's  hints.  On  the  first  opportunity, 
he  asked  her  to  dance,  and  was  satisfied  with  her  pleased  ac- 
quiescence; but  the  next  moment  Guy  came  up,  and  in  an  eagei 
manner  made  the  same  request. 

'  I  am  engaged,*  said  she,  with  a  bright,  proud  glance  at  Philip 
and  Ghiy  pursued  Amabel  into  the  conservatory,  where  he  met 
with  better  success.  Mr.  Edmonstone  gallantly  asked  Mary  if 
he  was  too  old  a  partner,  and  was  soon  dancing  with  the  step 
and  spring  that  had  once  made  him  the  best  dancer  in  the 
county. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  watched  her  flock,  proud  and  pleased,  think- 
ing how  well  they  looked,  and  that,  in  especial,  she  had  never 
been  sensible  how  much  Laura's  and  Philip's  good  looks  excelled 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were  much  alike  in  the  remarkable 
synmietry  both  of  figure  and  feature,  the  colour  of  the  deep  blue 
eye,  and  fairness  of  complexion. 

*  It  is  curious,*  thought  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  *  that,  so  very 
handsome  as  Philip  is,  it  is  never  the  first  thing  remarked  about 
him,  just  as  his  height  never  is  observed  till  he  is  compared  with 
other  people.  The  fact  is,  that  his  superior  sense  carries  off  a 
degree  of  beauty  which  woiild  be  a  misfortune  to  most  men.  It 
is  that  sedate  expression  and  distinguished  air  that  make  the  im- 
pression. How  happy  Laura  looks,  how  gracefully  she  moves. 
No,  it  is  not  being  foolish  to  think  no  one  equal  to  Laura.     My 
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otber  pair!'  and  she  smiled  much  more;  *you  happy  young 
things,  I  woidd  not  wLsh  to  see  anything  pleasanter  than  your 
merry  facos.  Little  Amy  looks  almost  as  pretty  as  Laura,  now 
she  is  lighted  up  by  blush  and  smile,  and  her  dancing  is  very 
nice ;  it  is  just  like  her  laughing,  so  quiet,  and  yet  so  full  of 
glee.  I  don't  think  she  is  less  graceful  than  her  sister,  but  the 
complete  enjoyment  strikes  one  more.  And  as  to  enjoyment — 
there  are  those  bright  eyes  of  her  partner's  perfectly  sparkling 
with  delight ;  he  looks  as  if  it  was  a  world  of  enchantoient  to 
him.  Never  had  any  one  a  greater  capacity  for  happiness  than 
Ouy.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  might  well  rd^ain  her  opinion  when,  afber  the 
quadrille,  Guy  came  to  tell  her  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
so  delightful ;  and  he  entertained  Mary  Boss  with  his  fresh,  joyous 
pleasure,  through  the  next  dance. 

*  Laura,'  whispered  Eveleen,  *  I've  one  ambition.  Do  you 
guess  it  ?  Don't  tell  him ;  but  if  he  would,  I  should  have  a  better 
opinion  of  myself  ever  afber.  I'm  afraid  he'll  depreciate  me  to 
his  friend ;  and  really  with  Mr.  Thomdale,  I  was  no  more  foolish 
than  a  ball  requires.' 

Lady  Eveleen  hoped  in  vain.  Captain  Morville  danced  with 
little  Lady  Helen,  a  child  of  eleven,  who  was  enchanted  at 
having  so  tall  a  partner;  then,  after  standing  still  for  some  time, 
chose  his  cousin  Amabel. 

'  You  are  a  good  partner  and  neighbour,'  said  he,  giving  her 
his  arm,  *  you  don't  want  young  lady  talk.' 

'Should  you  not  have  asked  Mary?  She  has  been  sitting 
down  this  long  time.' 

'  Do  you  tlmik  she  cares  for  such  a  sport  as  dancing?' 

Amy  made  no  answer. 

You  have  been  well  off.    You  were  dancing  with  Thomdale 
just  now.' 

'  Yes.  It  was  refreshing  to  have  an  old  acquaintance  among 
80  many  strangers.  And  he  is  so  deHghted  with  Eveleen ;  but 
what  is  more,  Philip,  that  Mr.  Yemon,  who  is  dancing  with 
Laura,  told  Maurice  he  thought  her  the  prettiest  and  most 
el^^t  person  here.' 

'Laura  n[iight  have  higher  praise,'  said  Philip,  'for  hers  is 
beauty  of  countenance  even  more  than  of  feature.    If  only        ' 
K?'  said  Amy. 

'  Look  round.  Amy,  and  you  will  see  many  a  face  which 
speaks  of  intellect  wasted,  or,  if  cultivated,  turned  aside  frt)m 
its  true  purpose,  like  the  double  blossom,  which  bears  leaves 
alone.' 

'  Ah !  you  forget  you  are  talking  to  silly  little  Amy.    I  can't 
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see  all  that-     I  had  rather  think  people  as  happy  and  good  at 
they  look.* 

*  Keep  your  child-like  temper  as  long  as  you  can — all  your  life, 
perhaps,  for  this  is  one  of  the  points  where  it  is  folly  to  be  wise.' 

'Then  you  only  meant  things  in  general?  Nothing  about 
Laura?' 

'Things  in  general/  repeated  Philip;  'bright  promises 
blighted  or  thrown  away * 

But  he  spoke  absently,  and  his  eye  was  following  Laura. 

Amy  thought  he  was  thinking  of  his  sister,  and  was  sorry  for 
him.  He  spoke  no  more,  but  she  did  not  regret  it,  for  she  could 
not  moralize  in  such  a  scene,  and  the  sight  and  the  dancing  were 
pleasure  enough. 

Guy,  in  the  meantime,  had  met  an  Oxford  acquaintance,  who 
introduced  him  to  his  sisters — pretty  g^rls — whose  father  Mr. 
Edmonstone  knew,  but  who  was  rather  out  of  the  HoUywell 
visiting  distance.  They  fell  into  conversation  quickly,  and  the 
Miss  Alstons  asked  him  with  some  interest,  '  Which  was  the 
pretty  Miss  Edmonstone  ?'  Ghiy  looked  for  the  sisters,  as  if  to 
make  up  his  mind,  for  the  fact  was,  that  when  he  first  knew 
Laura  and  Amy,  the  idea  of  criticising  beauty  had  not  entered 
his  mind,  and  to  compare  them  was  quite  a  new  notion.  '  Nay,' 
said  he  at  last,  'if  you  cannot  discover  for  yourselves  when 
they  are  both  before  your  eyes,  I  will  do  nothing  so  invidious 
as  to  say  which  is  the  pretty  one.  I'll  tell  which  is  the  eldest 
and  which  the  youngest,  but  the  rest  you  must  decide  for 
yourself.* 

'  I  should  like  to  know  them,'  said  Miss  Alston.  '  Oh !  they 
are  both  very  nice-looking  girls.' 

'  There,  that  is  Laura — Miss  Edmonstone,'  said  Guy,  '  that 
taUyoung  lady,  with  the  beautiful  hair  and  jessamine  wreath.' 

He  spoke  as  if  he  was  proud  of  her,  and  had  a  property  in 
her.  The  tone  did  not  escape  Philip,  who  at  that  moment  was 
dose  to  them,  with  Amy  on  his  arm;  and,  knowing  the  Alstons 
slightly,  stopped  and  spoke,  and  introduced  his  cousin.  Miss 
Amabel  Edmonstone.  At  the  same  time  Guy  took  one  of  the 
Miss  Alstons  away  to  get  some  tea. 

'So  you  knew  my  cousin  at  Oxford?'  said  Philip,  to  the 
brother. 

'  Yes,  slightly.    What  an  amusing  fellow  he  is !' 

'There  is  something  very  bright,  very  unlike  other  people 
about  him,'  said  Miss  Alston. 

'  How  does  he  get  on  ?    Is  he  liked  ?' 

'  Why,  yes,  I  should  say  so,  on  the  whole ;  but  it  is  rather  » 
my  sister  says,  he  is  not  like  other  people.' 
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'  In  what  respect  ?* 

'  Oh !  I  can  hardly  tell.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  person,  but  he 
ought  to  have  been  at  school.     He  is  a  man  of  crotchets.' 

*  Hard-working  ?' 

'Very;  he  makes  everything  give  way  to  that.  He  is  a 
capital  companion  when  he  is  to  be  had,  but  he  lives  very  much 
to  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  one  friend,  and  I  don't  see  much 
of  him.' 

Another  dance  began,  Mr.  Alston  went  to  look  for  his  partner, 
Philip  and  Amy  moved  on  in  search  of  ice.  '  Hum !'  said  Philip 
to  himself,  causing  Amy  to  gaze  up  at  him,  but  he  was  musing 
too  intently  for  her  to  venture  on  a  remark.  She  was  thinking 
that  she  did  not  wonder  that  strangers  deemed  Guy  crotchetty, 
since  he  was  so  difficult  to  understand ;  and  then  she  considered 
whether  to  take  him  to  see  King  Charles,  in  the  library,  and 
concluded  that  she  would  wait,  for  she  felt  as  if  the  martyr 
king's  face  would  look  on  her  too  gravely  to  suit  her  present  tone. 

Philip  helped  her  to  ice,  and  brought  her  back  to  her  mother's 
neighbourhood  without  many  more  words.  He  then  stood 
thouffhtfiil  for  some  time,  entered  into  conversation  with  one  of 
the  dder  gentlemen,  and,  when  that  was  interrupted,  turned  to 
talk  to  his  aimt. 

Lady  Eveleen  and  her  two  cousins  were  for  a  moment  toge- 
ther. '  What  is  the  matter,  Eva  ?'  said  Amy,  seeing  a  sort  of 
dissatisfaction  on  her  bright  face. 

*  The  roc's  egg  P'  said  Laura,  smiling.  '  The  queen  of  the 
evening  can't  be  content ' 

*  No ;  you  are  the  queen,  if  the  one  thing  can  make  you  so — 
the  one  thing  wanting  to  me.' 

*  How  absurd  you  are,  Eva — when  you  say  you  are  so  a&aid 
of  him,  too.' 

*  That  is  the  very  reason.  I  should  get  a  better  opinion  of 
mvself !  Besides,  there  is  nobody  else  so  handsome.  I  declare 
I'll  make  a  bold  attempt.' 

*  Oh !  you  don't  thmk  of  such  a  thing,'  cried  Laura,  very 
much  shocked. 

'  Never  fear,'  said  Eveleen,  *  faint  heart,  you  know.'  And 
with  a  nod,  a  flourish  of  her  bouquet,  and  an  arch  smile  at  her 
cousin's  horror,  she  moved  on,  and  presently  they  heard  her 
exclaiming,  gaily,  '  Captain  Morville,  I  really  must  scold  you. 
You  are  setting  a  shoclang  example  of  laziness !  Aunt  Edmon- 
■tone,  how  can  you  encourage  such  proceedings !  Indolence  is 
the  parent  of  vice,  you  know.' 

Philip  smiled  just  as  much  as  the  occasion  required,  and  an- 
swered, *I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  forgotten  my  duty.     J.'Jl 
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attend  to  mj  business  better  in  future.'  And  turning  to  a 
small,  shy  damsel,  who  seldom  met  with  a  partner,  he  asked  her 
to  dance.  Eveleen  came  back  to  Laura  with  a  droll  disappointed 
gesture.     '  Insult  to  injury/  said  she,  disconsolately. 

*  Of  course,'  said  Amy,  *he  could  not  have  thought  you 
wanted  to  dance  with  him,  or  you  would  not  have  gone  to  stir 
him  up.' 

*  Well,  then,  he  was  very  obtuse.' 
'  Besides,  you  are  engaged.' 

*  0  yes,  to  Mr.  Thomdale !  But  who  would  be  oontent  with 
the  squire  when  the  knight  disdains  her?' 

Mr.  Thomdale  came  to  claim  Eveleen  at  that  moment.  It 
was  the  second  time  she  had  danced  with  him,  and  it  did  not 
pass  unobserved  by  Philip,  nor  the  long  walk  up  and  down  after 
the  dance  was  over.  At  length  his  friend  came  up  to  him, 
and  said  something  warm  in  admiration  of  her.  '  She  is  very 
Irish,'  was  Philip's  answer,  with  a  cold  smile,  and  Mr.  Thomdale 
ftood  uncomfortable  under  the  disapprobation,  attracted  by 
Eveleen's  beauty  and  grace,  yet  so  unused  to  trust  his  own  judg- 
ment apart  from  '  MorviUe's,'  as  to  be  in  an  instant  doubtful 
whether  he  really  admired  or  not. 

'  You  have  not  been  dancing  with  her  P'  he  said,  presently. 

'  No :  she  attracts  too  many  to  need  the  attention  of  a  nobody 
like  myself.' 

That  *  too  many,'  seedling  to  confound  him  with  the  vulgar 
herd,  made  Mr.  Thomdale  heartily  ashamed  of  having  heea 
pleased  with  her. 

Philip  was  easy  about  him  for  the  present,  satisfied  that  ad- 
miration had  been  checked,  which,  if  it  had  been  aUowed  to  grow 
into  an  attachment,  would  have  been  very  undesirable. 

The  suspicions  Charles  had  excited  were  so  full  in  Philip's 
mind,  however,  that  he  could  not  as  easily  set  it  at  rest  respecting 
his  cousin.  Guy  had  three  times  asked  her  to  dance,  but  each 
time  she  had  been  engaged.  At  last,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
the  hour  at  which  the  carriage  had  been  ordered,  he  came  up, 
and  impetuously  claimed  her.  'One  quadrille  we  must  have, 
Laura,  if  you  are  not  tired  P' 

'  No !     Oh,  no !     I  could  dance  till  this  time  to-morrow.' 

'  We  ought  to  be  going,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

'  0  pray,  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  this  one  more,'  cried  Guy,  eagerly. 
'  Laura  owes  me  this  one.' 

'  Yes,  this  one  more,  mamma,'  said  Laura,  and  they  went  off 
together,  while  Philip  remained,  in  a  reverie,  till  requested  by  his 
aunt  to  see  if  the  carriage  was  ready. 

The  dance  was  over,  the  carriage  was  waiting,  but  Guy  and 
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Laura  did  not  appear  till,  after  two  or  three  minutes  spent  in 
wonder  and  inquiries,  they  came  quietly  walkina^  back  from  the 
library,  where  they  had  been  looking  at  King  Charleif. 

All  the  way  home  the  four  ladies  in  the  carriage  never  ceased 
laughing  and  talking.  The  three  gentlemen  in  theirs  acted 
diversely.  Mr.  Edmonstone  went  to  sleep,  Philip  sat  in  silent 
thought,  Guy  whistled  and  hummed  the  tunes,  and  moved  his 
foot  very  much  as  if  he  was  still  dancing. 

They  met  for  a  moment,  and  parted  again  in  the  hall  at 
Hollywell,  where  the  daylight  was  striving  to  get  in  tlirough  the 
closed  shutters.  Philip  went  on  to  Broadstone,  Guy  said  he 
could  not  go  to  bed  by  daylight,  called  Bustle,  and  went  to  the 
river  to  bathe,  and  the  rest  crept  upstairs  to  their  rooms.  And 
6o  ended  Lord  Kilcoran's  ball. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Like  Alexander,  I  will  reign. 

And  I  will  reign  aloAe, 
My  thoughts  shall  ever  more  disdain 

A  rival  near  my  throne. 
But  I  must  rule  and  govern  still, 

And  always  give  the  law. 
And  have  each  subject  at  my  will, 

And  all  to  stand  in  awe. — Momtbdsb. 

ONE  very  hot  afternoon,  shortly  after  the  baU,  Captaiu  Mor- 
viUe  walked  to  HoUyweU,  accelerating  his  pace  under  the 
influence  of  anxious  reflections. 

He  could  not  determine  whether  Charles  had  spoken  in  jest ; 
but  in  spite  of  Guy's  extreme  youth,  he  feared  there  was  ground 
for  the  suspicion  excited  by  the  hint,  and  was  persuaded  that 
such  an  attachment  could  produce  nothing  but  unhappiness  to  his 
cousin,  considering  how  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  Guy. 
He  perceived  that  there  was  much  to  inspire  affection — attrac- 
tive qualities,  amiable  disposition,  the  talent  for  music,  and  now 
this  recently  discovered  power  of  versifying,  all  were  in  Guy'i 
favour,  besides  the  ancient  name  and  long  ancestry,  which  con- 
ferred a  romantic  interest,  and  caused  even  Philip  to  look  up  to 
him  with  a  feudal  feeling  as  head  of  the  family.  There  was  also 
the  familiar  intercourse  to  increase  the  danger;  and  Philip,  as 
be  reflected  on  the^e  things,  trembled  for  Laura,  and  felt  himself 
her  only  protector;  for  his  uncle  was  nobody,  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
was  infatuated,  and  Charles  would  not  listen  to  reason.  To 
make  everything  worse,  he  had  that  momiiig  heard  that  there 

II 
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was  to  be  a  grand  inspection  of  the  regiment,  and  a  presenta- 
tion of  colours ;  Colonel  Deane  was  very  anxious ;  and  it  was 
plain  that  in  the  interval  the  officers  would  be  allowed  little 
leisure.  The  whole  affair  was  to  end  with  a  ball,  which  would 
lead  to  a  repetition  of  whai  had  already  disturbed  him. 

Thus  meditating,  Philip,  heated  and  dusty,  walked  into  the 
smooth  green  enclosure  of  HoUywell.  Everything,  save  the 
dancing  clouds  of  insect  youth  which  whirled  in  his  face,  was 
drooping  in  the  heat.  The  house — every  door  and  window 
opened — seemed  gasping  for  breath ;  the  cows  sought  refuge  in 
the  shade;  the  pony  drooped  its  head  drowsily;  the  leaves  hung 
wearily;  the  flowers  were  faint  and  thirsty;  and  Bustle  was 
stretched  on  the  stone  steps,  mouth  open,  tongue  out,  only  his 
tail  now  and  then  moving,  till  he  put  back  his  ears  and  crested 
his  head  to  greet  the  arrival.  Philip  heard  the  sounds  that  had 
caused  the  motion  of  the  sympathizing  tail — the  rich  tones  of 
Guy*s  voice.     Stepping  over  the  dog,  he  entered,  and  heard 

more  clearly — 

'  Two  loving  hearts  may  sever, 
For  sorrow  flails  them  never.' 

And  then  another  voice — 

'  Who  knows  not  love  in  sorrow's  nighty 
He  knows  not  love  in  light.' 

In  the  drawine-room,  cool  and  comfortable  in  the  green  shade 
of  the  Venetian  blinds  of  the  bay  window,  stood  Laura,  leaning 
on  the  piano,  close  to  Guy,  who  sat  on  the  music-stool,  looking 
thoroughly  at  home  in  his  brown  shooting-coat,  and  loosely-tied 
handkerchief. 

Any  one  but  Philip  would  have  been  out  of  temper,  but  he 
shook  hands  as  cordially  as  usual,  and  would  not  even  be  the 
first  to  remark  on  the  heat. 

Laura  told  him  he  looked  hot  and  tired,  and  invited  him  to 

come  out  to  the  others,  and  cool  himself  on  the  lawn.    She 

went  for  her  parasol,  Guy  ran  for  her  camp  stool,  and  Philip, 

going  to  the  piano,  read  what  they  had  been  sing^^.      The 

lines  were  in  Laura's  writing,  corrected,  here  and  there,  m  Ghiy't 

iiand«  

BE  STEADFAST. 

Two  loving  hearts  may  sever, 
Yet  love  shall  fail  them  never. 
Love  brightest  beams  in  sorrow's  nighty 
Love  is  of  life  the  light. 

Two  loving  hearts  may  sever, 
Yet  hope  shall  fail  them  never. 
Hope  is  a  star  in  sorrow's  nighty 
''^oigei-me-iiot  of  light. 
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Two  loving  hearts  may  sever. 
Yet  faith  may  fail  them  never. 
Trust  on  through  sorrow's  night, 
Faith  is  of  love  and  hope  the  light. 

Two  loving  hearts  may  sever, 

For  sorrow  fails  them  never. 

Who  knows  not  love  in  sorrow's  nighty 

He  knows  not  love  in  light. 

Philip  was  by  no  means  pleased.  However,  it  was  in  anything 
but  a  sentimental  manner  that  Guy,  looking  over  him,  said, 

*  For  sever,  read,  be  separated,  but  *  a*  wouldn't  rhyme.' 

*  I  translated  it  into  prose,  and  Guy  made  it  verse,'  said  Laura; 

*  I  hope  you  approve  of  our  performance.' 

*  It  is  that  thing  of  Helmine  von  Chezy,  Beharre,  is  it  not  V 
said  Philip,  particularly  civil,  because  he  was  so  much  annoyed. 

*  You  have  rendered  the  spirit  very  weU ;  but  you  have  sacrificed 
a  good  deal  to  your  double  rhymes.' 

*  Yes ;  those  last  lines  are  not  troubled  with  any  equality  of 
feet,'  said  Guy ;  *  but  the  repetition  is  half  the  beauty.  It  put 
me  in  mind  of  those  lines  of  Bums — 

'  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly. 
Never  met  and  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted ; 

but  there  is  a  trust  in  these  that  is  more  touching  than  that  de- 
spair.' 

*  Yes ;  the  despair  is  ready  to  wish  the  love  had  never  been,' 
said  Laura.  *  It  does  not  see  the  star  of  trust.  Why  did  you 
use  that  word  *  trust'  only  once,  Guy?' 

*I  did  not  want  to  lose  the  three — faith,  hope,  love, — faith 
keeping  the  other  two  alive.' 

*  My  doubt  was  whether  it  was  right  to  have  that  analogy.' 

*  Surely,'  said  Guy,  eagerly,  *  that  analogy  must  be  the  best 
part  of  earthly  love.' 

Here  Charlotte  came  to  see  if  Guy  and  Laura  meant  to  sing 

all  the  afbemoon ;  and  they  went  out.     They  found  the  others 

in  the  arbour,  and  Charlotte's  histories  of  its  construction  gav(3 

.  Philip  little  satisfaction.     They  next  proceeded  to  talk  over  the 

ball. 

*  Ah  !*  said  Philip,  *  balls  are  the  fashion  just  now.  Wliat  do 
you  say,  Amy  [he  was  more  inclined  to  patronize  her  than  any 
one  elstf]  to  the  gaieties  we  are  going  to  provide  for  you  P' 

*  You  1  Are  you  going  to  have  your  new  colours  V  Oh !  yoa 
are  not  going  to  give  us  a  ball  ?' 

'Weill  that  is  fun!'  cried  Guy.  'What  glory  Maurice  CM 
Courcy  must  be  in !' 

u2 
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'  He  is  gone  to  AHonby,'  ssad  Philip, '  to  announce  it ;  saying, 
lie  must  perBuade  bis  father  to  put  off  their  going  to  Brighton. 
Do  you  think  he  will  succeed  ?' 

'  Hardly/  said  Laura ;  '  poor  Lady  Kilcoran  was  so  knocked 
up  by  their  ball,  that  she  is  the  more  in  want  of  sea  air.  Oh, 
mamma,  Eva  must  come  and  stay  here.' 

'  That  she  must,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone ;  *  that  will  make  it 
easy.    She  is  the  only  one  who  will  cai^  about  the  ball.' 

Philip  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  vexation,  and  to  answer  the 
many  eager  questions  about  the  arrangements.  He  stayed  to 
dinner,  and  as  the  others  went  in-doors  to  dress,  he  lingered  near 
Charlotte,  assuming,  with  some  difficulty,  an  air  of  indifference, 
and  said — '  Well,  Charlotte,  did  you  tease  Guy  into  showing  you 
those  verses  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Charlotte,  with  what  the  French  call  un  air 
e4y[>ahle. 

*  Well,  what  were  they?' 

*  That  I  mustn't  tell.  They  were  very  pretty ;  but  I*ve  pro- 
mised.' 

*  Promised  what  ?' 

'  Never  to  say  anything  about  them.    He  made  it  a  condition 
with  me,  and  I  assure  you,  I  am  to  be  trusty' 
'  Eight,'  said  Philip  ;  *  I'll  ask  no  more.' 

*  It  would  be  of  no  use,'  ssdd  Charlotte,  shaking  her  head,  ah 
if  she  wished  he  would  prove  her  further. 

Philip  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  speak  to  Laura  after  dinner, 
but  his  uncle  wanted  him  to  come  and  look  over  the  plans 
of  an  estate  adjoining  Bedclyffe,  which  there  was  somo  idea  of 
purchasing.  Such  an  employment  would  in  general  have  been 
congenial ;  but  on  this  occasion,  it  was  only  by  a  strong  force 
that  he  could  chain  his  attention,  for  Ghiy  was  pacing  the  ter- 
race with  Laura  and  Amabel,  and  as  they  passed  and  repassed 
the  window,  he  now  and  then  caught  sounds  of  repeating  poetry. 

In  this  Guy  excelled.  He  did  not  read  aloud  well ;  he  was  too 
rapid,  and  eyes  and  thoughts  were  apt  to  travel  still  faster  than 
the  lips,  thus  producing  a  confusion ;  but  no  one  could  recite 
better  when  a  passage  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his  imagination, 
and  he  gave  it  the  full  effect  of  the  modulations  of  his  fine  voice,  • 
conveying  in  its  inflections  the  impressions  which  stirred  him 
profoundly.  He  was  just  now  enchanted  with  his  first  reading 
of  '  Thalaba,'  where  he  found  all  manner  of  deep  meanings,  to 
which  the  sisters  listened  with  wonder  and  delight.  He  repeated, 
in  a  low,  awful,  thrilling  tone,  that  made  Amy  shudder;  the  lines 
In  the  seventh  book,  ending  with — 

Who  comes  from  the  bHdal  chamber  t 
It  is  AzraeU  aaif^l  cf  death 
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'You  have  not  been  so  taken  up  with  any  book  since  Sintx^m,' 
Bald  Laura. 

'  It  is  like  Sintram,'  he  replied. 

'  Like  it  ?' 

'  So  it  seems  to  me.  A  strife  with  the  powers  of  darknesa } 
the  victory,  foi^veness,  resignation,  death. 

'Hioa  know'st  the  secret  wishes  of  my  hear^ 
Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  thy  will  is  best.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  as  if  you  were  Thalaba  yourself,* 
said  Amy;  *  you  bring  the  whole  Domdaniel  round  us.' 

'  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  to  believe  himself  Thalaba  as  well  as 
Sintram,'  said  Laura.  *  But  you  know  Southey  did  not  see  all 
this  himself,  and  did  not  understand  it  when  it  was  pointed  out.' 

*  Don't  tell  us  that,'  said  Amy. 

*Nay;  I  think  there  is  something  striking  in  it,'  said  Guy 
then,  with  a  sudden  transition,  *  but  is  not  this  ball  famous  ?' 

And  their  talk  was  of  balls  and  reviews  till  nine  o'clock,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  tea. 

On  the  whole,  Philip  returned  to  Broadstone  by  no  meam 
comforted. 

Never  had  he  known  so  much  difficulty  in  attending  with 
patience  to  his  duties  as  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight.  They 
became  a  greater  durance,  as  he  at  length  looked  his  feelings  full 
in  the  face,  and  became  aware  of  their  true  nature. 

He  perceived  that  the  loss  of  Laura  would  darken  his  whole 
existence ;  yet  he  thought  that,  were  he  only  secure  of  her  hap- 
piness, he  could  have  resigned  her  in  silence.  Guy  was,  however, 
one  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  whom  he  could  bear  to  see  in 
possession  of  her ;  and  probably  she  was  allowing  herself  to  be  en- 
tangled, if  not  in  heart,  at  least  in  manner.  If  so,  she  should  not 
be  unwarned.  He  had  been  her  guide  from  childhood,  and  he 
would  not  fail  her  now. 

Three  d^s  before  the  review,  he  succeeded  in  finding  time  for 
a  walk  to  Holly  well,  not  fully  decided  on  the  part  he  should  act, 
though  resolved  on  making  some  remonstrance.  He  was  crossmg 
a  stile,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hollywell,  when  he  saw  a 
lady  sitting  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  sketching,  and  found  that 
fate  had  been  so  propitious  as  to  send  Laura  thither  alone.  The 
rest  had  gone  to  gather  mushrooms  on  a  down,  and  had  lefb  her 
sketching  the  view  of  the  spires  of  Broadstone,  in  the  clefb  be- 
tween  the  high  green  hills.  She  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and 
held  up  her  purple  and  olive  washes  to  be  criticised ;  but  he  did 
not  par  much  attention  to  them.  He  was  almost  confused  at 
the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  opportunity  for  speaking  had 
presented  itselC 
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'  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you/  said  he,  at  last. 

*An  imheard-of  time.' 

'  Still  longer  since  we  have  had  any  conversation.' 

*  I  was  just  thinking  so.  Not  since  that  hot  hay-making, 
when  Guy  came  home.  Indeed,  we  have  had  so  much  amuse- 
ment lately  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  for  thought.  Guy  says 
we  are  all  growing  dissipated.' 

'  Ah !  your  German,  and  dancing,  and  music,  do  not  agree  with 
thought. 

*  Poor  music !'  said  Laura,  smiling.  '  But  I  am  ready  for  a 
lecture ;  I  have  heen  feeling  more  like  a  hutterfly  than  I  uke.' 

*  I  know  you  think  me  unjust  ahout  music,  and  I  freely  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  estimate  the  pleasure  it  affords,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  a  safe  pleasure.  It  forms  common  ground  for  per- 
sons who  woTild  otherwise  have  little  in  common,  and  leads  to 
intimacies  which  occasion  results  never  looked  for.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Laura,  receiving  it  as  a  general  maxim. 

*  Laura,  you  complain  of  feeling  like  a  butterfly.  Is  not  that 
a  sign  that  you  were  made  for  better  things  ?' 

*  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  try  to  read  early  and  at  night,  but  I 
can't  .prevent  the  fun  and  gaiety;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  think  I 
would.  It  is  innocent,  and  we  never  had  such  a  pleasant  summer. 
Charlie  is  so — so  much  more  equable,  and  mamma  is  more  ea^ 
about  him,  and  I  can't  help  thinking  it  does  them  all  good,  though 
I  do. feel  idle.' 

'  It  is  innocent,  it  is  right  for  a  little  while,'  said  Philip ;  *  but 
your  dissatisfaction  proves  that  you  are  superior  to  such  things. 
Laura,  what  I  fear  is,  that  this  summer  holiday  may  entangle 
you,  and  so  fix  your  fate  as  to  render  your  life  no  holiday.  O 
Laura !  take  care  ;  know  what  you  are  doing !' 

'  What  am  I  doing  p'  asked  Laura,  with  an  alarmed  look  of 
ingenuous  surprise. 

Never  had  it  been  so  hard  to  maintain  his  composure  as  now, 
when  her  simplicity  forced  him  to  come  to  plainer  terms.  *I  must 
speak,'  he  continued, '  because  no  one  else  will.  Have  you  reflected 
whither  this  may  tend  ?  This  music,  this  versifying,  this  ad- 
mitting a  stranger  so  unreservedly  into  your  pursmts  ?* 

She  understood  now,  and  hung  her  head.  He  would  have 
given  worlds  to  judge  of  the  face  hidden  by  her  bonne!) ;  but  as 
she  did  not  reply,  he  spoke  on,  his  agitation  becoming  so  strong, 
that  the  struggle  was  perceptible  in  the  forced  calmness  of  his 
tone.  *  I  would  not  say  a  word  if  he  wero  worthy,  but  Laura — 
Laura,  I  have  seen  Locksley  Hall  acted  once ;  do  not  let  me  see 
it  again  in  a  way  which — which  would  give  me  infinitely  more 
pain.' 
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The  faltering  of  his  voic^,  so  resolutely  subdued,  touched  her 
extremely,  and  a  thrill  of  exquisite  pleasure  glanced  through  her, 
on  hearing  confirmed  what  she  had  long  felt,  that  she  had  taken 
Margaret's  place — ^nay,  as  she  now  leamt,  that  she  was  even  more 
precious  to  him.     She  only  thought  of  reassuring  him. 

*  No ;  you  need  never  fear  th<it.  He  has  no  such  thought,  I 
am  sure.'  She  blushed  deeply,  but  looked  in  his  face.  '  He  treats 
us  both  alike ;  besides,  he  is  so  yoimg.' 

*  The  mischief  is  not  done,'  said  Philip,  trying  to  resume  his 
usual  tone ;  '  I  only  meant  to  speak  in  time.  You  might  let 
your  manner  go  too  far ;  you  might  even  allow  your  affections 
to  be  involved  without  Imowing  it,  if  you  were  not  on  yon^ 
guard.' 

*  Never !'  said  Laura.  '  Oh,  no ;  I  could  never  dream  of 
that  with  Guy.  I  like  Guy  very  much ;  I  think  better  of  him 
than  you  do ;  but  oh  no ;  he  could  never  be  my  first  and  best ; 
I  could  never  care  for  him  in  that  way.    How  could  you  think 

BO,  Philip  r 

*  Laura,  I  cannot  but  look  on  you  with  what  may  seem  over- 
solicitude.  Since  I  lost  Fanny,  and  worse  than  lost  Margaret, 
you  have  been  ray  home ;  my  first,  my  most  precious  interest. 
O  Laura !'  and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  the  trembling 
and  tenderness  of  his  voice,  '  could  I  bear  to  lose  you,  to  see  you 
thrown  away  or  changed — ^you,  dearest,  best  of  all  ?' 

Laura  did  not  turn  away  her  head  this  time,  but  raising  her 
beautiful  face,  glowing  with  such  a  look  as  had  never  beamed 
there  before,  while  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  she  said,  *  Don't 
speak  of  my  changing  towards  you.  I  never  could ;  for  if  there 
is  anything  to  care  for  in  me,  it  is  you  that  have  taught  it  to 
me.' 

If  ever  face  plainly  told  another  that  he  was  her  first  and  best, 
Laura's  did  so  now.  Away  went  misgivings,  and  he  looked  at 
her  in  happiness  too  great  for  speech;  at  least,  he  could  not 
speak  till  he  had  mastered  his  emotion,  but  his  countenance  was 
sufficient  reply.  Even  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  flood  of  ecstasy, 
came  the  thought,  *  What  have  I  done  ?' 

He  had  gone  further  than  he  had  ever  intended.  It  was  ft 
positive  avowal  of  love ;  and  what  would  ensue  ?  Cessation  of 
intercourse  with  her,  endless  vexations,  the  displeasure  of  her 
family,  loss  of  influence,  contempt,  and  from  Mr.  Edmonstone,  for 
the  pretensions  of  a  penniless  soldier.  His  joy  was  too  gpreat  to 
be  damped,  but  it  was  rendered  cautious.  'Laura,  my  own! 
(what  delight  the  words  gave  her,)  you  have  made  me  very 
happv.  We  know  each  other  now,  and  trust  each  other  for 
ever. 


^ 
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*  O  jeB,  jes ;  nothing  can  alter  what  has  grown  up  with  na.* 
It  in  for  ever  V  repeated  Philip.    *  Bat,  Lanra,  let  us  be  con- 
tent with  oar  own  knowledge  of  what  we  are  to  each  other.    Bo 
not  let  us  call  in  others  to  see  our  happiness.' 

Laura  looked  surprised,  for  she  always  considered  any  commu 
nication  about  his  private  feelings  too  sacred  to  be  repeated,  and 
wondered  he  should  think  the  injunction  necessary.   'I  never  can 
bear  to  talk  about  the  best  kinds  of  happiness,'  said  she ;  *  but 
oh !'  and  she  sprang  up,  *  here  they  come.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  as  she  wsdked  back  from  her  mushroom* 
field,  she  little  guessed  that  words  had  been  spoken  which  would 
give  the  colouring  to  her  daughter's  whole  life — she  little  guessed 
that  her  much-loved  and  esteemed  nephew  had  betrayed  her  con- 
fidence! 

As  she  and  the  g^rls  came  up,  Philip  advanced  to  meet  them, 
that  Laura  might  have  a  few  moments  to  recover,  while  with  an 
effort  he  kept  himself  from  appearing  absent  in  the  conversation 
that  ensued.  It  was  brief;  for  having  answered  some  questions 
with  regard  to  the  doings  on  the  important  day,  he  said,  that 
since  he  had  met  them  he  would  not  come  on  to  Hollywell,  and 
ba^ie  them  farewell,  giving  Laiu^  a  pressure  of  the  hand  which 
renewed  the  glow  on  her  face. 

He  walked  back,  ti^dng  to  look  through  the  dazzling  haze  of 
joy  so  as  to  see  his  situation  clearly.  It  was  impossible  for  liim 
not  to  perceive  that  there  had  been  an  absolute  declaration  of 
alFection,  and  that  he  had  established  a  private  imderstanding 
with  his  cousin.  It  was,  not,  however,  an  engagement,  nor  did 
he  at  present  desire  to  make  it  so.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
as  yet  to  marry,  and  he  was  content  to  wait  without  a  promise, 
since  that  coidd  not  add  to  his  entire  reliance  on  Laura.  lie 
could  not  bear  to  be  rejected  by  her  parents :  he  knew  his  poverty 
would  be  the  sole  ground  of  objection,  and  he  was  not  asking  her 
to  share  it.  He  believed  sincerely  that  a  long,  lingering  attach- 
ment to  himself  would  be  more  for  her  good  than  a  marriage 
with  one  who  would  have  been  a  high  prize  for  worldly  aims,  and 
was  satisfied  that  by  winning  her  heart  he  had  taken  the  only 
sure  means  of  securing  her  from  becoming  attached  to  Guy, 
while  secrecy  was  the  only  way  of  preserving  his  intercourse  with 
her  on  the  same  footing,  and  exerting  his  influence  over  the 
family. 

It  was  calmly  reflected,  for  Philip's  love  was  tranquil,  though 
deep  and  steady,  and  ho  rather  sought  to  preserve  Laura  as  she 
was  than  to  make  her  anything  more ;  and  this  very  calmness 
oontributed  to  his  self-deception  on  this  flrst  occasion  thaiK  lit 
had  tfver  actually  swerved  from  the  path  of  right. 
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Witli  an  unccmfortaole  sensation,  he  met  Gaj  riding  home 
from  his  tutor,  entirely  unsuspicious.  He  stopped  and  taJked  of 
the  preparations  at  Broadstone,  where  he  had  been  over  the 
ground  with  Maurice  de  Courcy,  and  had  heard  the  band. 

'  What  did  you  thmk  of  it  ?'  said  Philip,  absently. 

*  They  should  keep  better  time  i  Really,  Philip,  there  is  one 
fellow  with  a  bugle  that  ought  to  be  flogged  every  day  of  his 
life !'  said  Quy,  making  a  droll,  excruciated  face. 

How  a  few  words  can  change  the  whole  current  of  ideas. 
The  band  was  connected  with  Philip,  therefore  he  could  not 
bear  to  hear  it  found  fault  with,  and  adduced  some  one's  opinion 
that  the  man  in  question  was  one  of  the  best  of  their  musicians. 

Ghiy  could  not  help  shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  he  laughed,  and 
said, — '  Then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  to  my  heels  if  I  meet 
the  rest.    Good  bye.' 

*  How  conceited  they  have  made  that  boy  about  his  fine  ear,* 
thought  Philip.  '  I  wonder  he  is  not  ashamed  to  parade  his 
music,  considering  whence  it  is  derived.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Ahl  county  Ghiy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea. 
Hie  orange  flower  perfumes  tlie  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay,  who  thrilled  all  day. 

Sits  hushed,  his  partner  nigh. 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hour. 

But  where  is  county  Guy  ? — Soott. 

HOW  was  it  meantime  with  Laura  ?  The  others  were  laugh- 
ing and  talking  round  her,  but  all  seemed  lost  in  the 
transcendent  beam  that  had  shone  out  on  her.  To  be  told  by 
Philip  that  she  was  all  to  him  that  he  had  always  been  to  her  I 
This  one  idea  pervaded  her — too  glorious,  too  happy  for  utter- 
ance, almost  for  distinct  thought.  The  softening  of  his  voice, 
and  the  look  with  which  he  had  regarded  her,  recurred  again 
and  ag^n,  startling  her  with  a  sudden  8ur|:)rise  of  joy  almost  as 
at  the  first  moment.  Of  the  future  Laura  thought  not.  Never 
had  a  promise  of  love  been  made  with  less  knowledge  of  what  it 
amounted  to:  it  seemed  merely  an  expression  of  sentiments  that 
she  had  never  been  without;  for  had  she  not  always  looked  up 
to  Philip  more  than  any  other  living  creature,  and  gloried  in 
being  his  favourite  cousin  ?  Ever  smce  the  time  when  he  ex- 
plained to  her  the  plates  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  made  her 
read  '  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues/  when  Amy  took  fright  at 
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the  first  page.  That  this  might  lead  further  did  not  occur  to 
her ;  she  was  eighteen;  she  had  no  experience,  not  even  in  novels; 
she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done;  and  ahove  all,  she  had  so 
learnt  to  surrender  her  opinions  to  PhiHp,  and  to  helieve  him 
always  right,  that  she  would  never  have  dreamt  of  questioning 
wherever  he  might  choose  to  lead  her.  Even  the  caution  of 
secrecy  did  not  darm  her,  though  she  wondered  that  he  thought 
it  required,  safe  as  his  confidence  always  was  with  her.  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  had  been  so  much  occupied  by  Charles's  illness,  as 
to  have  been  xmable  to  attend  to  her  daughters  in  their  g^liah 
days ;  and  in  the  governess's  time  the  habit  had  been  disused  of 
flyij?g  at  once  to  her  with  every  loy  or  grief.  Laura's  thoughts 
were  not  easy  of  access,  and  Philip  had  long  been  all  in  all  to 
her.  She  was  too  ignorant  of  life  to  perceive  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  make  this  conversation  known ;  or,  more  truly,  she  did 
not  awaken  her  mind  to  consider  that  anything  could  be  wrong 
that  Philip  desired. 

On  coming  home,  she  ran  up  to  her  own  room,  and  sitting  by 
the  open  window,  gave  herself  up  to  that  delicious  dream  of  new- 
found joy. 

There  she  still  sat  when  Amy  came  in,  opening  the  door 
Bofbly,  and  treading  lightly  and  airily  as  she  entered,  bringing 
two  or  three  roses  of  difierent  tints. 

*  Laura  !  not  begun  to  dress  ?' 
'  Is  it  time  ?' 

'  Shall  I  answer  you  according  to  what  Philip  calls  my  note 
of  time,  and  tell  you  the  pimpernels  are  closed,  and  the  tigridias 
dropping  their  leaves  ?  It  would  be  a  proper  answer  for  you ; 
you  look  as  if  you  were  in  Fairy  Land.' 

*  Is  papa  come  home  ?' 

'  Long  ago!  and  Guy  too.  Why,  where  could  you  have  been, 
not  to  have  heard  Guy  and  Eveleen  singing  the  Irish  melodies  P' 

'  In  a  trance,'  said  Laura,  starting  up,  and  laughing,  with  a 
slight  degree  of  constraint,  which  caused  Amy,  who  was  helping 
her  to  dress,  to  exclaim, '  Has  anything  happened,  Laura  P' 

*  What  should  have  happened  P' 

'  I  can't  guess,  imless  the  fairies  in  the  great  ring  on  Ashen- 
down  came  to  visit  you  when  we  were  gone.  But  seriously, 
dear  Laura,  are  you  sure  you  are  not  tired  P  Is  nothing  the 
matter?' 

'  Nothing  at  all,  thank  you.  I  was  only  thinking  over  the 
talk  I  had  with  PhiHp.' 

'Oh!' 

Amy  never  thought  of  entering  into  Philip's  talks  with  Laura^ 
ind  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
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By  tliiB  time  Laura  was  herself  again,  come  back  to  common 
life,  and  resolved  to  watch  over  her  intercourse  with  GKiy ;  since, 
though  she  was  convinced  that  all  was  safe  at  present,  she  had 
Philip*s  word  for  it  that  there  might  be  danger  in  continuing 
the  pleasant  freedom  of  their  behaviour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  reassuring  than  G-uy's  demeanour. 
His  head  seemed  entirely  full  of  the  Thursday,  and  of  a  plan  of 
his  own  for  enabling  Charles  to  go  to  the  review.  It  had  darted 
into  his  head  while  he  was  going  over  the  ground  with  Maurice. 
It  was  so  long  since  Charles  had  thought  it  possible  to  attempt 
any  amusement  away  from  home,  ana  former  experiments  had 
been  so  unsuccessful,  that  it  had  never  even  occun*ed  to  him  to 
think  of  it;  but  he  caught  at  the  idea  with  great  delight  and 
eagerness.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  say; 
she  had  much  rather  that  it  had  not  been  proposed ;  yet  it  was 
very  kind  of  Guy,  and  Charles  was  so  anxious  about  it  that  she 
knew  not  how  to  oppose  him. 

She  could  not  bear  to  have  Charles  in  a  crowd,  helpless  as  he 
was ;  and  she  had  an  unpleasing  remembrance  of  the  last  occa- 
sion when  they  had  taken  him  to  a  flower-show,  where  they  had 
lost,  first  Mr.  Edmonstone,  next  the  carriage,  and  lastly.  Amy 
and  Charlotte — all  had  been  frightened,  and  Charles  laid  up 
for  three  days  from  the  fatigue. 

Answers,  however,  met  each  objection.  Charles  was  much 
stronger;  Guy*s  arm  would  be  ready  for  him;  Guy  would  find 
the  carriage.  Philip  would  be  there  to  help,  besides  Maurice , 
and  whenever  Charles  was  tired,  Guy  would  take  him  home  at 
once,  without  spoiling  any  one's  pleasure. 

*  Except  your  own,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

'  Thank  you ;  but  this  would  be  so  delightful.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Charles,  '  it  woidd  be  as  great  a  triumph  as  the 

dog's  that  caught  the  hare  with  the  clog  round  his  neck — ^the 

dog's,  I  mean.' 

*  If  you  will  but  trust  me  with  him,*  said  Guy,  turning  on 
her  all  the  pleading  eloquence  of  his  eyes ;  *  you  know  he  can 
get  in  and  out  of  the  pony-carriage  quite  easily.' 

'  As  well  as  walk  across  the  room,'  said  Chaurles. 

*  I  would  drive  him  in  it,  and  tell  William  to  ride  in  and  be  at 
hand  to  hold  the  pony  or  take  it  out ;  and  the  tent  is  so  near, 
that  you  could  get  to  the  breakfast,  unless  the  review  had  been 
enough  for  you.  I  paced  the  distance  to  make  sure,  and  it  is  no 
further  than  from  the  g^arden-door  to  the  cherry-tree.' 

'  That  is  nothing,'  said  Charles. 

*  And  William  sliall   be  in  waiting  to  bring  the  poh^  thd 
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isstani  you  are  ready,  and  W3  can  go  home  independently  of  every 
one  else.' 

'  I  thought/  interposed  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  '  that  you  werp 
to  go  to  the  mess-dinner — ^what  is  to  hecome  of  that  P' 

'  0/  said  Charles,  '  that  will  be  simply  a  bore,  and  he  may 
rejoice  to  bo  excused  from  going  the  whole  hog.' 

'  To  be  sure,  I  had  rather  dine  in  peace  at  home.* 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  not  happy,  but  she  had  great  confi- 
dence in  Guy ;  and  her  only  real  scruple  was,  that  she  did  not 
think  it  fair  to  occupy  him  entirely  with  attendance  on  her  son. 
She  referred  it  to  papa,  which,  as  every  one  knew,  was  the  same 
as  yielding  the  point,  and  consoled  herself  by  the  certainty  that 
to  prevent  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  both  the  youths. 
Laiu-a  was  convinced  that  to  achieve  the  adventiu'e  of  Charlea 
at  the  review,  was  at  present  at  least  a  matter  of  far  more  pro- 
minence with  Guy  than  anything  relating  to  herself. 

All  but  Laura  and  her  mother  were  wild  about  the  weather, 
especially  on  Wednesday,  when  there  was  an  attempt  at  a  thim- 
der  storm.  Nothing  was  studied  but  the  sky ;  and  the  conver- 
sation consisted  of  prognostications,  reports  of  rises  and  falls  of  the 
glass,  of  the  way  weather-cocks  were  turning,  or  about  to  turn, 
of  swallows  flying  high  or  low,  red  sunsets,  and  halos  round  the 
moon,  until  at  last  Guy,  biursting  into  a  merry  laugh,  begged 
Mrs.  Edmonstone's  pardon  for  being  such  a  nuisance,  and  nuide 
a  vow,  and  kept  it,  that  be  the  weather  what  it  might,  he  would 
say  not  another  word  about  it  that  evening ;  it  deserved  to  be 
neglected,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  settle  to  anything  all  day. 

He  might  have  said  for  many  days  before;  for  since  the  last 
ball,  and  still  more  since  Lady  Eveleen  had  been  at  HoUywell, 
it  had  been  one  round  of  merriment  and  amusement.  Scrambhng 
walks,  tea-drinkings  out  of  doors,  dances  among  themselves,  or 
with  the  addition  of  the  Harpers,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Amy,  Eveleen,  and  Guv,  could  hardly  come  into  the  room  with- 
out dancing,  and  the  piano  was  said  to  acknowledge  nothing  but 
waltzes,  polkas,  and  now  and  then  an  Txish  jig,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  Mr.  Edmonstone* s  ears.  The  morning  was  almost  as 
much  spent  in  mirth  as  the  afternoon,  for  the  dawdlings  after 
broakfa&t,  and  before  luncheon,  had  a  great  tendency  to  spread 
out  and  meet ;  there  was  new  music  and  singing  to  be  practised, 
or  preparations  made  for  evening's  diversion,  or  councils  to  be 
held,  which  Laura*s  absence  could  not  break  up,  though  it  often 
made  Amy  feel  how  much  less  idle  and  frivolous  Laura  was  than 
herself.  Eveleen  said  the  same,  but  she  was  visiting,  and  it  was 
a  time  to  bo  idle ;  and  Mr.  Lascelles  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  pupil ;  for,  when  Guy  was  vexed  at 
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not  having  done  as  much  work  as  usual,  he  only  laughed  at  him 
for  expecting  to  he  able  to  go  to  bjalls,  and  spend  a  summer  oi 
gaiety,  while  he  studied  as  much  as  at  Oxford. 

Thursday  morning  was  all  that  heart  could  wish,  the  air 
cooled  by  the  thunder,  and  the  clouds  looking  as  if  raining  was 
foreign  to  their  nature.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  their 
daughters,  and  Lady  Eveleen,  were  packed  inside  and  outside  the 
great  carriage,  while  Guy,  carefully  settling  Charles  in  the  low 
phaeton,  putting  in  all  that  any  one  recommended,  from  an  air- 
cushion  to  an  umbrella,  flourished  his  whip,  and  drove  off  with 
an  air  of  exultation  and  delight. 

Everything  went  off  to  admiration.  No  one  was  more  amused 
than  Charles.  The  scene  was  so  perfectly  new  and  delightful  to 
one  accustomed  to  such  a  monotonous  life,  that  the  very  sight 
of  people  was  a  novelty.  Nowhere  was  there  so  much  laughmg 
and  talking  as  in  that  little  citrriage,  and  whenever  Mrs.  Edmon* 
stone's  anxious  eye  fell  upon  it,  she  always  saw  Charles  sitting 
upright,  with  a  face  so  full  of  eager  interest  as  to  banish  all 
thought  of  fatigue.  Happy,  indeed,  he  was.  He  enjoyed  the 
surprise  of  his  acquaintiuice  at  meeting  him;  he  enjoyed  Dr. 
Mayeme's  laugh  and  congratulation;  he  enjoyed  seeing  how 
fooHsh  Philip  thought  him,  nodding  to  his  mother  and  sisters, 
laughing  at  the  dreadful  faces  Guy  could  not  help  making  at 
any  particularly  discordant  note  of  the  offensive  bugle ;  and  his 
capabilities  rising  with  his  spirits,  he  did  all  that  the  others  did, 
walked  further  than  he  had  done  for  years,  was  lifbed  up  steps 
without  knowing  how,  sat  out  the  whole  breakfast,  talked  to  all 
the  world,  and  well  earned  the  being  thoroughly  tired,  as  he 
certainly  was,  when  Guy  put  him  into  the  carriage  and  drove 
him  home,  and  still  more  so  when  Guy  all  but  carried  him  up 
stairs,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa  in  the  dressing-room. 

However,  his  mother  amioimced  that  it  would  have  been  so 
mmatural  if  he  had  not  been  fatigued,  that  she  should  have 
been  more  anxious,  and  leaving  him  to  repose,  they  all,  except 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  who  had  stayed  to  dine  at  the  mess,  sat  down 
to  dinner. 

Amy  came  down  dressed  just  as  the  caniage  had  been  an« 
nounced,  and  found  Laura  and  Eveleen  standing  by  the  table, 
arranging  their  bouquets,  while  Guy,  in  the  dark,  behind  the 
piano,  was  playing — not,  as  usual,  in  such  cases,  the  Harmonious 
Blacksmith,  but  a  chant ! 

*  Is  mamma  ready  p'  asked  Laura. 

*  Nearly,'  said  Amy;  '  but  I  wish  she  was  not  obliged  to  go ! 
I  am  sure  she  cannot  bear  to  leave  Charlie.* 

*  I  hope  she  is  not  going  on  my  account,'  said  Eveleen. 
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'  No/  said  Laura,  '  we  must  go ;  it  woiild  so  frighten  papa  il 
we  did  not  come.  Besides,  there  is  nothing  to  he  uneasy  ahout 
with  Charles.' 

**  0  no/  said  Amy;  'she  says  so,  only  she  is  always  anxiouS| 
and  she  is  afraid  he  is  too  restless  to  go  to  sleep/ 

'  We  must  get  home  as  fast  as  we  can ;  if  you  don't  mind, 
Eva,'  said  Laura,  remembering  how  her  last  dance  with  Guy  had 
delayed  them. 

'  Can  I  do  any  good  to  Charlie  ?'  said  Guy,  ceasing  his  music 

*  I  don't  mean  to  go.' 

'  Not  go !'  cried  the  g^ls  in  consternation. 

'  He  is  joking !'  said  Eveleen.  *  But,  I  declare !'  added  she, 
advancing  towards  him, '  he  is  not  dressed !  Come,  nonsense, 
this  is  carrying  it  too  far ;  you'll  make  us  all  too  late,  and  then 
I'll  set  Maurice  at  you.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  joke,'  said  Guy,  smiling. 

*  You  must  go.  It  wiU  never  do  for  you  to  stay  away,'  said 
Laura,  decidedly. 

*  Are  you  tired  ?    Aren't  you  well  ?'  asked  Amy. 

'  Quite  weU,  thank  you,  but  I  am  sure  I  had  better  not.' 

Laiu^  thought  she  had  better  not  seem  anxious  to  take  him, 
so  she  lefb  the  task  of  persuasion  to  the  others,  and  Amy  went  on. 

'  Neither  mamma  nor  Charlie  could  bear  to  think  you  stayed 
because  of  him.' 

'  I  don't,  1  assure  you,  Amy;  I  meant  it  before.  I  have  been 
gradually  finding  out  that  it  must  come  to  this.' 

*  Oh,  you  think  it  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong !  But  you 
don't  think  balls  wrong  ?* 

*  Oh  no ;  only  they  won't  do  for  such  an  absurd  person  as  I 
am.  The  last  turned  my  head  for  a  week,  and  I  am  much  too 
unsteady  for  this.' 

'Well,  if  you  think  it  a  matter  of  duty,  it  can't  be  helped,' 
said  Amy,  sorrowfully ;  *  but  I  am  very  sony.' 

*  Thank  you,*  said  Guy,  thinking  it  compassion,  not  regret ; 

*  but  I  shall  do  very  well.     I  shall  be  all  the  happier  to-morrow 
for  a  quiet  hour  at  my  Greek,  and  you'll  tell  me  all  the  fim.' 

*  You  liked  it  so  much !'  said  Ajny;  'but  you  have  made  up 
your  mind,  and  I  ought  not  to  tease  you.' 

*  That's  right,  Amy ;  he  does  it  on  purpose  to  be  teased,'  said 
Eveleen,  *  and  I  never  knew  anybody  so  provoking.  Mind,  Sir 
Guy,  if  you  make  us  all  too  late,  you  shan't  have  the  ghost  of 
a  quadrille  with  me.' 

*  I  shall  console  myself  by  quadrilling  with  Andromache,'  said 
Ghiy. 

'  Come,  no  nonsense — off  to  dress  directly!   How  can  .you  Kavt 
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the    conscience  to  stand  there  when  the  carriage  is  at  the 
doorP' 

'  I  Fhall  have  great  pleasure  in  handing  you  in  when  jou  are 
ready.' 

*  Laura — ^Amy !    Does  he  really  mean  it  ?' 
'  I  am  afraid  he  does,'  said  Amy. 

Eveleen  let  herself  faU  on  the  sofa  as  if  fainting.  '  Oh/  she 
said, '  take  him  away!  Let  me  never  see  the  face  of  him  again ! 
I'm  perfectly  overcome !     All  my  teaching  thrown  away!* 

*  I  am  sorry  for  you/  said  Guy,  laughing. 
'  And  how  do  you  mean  to  face  Maurice  ?' 

'  TeU  him  his  first  hugle  has  so  distracted  me  that  I  can't 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  I  come  to-night.' 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  came  in,  saying, — 

*  Come,  I  have  kept  you  waiting  shameftdly,  hut  I  have  been 
consoling  myself  by  thinking  you  must  be  well  entertained,  as 
I  heard  no  Harmonious  Blacksmith.  Papa  will  be  wondering 
where  we  are.' 

'  Oh,  mamma!  Guy  wont  go.' 

*  Guy!  is  anything  the  matter  ?' 

*  Nothing,  thank  you,  only  idleness.' 

*  This  wul  never  do.     You  really  must  go,  Guy.' 

*  Indeed!  I  think  not.  Pray  don't  order  me,  Mrs.  Edmonstone.* 

*  What  o'clock  is  it.  Amy?  Past  ten !  Papa  will  be  in  despair  I 
What  is  to  be  done  ?     How  long  do  you  take  to  dress,  Guy?* 

*  Not  under  an  hour,'  said  Guy,  smiling. 

*  Nonsense !  But  if  there  was  time  I  should  certainly  send 
you.  Self-discipline  may  be  carried  too  far,  Guy.  But  now  it 
can't  be  helped — I  don't  know  how  to  keep  papa  waiting  any 
longer.     Laura,  what  shall  I  do  ?' 

*  Let  me  go  to  Charles.*  answered  Guy.  *  Perhaps  I  can  read 
him  to  sleep.' 

*  Thank  you;  but  don't  talk,  or  he  will  be  too  excited. 
Beading  would  be  the  very  thing !  It  will  be  a  pretty  story  to 
tell  every  one  who  asks  for  you  that  I  have  left  you  to  nurse 
my  son !' 

*  No,  for  no  such  good  reason,'  said  Guy ;  *  only  because  I  am 
a  great  fool.' 

*  Well,  Sir  Guy,  I  am  glad  you  can  say  one  sensible  word/ 
•aid  Lady  Eveleen. 

*  Too  true,  I  assure  you,'  he  answered,  as  he  handed  her  in. 
*  Gk>od  night !  You  will  keep  the  quadrille  for  me  till  I  am  rational.* 

He  handed  the  others  m,  and  shut  the  door.  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone, rufiied  out  of  her  composure,  exclaimed, — 

*  Well,  this  is  provoking  I' 


■      ^ 
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*  Every  one  will  be  vexed,'  said  Laura. 
'  It  will  be  so  stupid,'  said  Amy. 

*  I  give  him  up,'  said  Eveleen.     *  I  once  had  hopes  of  him/ 

'  If  it  was  not  for  papa,  I  really  would  turn  back  this  moment 
and  fetch  him,'  cried  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  starting  forward.  *  I'm 
sure  it  will  give  offence.    I  wish  I  had  not  consented.' 

'  He  can't  be  made  to  see  that  his  presenoe  is  of  importance  to 
any  living  creature,'  said  Laura. 

'  What  is  the  reason  of  this  whim  P'  said  Eveleen. 

'  No,  Eveleen,  it  is  not  whim,'  said  Laura ;  4t  is  because  he 
thinks  dissipation  makes  him  idle.' 

*  Then  if  he  is  idle,  I  wonder  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is !' 
said  Eveleen.     '  I  am  sure  we  all  ought  to  stay  at  home  too.' 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Amy.  '  I  know  I  shall  feel  all  night  as  if  I 
was  wrong  to  be  there.' 

'  I  am  angry/  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone  \  '  and  yet  I  believe  it  is 
a  great  sacrifice.' 

*  Yes,  mamma ;  after  all  our  looking  forward  to  it,'  said  Amy, 
'Oh!  yes,'  and  her  voice  lost  its  piteous  tone,  'it  is  a  real 
sacrifice.' 

'  If  he  was  not  a  mere  boy,  I  shoiild  say  a  lover's  quarrel  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it,'  said  Eveleen.  '  Depend  upon  it,  Laura,  it 
-is  all  your  fault.  You  only  danced  once  with  him  at  our  ball, 
and  aU  this  week  you  have  played  for  us,  as  if  it  was  on  purpose 
^  cut  him.' 

Laura  was  glad  of  the  darkness,  and  her  mother,  who  had  a 
particular  dishke  to  jokes  of  this  sort,  went  on, — *  If  it  were  only 
ourselves  I  should  not  care,  but  there  are  so  many  who  will  fismcy 
it  caprice,  or  worse.' 

*  The  only  comfort  is,'  said  Amy,  *  that  it  is  Charlie's  g^ain/ 

'  I  hope  they  will  not  talk,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  '  But 
Charlie  will  never  hold  his  tongue.  He  will  grow  excited,  and 
not  sleep  all  ni^ht.* 

Poor  Mrs  Edmonstone !  her  trials  did  not  mid  here,  for  when 
she  replied  to  her  husband's  inquiry  for  Guy,  Mr.  Edmonstone 
said  offence  had  already  been  taken  at  his  absence  from  the 
dinner ;  he  would  not  have  had  this  happen  for  fifty  pounds ; 
she  ought  not  to  have  suffered  it ;  but  it  was  all  her  nonsense 
about  Charles,  and  as  to  not  being  late,  she  should  have  waited 
till  midnight  rather  than  not  have  brought  him.  In  short,  he 
said  as  much  more  than  he  meant,  as  a  man  in  a  pet  is  apt  to 
say,  and  nevertheless  Mrs.  Edmonstone  had  to  look  as  amiable 
and  smiling  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 

The  least  untruthful  answer  she  OQ|ild  frame  to  tl^e  inquiries 
for  Sir  Guy  Morville  was,  that  youw  men  were  apt  to  be  lazy 
lU)out  balls,  and  this  sufiiccd  for  good-natured  Mm.  Deane,  but 
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Maurice  potirecl  out  many  exclamations  about  his  ill-behaviour, 
and  Philip  contented  himself  with  the  mere  fact  of  his  not  being 
there,  and  made  no  remark. 

Laura  turned  her  eyes  anxiously  on  Philip.  They  had  not 
met  since  the  important  conversation  on  Ashen-down,  and  she 
found  herself  looking  with  more  pride  than  ever  at  his  tall, 
noble  figure,  as  if  he  was  more  her  own ;  but  the  calmness  of 
feeling  was  gone.  She  could  not  meet  his  eye,  nor  see  him  turn 
towards  her  without  a  start  and  tremor  for  which  she  could  not 
render  herself  a  reason,  and  her  heart  beat  so  much  that  it  was 
at  once  a  relief  and  a  disappointment  that  she  was  obliged  to 
accept  her  other  cousin  as  her  first  partner.  Philip  had  dready 
asked  Lady  Eveleen,  for  he  neither  wished  to  appear  too  eager 
in  claiming  Laura,  nor  to  let  his  friend  think  he  had  any  dislike 
to  the  Lrish  girl. 

Eveleen  was  much  pleased  to  have  him  for  her  partner,  and 
told  herself  she  would  be  on  her  good  behaviour.  It  was  a 
polka,  and  there  was  not  much  talk,  which,  perhaps  was  all  the 
Detter  for  her.  She  admired  the  review,  and  the  luncheon,  and 
spoke  of  Charles  without  any  sauciness,  and  Philip  was  conde- 
scending and  agreeable. 

*  I  must  indulge  myself  in  abusing  that  stupid  cousin  of 
jours !'  said  she.  '  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  of  such  wonderful 
crotchets  ?* 

*  This  is  a  very  unexpected  one,'  said  Philip. 

*  It  came  like  athunaer  clap.  I  thought  till  the  last  moment 
he  was  joking,  for  he  likes  dancing  so  much ;  h&  was  the  lifi)  of 
our  ball,  and  how  could  any  one  suppose  he  would  fly  off  at  the 
last  moment  ?' 

*  He  seems  rather  to  enjoy  doing  things  suddenly.' 

*  I  tell  Laura  she  has  affronted  him,*  said  Eveleen,  laughing. 
*  She  has  been  always  busy  of  late  when  we  have  wanted  her ; 
and  I  assmre  her  hfs  pride  has  been  piqued.  Don*t  you  think 
that  is  an  explanation.  Captain  MorviUe  ?' 

It  was  Captain  Morville's  belief,  but  he  would  not  say  so. 

*  Isn't  Laura  looking  lovely  ?'  Eveleen  went  on.  *  I  am  sure 
she  is  the  beauty  of  the  night !'  She  was  pleased  to  see  Captain 
Morville's  attention  gained.  *  She  is  even  better  dressed  than 
at  our  ball — those  Venetian  pins  suit  the  form  of  her  head  sc 
well.  Her  beauty  is  better  than  almost  any  one's,  because  she 
has  so  much  countenance.' 

*  True,'  said  PhUip. 

*  How  proud  Maurice  looks  of  having  her  on  his  arm.  Does 
not  he  ?    Poor  Maurice !  he  is  desperately  in  love  with  her  I' 

*  As  is  shown  by  his  pining  mekmcholy.' 

I 
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Eveleen  laughed  with  her  clear  hearty  laugh.  *  I  see  you 
know  what  we  mean  by  being  desperately  in  love !  No/  she 
added  more  gravely,  '  I  am  very  glad  it  is  only  that  kind  of 
desperation.  One  could  not  think  of  Maurice  and  Laura  toge- 
ther.    He  does  not  know  the  best  part  of  Laura.' 

Eveleen  was  highly  flattered  by  Captain  MorviUe  conducting 
her  a  second  time  round  the  room,  instead  of  at  once  restoring 
her  to  her  aunt. 

He  secured  Laura  next,  and  leading  her  away  firom  her  own 
party,  said,  '  Laura,  have  you  been  overdoing  it  ?' 

*■  It  is  not  that,'  said  Laura,  wishing  she  coiild  keep  from 
blushing. 

'  It  is  the  only  motive  that  could  excuse  his  extraordinary 
behaviour.' 

'  Surely  you  know  he  says  that  he  is  growing  unsettled.  It 
is  part  of  his  rule  of  self-discipline.' 

'  Absurd ! — exaggerated ! — ^incredible !  This  is  the  same  story 
as  there  was  about  the  horse.  It  is  either  caprice  or  temper, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  some  change  in  your  manner — nay,  I 
say  unconscious,  and  am  far  from  blaming  you — is  the  cause. 
Why  else  did  he  devote  himself  to  Charles,  and  leave  you  all  on 
my  uncle's  hands  in  the  crowd  ?' 

*  We  could  shift  for  ourselves  much  better  than  Charlie.*^ 

'  This  confirms  my  belief  that  my  warning  was  not  mistimed. 
I  wish  it  could  have  been  done  without  decidedly  mortifying 
him  and  rousing  his  temper,  because  I  am  sorry  others  shoula 
be  slighted;  but  if  he  takes  your  drawing  back  so  much  to 
heart,  it  shows  that  it  was  time  you  should  do  so.' 

*  If  I  thoug:ht  I  had !' 

*  It  was  visible  to  others — ^to  another,  I  should  say.' 

*  O,  that  is  only  Eveleen' s  nonsense !  The  only  difierenoe  I 
am  conscious  of  having  made,  was  keeping  more  up  stairs,  and 
not  trying  to  persuade  him  to  come  here  to-night.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  this  that  turned  the  scale.  He  only 
waited  for  persuasion,  and  you  acted  very  wisely  in  not  flattering 
his  self-love.' 

'  Did  I  ?— I  did  not  know  it.' 

'  A  woman's  instinct  is  ofben  better  than  reasoning, Laura;  to 
do  the  right  thing  without,  knowing  why.  But  come,  I  suppose 
we  must  play  our  part  in  the  pageant  of  the  night.' 

For  that  evening  Laura,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  her 
senses,  was  persuaded  by  her  own  lover  that  Guy  was  falling  in 
love  with  her ;  and  after  musing  all  through  the  dance,  she  said| 
*  What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme  that  has  been  started  for  my 
going  to  Ireland  with  paoa  ?' 
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*  Your  going  to  Ireland  ?' 

*  Yes ;  jou  know  none  of  us,  except  papa,  have  seen  grand- 
mamma since  Charles  began  to  be  ill,  and  there  is  some  talk  oi 
his  taking  me  with  him  when  he  goes  this  sunmier.' 

'  I  knew  he  was  goin^,  but  I  thought  it  was  not  to  be  till 
later  in  the  year — not  tm  after  the  long  vacation.' 

*  So  he  intended,  but  he  finds  he  must  be  at  home  before  the 
end  of  October,  and  it  would  suit  him  best  to  go  in  August.' 

*  Then  what  becomes  of  Ghiy  ?' 

'  He  stays  at  Hollywell.  It  will  be  much  better  for  Charles 
to  have  hun  there  while  papa  is  away.  I  thought  when  the 
plan  was  first  mentioned  I  should  be  sorry,  except  that  it  is 
quite  right  to  go  to  grandmamma ;  but  if  it  is  so,  about  Guy, 
this  absence  would  be  a  good  thing — it  would  niake  a  break, 
and  I  could  begin  again  on  different  terms.' 

*  Wisely  judged,  Laura.  Yes,  on  that  account  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  though  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  me,  and  I  can 
hardly  hope  to  be  so  near  you  on  your  return.' 

*  Ah !  yes,  so  I  feared !'  sighed  Laura. 

*  But  we  must  give  up  something ;  and  for  Guy's  own  sake, 
poor  fellow,  it  will  be  bett^  to  make  a  break,  as  you  say.  It 
will  save  him  pain  by-and-by.' 

*  I  dare  say  papa  will  consult  you  about  when  his  journey  is 
to  be.  His  only  doubt  was  whether  it  would  do  to  leave  Guy 
so  long  alone ;  and  if  you  say  it  would  be  safe,  it  would  decide 
him  at  once.' 

'  I  see  little  chance  of  mischief.  Guy  has  few  temptations 
here,  and  a  strong  sense  of  honour ;  besides,  I  shall  be  at  hand. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  Laura,  I  think  that,  what- 
ever the  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  it  is  expedient  to  recommend  his 
going  at  once,  and  your  accompanying  him.' 

All  the  remainder  of  the  evening  Philip  was  occupied  with 
attentions  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  Laura's  eyes  followed- 
him  everywhere,  and  though  she  neither  expected  nor  desired 
him  to  bestow  more  time  on  her,  she  underwent  a  strange  rest- 
lessness and  impatience  of  feeling.  Her  numerous  partners 
teased  her  by  hindering  her  from  watching  him  moving  about 
the  room,  catching  his  tones,  and  guessing  what  he  was  talking 
of ; — ^not  that  she  wanted  to  meet  his  eye,  for  she  did  not  like 
to  blush,  nor  did  she  think  it  pleased  him  to  see  her  do  so, 
for  he  either  looked  away  immediately  or  conveyed  a  glance 
which  she  understood  as  monitory.  She  kept  better  note  of 
bis  countenance  than  of  her  own  partner^s. 

Mr.  Thomdale,  meanwhile,  kept  aloof  from  Lady  Eveleen  da 
Caurcyy  but  Captain  MorvUle  perceived  that  his  eyes  were 
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often  tamed  towards  ber,  and  well  knew  it  was  principle,  and 
not  inclination,  that  held  him  at  a  distance.  He  did  indeed 
once  ask  her  to  dance,  but  she  was  engaged,  and  he  did  not 
ask  her  to  reserve  a  future  dance  for  him^  but  contented  him* 
•elf  with  little  Amy. 

Amy  was  doing  ner  best  to  enjoy  herself,  because  she  thought 
it  ungrateful  not  to  receive  pleasure  from  those  who  wished  to 
give  it,  but  to  her  it  wanted  the  ssest  and  animation  of  Lady 
£[ilcoran's  ball.  Besides,  she  knew  she  had  been  as  idle  as 
Guy,  or  still  more  so,  and  she  thought  it  wrong  she  should 
have  pleasure  while  he  was  doing  penance.  It  was  on  her 
mind,  and  damped  her  spirits,  and  though  she  smiled,  and 
talked,  and  admired,  and  danced  lightly  and  gsdly,  there  was 
a  sensation  of  weariness  throughout,  and  no  one  but  Eveleen 
was  sorry  when  Mrs.  Edmonstone  sent  Maurice  to  see  for  the 
carriage. 

Philip  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  shawl  them. 
As  he  put  Laura's  cloak  round  her  shoulders  he  was  able  to 
whisper,  '  Take  care ;  you  must  be  cautious — self-command.' 

Laura^  though  blushing  and  shrinking  the  moment  before, 
was  braced  by  his  words  and  tone  to  attempt  all  he  wished. 
She  looked  up  in  what  she  meant  to  be  an  indifferent  manner, 
and  made  some  observation  in  a  careless  tone — anything  rather 
than  let  Philip  think  her  silly.  After  what  he  had  said,  was 
she  not  bound  more  than  ever  to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost, 
that  he  might  not  be  disappointed  in  her?  She  loved  him 
only  the  better  for  what  others  might  have  deemed  a  stem 
coldness  of  manner,  for  it  made  the  contrast  of  his  real  warmth 
of  affection  more  precious.  She  mused  over  it,  as  much  as  her 
companions*  conversation  would  allow,  on  the  road  home.  They 
arrived,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  peeped  into  Charles's  rdom,  announcd 
that  he  was  quietly  asleep,  and  they  all  bade  each  other  good 
night,  or  good  mommg,  and  parted. 
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CHAPTEBX. 

Leonora,  Tet  often  with  respect  lie  speaks  of  thee. 

Toiio,       Tliou  meanest  with  forbearance,  prudent,  sabtle^ 
Tis  that  annoys  me,  for  he  knows  to  use 
Language  so  smooth  and  so  conditional, 
T}\at  seeming  praise  from  him  is  actual  blame. 

Goethe's  Tomm, 

TXTHEN   the  Hollywell  party   met   at  breakfast,  Charles 

VV     showed  himself  by  no  means  the  worse  for  his  yester* 

dqr's  experiment.    He  said  he  had  gone  to  sleep  in  reasonaUe 
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time,  lulled  by  some  poetry,  he  knew  not  what,  of  which  Guy** 
Yoioe  had  made  very  pretty  music,  and  he  was  now  full  of  talk 
about  the  amusement  he  had  enjoyed  yesterday,  which  seemed 
likely  to  afford  food  for  conversation  for  many  a  week  to  come. 

After  all  the  care  Gny  had  taken  of  him,  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
eould  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  scold,  and  her  husband  having 
spent  his  vexation  upon  her,  had  none  lefb  to  bestow  on  the 
real  culprit.  So  when  Gny,  with  his  bright  morning  face,  and 
his  hair  hanging  shining  and  wet  round  it,  opened  the  dining- 
room  door,  on  his  return  from  bathing  in  the  river,  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone's  salutation  only  conveyed  that  humorous  anger  that  no 
one  cares  for. 

'  Gk)od  morning  to  you.  Sir  Guy  Morville !  I  wonder  what 
you  have  to  say  for  yourself.* 

'  Nothing,'  said  Guy,  smiling ;  then,  as  he  took  his  place  by 
Mrs.  Edmonstone,  '  I  hope  you  are  not  tired  after  your  hard 
day's  work  ?' 

'  Not  at  all,  thank  you.' 

*  Amy,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  flower  f ' 

'  Oh !  have  you  really  found  the  arrow-head  P  How  beautiful! 
Where  did  you  get  it  ?    I  didn't  know  it  grew  in  our  river.* 

*  There  is  plenty  of  it  in  that  reedy  place  beyond  the  turn.  I 
thought  it  looked  like  something  out  of  the  common  way.* 

*Yes!  What  a  purple  eye  it  has!  I  must  draw  it.  0, 
thank  you.*    - 

*  And,  Charlotte,  Bustle  has  found  yon  a  moorhen's  nest.* 

*  How  delightfal !  Is  it  where  I  can  go  and  see  the  dear  little 
things  ?' 

*  It  is  rather  a  swamp ;  but  I  have  been  putting  down  stepping- 
stones  for  you,  and  I  dare  say  I  can  jump  you  across.  It  was 
that  which  made  me  so  late,  for  which  I  ought  to  have  asked 
pardon,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  with  his  look  of  courtesy. 

Never  did  man  look  less  like  an  offended  lover,  or  like  a  morose 
self-tormentor. 

*  There  are  others  later,*  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  looking  at 
Lady  Eveleen's  empty  chair. 

'  So  you  think  that  is  all  you  have  to  ask  pardon  for,*  said  Mr. 
Edmonstone.  *  I  advise  you  to  study  your  apologies,  for  you 
are  in  pretty  tolerable  disgrace.*. 

'  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry,*  said  Guy,  with  such  a  change  ot 
countenance  that  Mr.  Edmonstone's  good  nature  could  not  bear 
to  see  it. 

*  Oh,  'tis  no  concern  of  mine  I  It  would  be  going  rather  tho 
wrong  way,  indeed,  for  you  to  be  begging  my  pardon  for  all  the 
etre  you've  been  taking  of  Charlie ;  but  you  bad  better  consider 
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what  you  Iiave  to  say  for  yourself  before  you  show  your  face  at 
Broadstone.' 

*  No  ?*  said  Ghiy,  puzzled  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  looking 
relieved,  and  laughing, '  What !  Broadstone  in  despair  for  want 
of  me  ?' 

'  And  we  perfectly  exhausted  with  answering  questions  as  to 
what  was  become  of  Sir  Guy.' 

*  Dreadful/  said  Gkiy,  now  laughing  heartily,  in  the  persuasion 
that  it  was  all  a  joke.  '  0,  Lady  Eveleen,  good  morning ;  you 
are  come  in  good  time  to  give  me  the  story  of  the  ball,  for  no 
one  else  tells  me  one  word  about  it.* 

*  Because  you  don't  deserve  it,'  said  she.  '  I  hope  you  have 
repented  by  this  time.' 

*  If  you  want  to  make  me  repent,  you  should  give  me  a  very 
alluring  description.' 

*  I  sha'n't  say  one  word  about  it ;  I  shall  send  you  to  Coventry, 
as  Maurice  and  all  the  regiment  mean  to  do,'  said  Eveleen, 
turning  away  from  him  with  a  very  droll  arch  manner  of  offended 
dignity, 

'Hear,  hear!  Eveleen  send  any  one  to  Coventry!'  cried 
Charles. 

*  See  what  the  regiment  say  to  you.' 

*  Ay,  when  I  am  sent  to  Coventry  ?' 

'  0,  Paddy,  Paddy !'  cried  Charles,  and  there  was  a  general 
laugh. 

'Laura  seems  to  be  doing  it  in  good  earnest  without  an* 
nouncing  it,'  added  Charles,  when  the  laugh  was  over, '  which  is 
the  worst  sign  of  all.' 

'  Nonsense,  Charles,'  said  Laura,  hastily,  then  afraid  she  had 
owned  to  annoyance,  she  blushed,  and  was  angry  with  herself  for 
blushing. 

*  Well,  Laura,  do  tell  me  who  your  partners  were  ?' 

Very  provoking,  thought  Laura,  that  I  cannot  say  what  is 
so  perfectly  natural  and  ordinary,  without  my  foolish  cheeks 
tingling.  He  may  think  it  is  because  he  is  speaking  to  me.  So 
she  hurried  on :  *  Maurice  first,  then  Philip,'  and  then  showed, 
what  Amy  and  Eveleen  thought,  strange  oblivion  of  the  rest  of 
her  partners. 

They  proceeded  into  the  history  of  the  ball;  and  Guy  thought 
QO  more  of  his  offences  till  the  following  day,  when  he  went  to 
Broadstone.  Comirg  back,  he  found  the  drawing-room  full  of 
visitors,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  and  join  in  the  conversation; 
but  Mrs.  Edmonstone  saw  he  was  inwardly  chafing,  as  he  be* 
brayed  by  his  inability  to  remain  still,  the  twitchings  of  his  foro* 
tiead  and  lip,  and  a  tnpping  and  stumbling  of  the  words  on  his 
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tongue.  She  was  sure  be  wanted  to  talk  to  her,  and  longed  to 
get  rid  of  Mrs.  Brownlow ;  but  the  door  was  no  sooner  shut  on 
the  visitors,  than  Mr.  Edmonstone  came  in,  with  a  long  letter 
for  her  to  read  and  comment  upon.  Guy  took  himself  out  of  the 
way  of  the  consultation,  and  began  to  hurry  up  and  down  the 
terrace,  until,  seeing  Amabel  crossing  the  field  towards  the  little 
gate  into  the  g^arden,  he  went  to  open  it  for  her. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  exclaimed — 'Is  anything  the  matter  ?' 

*  Nothing  to  signify,'  he  said ;  *  I  was  only  waiting  for  your 
mother.    I  have  got  into  a  mess,  that  is  all.' 

*  I  am  sorry,'  be^an  Amy,  there  resting  in  the  doubt  whether 
she  might  inquire  mrther,  and  intending  not  to  burthen  him  with 
her  company  any  longer  than  till  she  reached  the  house  door ;  but 
Quy  went  on, — 

*  No,  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  sorry ;  it  is  all  my  own  fault; 
at  least,  if  I  was  clear  how  it  is  my  fault,  I  should  not  mind  it 
so  much.  It  is  that  ball.  I  am  sure  I  had  not  the  least  notion 
any  one  would  care  whether  I  was  there  or  not.' 

*  I  am  sure  we  missed  you  very  much.' 

'  You  are  all  80  kind ;  beside,  1  belong  in  a  manner  to  you ;  but 
what  could  it  signify  to  any  one  else  P  And  here  I  find  that  I 
have  vexed  every  one.' 

*  Ah !'  said  Asnj,  *  mamma  said  she  was  afraid  it  would  give 
offence.* 

'  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  her.  It  was  a  fit  of  self-will  in 
managing  myself,'  said  Guy,  murmuring  low,  as  if  trying  to  find 
the  real  indictment ;  *  yet  I  thought  it  a  positive  duty ;  wrong 
every  way.' 

*What  has  happened?'  said  Amy,  turning  back  with  him, 
though  she  had  reached  the  door. 

*  Why,  the  first  person  I  met  was  Mr.  Gx)rdon ;  and  he  spoke, 
like  your  father,  hidf  in  joke,  and  I  thought  entirely  so ;  he  said 
something  about  all  the  world  being  in  such  a  rage,  that  I  was 
a  bold  man  to  venture  into  Broadstone.  Then,  while  I  was  at 
Mr.  Lascelles',  in  came  Dr.  Mayeme.  *  We  missed  you  at  the 
dinner,'  he  said ;  *  and  I  hear  you  shirked  the  ball,  too.'  I  told 
him  how  it  was,  and  he  said  he  was  glad  that  was  all,  and  advised 
me  to  go  and  call  on  Colonel  Deane  and  explain.  I  thought  that 
the  best  way — indeed,  I  .meant  it  before,  and  was  walking  to  his 
lodgings  when  Maurice  de  Courcy  met  me.  *  Ha !'  he  cries  out, 
'  Morville !  I  thought  at  least  you  would  have  been  laid  up  for  a 
month  with  the  typhus  fever !  As  a  friend,  I  advise  you  to  go 
home  and  catch  something,  for  it  is  the  only  excuse  that  will 
serve  you«  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  be  high  treason 
for  me  to  be  seen  speaking  to  you.'    I  tried  to  get  at  the  riglita 
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of  it,  but  be  u  such  a  bamm-scamm  fdlow  there  waa  no  hk* 
eeeding.  Next  I  met  Tbomdale,  wbo  only  bowedand  passed  <m 
the  other  tide  of  the  street — sign  enooghhow  it  was  with  FhQip; 
so  I  thought  it  best  to  go  at  once  to  the  Captain,  and  get  a 
rational  acconnt  of  what  was  the  matter.* 

'  Did  yon  ?'  said  Amy,  who,  though  concerned  and  rathei 
alarmed,  had  been  smiling  at  the  bomorons  and  expressive  tonea 
with  which  he  could  not  help  giving  effect  to  his  narration. 

*  Yes.     Philip  was  at  home,  and  very — tctj ' 

Gracious  r'  suggested  Amy,  as  he  hesitated  for  a  word. 

'  Just  so.  Only  the  vexatious  thing  was,  that  we  never  could 
succeed  in  coming  to  an  understanding.  He  was  ready  to  for- 
give ;  but  I  could  not  disabuse  him  of  an  idea — where  he  picked 
it  up  I  cannot  g^uess — that  I  had  stayed  away  out  of  pique.  He 
woidd  not  even  tell  me  what  he  thought  had  aflfronted  me, 
though  I  asked  him  over  and  over  again  to  be  cmly  straigbtfor- 
ward ;  he  declared  I  knew.' 

*  How  excessively  provoking !'  cried  Amy.  *  You  cannot  guess 
what  he  meant  ?' 

*  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion.  It  was  of  no  use  to  declare  I  was  not  offended  with 
any  one ;  he  only  looked  in  that  way  of  his,  as  if  he  knew  much 
better  than  I  did  myself,  and  told  me  he  could  make  allowances.' 

*  Worse  than  all !     How  horrid  of  him.' 

*  No,  don't  spoil  me.  No  doubt  he  thinks  he  has  grounds, 
and  my  irritation  was  unjustifiable.  Yes,  I  got  into  my  old  way. 
He  cautioned  me,  and  nearly  made  me  mad !  I  never  was  nearer 
coming  to  a  regular  outbn^.  Always  the  same !  Fool  that 
I  am.' 

*  Now,  Guy,  that  is  always  your  way ;  when  other  people  are 
provoking,  you  abuse  yourself.  I  am  sure  Philip  was  so,  with 
his  calm  assertion  of  being  right.' 

*  The  more  provoking,  the  more  trial  for  me.* 

*  But  you  endured  it.  You  say  it  was  only  nearly  an  outbreak. 
You  parted  friends  ?    I  am  sure  of  that.' 

'  Yes,  it  would  have  been  rather  too  bad  not  to  do  that.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  scold  yourself,  when  you  really  had  the 
victory?' 

'  The  victory  will  be  if  the  inward  feeling  as  well  as  the  oat- 
ward  token  is  ever  subdued.' 

'  0,  that  must  be  in  time,  of  course.  Ooly  let  me  hear  how 
you  got  on  with  Colonel  Deane.' 

*  He  was  very  good-natured,  and  would  have  laughed  it  off,  but 
Philip  went  with  me,  and  looked  grand,  and  begg^  in  a  solema 
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way  that  no  more  might  he  said.    I  could  have  got  on  hetter 
alone ;  hut  Philip  was  very  kind,  or,  as  you  say,  gracious.' 

*  And  provoking,'  added  Amy,  *  only  I  helieve  you  do  not  like 
me  to  say  so.' 

'  It  is  more  agreeahle  to  hear  you  call  him  so  at  this  moment 
than  is  good  for  me.  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  since  I  gave 
the  offence.' 

*  The  offence  ?' 

*  The  absenting  myself.' 

*  Oh !  that  you  did  because  you  thought  it  right.' 

*  I  want  to  be  clear  that  it  was  right.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  cried  she,  astonished.  '  It  was  a  great 
piece  of  self-denial,  and  I  only  felt  it  wrong  not  to  be  doing  tho 
same.' 

*  Nay,  how  should  such  creatures  as  you  need  the  same  disci* 
pline  as  I  ?' 

She  exclaimed  to  herself  how  far  from  his  equal  she  was — ^how 
weak,  idle,  and  self-pleasing  she  felt  herself  to  be ;  but  she  could 
not  say  so — the  words  would  not  come ;  and  she  only  drooped  her 
little  head,  humbled  by  his  treating  her  as  better  than  himself. 
He  proceeded : — 

'  Something  wrong  I  have  done,  and  I  want  the  clue.  Was  it 
self-will  in  choosing  discipline  contrary  to  your  mother's  judg- 
ment ?  Yet  she  could  not  know  all.  I  thought  it  her  kindness 
in  not  liking  me  to  lose  the  pleasure.  Besides,  one  must  act  for 
oneself,  and  this  was  only  my  own  personal  amusement.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Amy,  timidly  hesitating. 

*  Well  P'  said  he,  with  the  gentle,  deferential  tone  that  con- 
trasted with  his  hasty,  vehement  self-accusations.  '  Well  P'  and 
he  waited,  though  not  so  as  to  hurry  or  frighten  her,  but  to  en- 
courage, by  showing  her  words  had  weight. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  one  thing,'  said  Amy ;  '  is  it  not  sometimes 
right  to  consider  whether  we  ought  to  disappoint  people  who 
want  us  to  be  pleased  P' 

*  There  it  is,  I  believe,*  said  Guy,  stopping  and  considering 
then  going  on  with  a  better  satisfied  air, '  that  is  a  real  rule 
Not  to  be  so  bent  on  myself  as  to  sacrifice  other  people's  feelings 
to  what  seems  best  for  me.    But  I  don't  see  whose  pleasure  I 
interfered  with.' 

Amy  could  have  answered,  '  Mine ;'  but  the  maidenly  feeling 
checked  her  again,  and  she  said, 'We  all  thought  you  would 
like  it.' 

*  And  I  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  your  pleasure !  I  see,  I  see. 
llie  pleasure  of  giving  pleasure  to  others  is  ao  much  the  best 
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there  is  on  earth,  that  one  ought  to  be  passive  rather  than  intei^ 
fere  with  it.' 

^  Yes,'  said  Amy,  'just  as  I  have  seen  Mary  Boss  let  herself 
be  swung  till  she  was  giddy,  rather  than  disappoint  Charlotte  and 
Helen,  who  thought  she  liked  it. 

'  If  one  could  get  to  look  at  everything  with  as  much  indif* 
ference  as  the  swing^g !  But  it  is  aJl  selfishness,  It  is  as  easy 
to  be  selfish  for  one's  own  good  as  for  one's  own  pleasure ;  and  I 
dare  say,  the  first  as  is  bad  as  the  other.' 

'I  was  thinking  of  something  else,'  said  Amy.  'I  should 
think  it  more  like  the  holly  tree  in  Southey.  Don't  you  know 
it  P  The  young  leaves  are  sharp  and  prickly,  because  they  have 
80  much  to  defend  themselves  from,  but  as  the  tree  grows  older^ 
it  leaves  off  the  spears,  afber  it  has  won  the  victory. 

*  Very  kind  of  you,  and  very  pretty.  Amy,'  said  he,  smiling ; 
'  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  surely  wrong  to  be  more  prickly  than 
is  unavoidable,  and  there  is  the  perplexity.  Selfish!  selfish! 
selfish !     Oneself  the  first  object.    That  is  the  root.' 

'  Guy,  if  it  is  not  impertinent  to  ask,  I  do  wish  you  would  tell 
me  one  thing.  Why  did  you  think  it  wrong  to  go  to  that 
ball  P'  said  Amy,  timidly. 

*  I  don't  know  that  I  thought  it  wrong  to  go  to  that  indi- 
vidual ball,'  said  Guy ;  *  but  my  notion  was,  that  altogether  I 
was  getting  into  a  rattling  idle  way,  never  doing  my  proper 
quantity  of  work,  or  doing  it  properly,  and  talking  a  lot  of 
nonsense  sometimes.  I  thought,  last  Simday,  it  was  time  to 
make  a  short  turn  somewhere  and  bring  myself  up.  I  could 
not,  or  did  not  get  out  of  the  pleasant  talks  as  Laura  does,  so 
I  thought  giving  up  this  ball  would  punish  me  at  once,  and 
set  me  on  a  new  tack  of  behaving  like  a  reasonable  creature.' 

*  Don't  call  yourself  too  many  names,  or  you  wont  be  civil 
to  us.    We  all,  except  Laura,  have  been  quite  as  bad.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  you  had  not  so  much  to  do.' 
'  We  ought,'  said  Amy ; '  but  I  meant  to  be  reasonable  when 
Eveleen  is  gone.* 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  waited  till  then,  but  I  don't  know. 
Lady  Eveleen  is  so  amusing  that  it  leads  to  farther  dawdlinc^, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  wait  to  resist  the  temptation  till  it  is 
out  of  the  way.' 

As  he  spoke,  they  saw  Mrs.  Edmonstone  coming  out,  and 
went  to  meet  her.  Guy  told  her  his  trouble,  detailmg  it  moxe 
calmly  than  before  he  had  found  out  his  mistake.  She  agreed 
with  him  that  tliis  had  been  in  forgetting  that  his  attending  the 
boll  did  not  concern  only  himself,  but  he  then  returned  to  say 
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that  he  could  not  see  what  difference  it  made,  except  to  their 
own  immediate  circle. 

*  If  it  was  not  you.  Guy,  who  made  that  speech,  I  should  call 
it  fishing  for  a  compliment.  You  forget  that  rank  and  station 
make  people  sought  after.' 

*  I  suppose  there  is  something  in  that,'  said  Guy,  thoughtfully; 
^  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  had  thing  to  think  so,  it  is  so  humiliating.' 

'  That  is  not  the  way  most  people  would  take  it.' 
'  No  P    Does  not  it  prevent  one  from  taking  any  attention  as 
paid  to  one's  real  seKP    The  real  flattering  thing  would  he  to 
be  made  as  much  of  as  Philip  is,  for  one's  own  merits,  and  not 
for  the  handle  to  one's  name.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,'  said  Amy. 

*  Well,  then,'  as  if  he  wished  to  gather  the  whole  conversation 
into  one  resolve,  '  the  point  is  to  consider  whether  abstaining 
from  innocent  things  that  may  be  dangerous  to  oneself  mortifies 
other  people.  If  so,  the  vexing  them  is  a  certain  wrong,  whereas 
the  miscluef  of  taking  the  pleasure  is  only  a  possible  contingency. 
But  then  one  must  take  it  out  of  oneseu  some  other  way,  or  it 
becomes  an  excuse  for  self-indulgence.' 

*  Hardly  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  smiling. 

'  Because  I  had  rather  go  at  it  at  once,  and  forget  all  about 
other  people.  You  must  teach  me  consideration,  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone, and  in  the  meantime  will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  I 
had  better  do  about  this  scrape  P' 

'Let  it  alone,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  'You  have  begged 
every  one's  pardon,  and  it  had  better  be  forgotten  as  fast  as 
possible.  They  have  made  more  fuss  already  than  it  is  worth. 
Don't  torment  yourself  about  it  any  more ;  for,  if  you  have  made 
a  mistake,  it  is  on  the  right  side ;  and  on  the  first  opportunity, 
I'll  go  and  call  on  Mrs.  Deane,  and  see  if  she  is  very  implacable. 

The  dressing-bell  rang,  and  Amy  ran  up  stairs,  stopping  at 
Laura's  door,  to  ask  how  she  prospered  in  the  drive  she  had 
been  taking  with  Charles  and  Eveleen. 

Amy  told  her  of  Guy's  trouble,  and  oh !  awkward  question, 
inquired  if  she  could  guess  what  it  could  be  that  Philip  imagined 
that  Guy  had  been  offended  at. 

'  Can't  he  guess  P'  said  poor  Laura,  to  gain  time,  and  brushing 
her  lair  over  her  face. 

*  No,  he  has  no  idea,  though  Philip  protested  that  he  knew, 
and  would  not  tell  him.     Philip  must  have  been  most  tiresome/ 

*  WTiat  ?    Has  Guy  been  complaining  ?' 

*No,  only  angry  with  himself  for  being  vexed.  I  can't 
tliink  how  Philip  can  go  on  so !' 
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'Hush I  hush,  Amy,  you  know  nothing  about  it.  He  has 
reasons ' 

*  I  know/  said  Amy,  indignantly ;  '  but  what  right  has  he 
to  go  on  mistrusting  ?  If  people  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
deeds,  no  one  is  so  good  as  Guy,  and  it  is  too  bad  to  reckon 
up  against  him  all  his  ancestors  have  done.  It  is  wolf  and 
liunb,  indeed.* 

'  He  does  not !'  cried  Laura.  *  He  never  is  unjust !  How  can 
you  say  so,  Amy  ?* 

'  Then  why  does  he  impute  motives,  and  not  straightforwardly 
tell  what  he  means  ?' 

*  It  is  impossible  in  this  case,'  said  Laura. 

*  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Laura,  perfectly  truthful,  and  feeling  herself  in  a 
dreadful  predicament. 

*  And  you  can't  tell  me  ?' 

*  I  don't  think  I  can.' 
« Nor  Guy  ?' 

*  Not  for  worlds,*  cried  Laura,  in  horror. 
'  Can't  you  get  Philip  to  tell  him  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  no !  I  can't  explain  it.  Amy:  and  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  let  it  die  away  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  only  the  rout 
about  it  that  is  of  consequence.' 

'  It  is  very  odd,'  said  Amy, '  but  I  must  dress,'  and  away  she 
ran,  much  puzzled,  but  with  no  desire  to  look  into  Philip's 
secrets. 

Laura  rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  sighed,  and  wondered  why 
it  was  so  hard  to  answer.  She  almost  mshed  she  had  said  Philip 
had  been  advising  her  to  discourage  any  attachment  on  Guy's 
part ;  but  then  Amy  might  have  laughed,  and  asked  why.  No ! 
no !  Philip's  confidence  was  in  her  keeping,  and,  cost  her  what 
it  might,  she  would  be  faithful  to  the  trust. 

There  was  now  a  change.  The  evenings  were  merry,  but  the 
mornings  were  occupied.  Ghiy  went  off  to  his  room,  as  he  used 
to  do  last  winter ;  Laura  commenced  some  complicated  perspec- 
tive, or  read  a  German  book  with  a  great  deal  of  dictionary ; 
Amy  had  a  book  of  history,  and  practised  her  music  diligently  ; 
even  Charles  read  more  to  himself,  and  resumed  the  study  with 
Guy  and  Amy ;  Lady  Eveleen  joined  in  every  one's  pursuits, 
enjoyed  them,  and  lamented  to  Laura  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  rational  at  her  own  home. 

Laura  tried  to  persuade  her  that  there  was  no  need  that  she 
should  be  on  the  level  of  the  society  round  her,  and  it  ended  in 
her  spending  an  hour  in  diligent  study  every  morning,  promising 
to  continue  it  when  she  went  home,  while  Laura  made  such  sen- 
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nble  commentB  that  Eveleen  admired  her  more  than  ever ;  and 
she,  knowing  that  some  were  second-hand  from  Philip,  others 
arising  from  his  suggestions,  gave  him  all  the  homage  paid  to 
lierseff,  as  a  trihute  to  him  who  reigned  over  her  whole  hemg. 

Yet  she  was  far  from  happy.  Her  reserve  towards  Guy 
made  her  feel  stiff  and  guarded ;  she  had  a  craving  for  Philip's 
presence,  with  a  dread  of  showing  it,  which  made  her  uncomfort- 
ahle.  She  wondered  he  had  not  Been  at  Hollywell  since  the  hall, 
for  he  must  know  that  she  was  going  to  Ireland  in  a  fortnight, 
and  was  not  likely  to  return  till  his  r^;iment  had  left  Broad- 
stone. 

An  interval  passed  long  enough  for  her  not  to  he  alone  in  her 
surprise  at  his  absenting  himself  before  he  at  length  made  his 
appearance,  just  before  luncheon,  so  as  to  miss  the  unconstrained 
morning  hours  he  used  so  much  to  enjoy.  He  found  Guy, 
Charles,  and  Amy,  deep  in  Butler's  Analogy. 

'  Are  you  making  poor  little  Amy  read  that  ?'  said  he. 

'  Bravo !'  cried  Charles ;  '  he  is  so  disappointed  that  it  is  not 
Pickwick  that  he  does  not  know  what  else  to  say.' 

*  I  don't  suppose  I  take  much  in,'  said  Amy;  '  but  I  like  to  be 
told  what  it  means.' 

'  Don't  imagine  I  can  do  that,'  said  Guy. 

*  I  never  spent  much  time  over  it,*  said  Philip ;  *  but  I  should 
think  you  were  out  of  your  depth.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Charles ;  *  we  will  return  to  Dickens  to  oblige 

*  It  18  your  pleasure  to  wrest  my  words,'  replied  Philip,  in  his 
own  calm  manner,  though  he  actually  felt  hurt,  which  he  had 
never  done  before.  His  complacency  was  less  secure,  so  that 
there  was  more  need  for  seH-assertion. 

'  Where  are  the  rest  P'  he  asked. 

'  Laura  and  Eveleen  are  making  a  dictation  lesson  agreeable  to 
Charlotte,'  said  Amy;  '  I  found  Eva  making  mistakes  on  pur- 
pose.' 

'How  much  longer  does  she  stayP' 

*  Till  Tuesday.     Lord  Kilcoran  is  coming  to  fetch  her.* 
Charlotte  entered,  and  immediately  ran  up  stairs  to  announce 

her  cousin's  arrival.  Laura  was  glad  of  this  previous  notice,  and 
hoped  her  blush  and  tremor  were  not  observed.  It  was  a  struggle, 
through  luncheon  time,  to  keep  her  colour  and  confusion  within 
bounds ;  but  she  succeeded  better  than  she  fancied  she  did,  and 
Philip  gave  her  as  much  help  as  he  could,  by  not  looking  at  her. 
Seeing  that  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  her  exciting  suspicion, 
the  was  at  once  braced  and  alarmed. 

Her  father  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  reproached  him  for 
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making  himself  a  stranger,  while  her  sisters  counted  up  the  days 
of  his  absence. 

*  There  was  the  time,  to  he  sure,  when  we  met  you  on  Ashen- 
down,  hut  that  was  a  regular  cheat.  Laura  had  you  all  to  her- 
self.' 

Laura  bent  down  to  feed  Bustle,  and  Philip  felt  his  colour 
deepening. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  went  on  to  ask  him  to  come  and  stay  at 
Hollywell  for  a  week,  rowing  he  would  take  no  re^isal.  *  A 
week  was  out  of  the  question,'  said  Philip ;  '  hut  he  could  come 
for  two  nights.'  Amabel  hinted  that  there  was  to  be  a  dinner- 
party on  Thursday,  thinking  it  fair  to  give  him  warning  of  what 
he  ^liked,  but  he  immediately  chose  that  very  day.  Ag^ain  he 
disconcerted  all  expectatiozis,  when  it  was  time  to  go  out.  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  and  Charles  were  going  to  drive,  the  yoimg  ladies 
and  Guy  to  walk,  but  Philip  disposed  himself  to  accompany  his 
uncle  in  a  survey  of  the  wheat. 

Laura  perceived  that  he  would  not  risk  taking  another  walk 
with  her  when  they  might  be  observed.  It  showed  implicit 
trust  to  leave  her  to  his  rival ;  but  she  was  sorry  to  find  that 
caution  must  put  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  their  intercourse,  and 
would  have  stayed  at  home,  but  that  Eveleen  was  so  wild  and 
unguarded  that  Mrs.  Edmonstone  did  not  Hko  her  to  be  with- 
out Laura  as  a  check  on  her,  especially  when  Guy  was  of  the 
party. 

There  was  some  comfort  in  that  warm  pressure  of  her  hand 
when  she  bade  Philip  good  bye,  and  on  that  she  hved  for  a  long 
time.  He  stood  at  the  window  watehing  them  till  they  were 
out  of  sight,  then  moved  towards  his  aunt,  who,  with  her  bonnet 
on,  was  writing  an  invitation  for  Thursday,  to  Mr.  Thomdale. 

*  I  was  thinking,*  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  *  if  it  would  not  be 
as  well,  if  you  Hked,  to  ask  Thomdale  here  for  those  two  days.' 

'  liyou  think  so,'  returned  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  looking  at  him 
more  inquiringly  than  he  could  well  bear. 

*  You  know  how  he  enjoys  being  here,  and  I  owe  them  all  so 
much  kindness.' 

*  Certainly ;  I  will  speak  to  your  uncle,'  said  she,  going  in 
search  of  him.  She  presently  returned,  saying  they  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Thomdale,  asking  him  at  the  same  time, 
in  her  kind  tones  of  interest,  after  an  old  servant  for  whom  he 
had  been  spending  much  thought  and  pains.  The  kindness  cut 
him  to  the  heart,  for  it  evidently  arose  from  a  perception  that 
he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  his  conscience  smote  him.  He  answered 
ihorUy,  and  was  glad  when  the  can*iage  came ;  he  lifted  CliarleH 
JBto  i^  9ni  itood  with  folded  anns  as  they  drove  away. 
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*  The  air  is  stormy/  said  Charles,  looking  back  at  him. 

*  You  thought  so,  too  P'  said  Mrs.  EdmoBstone,  eagerly. 

*  You  did!' 

'  I  have  wondered  for  some  time  past.' 

*  It  was  very  decided  to-day — that  long  absence— and  there 
was  no  provoking  him  to  be  sententious.  His  bringing  his  young 
man  might  be  only  to  keep  him  in  due  subjection;  but  his 
choosing  the  day  of  the  party,  and  above  all,  not  walldng  with 
the  young  ladies.' 

*  It  is  not  like  himself,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  in  a  leading  tone. 

*  Either  the  sweet  youth  is  in  love,  or  in  the  course  of  some 
strange  transformation.' 

*  In  love  !'  she  exclaimed.  '  Have  you  any  reason  for  think- 
ing so  P' 

*  Only  as  a  solution  of  phenomena ;  but  you  look  as  if  I  had 
hit  on  the  truth.' 

*  I  hope  it  is  no  such  thing ;  yet — ' 

*  Yet  r  repeated  Charles,  seriously. 

'  I  think  he  has  discovered  the  danger.' 

*  The  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  Laura  P  Well,  it  would  be 
odd  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  work.  But  he  must 
know  how  preposterous  that  would  be.' 

*  And  you  think  that  would  prevent  it  ?'  saidhis  mother,  smiling. 
'  He  is  just  the  man  to  plume  himself  on  making  his  judgment 

conquer  his  inclination,  setting  novels  at  defiance.     How  mag- 
iianupQOusly  he  would  resolve  to  stifle  a  hopeless  attachment !' 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  think  he  is  doing.  I  think  he  has 
found  out  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  is  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  check  them  by  avoiding  her,  especially  in  tete-a-tites^  and  an 
unconstrained  family  party.  I  am  nearly  convinced  that  is  his 
reason  for  bringing  Mr.  Thomdale,  and  fixing  on  the  day  of  the 
dinner.  Poor  fellow,  it  must  cost  him  a  great  deal,  and  I  long 
to  tell  him  how  I  thank  him.' 

'  Hm !  I  don't  think  it  imlikely,'  said  Charles.  '  It  agrees 
with  what  happened  the  evening  of  the  Kilcoran  ball,  when  he 
was  ready  to  eat  me  up  for  saying  something  he  fancied  was 
a  hint  of  a  liking  of  Guy's  for  Laura.  It  was  a  wild  mistake, 
for  something  I  said  about  Petrarch,  forgetting  that  Petrarch 
suggested  Laura ;  but  it  put  him  out  to  a  degree,  and  he  made 
all  manner  of  denunciations  on  the  horror  of  Guy's  falling  in  love 
with  her.  Now,  as  far  as  I  see,  Guy  is  much  more  in  love  with 
you,  or  with  Deloraine,  and  the  idea  argues  far  more  that  tha 
Captain  himself  is  touched.' 

*  Depend  upon  it,  Charlie,  it  was  this  that  led  to  his  detecting 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  Ever  since  that  he  has  kept  away* 
It  is  nobler 
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'  And  what  do  you  think  about  Laura  f  * 

'  Poor  child !  I  doubt  if  it  was  well  to  allow  so  much  intimacy 
Tet  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have  been  helped.' 

'  So  you  think  she  is  in  for  it  P  I  hope  not ;  but  she  has  not 
been  herself  of  late.' 

'  I  think  she  misses  what  she  has  been  used  to  from  him,  and 
thinks  him  estranged,  but  I  trust  it  goes  no  further.  I  see  she 
is  out  of  spirits ;  I  wish  I  could  help  her,  dear  g^l,  but  the  worst 
of  all  would  be  to  let  her  guess  the  real  name  and  meaning  of  all 
this,  so  I  can't  venture  to  say  a  word.' 

'  She  is  very  innocent  of  novels,'  said  Charles,  '  and  that  is 
well.  It  would  be  an  unlucky  business  to  have  our  poor  beauty 
either  sitting  '  like  Patience  on  a  monument,'  '  or  cockit  up  on 
a  baggage-waggon.'  But  that  will  never  be.  Philip  is  not  the 
man  to  have  a  wife  in  barracks.  He  would  have  her  like  his 
books,  in  morocco,  or  not  at  all.' 

'  He  would  never  involve  her  in  discomforts.  He  may  be 
entirely  trusted,  and  as  long  as  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun, 
there  is  no  harm  done ;  Laura  will  cheer  up,  will  only  consider 
him  as  her  cousin  and  friend,  and  never  know  he  has  felt  more 
for  her.' 

*  Her  going  to  Lreland  is  very  fortunate.' 

It  has  made  me  still  more  glad  that  the  plan  should  take 
place  at  once.' 

*  And  you  say  *  nothing  to  nobody  ?' ' 

'  Of  course  not.  We  must  not  let  him  guess  we  have  observed 
anything ;  there  is  no  need  to  make  your  father  uncomfortable, 
and  such  things  need  not  dawn  on  Amy's  imagination.' 

It  may  be  wondered  at  that  Mrs.  Edmonstone  should  confide 
such  a  subject  to  her  son,  but  she  knew  that  in  a  case  really 
affecting  his  sister,  and  thus  introduced,  his  silence  was  secure. 
In  fact,  confidence  was  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  shrewd, 
unscrupulous  raillery  which  would  have  caused  great  distress, 
and  perhaps  led  to  the  very  disclosure  to  be  deprecated.  Of  late, 
too,  there  had  been  such  a  decrease  of  petulance  in  Charles,  as 
justified  her  in  trusting  him;  and  lastly,  it  must  be  observed 
that  she  was  one  of  those  open-hearted  people  who  cannot  make 
a  discovery  nor  endure  an  anxiety  without  imparting  it.  Her 
tact,  indeed,  led  her  to  make  a  prudent  choice  of  confidants,  and 
in  this  case  her  son  was  by  far  the  best,  though  she  had  spoken 
without  premeditation.  Her  nature  would  never  have  allowed 
her  to  act  as  her  daughter  was  doing;  she  would  have  been  with- 
out the  strength  to  conceal  her  feehngs,  especially  when  deprived 
of  the  saiety-valve  of  free  intercourse  with  their  object. 

The  visit  took  place  as  arranged,  and  very  uncomfortable  it 
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was  to  all  who  looked  deeper  than  the  surface.  In  the  first 
place,  Philip  found  there  the  last  person  he  wished  his  friend  to 
meet — ^Lady  Eveleen,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  stay  for  the 
dinner  party ;  but  Mr.  Thomdale  was,  as  Charles  would  have 
said,  on  his  good  behayiour,  and,  ashamed  of  the  fascination  her 
manners  exercised  over  him,  was  resolved  to  resist  it,  answered 
her  gay  remarks  with  brief  sentences  and  stiff  smiles,  and  con^ 
sort^  chiefly  with  the  gentlemen. 

Laura  was  grave  and  silent,  trying  to  appear  imconscious,  and 
only  succeeding  in  being  visibly  constrained.  Philip  was  anxious 
and  stem  in  his  attempts  to  appear  unconcerned,  and  even  Guy 
was  not  quite  as  bright  and  free  as  usual,  being  puzzled  as  to  how 
&r  he  was  forgiven  about  the  ball. 

Amabel  could  not  think  what  had  come  to  every  one,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  make  them  sociable.  In  the  evening  they  had 
recourse  to  a  game,  said  to  be  for  Charlotte's  amusement,  but  in 
reality  to  obviate  some  of  the  stifihess  and  constraint ;  yet  even 
this  led  to  awkward  situations.  Each  person  was  to  set  down 
his  or  her  favourite  character  in  history  and  fiction,  flower,  virtue, 
and  time  at  which  to  have  lived,  and  these  were  all  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  writers.     The  first  read  was — 

*  Lily  of  the  valley — truth — Joan  of  Arc — Padre  Cristoforo — 
the  present  time.' 

'  Amy  1'  exclaimed  Guy. 

*  I  see  you  are  right,'  said  Charles;  *  but  teU  me  your  grounds?' 

*  Padre  Christoforo,'  was  the  answer. 

*  Fancy  little  Amy  choosing  Joan  of  Arc,'  said  Eveleen, '  she 
who  is  afiraid  of  a  tolerable  sized  grasshopper.' 

'  I  should  like  to  have  been  Joan's  sister,  and  heard  her  teU 
about  her  visions,'  said  Amy. 

*  You  would  have  taught  her  to  believe  them,'  said  Philip. 

^  Taught  her !'  cried  Guy.  '  Surely  you  take  the  high  view 
of  her.* 

'  I  think,'  said  Philip, '  that  she  is  a  much  injured  person,  as 
much  by  her  friends  as  her  enemies ;  but  1  don't  pretend  to  enter 
either  enthusiastically  or  philosophically  into  her  character.' 

What  was  it  that  made  Guy's  brow  contract,  as  he  began  to 
atrip  the  feather  of  a  pen,  till,  recollecting  himself,  he  tl^W  it 
from  him  with  a  dash,  betraying  some  irritation,  and  folded 
his  hands. 

*  Lavender,'  read  Charlotte. 

*  What  should  make  any  one  choose  that  P'  cried  Eveleen. 

'  I  know !'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  looking  up.  '  I  shall  never 
forget  the  tufts  of  lavender  round  the  kitchen  garden  at 
Stylehurst.' 
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Philip  smiled.  Charlotte  proceeded,  and  Charles  saw  Laura*f 
colour  deeipening  as  she  bent  over  her  work. 

*  *  Lavender  —  steadfastness  —  Strafford  —  Cordelia,  in  *  King 
Lear* — ^the  late  war.*  How  funny  V  cried  Charlotte.  *  For  hear 
the  next :  *  Honeysuckle — steadfastness — Lord  Strafford — Cor- 
delia— the  present  tinie.'  Why,  Laura^  you  must  have  copied  it 
from  Philip's.' 

Laura  neither  looked  nor  spoke.  Philip  could  hardly  command 
his  countenance  as  Eveleen  laughed,  and  told  him  he  was  much 
flattered  by  those  becoming  blushes.  But  here  Charles  broke  in, 
— *  Come,  make  haste,  Charlotte,  don't  be  all  night  about  it ;' 
and  as  Charlotte  paused,  as  if  to  make  some  dangerous  remark, 
he  caught  the  paper,  and  read  the  next  himself.  Nothing  so 
startled  Philip  as  this  desire  to  cover  their  confusion.  Laui*a 
was  only  sensible  of  the  relief  of  having  attention  drawn  from 
her  by  the  laugh  that  followed. 

*A  shamrock — Captain  Eock — the  tailor  that  was  *blue 
moulded  for  want  of  a  bating' — ^Pat  Riotism — the  time  of  Malachy 
with  the  collar  of  gold.' 

*Eva!'  crifed  Charlotte. 

'Nonsense,'  said  Eveleen;  'I  am  glad  I  know  your  tastes, 
Charles.    They  do  you  honour.' 

'  More  than  yours  do,  if  these  are  yours,'  said  Charles,  reading 
them  contemptuously;  'Rose — generosity — Charles  Edward — 
Catherine  Seyton — the  civil  wars.' 

'  You  had  better  not  have  disowned  Charlie's,  Lady  Eveleen,' 
said  Gtiy. 

*  Nay,  do  you  think  I  would  put  up  with  such  a  set  as  these?' 
retorted  Charles ;  *  I  am  not  fallen  so  low  as  the  essence  of  young 
ladyism.' 

'  What  can  you  find  to  say  against  them  P'  said  Eveleen. 

'  Nothing,'  said  Charles.  '  No  one  ever  can  find  anything  to 
say  for  or  against  young  ladies'  tastes.' 

'  You  seem  to  be  rather  in  the  case  of  the  tailor  yourself,'  said 
Guy, '  ready  to  do  battle,  if  you  could  but  get  any  opposition.' 

*  Only  tell  me,'  said  Amy, '  how  you  coidd  wish  to  live  in  the 
civil  wars  ?' 

*0,  because  they  would  be  so  entertaining.' 

'  There's  Paddy,  genuine  Paddy  at  last  1'  exclaimed  Charles. 
*  Depend  upon  it,  the  conventional  young  lady  wont  do,  Eva.' 

After  much  more  discussion,  and  one  or  two  more  papers,  came 
Guy's— the  last.  *  Heather— Truth— King  Chailes— Sir  Galahad 
•"-the  present  time' 

'Sir  now  much  ?'  exclaimed  Charles. 
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*  Don't  you  know  him  ?'  said  Guy.  '  Sir  Gralahad — the  Knight 
of  the  Siege  Perilous — ^who  won  the  Saint  Greal.* 

'  What  lang^uage  is  that  ?*  said  Charles. 

*  What !  Don*t  you  know  the  Morte  d' Arthur  ?  I  thought 
evenr  one  did !  Don't  you,  Philip  1* 

'  I  once  looked  into  it.  It  is  very  curious,  in  classical  English ; 
but  it  is  a  book  no  one  could  read  through.' 

*  Oh !'  cried  Guy,  indignantly ;  then,  *  but  you  only  looke<l 
into  it.  If  you  had  lived  with  its  two  fat  volumes,  you  could 
not  help  delighting  in  it.  It  was  my  boating-book  for  at  least 
three  summers.' 

'  That  accounts  for  it,'  said  Philip;  '  a  book  so  studied  in  boy- 
hood acquires  a  charm  apart  from  its  actual  merits.' 

'  But  it  has  actual  merits.  The  depth,  the  mystery,  the  alle- 
gory— ^the  beautiful  characters  of  some  of  the  knights.' 

'  You  look  through  the  medium  of  your  imagination,'  said 
Philip;  '  but  you  must  pardon  others  for  seeing  a  great  sameness 
of  character  and  adventure,  and  for  disapproving  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  religion  and  romance.' 

*  You've  never  read  it,'  said  Guy,  striving  to  speak  patiently. 
'A  cursory  view  is  sufficient  to  show  whether  a  book  will 

repay  the  time  spent  in  reading  it.' 

'  A  cursory  .view  enable  one  to  judge  better  than  making  it 
your  study?    Eh,  Philip  P'  said  Charles. 

'  It  is  no  paradox.  The  actual  merits  are  better  seen  by  an 
trnprejudiced  stranger  than  by  an  old  Mend  who  lends  them 
graces  of  his  own  devising.' 

Charles  laughed:  Guy  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  went  to 
V>ok  out  at  the  window.  Perhaps  Philip  enjoyed  thus  chafing 
his  temper;  for  after  all  he  had  said  to  Laura,  it  was  satisfactory 
to  see  his  opinion  justified,  so  that  he  might  not  feel  himsell 
unfair.  It  relieved  his  uneasiness  lest  his  understanding  with 
Laura  should  be  observed.  It  had  been  in  great  peril  that 
evening,  for  as  the  girls  went  up  to  bed,  Eveleen  gaily  said, 
*  Why,  Laura,  have  you  quarrelled  with  Captain  Morville?' 

^How  can  you  say  such  things,  Evap  Good  night.'  And 
Laura  escaped  into  her  own  room. 

*  What's  the  meaning  of  it.  Amy?'  pursued  Eveleen. 

*  Only  a  stranger  makes  us  more  formal,'  said  Amy. 

'  What  an  innocent  you  are!  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  to  you!' 
said  Eveleen,  running  away. 

*  No;  but  Eva,'  said  Amy,  pursuing  her,  *  don't  go  off  with  a 
wrong  fancy.  Charles  has  teased  Laura  so  much  about  Philip, 
tiat  of  course  it  makes  her  shy  of  him  before  strangers ;  and  il 
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would  never  have  done  to  langli  about  their  choosing  the  same 
things  when  Mr.  Thomdale  was  there.' 

'  I  must  be  satisfied,  I  suppose.  I  know  that  is  what  yoa 
think,  for  you  could  not  say  any  other.' 

'  But  what  do  you  thins  ?'  said  Amy,  pnzzled. 

*  I  wont  toll  you,  little  innocence — ^it  would  only  shock  you.* 

*  Nothing  you  really  thought  about  Laura  could  shock  me,* 
said  Amy;  '  I  don't  mean  what  you  might  say  in  play.* 

*  Well,  then,  shall  you  think  me  in  play  or  earnest  when  I  saj 
that  I  think  Laura  likes  Philip  very  much?' 

*  In  play,'  said  Amy;  *for  you  know  that  if  we  had  not  got 
our  own  Charlie  to  show  us  what  a  brother  is,  we  should  think 
of  Philip  as  just  the  same  as  a  brother.' 

'  A  brother !  You  are  pretending  to  be  more  simple  than  you 
really  are.  Amy!     Don't  you  know  what  I  mean?' 

*  O,'  said  Amy,  her  cheeks  lighting  up,  '  that  must  be  only 
play,  for  he  has  never  asked  her.' 

*Ah,  but  suppose  she  was  in  the  state  just  ready  to  be 
asked?' 

*  No,  that  could  never  be,  for  he  could  never  ask  her.' 
'Why  not,  little  Amy?' 

'  Because  we  are  cousins,  and  everything,'  said  Amy,  confused. 

Don't  talk  any  more  about  it,  Eva;  for  though  I  know  it  is  aU 

play,  I  don't  like  it,  and  mamma  would  not  wish  me  to  talk  of 

such  things.     And  don't  you  laugh  about  it,  dear  Eva,  pray;  for 

it  only  makes  every  one  uncomfortable.     Prayi' 

Amy  had  a  very  persuasive  way  of  saying  '  pray,'  and  Eveleen 
thought  she  must  yield  to  it.  Besides,  she  respected  Laura  and 
Captain  Morville  too  much  to  resolve  to  laugh  at  them,  what- 
ever she  might  do  when  her  fear  of  the  Captain  made  her 
saucy. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  thought  it  best  on  all  accounts  to  sit  in  the 
drawing-room  the  next  morning ;  but  she  ^eed  not  have  taken 
so  much  pains  to  chaperon  her  young  ladies,  for  the  gentlemen 
did  not  come  near  them. 

Laura  was  more  at  ease  in  manner,  though  very  far  from 
haj)py,  for  she  was  restlessly  eager  for  a  talk  with  Philip ;  while 
he  was  resolved  not  to  seek  a  private  interview,  sure  that  it 
would  excite  suspicion,  and  willing  to  lose  the  conscionsness  of 
his  underhand  proceedings. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  dinner-party,  and  Laura's  heart  leaped 
aa  she  calculated  that  it  must  fall  to  Philip's  lot  to  hand  her 
in  to  dinner.  She  was  not  mistaken,  he  did  give  her  his  arm ; 
and  they  found  themselves  most  favourably  placed,  for  Philip's 
other  neighbour  was  Mrs.  Brownlow.  talking  at  a  great  rate  to 
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Mr.de  Coorcy,  and  on  Laura's  side  was  the  rather  deaf  Mr.  Hayley, 
who  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  talk  to  Miss  Brownlow.  Charles 
was  not  at  table,  and  not  one  suspicious  eje  could  rest  on  them; 
jet  it  was  net  till  the  second  course  was  in  progpress  that  he 
said  anything  which  the  whole  world  might  not  have  heard. 
Something  had  passed  about  Canterbury,  and  its  distance  from 
HoUywelL 

'  I  can  be  here  ofben/  said  Philip. 

'  I  am  glad.' 

*  If  you  can  only  be  g^uarded, — and  I  think  you  are  becom 
ingso.' 

*  Is  this  a  time  to  speak  of P    Oh,  don't!' 

*  It  is  the  only  time.  No  one  is  attending,  and  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.' 

Oveipowering  her  dire  confusion,  in  obedience  to  him,  she 
looked  at  the  epergne,  and  listened. 

*  You  have  acted  prudently.     You  have  checked '  and  he 

indicated  GKiy — '  without  producing  more  than  moderate  annoyr 
anoe.    You  have  only  to  guard  your  self-possession.' 

*  It  is  very  foolish,'  she  murmured. 

*  Ordinary  women  say  so,  and  rest  contented  with  the  folly. 
You  can  do  better  things.' 

There  was  a  thrill  of  joy  at  finding  him  conversing  with  her 
as  his  ^  own ;'  it  overcame  her  embarrassment  and  alann,  and 
wishes  he  would  not  choose  such  a  time  for  speaking. 

*  How  shall  I  ?'  said  she. 

*  Employ  yourself.     Employ  and  strengthen  your  mind !' 
'How  shall  I,  and  without  you?' 

*  Find  something  to  prevent  you  from  dwelling  on  the  future. 
That  drawing  is  dreamy  work,  employing  the  fingers  and  leaving 
the  mind  firee.' 

*  I  have  been  trying  to  read,  but  I  cannot  fix  my  mind.' 

'  Suppose  you  take  what  will  demand  attention.     Mathematics, 
fll^biA.     I  will  send  you  my  first  book  ot  algebra,  and  it  will 
lidpyou  to  work  down  many  useless  dreams  and  anxieties.' 
'Thank  you ;  pray  do ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it.' 
'  You  will  find  it  g^ve  a  power  and  stability  to  your  mind,  and 
DO  longer  have  to  complain  of  frivolous  occupation.' 

*  I  don't  feel  frivolous  now,'  said  Laura,  sadly ;  '  I  don't  know 
why  it  is  that  everything  is  so  altered^  I  am  really  happier,  but 
Dxy  light  heart  is  gone.' 

'  You  have  but  now  leamt  the  full  powers  of  your  soul,  Laura; 

ion  have  left  the  world  of  childhood,  with  the  gay  feelings  wbirli 
ave  no  depth.' 

*  1  b»ye  what  is  better,'  she  whispered. 
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'  You  have,  indeed.  But  those  feelings  must  be  r^^olated; 
and  strengthening  the  intellect  strengthens  the  governing  power. 

Philip,  with  all  his  sense,  was  mystifying  himself,  because  he 
was  depai^ing  from  right,  the  only  true  *  good  sense.'  Hit 
right  judgment  in  all  things  was  becoming  obscured,  so  he  talked 
metaphysical  jargon  instead  of  plain  practical  truth,  and  thought 
he  was  teaching  Laura  to  strengthen  her  powers  of  mind,  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  dreams,  when  he  was  only  leading  her 
to  stifle  meditation,  and  thus  securing  her  complete  submission 
to  himself. 

She  was  happier  afbcr  this  conversation,  and  better  able  to  paj 
attention  to  the  guests,  nor  did  she  feel  guilty  when  obliged  to 
play  and  sing  in  the  evening — for  she  knew  he  must  own  that 
she  could  do  no  otherwise. 

Lady  Eveleen  gave,  however,  its  brilliancy  to  the  party.  She 
had  something  wonderfully  winning  and  fascinating  about  her, 
And  Philip  owned  to  himself  that  it  took  no  small  resolution  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Thomdale  to  keep  so  steadily  aloof  from  the 
party  in  the  bay  window,  where  she  was  reigning  like  a  queen, 
nnd  inspiring  gaiety  like  a  fahy.  She  made  Guy  sing  with  her; 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  sung,  except  among  themselves, 
as  Mrs.  Edmonstone  had  never  known  whether  he  would  like  to 
be  asked;  but  Eveleen  refused  to  sing  some  of  the  Lrish  melodies 
unless  he  would  join  her,  and  without  making  any  difficulty  he 
did  so.  Mrs.  Brownlow  professed  to  be  electnfied,  and  Eveleen 
declaring  that  she  knew  she  sxmg  like  a  peacock,  told  Mrs. 
Brownlow  that  the  thing  to  hear  was  Sir  Guy  singing  glees  with 
Laura  and  Amy.  Of  course,  they  were  obliged  to  sing.  Mrs. 
Brownlow  was  delighted ;  and  as  she  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  music,  they  all  grew  eager;  and  Philip  thought  it  very  fooliw 
of  Guy  to  allow  so  much  of  his  talent  and  enthusiasm  to  display 
tliemselves. 

When  all  the  people  were  gone,  and  the  home  party  had  wished 
each  other  good-night,  Philip  lingered  in  the  drawing-room  to 
finish  a  letter.  Guy,  after  helping  Charles  up  stairs,  came  down 
a  few  moments  after,  to  fetch  somethmg  which  he  had  forgotten. 
Philip  looked  up, — *  You  contributed  greatly  to  the  entertain- 
ment this  evening,'  he  said. 

Guy  coloured,  not  quite  sure  that  this  was  not  said  sarcas- 
tically, and  provoked  with  himself  for  being  vexed. 

'You  think  one  devoid  of  the  sixth  sense  has  no  right  to 
speak,'  said  Philip. 

^I  can't  expect  all  to  think  it,  as  I  do,  one  of  the  best  filings 
:  J  this  world  or  out  of  it,'  said  Guy,  speaking  quickly. 

^I  know  it  is  80  felt  by  those  who  understand  its  secrets,'  said 
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Philip.  ^I  would  not  depreciate  it;  so  you  may  hear  me 
patientlj,  Guy.  I  only  meant  to  warn  you,  that  it  is  often  the 
means  of  hrinffing  persons  into  undesirahle  intimacies,  firom  which 
they  cannot  disentangle  themselves  as  easily  as  they  enter  them.* 

A  flush  crossed  Guy's  cheek,  hut  it  passed,  and  he  simply  said 
— '  I  suppose  it  may.    GKx>d-night.' 

Philip  looked  after  him,  and  pondered  on  what  it  was  that 
had  annoyed  him — manner,  words,  or  advice.  He  ascrihed  it  to 
Gay's  unwillingness  to  he  advised,  since  he  had  ohserved  that 
his  counsel  was  apt  to  irritate  him,  though  his  good  sense  often 
led  him  to  follow  it.  In  the  present  case,  Philip  thought  Mrs. 
Brownlow  and  her  society  hy  no  means  desirahle  for  a  youth 
like  Guy;  and  he  was  quite  right. 

Philip  and  his  friend  went  the  next  morning;  and  in  the 
afternoon  Laura  received  the  hook  of  algehra — a  very  original 
first  gi£t  from  a  lover.  It  came  openly,  with  a  full  understanding 
that  she  was  to  use  it  hy  his  recommendation ;  her  mother  ana 
brother  both  thought  they  imderstood  the  motive,  which  one 
thought  very  wise,  and  the  other  very  characteristic. 

Lord  Ejlooran  and  Lady  Eveleen  idso  departed.  Eveleen  very 
lony  to  go,  though  a  little  comforted  hy  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Lnira  so  soon  in  Ireland,  where  she  would  set  her  going  in  all 
kinds  o!  '  rationalities — treading,  and  school  teaching,  and  every- 
thing else.* 

'Ay/  said  Charles,  when  all  were  out  of  hearing  hut  his 
mother;  'and  I  shrewdly  suspect  the  comfort  would  he  still 
greater  if  it  was  Sir  Guy  Morville  who  was  coming.' 

*It  Would  he  no  had  thing,'  said  his  mother;  'Eveleen  is  a 
nice  creature,  with  great  capabilities.' 

'  Capabilities !  but  will  they  ever  come  to  anything?' 

'In  a  few  years,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone;  'and  he  is  a  mere 
b(^  at  present,  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  both  to  develop 
themselves.' 

'  Most  true,  madame  m^ ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
the  liking  for  Sir  Ghiy,  which  has  taken  hold  of  my  lady  Eveleen, 
b  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  the  coquetting  with  yoxng 
Irishmen,  and  ful  the  idling  at  Kilcoran.' 

'  I  hope  she  has  something  better  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
likinff  for  Sir  Guy.' 

'  lou  may  well  do  so ;  for  I  think  he  has  no  notion  of  throw- 
ing off  his  allegiance  to  vou — his  first  and  only  love.  He  liked 
veiT  well  to  make  fun  with  Eva ;  but  he  regarded  her  rather  a3 
a  snen,  who  drew  him  off  irom  his  Latin  and  Greek.' 

'  Yes ;  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  such  a  fit  of  match-making  I 
Foigel  it^  Charlie,  as  fast  as  you  can.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 

mils  warid*g  wealthy  when  I  think  o*  t^ 

Its  pride,  and  a*  the  laye  o*  t^ 
Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man. 

That  he  riioold  be  the  slave  o'  t— BuBira. 

IN  another  week  Mr.  Edmonstone  and  his  eldest  daughter  were 
to  depart  on  their  Irish  journey.  Laura^  besides  the  natural 
pain  in  leaving  home,  was  sorry  to  be  no  longer  near  Philip,  espe* 
ciallj  as  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  still  at  Broadstoneon 
their  return ;  yet  she  was  so  restless  and  dissatisfied,  that  any 
change  was  welcome,  and  the  fear  of  betraying  herself  almost  took 
away  the  pleasure  of  his  presence. 

He  met  them  at  the  railway  station  at  Broadstone,  where  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  finding  himself  much  too  early,  recollected  soracv 
thing  he  had  foi^tten  in  the  town,  and  left  his  daughter  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  platform  under  Philip's  charge.  They  felt  it  a 
precious  interval,  but  both  were  out  of  spirits,  and  could  hardly 
profit  by  it, 

*  You  will  be  gone  long  before  we  come  back,'  said  Laura. 

*  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  probably.* 

'But  you  will  still  be  able  to  come  to  HoUywell  now  aad 
then  r 

'  I  hope  so.  It  is  all  the  pleasure  I  can  look  for.  We  shall 
never  see  such  a  summer  again.' 

'  Oh,  it  has  been  a  memorable  one !' 

'  Memorable !  Yes.  It  has  given  me  an  assurance  that  com- 
pensates for  all  I  have  lost ;  yet  it  has  made  me  feel,  more  than 
ever  before,  how  poverty  withers  a  man's  hopes.' 

'O,  Philip,  I  always  thought  your  poverty  a  great,  noble 
thing  P 

*  You  thought  like  a  generous-tempered  girl,  who  has  known 
nothing  of  its  effects.' 

'  And  do  you  know  that  Ghiy  says,  the  thing  to  be  proud  of,  is 
of  holding  tne  place  you  do,  without  the  aid  of  rank  or  riches.' 

'  I  woiud  not  have  it  otherwise — I  would  not  for  worlds  that 
my  father  had  acted  otherwise,'  said  Philip.  '  You  imderstand 
that,  Laura.' 

*  Of  course  I  do.* 

'  But  when  you  speak — ^when  Guy  speaks  of  my  holdinff  the 
place  I  do,  you  little  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that  powers  of  uao* 
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ftilness  are  wasted — ^to  know  I  have  the  means  of  working  my 
way  to  honour  and  distinction,  such  as  you  would  rejoice  in, 
Lsnray  to  liave  it  all  within,  yet  feel  it  thiwn  away.  Locksley 
Hall,  again — '  every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 
golden  keys.*' 

'  I  wish  there  was  anything  to  be  done,*  said  Laura. 

*  It  is  my  profession  that  is  the  bar  to  everything.  I  have 
sold  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  for  what  ?  To  see  my  sister 
degrade  herself  by  that  marriage.* 

*  That  is  the  real  grief,'  said  Laura. 

^  But  for  that,  I  should  never  have  cast  a  look  back  on  what  I 
relinquished.  However,  why  do  I  talk  of  these  things,  these  vain 
regrets  ?  They  only  occurred  because  my  welfare  does  not  con- 
cern myself  alone — and  here's  yoiur  father.' 

Mr.  Edmonstone  returned,  out  of  breath,  in  too  much  bustle 
to  remark  his  daughter's  blushes.  Even  when  the  train  was 
moving  off,  he  still  had  his  head  out  at  the  window,  calling  to 
Philip  that  they  should  expect  a  visit  from  him  as  soon  as  ever 
they  returned. 

Such  cordiality  gave  Philip  a  pang ;  and  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
he  walked  back  to  the  barracks.  On  the  way  he  met  Mrs.  Deane, 
who  wanted  to  consult  him  about  inviting  his  cousin,  Sir  Guy,  to 
a  dinner-party  she  intended  to  give  next  week.  '  Such  an  agree- 
able, sensible  youth,  and  we  fed  we  owe  him  some  attention,  he 
took  so  much  pains  to  make  apologies  about  the  balL' 

'  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  happy  to  come.' 

'  We  will  write  at  once.  He  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  without 
a  shade  of  vanity  or  nonsense.' 

'  Yes ;  he  has  very  pleasant,  unaffected  manners.' 

'  I  am  sure  he  will  do  credit  to  his  estate.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some fortune,  is  it  not  ?' 

'  It  is  a  very  large  property.' 

'  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  him  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  time.' 

These  words  brought  into  contrast  in  Philip's  mind  the  differ- 
ence between  Guy's  position  and  his  own.  The  mere  possession 
of  wealth  was  winning  for  Guy,  at  an  age  when  his  merits  could 
only  be  n^^tive,  that  estimation  which  his  own  tried  character 
haa  scarcely  achieved,  placing  him  not  merely  on  a  level  with 
himself,  but  in  a  situation  where  happiness  and  influence  camo 
unbidden.  His  own  talents,  attainments,  and  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior claims,  to  gentle  blood,  could  not  procure  hmi  what  seemed 
to  lie  at  Gruy's  feet.  His  own  ability  and  Laura's  heart  alone 
were  what  wealth  could  not  affect ;  yet  when  he  thought  how 
the  want  of  it  wasted  the  one,  and  injured  the  ho[)es  of  the  otbery 
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he  recurred  to  certam  visions  of  his  sister  Margaret's,  in  days 
gone  hjy  of  what  he  was  to  do  as  Sir  Philip,  lord  of  Redcljffe. 
He  was  speculating  on  what  would  have  happened  had  Quj  died 
in  his  sickly  infancy,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
turned  his  mind  to  other  objects. 

Guy  was  not  much  charmed  with  Mrs.  Deane's  invitation.  He 
fitnid  he  knew  he  must  go  to  make  up  for  his  rudeness  about  the 
ball ;  but  he  crumbled  enough  to  mtdce  Mrs.  Edmo*^stone  laugh 
i\t  him  for  bemg  so  stupid  as  to  want  to  stay  hum-drum  in  the 
<*lunmey  comer.  No  doubt  it  was  very  pleasant  there.  There 
Mas  that  peculiar  snugncss  which  belongs  to  a  remnant  of  a  large 
|)arty,  when  each  member  of  it  feels  bound  to  prevent  the  rest 
from  being  dull.  Guy  devoted  himself  to  Charles  more  than  ever, 
and  in  the  fear  that  he  might  miss  the  late  variety  of  amusement, 
exerted  even  more  of  his  powers  of  entertainment  than  Lady 
Eveleen  had  called  forth. 

There  were  grave  readings  in  the  mornings,  and  long  walks  in 
the  afbemoons,  when  he  dragged  Charles,  in  his  chair,  into  many 
n  place  he  had  never  expected  to  see  again,  and  enabled  him  to 
4iccompany  his  mother  and  sisters  in  many  a  delightful  expedi- 
tion. In  the  evening  there  was  music,  or  light  reading,  esped- 
jiUy  poetiT,  as  this  was  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  in  the 
idea  that  it  was  better  that  so  excitable  and  enthusiastic  a  person 
4is  GvLj  should  have  his  objects  of  admiration  tested  by  Charles's 
love  of  ridicule. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  had  left  to  Guy  the  office  of  keeping  the  Ist 
of  September,  one  which  he  greatly  relished.  Indeed,  when  he 
thought  of  his  own  deserted  manors,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in 
commiseration  for  the  neglect,  '  Poor  partridges !'  The  Holly- 
well  shooting  was  certainly  not  like  that  at  Kedclyffe,  where  he 
<^ould  hardly  walk  out  of  his  own  grounds,  whereas  here  he  had 
to  bear  in  mind  so  many  boundaries,  that  Philip  was  expecting  to 
have  to  help  him  out  of  some  direful  scrape.  He  had  generaUy 
walked  over  the  whole  extent,  and  assured  himself  that  the  birds 
were  very  wild,  and  Bustle  the  best  of  dogs,  before  breakOEist,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  all  the  occupations  of  the  day.  He  could 
scarcely  be  grateful  when  the  neighbours,  thinking  it  must  be 
very  dull  for  him  to  be  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  her 
crippled  son,  used  to  ask  him  to  shoot  or  dine.  He  always 
lamented  at  first,  and  ended  by  enjoying  himself. 

One  night,  he  came  home,  in  such  a  state  of  eagerness,  that 
he  must  needs  tell  his  good  news ;  and,  finding  no  one  in  the 
•drawing-room,  he  ran  up  stairs,  opened  CharWs  door,  and  ex* 
claimed — *  There 's  to  be  a  concert  at  Broadstoue  !*  Then  per* 
reiving  that  Charles  was  fast  asleep,  he  retreated  noiselessly, 
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semng  Yob  rejoicings  till  morning,  when  it  appeared  that  CharlcB 
liad  heard,  but  had  woven  the  announcement  into  a  dream. 

This  concert  filled  Guy's  head.  His  only  grief  was  that  it  was 
to  he  in  the  evening,  so  that  Charles  could  not  go  to  it ;  and  his 
wonder  was  not  repressed  at  finding  that  Philip  did  not  mean  to 
favour  it  with  his  presence,  since  Guy  would  suffice  for  squire  to 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  her  daughters. 

In  fact,  Philip  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  perpetual  conver- 
sation about  the  concert,  and  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  take 
place  resolved  on  making  a  long  expedition  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
an  old  abbey,  far  out  of  all  reports  of  it.  As  he  was  setting  out, 
he  was  greeted,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

*  Hollo,  Morville !  how  are  you  ?  So  you  have  creat  doings 
to-night,  I  hear !'  and  he  had  only  just  forced  hims^  from  him, 
when  he  was  again  accosted,  this  time  in  a  hasty,  embarrassed 
manner, — 

*  I  bc^  your  pardon,  sir,  but  the  ties  of  relationship ' 

He  drew  hixnself  up  as  if  he  was  on  parade,  faced  roimd,  and 
replied  with  an  emphatic  *  Sir !'  as  he  beheld  a  thin,  foreign- 
looking  man,  in  a  somewhat  flashy  style  of  dress,  who,  bowing 
low,  repeated  breathlessly, — 

*  I  beg  your  pardon — Sir  Guy  Morville,  I  believe  P* 

*  Captain  Morville,  sir.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon — I  mistook.  A  thousand  pardons,'  and 
he  retreated ;  while  Philip,  after  a  moment's  wonder,  pursued  his 
walk. 

The  HoUywell  party  entered  Broadstone  in  a  very  different 
temper,  and  greatly  did  they  enjoy  the  concert,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  it,  while  Amy  was 
intent  on  the  Italian  words  of  a  song,  Guy  touched  her  hand, 
and  pointed  to  a  line  in  the  programe — 

Solo  on  the  Violm    ....    Mr.  S.  B.  Dixon. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression  full  of  inquiry: 
but  it  was  no  time  for  speaking,  and  she  only  saw  how  the 
colour  mantled  on  his  cheek  when  the  violinist  appeared,  and 
how  he  looked  down  the  whole  time  of  the  performance,  only 
now  and  then  venturing  a  furtive  though  earnest  glance. 

He  did  not  say  anything  till  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
and  then  astonished  Mrs.  Edmonstone  by  exclaiming — 

*  It  must  be  my  uncle ! — I  am  sure  it  must.  Ill  ride  to  Broad- 
etone  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  and  find  him  out.* 

*  Your  uncle!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edmonstone.  *  I  never  thought 
of  that.' 

'  S.  B.  Dixon,'  said  Guy.    '  I  know  his  name  is  Sebastian. 
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It  cannot  be  any  one  else.  You  know  he  went  to  America. 
How  curious  it  is !  I  suppose  there  is  no  fear  of  his  being  gone 
before  I  can  come  in  to-morrow.' 

'  I  should  think  not.     Those  musical  people  keep  late  hours.* 

'  I  would  go  before  breakfast.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  go 
to  old  Hedford,  he  will  know  all  about  him ;  or  to  the  music- 
shop.    I  am  so  glad !     It  is  the  very  thing  I  always  wished.' 

'jDid  you  P'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone  to  herself.  '  I  can't  say 
every  one  would  be  of  your  mind ;  but  I  can't  help  liking  you 
the  better  for  it.  I  wish  the  man  had  kept  further  off.  I  wish 
Mr.  Edmonstone  was  at  home.  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  of 
it.  I  wonder  what  I  ought  to  do.  Shall  I  caution  him  P  No ;  I 
don't  think  I  can  spoil  his  happiness — and  perhaps  the  man  may 
be  improved.  He  is  his  nearest  relation,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  His  own  good  sense  will  protect  him — but  I  wish 
Mr.  Edmonstone  was  at  home.' 

She  therefore  did  not  check  his  expressions  of  delight,  nor 
object  to  his  going  to  Broadstone  early  the  next  morning.  He 
had  just  dismounted  before  the  inn-yard,  when  a  boy  put  a  note 
into  his  hand,  and  he  was  so  absorbed  in  its  contents,  i^t  he  did 
not  perceive  Philip  till  afber  tui^o  greetings  had  passed  unheard. 
When  at  length  he  was  recalled,  he  started,  and  exclaimed, 
rapturously,  as  he  put  the  note  into  his  cousin's  hand, — 

'See  here — ^it  is  himself!' 

'Whop' 

*  My  imcle.    My  poor  mother's  own  brother.* 

'  Sebastian  Bach  Dixon,'  read  Philip.  '  Ha !  it  was  he  who 
took  me  for  you  yesterday.' 

'  I  saw  him  at  the  concert — I  was  sure  it  could  be  no  other. 
I  came  in  on  purpose  to  find  him,  and  here  he  is  waiting  for  me. 
Is  not  it  a  happy  chance  P' 

'  Happy !'  echoed  Philip,  in  a  far  different  tone. 

'  How  I  have  longed  for  this — for  any  one  who  could  remember 
and  tell  me  of  her — of  my  mother — ^my  poor,  dear  young  mother! 
And  her  own  brother !  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  night, 
and  he  knows  I  am  here,  and  is  as  eager  as  myself.  He  is  wait- 
ing for  me,'  ended  Guy,  hurrying  off, 

*  Stop  r  said  Philip,  gravely.  *  Think  before  acting.  I  seriously 
advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  man,  at  least  person- 
ally.   Let  me  see  him,  and  learn  what  he  wants.' 

'  He  wants  me,'  impatiently  answered  Goiy.  '  You  are  not  his 
nephew.' 

'Thank  heaven!'  thought  Philip.  'Do  you  imagine  your 
lelationsliip  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  seeking  you  P' 
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*  I  don't  know — I  don't  care !'  cried  Guy,  with  vehemence. 
'  I  will  not  listen  to  suspicions  of  my  mother's  brother.' 

^  It  is  more  than  suspicion.  Hear  me  calmly.  I  speak  for 
your  good.  I  know  this  man's  influence  was  fatal  to  your 
father.  I  know  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  widen  the  breach  with 
your  grandfather.* 

'  That  was  eighteen  years  ago,'  said  Guy,  walking  on,  biting 
his  lip  in  a  fiery  fit  of  impatience. 

'  You  will  not  hear.  Bemember,  that  his  position  and  asso- 
ciates render  him  no  fit  companion  for  you.  Nay,  listen  patiently. 
You  cannot  help  the  relationship.  1  would  not  have  you  do 
otherwise  than  assist  him.  Let  him  not  complain  of  neglect, 
but  be  on  your  guard.  He  will  either  seriously  injure  you,  or 
be  a  burden  for  life.' 

*  I  have  heard  you  so  far — I  can  hear  no  more,'  said  Guy,  no 
longer  restraining  his  impetuosity.  '  He  is  my  uncle,  that  I 
know ;  I  care  for  nothing  else.  Position — ^nonsense !  what  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?    I  will  not  be  set  against  him.' 

He  strode  off;  but  in  a  few  moments  turned  back,  overtook 
Philip,  said — 

*  Thank  you  for  your  advice.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  has- 
tiness. You  mean  kindly,  but  I  must  see  my  uncle.'  And, 
without  waiting  for  aji  answer,  he  was  gone. 

In  short  space  he  was  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  music-shop, 
shaking  hands  with  his  uncle,  and  exclaiming, — 

*  I  am  so  glad !     I  hoped  it  was  you !' 

'  It  is  very  noble-hearted !  I  might  have  known  it  would  be 
so  with  the  son  of  my  dearest  sister  and  of  my  generous  friend !' 
cried  Mr.  Dixon,  with  eagerness  that  had  a  theatrical  air,  though 
it  was  genuine  feeling  that  filled  his  eyes  with  tears. 

'  I  saw  you  name  last  night,'  continued  Guy.  '  I  would  have 
tried  to  speak  to  you  at  once,  but  I  was  obliged  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Edmonstone,  as  I  was  the  only  gentlemaji  with  her. 

'  Ah !  I  thought  it  possible  you  might  not  be  able  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  your  own  heart ;  but  this  is  a  fortunate  conjunc- 
ture, in  the  absence  of  your  guardian.' 

Guy  recollected  Philip's  remonstrance,  and  it  crossed  liim 
whether  his  guardian  might  be  of  the  same  mind ;  but  he  felt 
confident  in  having  told  dl  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

'  How  did  you  Imow  I  was  here  P'  he  asked. 

'  I  learnt  it  in  a  most  gratifying  way.  Mr.  Redford,  without 
knowing  our  connexion — for  on  that  I  will  always  be  silent — 
mentioned  that  the  finest  tenor  he  had  ever  known,  in  a  amateur, 
belonged  to  his  pupil,  Sir  Guy  Morville.    You  can  imagine  my 
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feelings  at  finding  you  so  near,  and  learning  that  you  had  in* 
herited  your  dear  mother's  talent  and  taste.' 

The  conversation  was  long,  for  there  was  much  to  hear.  Mr. 
Dixon  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  at  long  intervals  with 
Markham,  from  whom  he  heard  that  his  sister's  child  survived, 
and  was  kindly  treated  hy  his  gp'andfather ;  and  inquiring  again 
on  the  death  of  old  Sir  GKiy,  learnt  that  he  was  gone  to  live 
with  his  guardian,  whose  name  and  residence  Markham  had  not 
thought  nt  to  divulge.  He  had  heen  much  rejoiced  to  hear  his 
name  from  the  music-master,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  had 
been  misled  by  the  name  of  Morville  into  addressing  the  captain, 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  general  resemblance  to  Guy's  father,  a 
fme  tall  young  man,  of  the  same  upright,  proud  deportment. 
He  supposed  he  was  the  son  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  remembering 
how  strongly  his  own  proceedings  had  been  discountenanced  at 
Stylehurst,  had  been  much  disconcerted;  and  deeming  the  en- 
counter ft  bad  omen,  had  used  more  caution  in  his  advances  to 
his  nephew.  It  was  from  sincere  afifection  that  he  sought  hi» 
acquaintance,  though  very  doubtful  as  to  the  reception  he  migh . 
meet,  and  was  both  delighted  and  surprised  at  suchunembarrassed, 
open-hearted  affection. 

The  uncle  and  nephew  were  not  made  to  understand  each 
other.  Sebastian  Dixon  was  a  man  of  little  education,  and  when, 
in  early  youth,  his  taletnts  had  placed  him  high  in  his  own  line, 
he  had  led  a  careless,  extravagant  life.  Though  an  evil  firiend^ 
and  fatal  counsellor,  he  had  been  truly  atttiched  to  Guy's  father, 
and  the  secret  engagement,  and  runaway  marriage  with  his  beau- 
tiful sister,  had  been  the  romance  of  his  life,  promoted  by  him 
with  no  selfish  end.  He  was  a  proud  and  passionate  man,  and 
resenting  Sir  Guy's  refusal  to  receive  his  sister  as  a  daughter, 
almost  as  much  as  Sir  Guy  was  incensed  at  the  marriage,  had 
led  his  brother-in-law  to  act  in  a  manner  which  cut  off  the  hope 
of  reconciliation,  and  obliged  Archdeacon  Morville  to  give  up 
his  cause.  He  had  gloried  in  supporting  his  sister  and  her 
husband,  and  enabling  them  to  set  the  old  baronet  at  defiance. 
But  young  Morville' s  territorial  pride  could  not  brook  that  he 
should  be  miaintained,  and  especially  that  his  child,  the  heir  of 
Bedclyffe,  should  be  bom  while  he  was  living  at  the  expense  of  a 
musician.  This  feeling,  aided  by  a  yearning  for  home,  and  a 
secret  love  for  his  father,  mastered  his  resentment ;  he  took  his 
resolution,  quarrelled  with  Dixon,  and  carried  off  his  wife,  bent 
with  desperation  on  forcing  his  father  into  receiving  her. 

Sebastian  had  not  surmounted  his  anger  at  this  step  when 
he  learnt  its  fatal  consequences.    Ever  since  that  time,  nothing 
'  proqpered  with  him :  he  had  married  aud  sunk  liimself  lower, 
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and  though  he  had  an  excellent  engagement,  the  days  were  past 
when  he  was  the  fashion,  and  his  gains  and  his  triumphs  wero 
not  what  they  had  been.  He  had  a  long  list  of  disappointments 
and  jealousies  with  which  to  entertain  Guy,  who,  on  his  side,, 
though  resolved  to  like  him,  and  dreading  to  be  too  refined  to 
be  friends  with  his  relations,  could  not  feel  as  thoroughly  pleased 
as  he  intended  to  have  been. 

Music  was,  however,  a  subject  on  which  they  could  meet  with 
equal  enthusiasm,  and  by  means  of  this,  together  with  the  aid 
of  his  own  imagination,  Guy  contrived  to  be  very  happy.  H& 
stayed  with  his  uncle  as  long  as  he  could,  and  promised  to  spend 
a  day  with  him  in  London,  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  in  October. 

The  next  morning,  when  Philip  knew  that  Guy  would  be  with 
his  tutor,  he  walked  to  Hollywell,  came  t^traight  up  to  his  aunt*s> 
dressing-room,  asked  her  to  send  Charlotte  down  to  practise,, 
and,  seating  himself  opposite  to  her,  began — 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  this  unfortunate  rencontre  P*" 

*  Do  you  mean  Guy  and  his  uncle  ?  He  is  very  much  pleased,, 
poor  boy !     I  like  his  entire  freedom  from  false  shame.' 

'  A  little  true  shame  would  be  hardly  misplaced  about  such  » 
connexion.' 

'  It  is  not  his  fault,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  his  misfortune," 
said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

*  That  it  will  certainly  be,'  replied  Philip,  *  if  we  are  not  on  our 
guard ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  are,  there  is  little  to  be  done  with  one 
so  wilful.  I  might  as  well  have  interfered  with  the  course  of  li 
whirlwind.' 

'  No,  no,  Philip ;  he  is  too  candid  to  be  wilful.' 

*  I  cannot  be  of  you  opinion,  when  I  have  seen  him  rushbf'' 
into  this  acquaintance  in  spite  of  the  warnings  he  most  have  had 
here — to  say  nothing  of  myself.' 

*  Nay,  there  I  must  defend  him,  though  you  will  think  me 
very  unwise ;  I  could  not  feel  that  I  ought  to  withhold  him  frora 
taking  ^ome  notice  of  so  near  a  relation.' 

Philip  did  think  her  so  unwise,  that  he  could  only  reply^ 
gravely,— 

*  We  must  hope  it  may  produce  no  evil  effects.' 

'How !'  she  exclaimed,  much  alarmed.  '  Have  you  heard  any*^ 
thing  against  him  ?' 

*  You  remember,  of  course,  that  Guy's  father  was  reg^ularly 
the  victim  of  this  Dixon.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  but  he  has  had  enough  to  sober  him.  Do  you 
know  nothing  more  ?'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  growing  nervously 
anxious  lest  she  had  been  doing  wrong  in  her  husband's  absence. 

'  I  have  been  mquiring  about  him  from  old  Bedford^  and  I 
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should  judge  him  to  be  &  most  dangerous  companion ;  as,  indeed, 
I  could  have  told  from  his  whole  air,  which  is  completely  that 
of  a  roui^ 

*  You  have  seen- him,  then  ?* 

'  Yes.  He  paid  me  the  compliment  of  taking  me  for  Sir  Guj, 
and  of  couTje  made  off  in  dismay  when  he  discovered  on  whom 
he  had  fallen.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  less  creditable-looking 
individual.* 

'  But  what  did  Mr.  Bedford  say?  Did  he  know  of  the  con* 
nexion  P' 

'  No ;  I  am  happy  to  say  he  did  not.  The  fellow  has  decency 
enough  not  to  boast  of  that.  Well,  Bedford  did  not  know  much 
of  him  personally:  he  said  he  had  once  been  much  thought  of, 
and  had  considerable  talent  and  execution ;  but  taste  changes, 
or  he  has  lost  something,  so  that,  though  he  stands  tolerably 
high  in  his  profession,  he  is  not  a  leader.  So  much  for  his  mu- 
sic^ reputation.  As  to  his  character,  he  is  one  of  those  people 
who  are  called  no  one's  enemy  but  their  own,  exactly  the 
introduction  Guy  has  hitherto  happily  wanted  to  every  sort  of 
niibchief.' 

'  I  think,*  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  trying  to  console  herself^ 
'  that  Guy  is  too  much  afraid  of  small  faults  to  be  invited  by 
larger  evils.  While  he  punishes  himself  for  an  idle  word,  he  ia 
not  likely  to  go  wrong  in  greater  matters.' 

*  Not  at  present.' 

'  Is  the  man  in  debt  or  difficulties  ?  Guy  heard  nothing  of 
that,  and  I  thought  it  a  good  sign.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  he  is.  He  ought  not,  for  he  has  a  fixed 
salary,  besides  what  he  gets  by  playing  at  concerts  when  it  is 
not  the  London  season.  The  wasting  money  on  a  ependthrift 
relation  would  be  a  far  less  evil  than  what  I  apprehend.' 

*'  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do!  It  is  very  unlucky  that  your 
onole  is  from  home.' 

'Very.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  frightened  by  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  was  only  anxious  to  catch  hold  of  something  to 
direct  her. 

'  What  would  vou  have  me  do  ?'  she  asked,  hopelessly. 

'  Speak  seriously  to  Guy.  He  must  attend  to  you:  he  cannot 
fly  out  with  a  woman  as  he  does  with  me.  Show  him  the  evils 
that  must  result  from  such  an  intimacy.  If  Dixon  was  in  dis- 
tress, I  would  not  say  a  word,  for  he  would  be  bound  to  assist 
him ;  but  as  it  is,  the  acquaintance  can  serve  no  purpose  but 
degrading  Guy,  and  showing  him  the  way  to  evil.  Above  all, 
make  a  point  of  his  giving  up  visitimr  him  in  London.    That  is 
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the  sure  road  to  evil.  A  youth  of  his  age,  under  the  conduct 
of  a  worn-out  rou^,  connected  with  the  theatres!  I  can  hardly 
imagine  anything  more  mischievous.' 

*  Yes,  yes;  I  will  speak  to  him,*  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  per- 
fectly appalled. 

She  promised,  hut  she  found  the  fulfilment  difficult,  in  her 
dislike  of  vexing  Guy,  her  fear  of  saying  what  was  wrong,  and 
a  doubt  whether  the  appearance  of  persecuting  Mr.  Dixon  was 
not  the  very  way  to  prevent  Guy's  own  good  sense  from  finding 
out  his  true  character ;  so  she  waited,  hoping  Mr.  Edmonstone 
might  return  before  Guy  went  to  Oxford,  or  that  he  might  write 
decisively. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  might  have  knowTi  her  husband  better  than 
to  expect  him  to  write  decisively  when  he  had  neither  herself 
nor  Philip  at  his  elbow.  The  same  post  had  brought  him  a' 
letter  from  Guy,  mentioning  his  meeting  with  his  uncle,  and 
frankly  explaining  his  plans  for  London ;  another  from  Philip, 
calling  on  him  to  use  all  his  authority  to  prevent  this  inter- 
course, and  a  third  from  his  wife.  Bewildered  between  them, 
he  took  them  to  his  sister,  who,  being  as  puzzle-headed  as  him- 
self, and  only  hearing  his  involved  history  of  the  affair,  confused 
him  still  more;  so  he  wrote  to  Philip,  saying  he  was  sorry  the 
fellow  had  turned  up,  but  he  would  guard  against  him.  He  told 
Guy  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  his  uncle  used  to  be  a  sad  scamp, . 
and  he  must  take  care,  or  it  would  be  his  poor  father's  story 
over  again ;  and  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone  he  wrote  that  it  was  very 
odd  that  everything  always  did  go  wrong  when  he  was  away. 

He  thought  these  letters  a  great  achievement,  but  his  wife's 
perplexity  was  not  materially  relieved. 

After  considering  a  good  while,  she  at  length  spoke  to  Guy; 
but  it  was  not  at  a  happy  time,  for  Philip,  despairing  of  her,  had 
just  taken  on  himself  to  remonstrate,  and  had  angered  him  to 
the  verge  of  an  outbreak. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone,  a^  mildly  as  she  could,  urged  on  him  that 
such  intercourse  could  bring  him  little  satisfaction,  and  might 
be  very  inccnvenient ;  that  his  uncle  was  in  no  distress,  and  did 
not  requij%  at'sistance ;  and  that  it  was  too  probable  that  in 
seeking  him  out  he  might  meet  with  persons  who  might  imsettle 
his  principles, — in  short,  that  he  had  much  better  give  up  the 
▼isit  to  London. 

*  This  is  Philip's  advice,'  said  Guy. 
It  is ;  but ' 

Guy  looked  impatient,  and  she  paused. 

*  You  must  forgive  me,'  he  said,  *if  1  follow  my  own  judg- 
ment.    If  Mr.  Edmonstone  chose  to  lay  his  commands  on  m9| 
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I  suppose  I  must  submit;  but  I  camiot  see  that  I  am  bound  to 
obey  Philip.' 

*  Not  to  obey,  certainly;  but  bis  advice * 

*He  is  prejudiced  and  unjust,*  said  Guy.  *I  don't  believe 
that  my  uncle  would  attempt  to  lead  me  into  bad  company; 
and  surely  you  would  not  have  me  neglect  or  look  coldly  on 
one  who  was  so  much  attached  to  my  parents.  If  he  is  not  a 
gentleman,  and  is  looked  down  on  by  the  world,  it  is  not  for  hiB 
sister's  son  to  make  him  conscious  of  it.' 

*  I  like  your  feelings,  Guy;  I  can  say  nothing  against  it,  but 
that  I  am  much  afraid  your  uncle  is  not  highly  principled.' 

*  You  have  only  Phibp's  account  of  him.' 

*  You  are  resolved  p' 

'  Tea.  I  do  not  like  not  to  take  your  advice,  but  I  do  belieye 
this  is  my  duty.  I  do  not  think  my  determination  is  made  in 
self-will,'  said  Gkij,  thoughtially;  ^  I  cannot  think  that  I  ought 
to  neglect  my  uncle,  because  1  happen  to  have  been  bom  in  a 
different  station,  which  is  all  I  have  heard  proved  against  him,' 
be  added,  smiling.  *  You  will  foxgive  me,  will  you  not,  for  not 
followii^  your  advice  ?  for  really  and  truly,  if  you  will  let  me 
say  so,  I  tnink  you  would  not  have  givea  it  if  Philip  had  nol 
been  talking  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  confessed,  with  a  smile,  that  perhaps  it  was 
fio;  but  said  she  trusted  much  to  Philip's  knowle<^^  of  the 
world.  Guy  agreed  to  this ;  though  still  declaring  Philip  bad 
DO  right  to  set  him  against  his  uncle,  and  there  the  discussion 
ended. 

Guy  went  to  London.  Philip  thought  him  very  wilful,  and 
his  aunt  very  weak ;  and  Mr.  Edmonstone,  on  coming  home,  said 
it  could  not  be  helped,  and  he  wished  to  bear  no  more  about 
the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Her  playidl  smile,  her  buoyanoe  wild, 

Beepeak  the  gentle,  mirthful  child ;  » 

But  in  her  forehead's  broad  expanse, 

Her  chastened  tones,  her  thoughtful  glance^ 

Is  mingled,  with  the  child's  light  glee, 

The  modest  maiden's  dignity. 

ONE  summer's  day,  two  years  after  the  ball  and  review,  Maiy 
Boss  and  her  father  were  finishing  their  early  dinner,  when 
she  said, — 

'  If  you  don't  want  me  this  afternoon,  papa,  I  think  I  shaD 
wall;  to  Holy welL    You  know  Eveleen  de  Courcy  is  there,' 
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*  No,  I  did  not.    What  has  brought  her  ?* 

*'  As  Charles  expresses  it,  she  has  over-polked  herself  in  London, 
and  is  sent  here  for  quiet  and  country  air.  I  want  to  call  on 
her,  and  to  ask  Sir  Guy  to  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the  singing 
the  children  should  practise  for  the  school-feast.' 

*  Then  you  think  Sir  Guy  will  come  to  the  feast  ?* 

*  I  reckon  on  him  to  conceal  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  children's 
singing.' 

*  He  wont  desert  you,  as  he  did  Mrs.  Brownlow  ?' 

'0  papa!  you  surely  did  not  think  him  to  hlame  in  that 
afl^ir?*^ 

'  Honestly,  Mary,  if  I  thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  I 
thought  it  a  pity  he  should  go  so  much  to  the  Brownlows.' 

*  I  believe  I  could  tell  you  the  history,  if  you  thought  it 
worth  while ;  and  though  it  may  be  gossip,  I  should  like  you  to 
do  justice  to  Sir  Guy.* 

*  Very  well ;  though  I  don't  think  there  is  much  danger  of  my 
doing  otherwise.  I  only  wondered  he  should  become  intimate 
there  at  all.' 

'  I  believe  Mrs.  Edmonstone  thinks  it  right  he  should  see  as 
much  of  the  wo^d  as  possible,  and  not  be  always  at  home  in 
their  own  set.' 

Fair  and  proper.' 

*  You  know  she  has  shown  him  all  the  people  she  could, — ^had 
Eveleen  staying  there,  and  the  Miss  Nortons,  and  hunted  him 
out  to  parties,  when  he  had  rather  have  been  at  home.' 

'  I  thought  he  was  fond  of  society.  I  remember  your  telling 
me  how  amused  you  were  with  his  enjoyment  of  his  first  ball.' 

'  Ah !  he  was  two  years  younger  then,  and  all  was  new.  He 
6eems  to  me  too  deep  and  sensitive  not  to  find  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  common-place  society.  I  have  sometimes  seen  that 
be  cannot  speak  either  lightly  or  harshly  of  what  he  disapproves, 
and  people  don't  understand  him.  I  was  once  sitting  next  him, 
when  there  was  some  talking  going  on  about  an  elopement ;  he  did 
not  laugh,  looked  almost  distressed,  and  at  last  said  in  a  very  low 
voice,  to  me, '  I  wish  people  would  not  laugh  about  such  thiiufs.'  * 

'  He  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  gaiety  of  heart  and  se* 
riousness.' 

*  Well,  when  Mrs.  Brownlow  had  her  nieces  with  her,  and  was 
giving  those  musical  parties,  his  voice  made  him  valuable ;  and 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  told  liim  he  ought  to  go  to  them.  I  believe 
lie  liked  it  at  first,  but  he  found  there  was  no  end  to  it ;  it  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  was  a  style  of  thing  altogether  that 
was  not  desirable.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  thought  at  first  his  reluct- 
ance was  only  shyness  and  stay-at-home  nonsense,  that  ought  to 

l2 
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be  oyercome ;  but  wben  she  bad  been  there,  and  Sc  w  bow  Mrs. 
Brownlow  beset  him,  and  the  unpleasant  fuss  they  made  about 
his  singing,  she  quite  came  round  to  his  mind,  and  was  very  sorry 
she  had  exposed  him  to  so -much  that  was  disagreeable.' 

*  Well,  Mary,  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  account.  My  impression 
arose  from  something  Philip  Morville  said.' 

*  Captain  Morville  never  can  approve  of  anything  Sip  Guy 
does !     It  is  not  like  Charles.' 

*  How  improved  Charles  Edmonstone  is.  He  has  lost  that 
spirit  of  repining  and  sarcasm,  and  lives  as  if  he  had  an  object.' 

*  Yes  ;  he  employs  himself  now,  and  teaches  Amy  to  do  the 
same.  You  know,  after  the  governess  went,  we  were  afraid 
little  Amy  would  never  do  anything  but  wait  on  Charles,  and 
idle  in  her  pretty  gentle  way ;  but  when  he  turned  to  better 
things  so  did  she,  and  her  mind  has  been  growing  all  this  time. 
Perhaps  you  don't  see  it,  for  she  has  not  lost  her  likeness  to  a 
kitten,  and  looks  all  demure  silence  with  the  elders,  but  she  takes 
in  what  the  wise  say.' 

'  She  is  a  very  good  little  thing ;  and  I  dare  say  will  not  be 
the  worse  for  growing  up  slowly.' 

*  Those  two  sisters  are  specimens  of  fast  and  slow  growth. 
Laura  has  always  seemed  to  be  so  much  more  than  one  year 
older  than  Amy,  especially  of  late.  She  is  more  like  five-and- 
twenty  than  twenty.  I  wonder  if  she  overworks  herself,  j^ut 
how  we  have  lingered  over  our  dinner !' 

By  half-past  three,  Mary  was  entering  a  copse  which  led  into 
Mr.  Edmonstone's  field,  when  she  heaid  gay  tones,  and  a  snatch 
of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  old  songs, — 

Weep  no  more,  lady ;  lady,  weep  no  moi-e. 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain ; 
For  violets  pluck'd,  the  sweetest  showers 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

A  merry,  clear  laugh  followed,  and  a  turn  in  the  path  showed 
her  Gruy,  Amy,  and  Charlotte,  busy  over  a  sturdy  stock  of 
eglantine.  Guy,  little  changed  in  these  two  years, — not  much 
taller,  and  more  agile  than  robust, — was  lopping  vigorously  with 
his  great  pruning-knife,  Amabel  nursing  a  bundle  of  drooping 
rose  branches,  Charlotte  "  her  bonnet  in  a  garland  of  wild  sweet- 
brier,  holding  the  matting,  and  continually  getting  entangled  in 
the  long  thorny  wreaths. 

*  And  here  comes  the  *  fnar  of  orders  grey,'  to  tell  you  so,' 
exclaimed  Guy,  as  Mary,  in  her  grey  dress,  came  on  them. 

*  Oh,  that  is  right,  dear  good  &iar,'  cried  Amy. 

*  We  are  so  busy,'  said  Charlotte ;  *  Guy  has  made  Mr. 
Mai'kham  send  all  these  choice  buds  from  Redclyffe.' 
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Not  from  the  pairk,'  said  Guy,  *we  don't  deal  much  in  gar- 
dening; but  Markham  is  a  great  florist,  and  these  are  his 
bounties.' 

*  And  are  you  cutting  that  beautiful  wild  rose  to  pieces?* 

*  Is  it  not  a  pity  ?'  said  Amy.  *  We  have  used  up  all  the 
et-ocks  in  the  garden,  and  this  is  to  be  transplanted  in  the 
«iutumn.' 

'  She  has  been  consoling  it  all  the  time  by  telling  it  it  is  for 
its  good,'  said  Guy;  'cutting  gS  wild  shoots,  and  putting  in 
better  things.' 

*  I  never  said  anything  so  pretty ;  and,  after  all,  I  don't  know 
that  the  grand  roses  wiU  be  equal  to  these  purple  shoots  and 
blushing  buds  with  long  whiskers.' 

*  So  Sir  Guy  was  singing  about  the  violets  plucked  to  comfort 

fou.     But  you  must  not  leave  off,  I  want  to  see  how  you  do  it. 
am  gardener  enough  to  like  to  look  on.' 

*  We  have  only  two  more  to  put  in.' 

Ejiife  and  fingers  were  busy,  and  Mary  admired  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  slit  was  made  in  the  green  bark,  well  armed 
with  firm  red  thorns,  and  the  tiny  scarlet  gem  inserted,  and 
boimd  with  cotton  and  matting.  At  the  least  critical  parts  of 
the  work,  she  asked  after  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  was  answered 
that  ps^  had  driven  Charles  out  in  the  pony  carriage,  and  that 
Laiu*a  and  Eveleen  were  sitting  on  the  lawn,  reading  and  working 
with  mamma.  Eveleen  was  better,  but  not  strong,  or  equal  to 
much  exertion  in  the  heat.  Mary  went  on  to  speak  of  her  school 
least  and  9sk  her  questions. 

O  Guy,  you  must  not  go  before  that !'  cried  Charlotte. 
Are  you  going  away  ?' 

'  He  is  very  naughty,  indeed,'  said  Charlotte.  '  He  is  going, 
I  don't  know  where  all,  to  be  stupid,  and  read  mathematics.' 

'  A  true  bill,  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  said  Guy ;  *  I  am  to  join  a 
reading-party  for  the  latter  part  of  the  vacation.' 

*  I  hope  not  before  Thursday  week,  though  we  are  not  asking 
you  to  anything  worth  staying  for.' 

'  Oh,  surely  you  need  not  go  before  that !'  said  Amy,  *  need 
you?' 

'  No ;  I  believe  I  may  stay  till  Friday,  and  I  should  delight 
in  the  feast,  thank  you.  Miss  Boss,  —  I  want  to  study  such 
things.  A  bit  more  matting.  Amy,  if  you  please.  There,  1 
think  that  will  do.' 

'Excellently.  Here  is  its  name.  See  how  neatly  Charlie 
has  printed  it,  Mary.  Is  it  not  odd,  that  he  prints  so  well 
when  he  writes  so  badly  ?' 

*  *  The   Seven  Sisters.'     There,  fair  sisterhood,   grow  and 
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thrive,  till  I  come  to  transplant  you  in  the  autumn.    Arc  there 
any  more  ?' 

'  No,  that  is  the  last.    Now,  Mary,  let  us  come  to  mamma.* 

Ouy  waited  to  clear  the  path  of  the  numerous  trailing  briery 
hnuicnes,  and  the  others  wa&ed  on,  Amy  telling  how  sorry  they 
were  to  lose  Guy's  vacation,  but  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
give  time  enough  to  his  studies  here,  and  had  settled,  at  Oxford, 
to  make  one  of  a  reading-party,  under  the  tutorship  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Wellwood. 

*  Where  do  they  go  P' 

'  It  is  not  settled.  Guv  wished  it  to  be  the  sea-side ;  but 
Philip  has  been  recommendmff  a  farmhouse  in  Stylehurst  parish, 
rather  nearer  St.  Mildred's  Wells  than  Stylehurst,  but  qmte  out 
in  the  moor,  and  an  immense  way  from  both.' 

'  Do  you  think  it  will  be  the  place  ?' 

'  Yes ;  Gxiy  thinks  it  would  suit  Mr.  Wellwood,  because  he 
has  friends  at  St.  Mildred's,  so  he  gave  his  vote  for  it.  He 
expects  to  hear  how  it  is  settled  to-day  or  to-morrow.' 

Coming  out  on  the  lawn,  they  foimd  the  three  ladies  sitting 
under  the  acacia,  with  their  books  and  work.  Laura  did,  indeed, 
look  older  than  her  real  age,  as  much  above  twenty  as  Amy 
looked  under  nineteen.  She  was  prettier  than  ever ;  her  com- 
plexion exquisite  in  delicacy,  her  fine  figure  and  the  perfect  out- 
line of  her  features  more  developed ;  but  the  change  from  g^l  to 
woman  had  passed  over  her,  and  set  its  stamp  on  the  anxious 
blue  eye,  and  almost  oppressed  brow.  Maiy  thought  it  would 
be  hard  to  define  where  was  that  difference.  It  was  not  want  of 
bloom,  for  of  that  Laura  had  more  than  any  of  the  others,  fresh, 
healthy,  and  bright,  while  Amy  was  always  rather  pale,  and 
Lady  Eveleen  was  positively  wan  and  faded  by  London  and  late 
hours;  nor  was  it  loss  of  animation,  for  Laura  talked  and 
lauffhed  with  interest  and  eagerness ;  nor  was  it  thought,  for 
little  Amy,  when  at  rest,  wore  a  meditative,  pensive  countenance; 
but  there  was  something  either  added  or  taken  away,  which 
made  it  appear  that  the  serenity  and  carelessness  of  early  youth 
had  fled  from  her,  and  the  air  of  the  cares  of  life  had  come  over 
her. 

Mary  told  her  plans, — Church  service  at  four,  followed  by  a 
tea-drinking  in  the  fields ;  tea  in  the  garden  for  the  company, 
and  play  for  the  school  children  and  all  who  liked  to  join  them. 
Every  one  likes  such  festivals,  which  have  the  recommendation 
of  permitting  all  to  do  as  they  please,  bringing  friends  together 
in  perfect  ease  and  fr^dom,  with  an  object  that  raises  them 
above  the  rank  of  mere  gatherings  for  the  pleasure  of  riohi 
neighbours. 
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Mrs.  Edmonstone  gladly  made  the  engagement,  and  Lady 
Eveleen  promised  to  be  quite  well,  and  to  teach  the  children  all 
manner  of  new  games,  though  she  greatly  despised  the  dulness 
of  English  children,  and  had  many  droU  stories  of  the  stupidity 
of  Laura's  pupils,  communicated  to  her,  with  perhaps  a  little 
exaggeration,  by  Charles,  and  stiU  further  embellished  by  herself, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  Charlotte's  indignation. 

Maiy  proceeded  to  her  consultation  about  the  singing,  and  was 
conducted  by  Guy  and  Amy  to  the  piano,  and  when  her  ears  could 
not  be  indoctrinated  by  their  best  efforts,  they  mere  than  half 
engaged  to  walk  to  East-hill,  and  have  a  conversation  with  tho 
new  school-master,  whom  Mary  pitied  for  having  fallen  on  people 
so  unable  to  appreciate  ^his  musical  training  as  herself  and  her 
bther.  The  whole  party  walked  back  with  her  as  far  as  the 
shade  lasted ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  field  she  turned,  saw 
them  standing  round  the  stile,  thought  what  happy  people  they 
were,  and  then  resumed  her  wonder  whither  Laura's  youthfulness 
had  flown. 

The  situation  of  Philip  and  Laura  had  not  changed.  His  regi- 
ment had  never  been  at  any  great  distance  from  Hollywell,  and 
he  ofben  came,  venturing  more  as  Laura  learnt  to  see  him  with 
less  trepidation.  He  seldom  or  never  was  alone  with  her ;  but 
his  influence  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  look,  word,  and  gesture, 
which  she  alone  could  understand,  told  her  what  she  was  to  him, 
and  revealed  his  thoughts.  To  him  she  was  devoted,  all  her 
doings  were  with  a  view  to  please  him,  and  deserve  his  affection ; 
he  was  her  world,  and  sole  object.  Indeed,  she  was  sometimes 
startled  by  perceiving  that  tenderly  as  she  loved  her  own  family, 
all  were  subordinate  to  him.  She  had  long  since  known  the  true 
name  of  her  feelings  for  him ;  she  could  not  tell  when  or  how  the 
certainty  had  come,  but  she  was  conscious  that  it  was  love  that 
they  had  acknowledged  for  one  another  and  that  she  only  lived 
in  the  light  of  his  love.  Still  she  did  not  realize  the  evil  of  con- 
cealment; it  was  so  deep  a  sensation  of  her  innermost  heart,  that 
she  never  could  imagine  revealing  it  to  any  living  creature,  and 
she  had  besides  so  surrendered  her  judgment  to  her  idol,  that  no 
thoufi:ht  could  ever  cross  her  that  he  had  enjoined  what  was  wrong. 
Her  heart  and  soul  were  his  alone,  and  she  left  the  future  to  him 
without  an  independent  desire  or  reflection.  All  the  embarrass- 
ments and  discomforts  which  her  secret  occasioned  her  were  met 
willingly  for  his  sake,  and  these  were  not  a  few,  though  time  had 
given  her  more  self-command,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, had  hardened  her. 

She  always  had  a  dread  of  iete-a-tStes  and  conversations  over 
novels,  and  these  were  apt  to  be  unavoidable  when  Eveleen  was  at 
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Hollywell.  The  twilight  wanderings  on  the  terrace  were  a  daily 
,  habit,  and  Eveleen  almost  always  paired  with  her.  On  this  even- 
*  ing  in  particular,  Laura  was  made  very  uncomfortable  by  E  veleen's 
declaring  that  it  was  positively  impossible  and  unnatural  that  the 
£lood  heroine  of  some  novel  should  have  concealed  her  engagement 
from  her  parents.  Laura  could  not  help  saying  that  there  might 
be  many  excuses ;  then  afraid  that  she  was  exciting  suspicion, 
changed  the  subject  in  great  haste,  and  tried  to  make  Eveleor; 
come  indoors,  telling  her  she  would  tire  herself  to  death,  and 
vexed  by  her  cousin's  protestations  that  the  fresh  cool  air  did  her 
good.  Besides,  Eveleen  was  looking  with  attentive  eyes  at  an- 
other pair  who  were  slowly  walking  up  and  down  the  shady  walk 
that  bordered  the  grass-plot,  and  now  and  then  standing  stiU  to 
enjoy  the  subdued  silence  of  the  summer  evening,  and  the  few 
distant  soimds  that  marked  the  perfect  lull. 

*  How  calm — how  beautiful !'  murmured  Amabel. 

'  It  only  wants  the  low  solemn  sui^  and  ripple  of  the  tide,  and 
its  dash  on  the  rocks,'  said  Quy.  '  If  ever  there  was  music,  it  is 
there;  but  it  makes  one  think  what  the  ear  must  be  that  can  take 
in  the  whole  of  those  harmonies.' 

'  How  I  should  like  to  hear  it !' 

*  And  see  it.    0  Amy!  to  show  you  the  sunny  sea, — the  sense 
•  of  breadth  and  vastness  in  that  pale  clear  horizon  line,  and  the 

infinite  number  of  fields  of  light  between  you  and  it, — and  the 
free  feelings  as  you  stand  on  some  high  crag,  the  wind  blowing 
in  your  face  across  half  the  globe,  and  the  waves  dashing  far 
below!     I  am  growing  quite  thirsty  for  the  sea.' 

'You  know,  papa  said  somethmg  about  your  taking  your 
reading-party  to  Redclyffe.' 

'  True ;  but  I  don't  think  Markham  would  like  it,  and  it  would 
put  old  Mrs.  Drew  into  no  end  of  a  fuss.' 

*  Not  like  to  have  you  ?' 

*  0  yes,  I  should  be  all  very  well ;  but  if  they  heard  I  was 
bringing  three  or  four  men  with  me,  they  would  think  them 
regular  wild  beasts.  They  would  be  in  an  awfiil  fright.  Be* 
sides,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  at  home,  that  I  don't  alto- 
gether fancy  going  there  till  I  settle  there  for  good.' 

'  Ah !  it  will  be  sad  going  there  at  first.' 

*  And  it  has  not  been  my  duty  yet.' 

*  But  you  will  be  glad  when  you  get  there  P* 

*  Sha'n't  I  ?  I  wonder  if  any  one  has  been  to  shoot  the  rabbits 
on  the  shag  rock.  They  must  have  quite  overrun  it  by  this  time. 
But  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  the  first  day.  There  is  not  only 
the  great  change,  but  a  stranger  at  the  vicarage.' 
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*  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  new  clergyman  P  I  believe 
Mrs.  Ashford  is  a  connexion  of  Lady  Thomdale's  i* 

*  Tes ;  Thorndale  calls  them  pattern  people,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  do  great  good  in  the  parish.  I  am  sure  we  want 
<iome  enlightenment,  for  we  are  a  most  primitive  race,  and  some- 
thing beyond  Jenny  Eobinson's  dame  school  would  do  us  no 
harm.' 

Here  Mr.  Edmonstone  called  from  the  window  that  they  must 
come  in. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  thought  deeply  that  night.  She  had  not 
forgotten  her  notion  that  Eveleen  was  attracted  by  Guy's  manners, 
and  had  been  curious  to  see  what  would  happen  when  Eveleen  was 
sent  to  Hollywell  for  countnr  air. 

She  had  a  very  good  opmion  of  Lady  Eveleen.  Since  the 
former  visit,  she  had  shown  more  spirit  of  improvement,  and  laid 
aside  many  little  follies ;  she  had  put  herself  under  Laura's  guid- 
ance, and  tamed  down  into  what  gave  the  promise  of  a  sensible 
woman,  more  than  anything  that  had  hitherto  been  observed  in 
her ;  and  little  addicted  to  match-making  as  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
was,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Eva  was  almost  worthy  of 
her  dear  Guy  (she  never  could  expect  to  find  any  one  she  should 
think  quite  wortliy  of  him,  he  was  too  like  one  of  her  own  children 
for  that),  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  delighted  Lord  and  Lady 
Kilcoran  would  be.  It  was  a  venr  pretty  castle  in  the  air ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  it,  the  notion  suddenly  darted  into  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone's  head,  that  while  she  was  thinking  of  it,  it  was  Amy,  not 
Eveleen,  who  was  constantly  with  Guy.  Heading  and  music, 
roses,  botany,  and  walks  on  the  terrace !  She  looked  back,  and 
it  was  still  the  same.  Last  Easter  vacation,  how  they  used  to 
study  the  stars  in  the  evening,  to  linger  in  the  greenhouse  in  the 
morning  nursing  the  geraniums,  and  to  practise  singing  over  the 
school-room  piano;  how,  in  a  long  walk,  they  always  paired 
together;  and  how  they  seemed  to  share  every  pursuit  or 
pleasure. 

Now  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  extremely  fond  of  Guy,  and  trusted 
him  entirely ;  but  she  thought  she  ought  to  consider  how  far  this 
should  be  allowed.  Feeling  that  he  ought  to  see  more  of  the 
world,  she  had  sent  him  as  much  as  she  could  into  society,  but  it 
bad  only  made  him  cling  closer  to  home.  Still  he  was  but  twenty, 
it  was  only  a  country  neighbourhood,  and  there  was  much  more 
for  him  to  see  before  he  could  fairly  be  supposed  to  know  his  own 
mind.  She  knew  he  would  act  honourably ;  but  she  had  a  horror 
of  letting  him  entangle  himself  with  her  daughter  before  he  was 
fJEdrly  able  to  judge  of  his  own  feelings.    Or,  if  this  was  only  be- 
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haying  with  a  brother's  freedom  and  confidence,  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
felt  it  was  not  safe  for  her  poor  little  Amy,  who  might  learn  so 
to  depend  on  him  as  to  miss  him  grieyouslj  when  t£is  intimacy 
ceased,  as  it  must  when  he  settled  at  his  own  home.  It  would  be 
right,  while  it  was  still  time,  to  make  her  remember  that  they 
were  not  brother  and  sister,  and  by  checking  their  present  happy, 
careless  confidential  intercourse,  to  saye  her  from  the  chill  which 
seemed  to  haye  been  cast  on  Laura.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  the 
more  anxious,  because  she  deeply  regretted  not  haying  been  suffi- 
ciently watchful  in  Laura's  case,  and  perhaps  she  felt  an  unac- 
knowledged conyiction  that  if  there  was  real  loye  on  Ghiy's  part, 
it  would  not  be  hurt  by  a  little  reserve  on  Amy's.  Yet  to  have 
to  speak  to  her  little  innocent  daughter  on  such  a  matter  dis- 
turbed her  so  much,  that  she  could  hardly  haye  set  about  it,  if 
Amy  had  not,  at  that  yery  moment,  knocked  at  her  door. 

'  My  dear,  what  has  kept  you  up  so  late  ?' 

'We  haye  been  sitting  in  Eyeleen*s  room,  TnumTYni^  hearing 
about  her  London  life ;  and  then  we  began  to  settle  our  plans  for 
to-morrow,  and  I  came  to  ask  what  you  think  of  them.  You 
know  Guy  has  promised  to  go  and  hear  the  East-hill  singing,  and 
we  were  proposing,  if  you  did  not  mind  it,  to  take  the  pony-car* 
riage  and  the  donkey,  and  go  in  the  morning  to  East-hill,  haye 
luncheon,  and  get  Mary  to  go  with  us  to  the  top  of  the  great  down, 
where  we  haye  never  been.  Guy  has  been  wanting  us,  for  a  long 
time  past,  to  go  and  see  the  view,  and  saying  there  is  a  track 
quite  smooth  enough  to  drive  Charlie  to  the  top.' 

Amy  wondered  at  her  mother's  look  of  hesitation.  Lo.  fact,  the 
scheme  was  so  accordant  with  their  usual  habits  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  any  objection ;  yet  it  all  hinged  on  Guy,  and  the 
appointment  at  East-hill  might  lead  to  a  great  many  more. 

*'  Do  you  wish  us  to  do  anything  else,  mamma  ?  We  don't 
care  about  it.* 

'  No,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone, '  I  see  no  reason  against 
it.  But-- — '  and  she  felt  as  if  she  was  making  a  desperate- 
plunge,  *  there  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  you.* 

Amy  stood  ready  to  hear,  but  Mrs.  Edmonstone  paused* 
Another  effort,  and  she  spoke : — 

'  Amy,  my  dear,  I  don't  wish  to  find  fault,  but  I  thought  of 
advising  you  to  take  care.    About  Guy ' 

The  very  brilliant  pink  which  instantly  overspread  Amy's  face 
made  her  mother  think  her  warning  more  expedient. 

'  You  have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  with  him  of  late, 
very  sensibly  and  pleasantly,  I  know ;  I  don't  blame  you  at  all^ 
my  dear,  so  you  need  not  look  distressed.    I  Qnly  want  you  to  be 
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careful.  Tou  know,  though  we  call  him  cousin,  he  is  scarcely  a 
relation  at  all.' 

'  O  mamma,  don't  go  on,'  said  poor  little  Amy,  hurriedly ; 
*  indeed  I  am  very  sorry  1* 

For  Amy  imderstood  that  it  was  imputed  to  her  that  she  had 
been  forwaid  and  unmaidenly.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  saw  her  extreme 
distress,  and,  grieved  at  the  pain  she  had  inflicted,  tried  to  reassure 
her  as  much  as  might  be  safe. 

'  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  have  done  nothing  amiss.  I  only  in** 
tended  to  tell  you  to  be  cautious  for  fear  you  should  g^t  into  a 
way  of  going  on  which  might  not  look  well.  Don't  make  any 
great  difference,  I  only  meant  that  there  should  not  be  quite  so 
much  singing  and  gardening  alone  with  him,  or  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  evening.  You  can  manage  to  draw  back  a  little,  so 
as  to  keep  more  with  me  or  with  Laura,  and  I  think  that  will  bo 
the  best  way.' 

Every  word,  no  matter  what,  increased  the  burning  of  poor 
Amy's  cheeks.  A  broad  accusation  of  flirting  would  have  been 
less  distressing  to  many  girls  than  this  mild  and  delicate  warning 
was  to  one  of  such  shrmking  modesty  and  maidenly  feeling.  Sho 
had  a  sort  of  consciousness  that  she  enjoyed  partakmg  in  his  pur- 
suits, and  this  made  her  sense  of  confusion  and  shame  over- 
whelming. What  had  she  been  thoughtlessly  doing  ?  She  could 
not  speak,  she  could  not  look.  Her  mother  put  her  arm  round 
her,  and  Amy  hid  her  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  held  her  fast. 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  kissed  and  caressed  the  Httle  fluttering  bird,. 
then  saying, '  Good  night,  my  own  dear  child,'  unloosed  her 
embrace. 

'Good  night,  dear  mamma,'  whispered  Amy.  'I  am  very 
Borry.' 

'Vou  need  not  be  sorry,  my  dear,  only  be  careful.  Good 
night.'  And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  mother  or  the: 
daughter  had  the  hottest  cheeks. 

Poor  Httle  Amy !  what  was  her  dismay  as  she  asked  herself^ 
again  and  again,  what  she  had  been  doing  and  what  she  was  to 
do  ?  The  last  was  plain, — she  knew  what  was  right,  and  do  it 
she  must.  There  would  be  an  end  of  much  that  was  pleasant, 
and  a  fresh  glow  came  over  her  as  she  owned  how  very,  very 
pleasant ;  but  if  it  was  not  quite  the  thing, — if  mamma  did  not 
approve,  so  it  must  be.  True,  all  her  doings  received  their  zest 
from  Guy, — her  heart  bounded  at  the  very  sound  of  his  whistle, 
she  always  heard  his  words  through  all  the  din  of  a  whole  party, — 
nothing  was  complete  without  him,  nothing  good  without  his 
approval, — but  00  much  the  more  shame  for  her.    It  was  a  kind. 
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of  seeking  him  which  was  of  all  things  the  most  shocking.  So 
there  should  be  an  end  of  it, — never  mind  the  rest !  Amy  knelt 
down,  and  prayed  that  she  might  keep  her  resolution. 

She  did  not  know  how  much  of  her  severity  towards  herself 
was  learned  from  the  example  that  had  been  two  years  before 
her.  Nor  did  she  think  whether  the  seeking  had  been  mutual ; 
she  imagined  it  all  her  own  doing,  and  did  not  guess  that  she 
would  give  pain  to  Ghiy  by  withdrawing  herself  from  him. 

The  morning  gave  vigour  to  her  resolution,  and  when  Laura 
came  to  ask  what  manmia  thought  of  their  project,  Amy  looked 
confused — said  she  did  not  know — she  believed  it  would  not  do. 
But  just  then  in  came  her  mother,  to  say  she  had  been  considering 
of  the  expedition,  and  meant  to  join  it  herself.  Amy  imderstoo^ 
blushed,  and  was  silently  grateful. 

When  Laura  wanted  to  alter  her  demeanour  towards  Guy, 
being  perfectly  cool,  and  not  in  the  least  conscious,  she  had  acted 
with  great  judgment,  seen  exactly  what  to  do,  and  what  to  leave 
undone,  so  as  to  keep  up  appearances.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
Amy.  She  was  afraid  of  herself,  and  was  in  extremes.  She  would 
not  come  down  till  the  last  moment,  that  there  might  be  no  talk* 
ing  in  the  window.  She  hardly  spoke  at  breakfast-time,  and 
adhered  closely  to  Laura  and  Eveleen  when  they  wandered  in  the 
garden.  Presently  Charles  looked  out  from  the  dressing-room 
window,  calling, — 

*  Amy,  Guy  is  ready  to  read.' 

'I  can't  come.  Bead  without  me,*  she  answered,  hoping 
Charlie  would  not  be  vexed,  and  feeling  her  face  light  up 
again. 

The  hour  for  the  expedition  came,  and  Amy  set  off  walking 
with  Laura,  because  Guy  was  with  Mrs.  Edmonstone ;  but  pre- 
sently, after  holding  open  a  gate  for  Charlotte,  who  was  on  the 
donkey,  he  came  up  to  the  sisters,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 
Amy  saw  something  in  the  hedge — a  foxglove,  she  believed — it 
would  have  done  as  weU  if  it  had  been  a  nettle— -she  stopped  to 
gather  it,  hoping  to  fall  behind  them,  but  they  waited  for  her. 
She  grew  silent,  but  Guy  appealed  to  her.  *  She  ran  on  to  Char- 
lotte and  her  donkey,  but  at  the  next  gate  Guy  had  joined  com- 
pany again.  At  last  she  put  herself  under  her  mother's  wing,  and 
by  Keeping  with  her  did  pretty  well  all  the  time  she  was  at  East- 
hiU.  But  when  they  went  on,  she  was  riding  the  donkey,  and  it, 
as  donkeys  always  are,  was  resolved  on  keeping  a-head  of  the 
walkers,  so  that  as  Guy  kept  by  her  side,  it  was  a  more  absolute 
Ute^tite  than  ever. 

At  the  top  of  the  hiU  they  found  a  fine  view,  rich  and  exten- 
^ve,  broad  woods,  fields  waving  with  silvery  barley,  trim  meadowsi 
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tair  bazy  blue  distance,  and  a  dim  line  of  sea  beyond.  Tbis,  aa 
Amy  knew,  was  Ghiy*s  deligbt ;  and  further,  wbat  sbe  would  not 
tell  berself,  was  that  be  chiefly  cared  for  showing  it  to  her.  It 
was  so  natural  to  call  him  to  admire  everything  beautiful,  and  ask 
if  it  was  equal  to  Redclyffe,  that  she  found  herself  already  turning 
to  bim  to  participate  in  bis  pleasure,  as  be  pointed  out  all  that 
^va8  to  be  seen ;  but  she  recollected,  blushed,  and  left  her  mother  to 
speak.  He  had  much  to  show.  There  was  a  banging  wood  on 
one  side  of  the  bill,  whence  he  had  brought  her  more  than  one 
botanical  prize,  and  she  must  now  visit  their  native  haunts.  It 
was  too  great  a  scramble  for  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  with  aU  her  good 
will ;  Eveleen  was  to  be  kept  still,  and  not  to  tire  herself;  Laura 
did  not  care  for  botany,  nor  love  brambles ;  and  Amy  was  obliged 
to  stand  and  look  into  the  wood,  saying, '  No,  thank  you,  I  don*t 
think  I  can,'  and  then  run  back  to  Mary  and  Charles;  while 
Charlotte  was  loudly  calling  out  that  it  was  delightful  fan,  and 
that  she  was  very  stupid.  In  another  minute  Guy  bad  overtaken 
her,  and  in  bis  gentle,  persuasive  voice,  was  telling  her  it  was  very 
easy,  and  she  must  come  and  see  the  bird*s-nest  orchises.  She 
would  have  liked  it  above  all  things,  but  she  thought  it  very  kind 
of  Guy  not  to  seem  angry  when  she  said,  *  No,  thank  you.' 

Mary,  after  what  sbe  had  seen  yesterday,  could  not  guess  at 
the  real  reason,  or  sbe  Would  have  come  with  her;  but  she  thought 
Amy  was  tired,  and  would  rather  not.  Poor  Amy  was  tired, 
very  tired,  before  the  walk  was  over,  but  her  weary  looks  made 
it  worse,  for  Ghiy  offered  her  bis  arm.  *  No,  thank  you,'  she 
said,  *  I  am  getting  on  very  well ;'  and  sbe  trudged  on  reso- 
lutely, for  her  mother  was  in  the  carriage,  and  to  lag  behind  the 
others  would  surely  make  him  keep  with  her. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  very  sorry  for  her  fatigue,  but  Amy 
found  it  a  good  excuse  for  not  wandering  in  the  garden,*or  join- 
ing in  the  music.  It  bad  been  a  very  uncomfortable  day ;  sbo 
hoped  she  had  done  right ;  at  any  rate,  she  bad  the  peaceful 
conviction  of  having  tried  to  do  so. 

The  next  day.  Amy  was  steady  to  her  resolution.  No  reading 
with  the  two  youths,  though  Charles  scolded  her ;  sitting  in  her 
room  till  Guy  was  gone  out,  going  indoors  as  soon  as  she  beard 
him  return,  and  in  the  evening  staying  with  Charles  when  her 
sisters  and  cousins  went  out ;  but  this  did  not  answer,  for  Guy 
came  and  sat  by  them.  Sbe  moved  away  as  soon  as  possible, 
though  very  unwillingly ;  but  the  more  inclined  she  was  to  linger, 
the  more  she  thought  she  ought  to  go ;  so  miurmuring  something 
about  looking  for  Laura,  she  threw  on  her  scarf,  and  sprung 
to  the  window.  Her  muslin  caught  on  the  bolt,  she  turned, 
Guy  was  already  disentanglij^g  it,  and  sbe  met  bis  eye.    It  was 
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full  of  anxioiis,  pleading  inqoiry,  which  to  her  seemed  upbraid* 
ing,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  exclaimed,  hurriedly, 
''Thank  jou;  no  harm  done!'  and  darted  into  the  garden, 
frightened  to  feel  her  face  glowing  and  her  heart  throbbing. 
She  could  not  help  looking  back  to  see  if  he  was  following.  No, 
he  was  not  attempting  it ;  he  was  leaning  against  the  window, 
and  on  she  hastened,  the  perception  dawning  on  her  that  she 
was  hurting  him ;  he  might  think  her  rude,  imkind,  capricious, 
he  who  had  always  been  so  kind  to  her,  and  when  he  was  going 
away  so  soon.  '  But  it  is  right ;  it  must  be  done,'  said  little 
Amy  to  herself,  standing  stm,  now  that  she  was  out  of  sight. 
'  If  I  was  wrong  before,  I  must  bear  it  now,  and  he  will  see 
the  r'ghts  of  it  sooner  or  later.  The  worst  of  all  would  be  my 
not  doing  the  very  most  right  to  please  any  body.  Besides  he 
can't  reaoLy  care  for  missing  siUy  little  Amy  when  he  has  mamma 
and  Charhe.  And  he  is  gomgaway,  so  it  will  be  easier  to  begin 
rig^hi  when  he  comes  back.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  must  be  done. 
I'U  get  Charlie  to  tell  me  what  he  was  saying  about  the  painted 
glass.' 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

Oh,  thou  child  of  many  prayera  I 
Life  hath  quicksands — ^hfe  hath  i 
Care  and  age  come  unawares. 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tone, 

Morning  rises  into  noon. 

May  glides  onward  into  June. — ^LoHonixow. 

*  TT7HAT  is  the  matter  with  Amy  P  What  makes  her  so  odd  P' 

VV  asked  Charles,  as  his  mother  came  to  wish  him  good 
lught. 

'  Poor  little  dear  1  don't  take  any  notice,'  was  all  the  answer 
he  received ;  and  seeing  that  he  was  to  be  told  no  more,  he  held 
his  peace. 

Laura  understood  without  being  told.  She,  too,  had  thought 
Guy  and  Amy  were  a  great  deal  together,  and  combining  various 
observations,  she  perceived  that  her  mother  must  have  given 
Amy  a  caution.  She  therefore  set  herself,  like  a  good  sister,  to 
shelter  Amy  as  much  as  she  could,  save  her  from  awkward  situ- 
ations, and,  above  all,  to  prevent  her  altered  manner  from  being 
remarked.  This  was  the  less  difficult,  as  Eveleen  was  subdued 
and  languid,  and  more  inclined  to  lie  on  the  sofa  and  read  than 
ic  look  out  for  mirth. 

As  to  poor  little  Amy,  her  task  was  in  one  way  become  leM 
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hard,  for  Ouj  had  ceased  to  haunt  her,  and  seemed  to  make  it 
his  business  to  avoid  all  that  could  cause  her  embarrassment ; 
but  in  another  way  it  hurt  her  much  more,  for  she  now  saw  the 
pain  she  was  causing.  If  obliged  to  do  anything  for  her,  ho 
would  g^ve  a  look  as  if  to  ask  pardon,  and  then  her  rebelhous 
heart  would  so  throb  with  joy  as  to  cause  her  dismay  at  having 
let  herself  fall  into  so  hateral  a  habit  as  wishing  to  attract 
attention.  What  a  struggle  it  was  not  to  obey  the  impulse  of 
turning  to  him  for  the  smfle  with  which  he  would  greet  anything 
in  conversation  that  interested  them  both,  and  how  wrong  she 
thought  it  not  to  be  more  consoled  when  she  saw  him  talking  to 
Eveleen,  or  to  any  of  the  others,  as  if  he  was  doin^  very  well 
without  her.  This  did  not  ofben  happen ;  he  was  evidently  out 
of  spirits,  and  thoughtful,  and  Amy  was  afj»id  some  storm  might 
be  gathering  respecting  Mr.  Sebastian  Dixon,  about  whontthfiie 
alwm  seemed  to  be  some  imcomfortable  mystery. 

Htfrs.  Edmonstone  saw  everything,  and  said  nothing.  She 
was  very  sorry  for  them  both,  but  she  could  not  interfere,  and 
could  only  hope  she  had  done  right,  and  protected  Amy  as  far 
as  she  was  able.  She  was  vexed  now  and  then  to  see  Eveleen 
give  knowing  smiles  and  significant  glances,  feared  that  she 
guessed  what  was  going  on,  and  wondered  whether  to  c^ve  her 
a  hint  not  to  add  to  Amy's  confusion ;  but  her  great  dislike  to 
enter  on  such  a  subject  prevailed,  and  she  left  things  to  take 
their  course,  thinking  that,  for  once,  Guy's  departure  would  be 
a  relief. 

The  approach  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  party  of  pleasure 
was  one  of  the  best  cures  for  Eveleen's  ailments,  and  the  even- 
ing before  Mary's  tea-drinking,  she  was  in  high  spirits,  laughing 
aiKl  talking  a  great  deal,  and  addressing  herself  chiefiy  to  Guy. 
He  exerted  himself  to  answer,  but  it  did  not  come  with  life  and 
spirit,  his  counteance  did  not  light  up,  and  at  last  Eveleen  said, 
*  Ah !  I  see  I  am  a  d^mdful  bore.  I'll  go  away,  and  leave  you 
to  repose.' 

'  Lady  Eveleen !'  he  exclaimed  ia  consternation ;  '  what  liave 
I  been  doing — ^what  have  I  been  thinking  of?' 

*  Nay,  that  is  best  known  to  yourself,  thoi^  I  think  perhaps 
I  could  divine,'  said  she,  with  that  archness  and  grace  that 
always  seemed  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impression  that  her 
proceedings  might  have  given.     *  Shall  I P' 

'  No,  no,'  he  answered,  colouring  crimson,  and  then  trying  to 
laugh  off  his  confusion,  and  find  some  answer,  but  without 
success ;  and  Eveleen,  perceiving  her  aunt's  eyes  were  upon  her, 
suddenly  recollected  that  she  had  gone  quite  as  far  as  decorum 
allowed,  and  made  as  masterly  a  retreat  as  the  circumstances 
pumitted. 
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*  Well,  1  have  always  thought  a  *  penny  for  your  thoughts' 
the  boldest  offer  in  the  world,  and  now  it  is  proved.* 

This  scene  made  Mrs.  Edmonstone  doubly  annoyed,  the  next 
morning,  at  waking  with  a  disabling  headache,  which  made  it 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  attempt  going  to  Mary  Ross's  fete. 
With  great  sincerity,  Amy  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at 
home,  but  she  thought  it  would  only  be  making  the  change 
more  remarkable ;  she  did  not  wish  Mary  to  be  disappointed ; 
among  so  many  ladies,  Amy  could  easily  avoid  getting  into 
difHcultics;  while  Laura  would,  she  trusted,  be  able  to  keep 
Eveleen  in  order. 

The  day  was  snnny,  and  all  went  off  to  admiration.  The  gen- 
tlemen presided  over  the  cricket,  and  the  ladies  over  *  blind  man's 
buff'  and  *  thread  my  needle;'  but  perhaps  Mary  was  a  little 
disappointed  that,  though  she  had  Sir  Guy's  bodily  presence,  the 
peculiar  blitheness  and  animation  which  he  usually  shed  around 
him  were  missing.  He  simg  at  church,  he  filled  tiny  cups  from 
huge  pitchers  of  tea,  he  picked  up  and  pacified  a  screaming  child 
that  had  tumbled  off  a  gate — he  was  as  good-natured  and  useful 
as  possible,  but  he  was  not  his  joyous  and  brilliant  self. 

Amy  devoted  herself  to  the  smallest  fry,  played  assiduously 
ior  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  a  fat,  grave  boy  of  three,  who 
stood  about  a  yard-and-a-half  from  her,  solemnly  throwing  a  ball 
into  her  lap,  and  never  catching  it  again,  took  charge  of  many 
caps  and  bonnets,  and  walked  about  with  Louisa  Harper,  a  com- 
panion whom  no  one  envied  her. 

In  conclusion,  the  sky  clouded  over,  it  became  chilly,  and  a 
■hower  began  to  fall.  Laura  pursued  Eveleen,  and  Amy  hunted 
up  Charlotte  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  field,  v  here  she  was 
the  very  centre  of  *  winding  up  the  clock,'  and  sorely  against 
her  will,  dragged  her  off  the  wet  grass.  About  sixty  yards  fr.:m 
the  house,  Guy  met  them  with  an  umbrella,  which,  without 
speaking,  he  g^ve  to  Charlotte.  Amy  said,  '  Thank  you,'  and 
again  came  that  look.  Chc^lotte  rattled  on,  and  hung  back  to 
tflJk  to  Guy,  so  that  Amy  couM  not  hasten  on  without  leaving 
her  shelterless.  It  may  be  believed  that  she  had  the  conversa- 
tion to  herself.  At  the  door  they  met  Mary  and  her  father, 
going  to  dismiss  their  fiock,  who  hsid  taken  refuge  in  a  cart-shed 
«t  the  oth'wT  end  of  the  field.  Guy  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any 
use ;  Mr.  Boss  said  no  :  and  Mary  begged  Amy  and  Charlotte 
to  go  up  to  her  room,  and  change  their  wet  shoes. 

There,  Amy  would  fain  have  stayed,  flushed  and  agitated  as 
those  looks  made  her;  but  Charlotte  was  in  wild  spirits,  delighted 
at  havinff  been  caught  in  the  rain,  and  obliged  to  wear  shoe?  a 
mile  too  lai*ge,  ajid  eaji^er  to  {fo  and  share  tbe  fuu  in  tlie  drawili;^ 
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room.  There,  in  the  twilight,  they  found  a  mass  of  young 
ladies  herded  together,  making  a  confused  soimd  of  laughter,  and 
giggling,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  Amy  could  just  see 
Guy  sitting  alone  in  a  dark  comer. 

Charlotte's  tongue  was  soon  the  loudest  in  the  medley,  to  which 
Amy  did  not  at  first  attend,  till  she  heard  Charlotte  saying — 

*  Ah !  you  should  hear  Ghiy  sing  that.' 

*  What  ?'  she  whispered  to  Eveleen. 

*  *  The  Land  of  the  Leal,' '  was  the  ans:7»fr. 

*  I  wish  he  would  sing  it  now,'  said  Ellen  Harper. 

*  This  darkness  would  he  just  the  time  for  music,'  said  Ereleen; 
'it  is  quite  a  witching  time.' 

*Why  don't  you  ask  him?'  said  Ellen.  *Come,  Charlotte, 
there's  a  good  girl,  go  and  ask  him.' 

*  Shall  I  ?'  said  Charlotte,  whispering  and  giggling  with  an 
affectation  of  shyness. 

*  No,  no,  Charlotte,'  said  Laura. 

*  No !  why  not  ?'  said  Eveleen.     *  Don't  he  afiraid,  Charlotte.* 

*  He  is  so  grave,'  said  Charlotte. 

Eveleen  had  been  growing  wilder  and  less  guarded  all  day,  and 
now,  partly  liking  to  tease  and  surprise  the  others,  and  partly 
emboldened  by  the  darkness,  she  answered, — 

*  It  will  do  him  all  manner  of  good.  Here,  Charlotte,  I'll  tell 
jou  how  to  make  him.     Tell  him  Amy  wants  him  to  do  it.' 

*  Ay !  tell  him  so,'  cried  Ellen,  and  they  laughed  in  a  manner 
that  overpowered  Amy  with  horror  and  shyness.  She  sprung  to 
seize  Charlotte,  and  stop  her ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  Louisa 
Harper  caught  her  arm,  and  Laura's  grave  orders  were  drowned 
in  a  univei^  titter,  and  suppressed  exclamation, — '  Go,  Char- 
lotte, go  ;  we  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't !' 

*  Stop !'  Amy  struggled  to  cry,  breaking  from  Louisa,  and 
springing  up  in  a  sort  of  agony.  Guy,  who  had  such  a  horror 
of  singing  anything  deep  in  pathos  or  religious  feeling  to  mixed 
or  xmfit  auditors,  asked  to  do  so  in  her  name !  *  Stop !  oh,  Char- 
lotte !'  It  was  too  late ;  Charlotte,  thoughtless  with  merriment, 
amused  at  vexing  Laura,  set  up  with  applause,  and  confident  in 
Ghiy's  good  nature,  had  come  to  him,  and  was  saying, — *  Oh,  Guy! 
Amy  wants  you  to  come  and  sing  us  the  '  Land  of  the  Leal.' ' 

Amy  saw  him  start  up.  What  did  he  think  of  her  ?  Oh, 
what !  He  stepped  towards  them.  The  silly  girls  cowered  as  if 
they  had  roused  a  lion.  His  voice  was  not  loud — it  was  almost 
as  gentle  as  usual ;  but  it  quivered,  as  if  it  was  hard  to  keep  it 
80,  and,  as  well  as  she  could  see,  his  face  was  rigid  and  stem  a» 
iron.  '  Did  you  wish  it  ?'  he  said  addressing  himself  to  her,  as 
if  she  was  the  only  person  present. 
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Hei'  breath  was  almost  gone.  *  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she 
Mtered.  She  could  not  exculpate  herself;  she  saw  it  looked  like 
an  idle,  almost  like  an  indecorous  trick,  unkind,  everything 
abhorrent  to  her  and  to  him,  especially  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  His  eyes  were  on  her,  his  head  bent  towards  her ;  he 
waited  for  an  answer.  'I  beg  your  pardon,'  was  all  she  could  say. 

There  was — ^yes,  there  was — one  of  those  fearful  flashes  of  lug 
kindling  eye.  She  felt  as  if  she  was  shrinking  to  nothing ;  she 
heard  him  say,  in  a  low,  hoarse  tone, '  I  am  afraid  I  cannot ;' 
then  Mr.  Eoss,  Mary,  lights  came  in ;  there  was  a  bustle  and 
eonfusion,  and  when  next  she  was  clearly  conscious,  Laura  was 
ordering  the  carriage. 

When  it  came,  there  was  an  inquiry  for  Sir  Guy. 

'  He  is  gone  home,'  said  Mr.  Boss.  '  I  met  him  in  the  passage, 
and  wished  him  good  night.' 

rir.  Boss  did  not  add  what  he  afberwards  told  his  daughter, 
that  Guy  seemed  not  to  know  whether  it  was  raining  or  not ; 
that  he  had  put  an  umbrella  into  his  hand,  and  seen  hirn  march 
off  at  full  speed,  through  the  pouring  rain,  with  it  under  his  arm. 

The  ladies  entered  the  carriage.  Amy  leant  back  in  her  comer; 
Laura  forbore  to  scold  either  Eveleen  or  Charlotte  till  she  could 
have  them  separately ;  Eveleen  was  silent,  because  she  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  effect  she  had  produced,  and  Charlotte,  because  she 
knew  there  was  a  scolding  impending  over  her. 

They  found  no  one  in  the  drawing-room  but  Mr.  Edmonstone 
and  Charles,  who  said  they  had  heard  the  door  open,  and  Ghiy 
run  upstairs,  but  they  supposed  he  was  wet  through,  as  he  had 
not  niade  his  appearance.  It  was  very  inhospitable  in  the  girls 
not  to  have  made  room  for  him  in  the  carriage. 

Amy  went  to  see  how  her  mother  was,  longing  to  tell  her 
whole  trouble,  but  found  her  asleep,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
till  the  morrow.  Poor  child,  she  slept  very  little,  but  she  would 
not  go  to  her  mother  before  breakfast,  lest  she  should  provoke 
the  headache  into  staying  another  day.  Gxiy  was  going  by  the 
train  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  she  was  resolved  that  something 
should  be  done ;  so,  as  soon  as  her  father  had  wished  Guy  good 
bye,  and  ridden  off  to  his  justice  meeting,  she  entreated  her 
mother  to  come  into  the  dressing-room,  and  hear  what  she  had 
to  say. 

'  Oh,  mamma !  the  most  dreadful  thing  has  happened !'  and, 
hiding  her  face,  she  told  her  story,  ending  with  a  burst  of  weep- 
ing as  she  said  how  Guy  was  displeased.  '  And  well  he  might 
be  I  That  after  all  that  has  vexed  him  this  week,  I  should  t^ize 
him  with  such  a  trick.    Oh,  mamma^  what  must  he  think  P* 
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*  My  dear,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  silliness ;  but  you  need  not 
treat  it  as  if  it  was  so  very  shocking.' 

'  Oh,  but  it  hurt  him !  He  was  angry,  and  now  I  know  how  it 
is,  he  is  angry  with  himself  for  being  angry,  Oh,  how  foolish 
I  have  been?   What  shall  I  do ?' 

*  Perhaps  we  can  let  him  know  it  was  not  your  fault,'  said 
Mrs.  Edmonstone,  thinking  it  might  be  very  salutary  for  Char- 
lotte to  send  her  to  confess. 

*  Do  you  think  so  ?'  cried  Amy,  eagerly.  '  Oh !  that  would 
make  it  all  comfortable.  Only  it  was  partly  mine,  for  not  keep- 
ing Charlotte  in  better  order,  and  we  mu^  not  throw  it  all  on 
her  and  Eveleen.    You  think  we  may  tell  him  ?' 

'  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fancy  you  let  your 
name  be  so  used.' 

A  message  came  for  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  and  while  she  was 
attending  to  it.  Amy  hastened  away,  fully  believing  that  her 
mother  had  authorized  her  to  go  and  exphun  it  to  Guy,  and  ask 
his  pardon.  It  was  what  she  thought  the  natural  thing  to  do 
and  she  was  soon  by  his  side,  as  she  saw  him  pacing,  with  folded 
arms,  imder  the  wall. 

Much  had  lately  been  passing  in  Guy's  mind.  He  had  gone 
on  floating  on  the  sunny  stream  of  life  at  HoUywell,  too  happy 
to  observe  its  especial  charm  till  the  change  in  Amy's  manner 
cast  a  sudden  gloom  over  all.  Not  till  then  did  he  understand 
his  own  feelings,  and  recognise  in  her  the  being  he  had  dreamt 
of.  Amy  was  what  made  HoUywell  precious  to  him.  Sternly 
as  he  was  wont  to  treat  his  impulses,  he  did  not  look  on  his 
affection  as  an  earthbom  fancy,  liable  to  draw  him  from  higher 
things,  and,  therefore,  to  be  combated ;  he  deemed  her  rather 
a  gmde  and  guard  whose  love  might  arm  him,  soothe  him,  and 
encourage  him.  Yet  he  had  little  hope,  for  he  did  not  do  justice 
to  his  powers  of  inspiring  affection ;  no  one  could  distrust  his 
temper  and  his  character  as  much  as  he  did  himself,  and  with  his 
anc^try  and  the  doom  he  believed  attached  to  his  race,  with  his 
own  youth  and  untried  principles,  with  his  imdesirable  connexions, 
and  the  reseirve  he  was  obliged  to  exercise  regarding  tham,  he 
<»n8idered  himself  as  objectionable  a  person  as  could  weQl  be  foimd^ 
as  yet  untouched  by  any  positive  crime,  and  he  respected  the 
Edmonstones  too  much  to  suppose  that  these  disadvantages  could 
be  counterbalanced  for  a  moment  by  his  position ;  indeed,  he 
interpreted  Amy's  coolness  by  supposing  that  there  was  a  desire 
to  discourage  his  attentions.  No  poor  tutor  or  penniless  cousin 
ever  felt  he  was  doing  a  more  desperate  thing  in  confessing  an 
attachment^  than  did  Sir  Ghiy  Morville  when  he  determined  that 
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all  should  be  told,  at  the  riak^of  losing  her  for  eyer,  and  closing 
against  himself  the  doors  of  his  happy  home.  It  was  not  right 
and  fair  hj  her  parents,  he  thought,  so  to  regard  their  daughter, 
and  live  in  the  same  house  with  his  sentiments  unavowed,  and  as 
to  Amy  herself,  if  his  feelings  had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  sensi- 
tiveness that  he  must  needs  behave  like  an  angry  lion,  because 
her  name  had  been  dragged  into  an  idle  joke,  it  was  high  time  it 
should  be  explained,  unpropitious  as  the  moment  might  be  for 
declaring  his  attachment,  when  he  had  manifested  such  a  temper 
as  any  woman  might  dread.  Thus  he  made  up  his  mind  tha^ 
come  of  it  what  might,  he  would  not  leave  HoUywell  that  day 
till  the  truth  was  told.  Just  as  he  was  turning  to  find  Mra 
Edmonstone  and  '  put  his  fate  to  the  touch,'  a  litUe  figure  stood 
beside  ^im,  and  Amy's  own  sweet,  low  tones  were  saying 
imploringly,— 

'  Guy,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  you  were  so  teased 
last  night' 

*  Don't  think  of  it ! '  said  he,  taken  extremely  by  surprise. 
'It  was  our  faulty  I  could  not  stop  it;  I  should  have  kept 

Charlotte  in  better  order,  but  they  would  not  let  her  hear  me. 
I  knew  it  was  what  you  dislike  particularly,  and  I  was  very  sorry.' 

*  You — I  was — I  was.  But  no  matter  now.  Amy,'  he  added 
earnestly,  'may  I  ask  you  to  walk  on  with  me  a  little  way? 
I  must  say  something  to  you.' 

Was  this  what  'mamma'  objected  to  ?  Oh  no  I  Amy  felt  she 
must  stay  now,  and,  in  truth,  she  was  glad  it  was  right,  though 
her  heart  beat  fast,  fast,  faster,  as  Guy,  pulling  down  a  long, 
trailing  branch  of  Noisette  rose,  and  twisting  it  in  his  hand, 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  then  spoke  collectedly,  and  without 
hesitation,  though  with  the  tremulousness  of  subdued  agitation, 
looking  the  while  not  at  her,  but  straight  before  him. 

'  You  ought  to  be  told  why  your  woi-ds  and  looks  have  such 
effect  on  me  as  to  make  me  behave  as  I  did  last  night  Shame 
on  me  for  such  conduct  1  I  know  its  evil,  and  how  preposterous 
it  must  make  what  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  has  been,  but  almost  ever  since  I  came  here,  a  feeling  has  been 
growing  up  in  me  towards  you,  such,  as  I  can  never  have  for  any 
one  else.' 

The  flame  rushed  into  Amy's  cheeks,  and  no  one  could  have 
told  what  she  felt,  as  he  paused  again,  and  then  went  on  speaking 
more  quickly,  as  if  his  emotion  was  less  under  controL 

'  If  ever  there  is  to  be  happiness  for  me  on  earth,  it  must  be 
through  you ;  as  you,  for  the  last  three  years,  have  been  all  my 
brightness  here.     What  I  feel  for  you  is  beyond  all  power  of 
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idling  joa,  Amy!  But  I  know  fuU  well  all  there  is  against  me — > 
I  know  I  am  untried,  and  how  can  I  dare  to  ask  one  bom  ta 
brightness  and  happiness  to  share  the  doom  of  my  family  ?' 

Amy's  impulse  was  that  anything  shared  with  him  would  be 
welcome ;  but  the  strength  of  the  feeling  stifled  the  power  of 
expression,  and  she  could  not  utter  a  word. 

*  It  seems  selfish  even  to  dream  of  it,'  he  proceeded ;  *  yet 
I  must, — 1  cannot  help  it.  To  feel  that  I  had  your  love  to  keep 
me  safe,  to  know  that  you  watched  for  me,  prayed  for  me,  were 
my  own,  my  Verena, — oh  Amy !  it  would  be  more  joy  thaa 
I  have  ever  dared  to  hope  for.  But  mind,'  he  added,  after  another 
brief  pause,  *  I  would  not  even  ask  you  to  answer  me  now,  far  less 
to  bind  yourself,  even  if — if  it  were  possible.  I  know  my  trial 
is  not  come;  and  were  I  to  render  myself,  by  positive  act, 
unworthy  even  to  think  of  you,  it  would  be  too  dreadful  to  have 
entangled  you,  and  made  you  unhappy.  No.  I  speak  now, 
because  I  ought  not  to  remain  here  with  such  feelings  unknown 
to  your  father  and  mother.' 

At  that  moment,  dose  on  the  other  side  of  the  box-tree  clump, 
were  heard  the  wheels  of  Charles's  garden-chair,  and  Charlotte's 
voice  talking  to  him,  as  he  made  his  morning  tour  roimd  the 
garden.  Amy  flew  ofl*,  like  a  little  bird  to  its  nest,  and  never 
stopped  till,  breathless  and  crimson,  she  darted  into  the  dressing 
room,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  with  her  face  hidden  in 
her  mother's  lap,  exclaimed,  in  panting,  half-smothered  whispers, 
which  needed  all  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  intuition  to  make  them 
intelligible, — 

'  O  mamma,  mamma,  he  says — ^he  says  he  loves  me !' 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  not  so  very  much  surprised; 
but  she  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  raise  and  kiss  the  burning 
face,  and  see,  at  a  moment's  glance,  how  bright  was  the  gleam 
of  frightened  joy,  in  the  downcast  eye  and  troubled  smile ;  when 
two  knocks,  gpiven  rapidly,  were  heard,  and  almost  at  the  same 
zt  oment  the  door  opened,  and  Guy  stood  before  her,  his  face 
no  less  glowing  than  that  which  Amy  buried  again  on  her 
mother's  knee. 

'  Come  in,  Guy,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  as  he  stood  doubtful 
for  a  moment  at  the  door,  and  there  was  a  sweet  smile  of  proud, 
joyful  aflection  on  her  face,  conveying  even  more  encouragement 
than  her  tone.  Amy  raised  her  head,  and  moved  as  if  to  leave 
the  room. 

'  Don't  go,'  he  said,  earnestly, '  unless  you  wish  it.' 

Amy  did  not  wish  it,  especially  now  that  she  had  her  mother 
to  save  her  confusion,  and  she  sat  on  a  footstool,  holding  her 
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mother's  hand,  looking  up  to  Guy,  whenever  she  felt  bold  enough, 
and  hanging  down  her  head  when  he  said  what  showed  how  much 
more  highly  he  prized  her  than  silly  little  Amy  could  deserve. 

*  You  know  what  I  am  come  to  say,'  he  began,  standing  by  the 
mantel-shelf,  as  was  his  wont  in  his  conferences  with  Mrs.  Ed 
monstone ;  and  he  repeated  the  same  in  substance  as  he  had  said 
to  Amy  in  the  garden,  though  with  less  calmness  and  coherence, 
and  far  more  warmth  of  expression,  as  if,  now  that  she  was  pro- 
tected by  her  mother's  presence,  he  exercised  less  force  in  self- 
restraint. 

Never  was  any  one  happier  than  was  Mrs.  Edmonstone ;  loving 
Guy  so  heartily,  seeing  the  beauty  of  his  character  in  each  word, 
rqoicing  that  such  affection  should  be  bestowed  on  her  little 
Amy,  exulting  in  her  having  won  such  a  heart,  and  touched  and 
gratified  by  the  free  confidence  with  which  both  had  at  once  has- 
tened to  pour  out  all  to  her,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  in  the  full 
ebullition  of  their  warm  young  love.  The  only  difficulty  was  to 
bring  herself  to  speak  with  prudence  becoming  her  position, 
whilst  she  was  sympathizing  with  them  as  ardently  as  if  she  wa« 
not  older  than  both  of  them  put  together.  When  Guy  spoke  of 
himself  as  unproved,  and  imdeserving  of  trust,  it  was  all  she  could 
do  to  keep  from  declaring  there  was  no  one  whom  she  thought 
80  safe. 

*  While  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  Guy?' 

*  If  you  tell  me  to  hope !  Oh,  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  is  it  wrong 
that  an  earthly  incentive  to  persevere  should  have  power  which 
sometimes  seems  greater  than  the  true  one  P' 

*  There  is  the  best  and  strongest  ground  of  all  for  trusting 
you,'  said  she.  *  If  you  spoke  of  keeping  right  only  for  Amy's  sake, 
then  I  might  fear ;  but  when  she  is  second,  there  is  confidence 
indeed.' 

'  If  speaking  were  all !'  said  Gkiy. 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  say,'  she  proceeded ;  'you  know 
you  are  very  young,  and  though — though  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  say  so  in  my  own  person,  a  prudent  woman  would  say,  that 
you  have  seen  so  little  of  the  world,  that  you  may  easily  meet  a 
person  you  would  like  better  than  such  a  quiet  little  dull  thing 
as  your  guardian's  daughter.' 

The  look  that  he  cast  on  Amy  was  worth  seeing,  and  then, 
with  a  smile,  he  answered — 

'  I  am  glad  you  don't  say  it  in  your  own  person.' 
'  It  is  very  bold  and  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  anything  at 
all  in  papa's  absence,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  smiling ;  *  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  think  in  the  same  way,  that  things  ought  to  re- 
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main  as  they  are,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  allow  you  to  be, 
or  to  feel,  otherwise  than  entirely  at  liberty.' 

*  I  dare  say  it  may  be  right  in  you,'  said  Ghiy,  grudgingly. 
'  However,  I  must  not  complain.  It  is  too  much  that  you  should 
not  reject  me  altogether.' 

To  all  three  that  space  was  as  bright  a  gleam  of  sunshine  aa 
ever  embellished  life,  so  short  as  to  be  free  from  a  single  care,  a 
perfectly  serenely  happy  present,  the  more  joyous  from  having 
been  preceded  by  vexations,  each  of  the  two  young  things  learning 
that  there  was  love  where  it  was  most  precious.  Guy  especially, 
isolated  and  lonely  as  he  stood  in  life,  with  his  fear  and  mistrust 
of  himself,  was  now  not  only  allowed  to  love,  and  assured  beyond 
his  hopes  that  Amy  returned  his  affection,  but  found  himself 
thus  welcomed  by  the  mother,  and  gathered  into  the  family  where 
his  warm  feelings  had  taken  up  their  abode,  while  he  believed 
himself  regarded  only  as  a  guest  and  a  stranger. 

They  talked  on,  with  happy  silences  between,  Guy  standing 
an  the  time  with  his  branch  of  roses  in  his  hand,  and  Amy  look- 
ing up  to  him,  and  trying  to  realize  it,  and  to  understand  why  she 
was  so  very,  very  happy. 

No  one  thought  of  time  till  Charlotte  rushed  in,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, crying— 

*  Oh,  here  yon  are !  We  could  not  think  what  had  become  of 
you.  There  has  Deloraine  been  at  the  door  these  ten  minutes, 
and  Charlie  sent  me  to  find  you,  for  he  says  if  you  are  too  late 
for  Mrs.  Henley's  dinner,  she  will  write  such  an  account  of  you 
to  Philip  as  you  will  never  get  over.' 

Very  little  of  this  was  heard,  there  was  only  the  instinctive 
consternation  of  being  too  late.  They  started  up,  Guy  threw 
down  his  roses,  caught  Amy's  hand  and  pressed  it,  while  she  bent 
down  her  head,  hiding  the  renewed  blush ;  he  dashed  out  of  the 
room,  and  up  to  his  own,  while  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  Charlotte 
hurried  down.  In  another  second,  he  was  back  again,  and  once 
more  Amy  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand  on  hers — 

*  Good-bye !'  he  said ;  and  she  whispered  another  *  Good-bye  P 
the  only  words  she  had  spoken. 

One  moment  more  he  lingered, — 

*My  Verena!'  said  he;  but  the  hurrying  sounds  in  the  hall 
warned  him — he  sprang  down  to  the  drawing-room.  Even  Charles 
was  on  the  alert,  standing,  leaning  against  the  table,  and  looking 
eager ;  but  Guy  had  not  time  to  let  him  speak,  he  only  shook 
hands,  and  wished  good-bye,  with  a  sort  of  vehement  agitated 
cordiality,  concealed  by  his  haste. 

*  Where's  Amy?'  cried  Cliarlotte.  'Amy!  Is  not  she  coming 
to  wish  him  good-bye  ?' 
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He  said  sometliing,  of  which  ^ap  stairs*  was  the  only  audible 
word ;  held  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  hsuid  fast,  while  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice — *  You  shall  hear  from  papa  to-morrow,*  then  sprung 
on  his  horse,  and  looked  up.  Amy  was  at  the  window,  he  saw 
her  head  bending  forward,  under  i1»  veil  of  curls,  in  the  midst  of 
the  roses  round  the  lattice ;  their  eyes  met  once  more,  he  gave 
one  beamy  smile,  then  rode  ofiP  at  full  speed,  with  Bustle  racing 
afoer  him,  while  Amy  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  bed,  and 
with  hands  clasped  over  her  face,  prayed  that  she  might  be  thank- 
ful enough,  and  never  be  unworthy  of  him. 

Every  one  wanted  to  get  rid  of  every  one  else  except  Mrs. 
Edmonstone ;  for  all  but  Charlotte  guessed  at  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  even  she  perceived  that  something  was  going  on.  Lady 
Eveleen  was  in  a  state  of  great  curiosity;  but  she  had  mercy,  she 
knew  that  they  must  tell  each  other  before  it  came  to  her  turn, 
and  very  good-naturedly  she  invited  Charlotte  to  come  into  the 
garden  with  her,  and  kept  her  out  of  the  way  by  a  full  aoooont 
of  her  last  fancy  ball,  given  with  so  much  spirit  and  humour  that 
Charlotte  could  not  help  attending. 

Charles  and  Laura  gained  little  by  this  kind  manoeuvre,  for 
^heir  mother  was  gone  up  again  to  Amy,  and  they  could  only 
make  a  few  conjectures.  Charles  nursed  his  right  hand,  and  asked 
Laura  how  hers  felt  P  She  looked  up  from  her  work,  to  which  she 
had  begun  to  apply  herself  diligently,  and  gazed  at  him  inquir- 
ingly, as  if  to  see  whether  he  intended  anything. 

*•  For  my  part,'  he  added,  '  I  certainly  thought  he  meant  to 
carry  off  the  hands  of  some  of  the  family.' 

'  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  hear  it  explamed,'  said  Laura,  quietly. 

'  Soon !  If  I  had  as  many  available  legs  as  you,  would  I  wait 
for  other  people's  soon.' 

'  I  should  think  she  had  rather  be  lefk  to  mamma,'  said  Laur% 
going  on  with  her  work. 

'  Then  you  do  think  there  is  something  in  it  ?'  said  Charles, 
peering  up  in  her  face ;  but  he  saw  he  was  teasing  her,  recollected 
that  she  had  long  seemed  out  of  spirits,  and  forebore  to  say  any 
more.  He  was,  however,  too  impatient  to  remain  longer  quiet, 
and  presently  Laura  saw  him  adjusting  his  crutches. 

'  O  Charlie !  I  am  sure  it  will  only  be  troublesome.' 

'  I  am  going  to  my  own  room,'  said  Charles,  hopping  off.  '  1 
presume  you  don't  wish  to  forbid  that.' 

His  room  had  a  door  into  the  dressing-room,  so  that  it  was  an 
excellent  place  for  discovering  all  from  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  exclude  him,  and  he  did  not  believe  he  shoidd  be  unwelcome ; 
for  thoush  he  might  pretend  it  was  all  fun  and  curiosity,  he 
illy  kved  his  httle  Amy. 
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The  tap  of  his  crutches,  and  the  slow  motion  with  which  he 
raised  himself  from  step  to  step,  was  heard ;  and  Am j,  who  was 
leaning  against  her  mother,  started  up,  exclaiming — 

'  O  mamma,  here  comes  Charlie !  May  I  tell  him  ?  I  am  sure 
I  can't  meet  him  without.' 

*  I  suspect  he  has  guessed  it  already,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone, 
going  to  open  the  door,  just  as  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  then  leaving  them. 

*  Well,  Amy,'  said  he,  looking  fidl  at  her  carnation  cheeks, 
^  are  you  prepared  to  see  me  turn  lead-coloured,  and  fall  into  con- 
vulsions, like  the  sister  with  the  spine  complaint  ?' 

*  O  Charlie !    You  know  it.    But  how?* 

Amy  was  helping  him  to  the  sofa,  laid  him  down,  and  sat  by 
him  on  the  old  footstool ;  he  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
she  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Well,  Amy,  I  give  you  joy,  my  small  woman,'  said  he,  talking 
the  more  nonsense  because  of  the  fulness  in  his  throat ;  '  and  I 
iiope  you  give  me  credit  for  amazing  self-denial  in  so  doing.' 

'  O  Charlie — dear  Charlie !'  and  she  kissed  him,  she  coijJd  not 
blush  more,  poor  little  thing,  for  she  had  already  reached  her 
utmost  capability  of  redness — *  it  is  no  such  thing.' 

*  No  such  thing !  What  has  tmmed  you  into  a  turkey-cock 
all  at  once,  or  what  made  him  nearly  squeeze  off  my  unfortunate 
fingers  ?    No  such  thing,  indeed !' 

'  I  mean — I  mean,  it  is  not  that.  We  are  bo  very  young,  and 
I  am  so  silly.' 

'  Is  that  his  reason  ?' 

'  You  must  make  me  so  much  better  and  wiser.  Oh,  if  I  could 
but  be  good  enough !' 

'  For  that  matter,  I  don't  think  any  one  else  would  be  good 
enough  to  take  care  of  such  a  silly  little  thing.  But  what  is  the 
that,  that  it  is,  or  is  not  ?' 

'  Nothing  now,  only  when  we  are  older.  At  least,  you  know 
papa  has  not  heard  it.' 

*  Provided  my  father  gives  his  consent,  as  the  Irish  yoimg  lady 
added  to  all  her  responses  through  the  marriage  service.  But 
tell  me  all  —  all  you  like,  I  mean — for  you  will  have  loverg* 
secrets  now,  Amy.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  had,  meantime,  gone  down  to  Laura.  Poor 
Laura,  as  soon  as  her  brother  had  left  the  room,  she  allowed  the 
fixed  composure  of  her  face  to  relax  into  a  restless,  harassed, 
almost  miserable  expression,  and  walked  up  and  down  with  agi- 
tated steps. 

*  O  wealth,  wealth !' — ^her  lips  formed  the  words,  without  utter- 
ing them — '  what  cruel  differences  it  makes  I    All  smooth  hero  I 
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Young,  not  to  be  trusted,  with  strange  reserves,  discreditable  con- 
nexions,— ^that  family, — ^that  fearful  temper,  showing  itself  even 
to  her !  All  will  be  overlooked !  Papa  will  be  delighted,  I  know 
he  will !  And  how  is  it  with  us  ?  Proved,  noble,  superior,  owned 
as  such  by  all,  as  Philip  is,  yet,  for  that  want  of  hateful  money,  he 
would  be  spumed.  And  for  this — ^for  this — the  love  that  has 
grown  up  with  our  lives  must  be  crushed  down  and  hidden — our 
life  is  wearing  out  in  wearying  self- watching !' 

The  lock  of  the  door  turned,  and  Laura  had  resumed  her  ordi- 
nary expression  before  it  opened,  and  her  mother  came  in ;  but 
there  was  anything  but  calmness  beneath,  for  the  pang  of  self- 
reproach  had  come — *  Was  it  thus  that  she  prepared  to  hear  these 
tidings  of  her  sister  ?' 

'  Well,  Laura,'  began  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  with  the  eager  smile 
of  one  bringing  delightful  news,  and  sure  of  sympathy. 

^  It  is  so,  then  P*  said  Laura.  *  Dear,  dear,  little  Amy !  I 
hope — '  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears;  but  she  had  learnt  to 
dread  any  outbreak  of  feeling,  conquered  it  in  a  minute,  and 
said — 

*  What  has  happened  ?    How  does  it  stand  ?' 

^  It  stands,  at  least  as  far  as  I  can  say  without  papa,  as  the 
dear  Guy  very  rightly  and  wisely  wished  it  to  stand.  There  is 
no  positive  engagement,  they  are  both  too  young ;  but  he  thought 
it  was  not  right  to  remain  here  without  letting  us  know  his 
sentiments  towards  her.' 

A  pang  shot  through  Laura ;  but  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 
Guy  might  doubt  where  Philip  need  never  do  so.  Her  mother 
went  on, — 

*  Their  frankness  and  confidence  are  most  beautiful.  We  know 
dear  little  Amy  could  not  help  it ;  but  there  was  something  very 
sweet,  very  noble,  in  his  way  of  telling  all.' 

Another  pang  for  Laura.  But  no!  it  was  only  poverty  that 
was  to  blame.  Philip  would  speak  as  plidnly  if  his  prospects 
were  as  fair. 

*  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  do  well,'  said  she. 

*  It  must, — it  will!*  cried  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  giving  way  te 
her  joyful  enthusiasm  of  affection.  *It  is  nonsense  to  doubt, 
knowing  him  as  we  do.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  could  be  so  happy  to  trust  her. 

Laura  could  not  hear  Guy  set  above  all  men  in  the  world,  and 
she  remembered  Philip's  warning  to  her,  two  years  ago. 

'  There  is  much  that  is  very  good  and  very  delightful  about 
him,'  slie  said,  hesitatingly. 

*  You  are  thinking  of  the  Morville  temper,'  said  her  mother ; 
*  bat  I  am  not  afraid  of  it.    A  naturally  hot  temper,  controlled 
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like  his  by  strong  religious  principle,  is  far  safer  than  a  cool  easy 
one,  without  the  principle.* 

Laura  thought  this  going  too  far ;  but  she  felt  some  compen« 
sation  due  to  Guy,  and  acknowledged  how  strongly  he  was 
actuated  by  principle.  However — and  it  was  well  for  her — they 
could  not  talk  long,  for  Eveleen  and  Charlotte  were  approaching, 
and  she  hastily  asked  what  was  to  be  done  about  telling  Eva, 
who  could  not  fail  to  guess  something. 

*  We  must  tell  her,  and  make  her  promise  absolute  secrecy,* 
said  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  'I  will  spetJc  to  her  myself;  but  I 
must  wait  till  I  have  seen  papa.  There  is  no  doubt  of  what  he 
will  say ;  but  we  have  been  taking  quite  liberties  enough  in  his 
absence.' 

Laura  did  not  see  her  sister  till  limcheon,  when  Amy  came 
down,  with  a  glow  on  her  cheeks  that  made  her  so  much  prettier 
than  usual,  that  Charles  wished  Guy  could  have  seen  her.  She 
said  little,  and  ran  up  again  as  soon  as  she  could.  Laura  followed 
her;  and  the  two  sisters  threw  their  arms  fondly  round  each 
other,  and  kissed  repeatedly. 

*  Mamma  has  told  you  ?'  said  Amy.  '  Oh,  it  has  made  me  so 
very  happy ;  and  every  one  is  so  kind.' 

'  Dear,  dear  Amy !' 

*  I'm  only  afraid ' 

*  He  has  begun  so  well ' 

*  Oh,  nonsense !  You  cannot  think  I  could  be  so  foolish  as  to 
be  afraid  for  him  ?  Oh  no  !  But  if  he  should  take  me  for  more 
than  I  am  worth.  0  Laura,  Laura  I  What  shall  I  do  to  be  as 
good  and  sensible  as  you  !  I  must  not  be  silly  little  Amy  any 
more.' 

*  Perhaps  he  likes  you  best  as  your  are  ?' 

'  I  don't  mean  cleverness :  I  can't  help  that, — and  he  knows 
how  stupid  I  am, — ^but  I  am  afraid  he  thinks  there  is  more 
worth  in  me.  Don't  you  know,  he  has  a  sort  of  sunshine  in  his 
eyes  and  mind,  that  makes  all  he  cares  about  seem  to  him 
brighter  and  better  than  it  really  is.  I  am  afraid  he  is  only 
dressing  me  up  with  that  sunshine.' 

*  It  must  be  strange  sunshine  that  you  want  to  make  you 
better  and  brighter  than  you  are,'  said  Laura,  kissing  her. 

^  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  Amy,  folding  her  hands,  and 
standing  with  her  face  raised, '  it  wont  do  now,  as  you  told  me 
once,  to  have  no  bones  in  my  character.  I  must  learn  to  be 
steady  and  strong,  if  I  can ;  for  if  this  is  to  be,  he  will  depend 
on  me,  I  don't  mean,  to  advise  him,  for  he  knows  better  than 
anybody ;  but  to  be— -you  know  what — if  vexation  or  trouble 
was  to  come !  And  Lanra^  think  if  he  was  to  depend  on  me,  and 
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I  was  to  fail !  Oh,  do  help  me  to  have  Rrmness  and  self-command, 
like  you !' 

'It  was  a  long  time  ago  tliat  we  talked  of  jour  wanting 
bones.* 

*  Yes,  before  be  came ;  but  I  never  forget  it. 

Laura  was  obliged  to  go  out  with  Eveleen.  All  went  their 
different  ways ;  and  Amy  had  the  garden  to  herself  to  cool  her 
cheeks  in.  But  this  was  a  vain  operation,  for  a  &esh  access  of 
burning  was  brought  on  while  Laura  was  helping  her  to  dress 
for  dinner,  when  her  father's  quick  step  soimded  in  the  passage. 
He  knocked  at  her  door,  and  as  she  opened  it,  he  kissed  her  on 
each  cheek ;  and  throwing  his  arm  round  her,  exclaimed, — 

*  Well,  Miss  Amy,  you  have  made  a  fine  morning's  work  of  it! 
A  pretty  thing,  for  young  ladies  to  be  accepting  ofiPers  while  papa 
is  out  of  the  way.     Eh,  Laura  ?' 

Amy  knew  this  was  a  manifestation  of  extreme  delight ;  but 
it  was  not  very  pleasant  to  Laura. 

'  So  you  have  made  a  conquest !'  proceeded  Mr.  Edmonstone ; 
'  and  1  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  it.  my  dear.  He  is  as  amiable 
and  good-natiu^  a  youth  as  I  would  wish  to  see ;  and  I  should 
say  the  same  if  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.* 

Laura's  heart  boimded ;  but  she  knew,  whatever  her  father 
might  fancy,  the  reality  would  be  very  different  if  Guy  were  as 
poor  as  Philip. 

'  I  shall  write  to  him  this  very  evening,'  he  continued,  '  and 
tell  him,  if  he  has  the  bad  taste  to  like  such  a  silly  little  white 
thing,  I  am  not  the  man  to  stand  in  his  way.  Eh,  Amy  p  Shall 
IteUhimsoP' 

*  Tell  him  what  you  please,  dear  papa.* 

*  Eh  P  What  I  please  P  Suppose  I  say  we  can't  spare  our 
little  one,  and  he  may  go  about  his  business  P' 

'  I'm  not  a&aid  of  you,  papa.' 

'  Come,  she's  a  good  little  thing — sha'n't  be  teased.  Eh,  Laura  P 
what  do  you  thii&  of  it,  our  beauty,  to  see  your  younger  sister 
impertinent  enough  to  set  up  a  lover,  while  your  pink  cheeks 
are  left  in  the  lurch  P' 

Laura  not  being  wont  to  make  playful  repartees,  her  silence 
passed  lumoticed.  Her  feelings  were  mixed;  but  perhaps  the 
predominant  one  was  satisfaction  that  it  was  not  for  her  pink 
cheeks  that  she  was  valued. 

It  had  occurred  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone  that  it  was  a  curious 
thing,  after  her  attempt  at  scheming  for  Eveleen,  to  have  to 
announce  to  her  that  Guy  was  attached  to  her  own  daughter ;  nay^ 
after  the  willingness  Eveleen  had  manifested  to  be  gratified  with 
any  attention  Guy  showed  her,  it  seemed  doubtful  for  a  mom^ 
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whether  the  intelligence  would  be  pleasing  to  her.  However, 
Eveleen  was  just  the  girl  to  like  men  better  than  women,  and 
never  to  be  so  happy  as  when  on  the  verge  of  flirting ;  it  would 
probably  have  been  the  same  with  any  other  youth  that  came  in 
ner  way ;  and  Guy  might  fully  be  acquitted  of  doing  more  than 
paying  her  the  civilities  which  were  reqiiisite  from  h\m  to  any 
young  lady  visitor.  He  had,  two  years  ago,  when  a  mere  boy, 
idled,  laughed,  and  made  fun  with  her ;  but  his  fear  of  trifling 
away  his  time  had  made  him  draw  back,  before  he  had  involved 
himself  in  what  might  have  led  to  anything  further ;  and  during 
the  present  visit,  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  preoccupied 
with  Amy.  At  any  rate,  it  was  right  that  Eveleen  should  know 
the  truth,  in  confidence,  if  only  to  prevent  her  from  talking  of 
any  surmises  she  might  have. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  set  at  ease  in  a  moment.  Eveleen  was 
enchanted,  danced  round  and  round  the  room,  declared  they 
would  be  the  most  charming  couple  in  the  world ;  she  had  seen 
it  all  along ;  she  was  so  delighted  they  had  come  to  an  imder- 
standing  at  last,  poor  things,  they  were  so  miserable  all  last 
week ;  and  she  must  take  credit  to  herself  for  having  done  it  all. 
Was  not  her  aunt  very  much  obliged  to  her  ? 

'  My  dear  Eva,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  into  whose  mind 
the  notion  never  entered  that  any  one  could  boast  of  such  a 
proceeding  as  hers  last  night ;  but  the  truth  was  that  Eveleen, 
feeling  slightly  culpable,  was  delighted  that  all  had  turned  out 
so  well,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  ofiP  with  a  high  hand. 

'To  be  sure!  Poor  little  Amy!  when  she  looked  ready  to 
sink  into  the  earth,  she  little  knew  her  obligations  to  me !  Was 
not  it  the  cleverest  thing  in  the  world  ?  It  was  just  the  touch 
they  wanted — the  very  thing  !* 

'  My  dear,  I  am  glad  I  know  that  you  are  sometimes  given  to 
talking  nonsense,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  laughing. 

*  And  you  wont  beheve  me  senous  ?  You  wont  be  grateful 
to  me  for  my  lucky  hit?'  said  Eveleen,  looking  comically 
injured.  '  Oh  auntie,  that  is  very  hard,  when  I  shall  believe  to 
my  dying  day  that  I  did  it!' 

*  Why,  Eva,  if  I  thought  it  had  been  done  by  design.  I  should 
find  it  very  hard  to  forgive  you  for  it  at  all,  rather  hard  even  to 
accept  Guy,  so  you  had  better  not  try  tc  disturb  my  belief  that 
it  was  only  that  spint  of  mischief  that  makes  you  now  and  then 
a  little  mad.' 

'  Oh  dear  I  what  a  desperate  scolding  you  must  have  given 
poor  little  Charlotte !'  exclaimed  Eveleen,  quaintly. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  could  not  help  laugliing  as  she  confessed 
that  she  had  altogether  forgotten  Charlotte. 
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*  Then  you  wilL  ITou'll  go  on  forgetting  her,'  cried  Eveleen. 
'  She  only  did  what  she  was  told,  and  did  not  know  the  malice  of 
it.  There,  yon're  relenting !  There's  a  good  aunt !  And  now,  if 
Tou  wont  be  grateful,  as  any  other  mamma  in  the  world  would 
have  been,  and  as  I  calculated  on,  when  I  pretended  to  have 
been  a  prudent,  designing  woman,  instead  of  a  wild  mischievous 
monkey,  at  least  you'll  forgive  me  enough  to  invite  me  to  the 
wedding.  Oh !  what  a  beauty  of  a  wedding  it  will  be !  I'd  come 
from  Kilcoran  all  the  way  on  my  bare  Ibiees  to  see  it.  And 
you'll  let  me  be  bridesmaid,  and  have  a  ball  afber  it  P' 

'  There  is  no  saying  what  I  may  do,  if  you'll  only  be  a  good 
girl,  and  hold  your  tongue.  I  don't  want  to  prevent  your  te&ing 
anything  to  your  manmia,  of  course,  but  pray  don't  let  it  go 
any  further.  Don't  let  Maurice  hear  it.  I  have  especial 
reasons  for  wishing  it  should  not  be  known.  You  know  it  is  not 
even  an  engagement,  and  nothing  must  be  done  which  can  make 
Chiy  feel  in  the  least  bound  ?' 

Eveleen  promised,  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  knew  that  she  had 
cense  and  proper  feehng  enough  for  her  promise  to  deserve  tmsb 
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For  iUsehood  now  doth  flow. 

And  subject  iaiih.  doth  ebbe^ 
Which  would  not  be,  if  reason  rnle^ 

Or  wisdome  weav'd  the  webbe. 

The  daughter  of  debate, 

That  eke  discord  doth  sowe, 
Shal  reape  no  gaine  where  former  rule 

Hath  taught  stil  peace  to  growe. — Quxbn  Elizabsie. 

'AxESSMVU  TEBaAGB,  St.  Mildbed'b, 
August  4th. 

1ITT  nxAB  Philip, — Thank  you  for  returning  the  books,  which 
lYL  were  brought  safely  by  Sir  Guy.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not 
agree  in  my  estimate  of  them.  I  should  have  thought  your 
ste>ng  sense  would  have  made  you  perceive  that  reasoning  upon 
fact,  and  granting  nothing  without  tangible  proof,  were  the  best 
remedy  for  a  dreamy  romantic  tendency  to  the  weakness  and 
creduhty  which  are  in  the  present  day  termed  poetry  and  faith. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  these  vague  theories  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  absurd  when  brought  into  practice.  There  are  two 
Hiss  Wellwoods  here,  daught^  of  that  unfortunate  man  who 
fdl  in  a  duel  with  old  Sir  Guy  MorviUe,  who  seem  to  make  it 
their  business  to  become  the  general  subject  of  animadverrion. 
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taking  pauper  children  into  their  house,  where  they  educate 
them  in  a  way  to  unfit  them  for  their  station,  and  teach  them  to 
observe  a  sort  of  monastic  rule,  preaching  the  poor  people  in  the 
hospital  to  death,  visiting  the  poor  at  all  sorts  of  strange  hours. 
Dr.  Henley  actually  foimd  one  of  them,  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  in  a  miserable  lodging-house,  filled  with  the  worst  descrip- 
tion of  inmates.  Quite  young  women,  too,  and  with  no  mother 
or  elder  person  to  direct  them ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  among  the 
attendants  at  the  new  chapel  to  admire  them.  This  subject  has 
diverted  me  from  what  I  intended  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
yoxmg  baronet.  Your  description  agrees  with  all  I  have  hitherto 
seen,  though  I  own  I  expected  a  EedclyfTe  Morville  to  have 
more  of  the  heros  de  roman,  or  rather  of  the  grand  tragic  cast 
of  figure,  as,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  case  with  this  youth's 
father,  a  much  finer  and  hsuridsomer  young  man.  Sir  Gkiy  is 
certainly  gentlemanlike,  and  has  that  sort  of  agreeability  which 
depends  on  high  animal  spirits.  I  should  think  him  clever,  but 
superficial ;  and  with  his  mania  for  music,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  merely  an  accomplished  man.  In  spite  of  all  you  said  of 
the  Bedclyffe  temper,  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  find  it  so  ready 
to  fiash  forth  on  the  most  inexplicable  provocations.  It  is  like 
walking  on  a  volcano.  I  have  seen  him  two  or  three  times  draw 
himself  up,  bite  his  lip,  and  answer  with  an  effort  and  a  sharpness 
that  shows  how  thin  a  crust  covers  the  burning  lava ;  but  I 
acknowledge  that  he  has  been  very  civil  and  attentive,  and 
speaks  most  properly  of  what  he  owes  to  you.  I  only  hope  he 
will  not  be  hurt  by  the  possession  of  so  large  a  property  so 
early  in  life,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  our  good  aunt  at  Hollywell 
has  done  a  good  deal  to  raise  his  opinion  of  himself.  We  shall, 
of  course,  show  him  every  civility  in  our  power,  and  give  him 
the  advantage  of  intellectual  society  at  our  house.  His  letters 
are  directed  to  this  place,  as  you  know  South  Moor  Farm  is  out 
of  the  cognizance  of  the  post.  They  seem  to  keep  up  a  brisk 
correspondence  with  him  from  Hollywell.  Few  guardians'  letters 
are,  I  should  guess,  honoured  with  such  deepening  colour  as  his 
while  reading  one  from  my  uncle.  He  tells  me  he  has  been 
calling  at  Stylehurst ;  it  is  a  pity,  for  his  sake,  that  Colonel 
Harewood  is  at  home,  for  the  society  of  those  sons  is  by  no 
means  advisable  for  him.  I  can  hardly  expect  to  offer  him  what 
is  likely  to  be  as  agreeable  to  him  as  the  conversation  and  amuse- 
ments of  Edward  and  Tom  Harewood,  who  are  sure  to  be  at 
home  for  the  St.  Mildred's  races.  I  hear  Tom  has  been  getting 
into  fresh  scrapes  at  Cambridge. 

'  Your  affectionate  sister, 

'MASaABET  HsinjBY/ 
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'Athxnjbux  Tebraoe,  St.  Mildred's^ 
-  Sept.  eth. 

>  *  Mt  deab  Philip, — No  one  can  have  a  greater  dislike  than 
•"^myself  to  what  is  called  mischief-making ;  therefore  I  leave  it 
entirely  to  you  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  the  following 
facts,  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice.  Sir  Ghiy  Morville  has 
been  several  times  at  St.  Mildred's,  in  company  with  Tom  Hare- 
wood,  and  more  than  once  alone  with  some  strange  questionable^ 
looking  people;  and  not  many  days  ago,  my  maid  met  him 
coming  out  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  low  streets,  which  it  is 
hard  to  assign  a  motive  for  his  visiting.  This,  however,  might 
be  accident,  and  I  should  never  have  thought  of  mentioning  it^ 
but  for  a  circumstance  that  occurred  this  morning.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Grey's  Bank,  and  while  waiting  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Grey,  a  person  came  in  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  notorious 
gambler,  and  offered  a  cheque  to  be  clianged.  As  it  lay  on  the 
counter,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  signature.  It  was  my 
imcle's.  I  looked  again,  and  coidd  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  a 
drafb  for  £30  on  Drummond,  dated  the  12th  of  August,  to  Sir 
Guy  Morville,  signed  C.  Edmonstone,  and  endorsed  in  Sir  Guy's 
own  writing,  with  the  name  of  John  White.  In  order  that  I 
might  be  certain  that  I  was  doing  the  poor  young  man  no  injus- 
tice, I  outstayed  the  man,  and  asked  who  he  was,  when  Mr.  Grey 
confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  it  was  one  Jack  White,  a  jockey- 
ing sort  of  man  who  attends  all  the  races  in  the  coimtry,  and 
makes  his  livelihood  by  betting  and  gambling.  And  now,  my 
dear  brother,  make  what  use  of  this  fact  you  think  fit,  though  I 
fear  there  is  little  hope  of  rescuing  the  poor  youth  from  the 
fatal  habits  which  are  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  must  bo 
strong  indeed  not  to  have  been  eradicated  by  such  careful  train- 
ing as  you  say  he  has  received.  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you, 
trusting  in  your  excellent  judgment,  and  only  hoping  you  will 
not  bring  my  name  forward.  Grieving  much  at  having  to  be 
the  first  to  conmiunicate  such  unpleasant  tidings,  which  will 
occasion  so  much  vexation  at  HoUywell. 

'  Your  affectionate  sister, 

'  Mabgabet  Hekley/ 

Captain  Morville  was  alone  when  he  received  the  latter  of 
these  letters.  At  first,  a  look  divided  between  irony  and  melan- 
choly passed  over  his  face,  as  he  read  his  sister's  preface  and  her 
hearsay  evidence,  but,  as  he  went  farther,  his  upper  lip  curled, 
and  a  sudden  gleam,  as  of  exultation  in  a  verified  propriecy, 
lighted  his  eye,  shading  off  quickly,  however,  and  giving  place 
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to  an  iron  expression  of  rigidity  and  sternness,  the  compressed 
mouth,  coldlj-fixed  eye,  and  sedate  brow,  composed  into  a  graye 
severity  that  might  have  served  for  an  impersonation  of  stem 
justice.  He  looked  through  the  letter  a  second  time,  folded  it 
up,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  about  his  usual  affairs ;  but 
the  expression  did  not  leave  his  face  all  day;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  took  a  day-ticket  by  the  railway  to  Broadstone,  where,  as 
it  was  the  day  of  the  petty  sessions,  he  had  little  doubt  of 
meeting  Mr.  Edmonstone.  Accordingly,  he  had  not  walked  far 
down  the  High  Street,  before  he  saw  his  uncle  standing  on  the 
step  of  the  post-office,  opening  a  letter  he  had  just  received. 

'  BLa !  Philip,  what  brings  you  here  p  The  very  man  I  wanted. 
Coming  to  Hollywell  f ' 

*  No,  thank  you,  I  go  back  this  evening,'  said  Philip ;  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  saw  that  the  letter  which  Mr.  Edmonstone 
held,  and  twisted  with  a  hasty,  nervous  movement,  was  in  Qny's 
writing. 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  at  any  rate.  Here  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing !  What  possesses  the  boy  I  cannot  guess. 
Here's  Guy  writing  to  me  for — What  do  you  think  ?  To  send 
him  a  thousand  pounds !' 

'Heml'  said  Philip  in  an  expressive  tone;  yet,  as  if  he  was 
not  very  much  amazed ;  '  no  explanation,  I  suppose  P' 

'No,  none  at  all.  Here,  see  what  he  says  yourself.  Not 
Yes,  you  may,'  added  Mr.  Edmonstone,  with  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  end  of  the  letter, — a  movement  first  to  retain  it,  and 
then  following  his  first  impulse,  with  an  unintelligible  mur- 
muring. 

Philip  read, — 

'South  Moob,  Sept.  7tli. 

*  My  deab  Mb.  Edmoitstone. — You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
request  I  have  to  make  you,  afber  my  resolution  not  to  exceed 
my  allowance.  However,  this  is  not  for  my  own  expenses,  and 
it  will  not  occur  again.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
let  me  have  £1000,  in  what  manner  you  please,  only  I  should 
be  glad  if  it  were  soon.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  what  I  want  it  for,  but  I  trust  to  your  kindness.  .Tell 
Charlie  I  will  write  to  him  in  a  day  or  two ;  but,between  our 
work,  and  walking  to  St.  Mildred's  for  the  letters,  which  we 
cannot  help  doing  every  day,  the  time  for  writing  is  short. 
Another  month,  however,  and  what  a  holiday  it  will  be !  Tell 
Amy  she  ought  to  be  here  to  see  the  purple  of  the  hills  in  tlio 

early  morning;  it  almost  makes  up  for  having  no  sea.     Thu 
faces  have  been  making  St.  Mildred  s  vexy  gay;  indeed,  we  laugh 
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at  Wellwood  for  having  brought  us  here,  bj  way  of  a  quiet 
place.  I  never  was  in  the  way  of  so  much  dissipation  in  my 
life. 

*  Yours  very  affectionately, 

'  QtirZ  MOBVTLLE.' 

'  Well,  what  do  vou  think  of  it  ?  What  would  you  do  in  my 
place — eh,  Philip  r  What  can  he  want  of  it,  eh  ?'  said  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  tormenting  his  riding-whip,  and  looking  up  to 
study  his  nephew's  face,  which,  with  stem  gravity  in  every  fea- 
ture, was  bent  over  the  letter,  as  if  to  weigh  every  line.  *  Eh, 
Philip?'  repeated  Mr.  Edmonstone,  several  times,  without 
obtaining  an  answer. 

'  This  is  no  place  for  discussion,'  at  last  said  Philip,  delibe- 
rately returning  the  letter.  *  Come  into  the  reading-room.  We 
shall  find  no  one  there  at  this  hour.    Here  we  are.' 

'Well — ^well — ^well,'  began  Mr.  Edmonstone,  fretted  by  his 
coolness  to  the  extreme  of  impatience,  *  what  do  you  think  of  it  P 
He  can't  be  after  any  mischief;  'tis  not  in  the  boy;  when — 

when  he  is  all  but Pooh !  what  am  I  saying  ?    Well,  what 

do  you  think  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  confirms  but  too  strongly  a  report  which  I 
received  yesterday.' 

*  From  your  sister  P    Does  she  know  anything  about  it  P' 

'  Tes,  from  my  sister.  But  I  was  very  imwiOing  to  mention 
it,  because  she  particularly  requests  that  her  name  may  not  be 
used.  I  came  here  to  see  whether  you  had  heard  of  Guy  lately, 
so  as  to  judge  whether  it  was  needful  to  speak  of  it.  This  con- 
vinces me;  but  I  must  beg,  in  the  first  instance,  that  you  will 
not  mention  her,  not  even  to  my  aunt.' 

*  Well,  yes ;  very  well.     I  promise.     Only  let  me  hear.' 
'Toung  Harewood  has,  I  fear,  led  him  into  bad  company. 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  gambling.' 

Philip  was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  of  these  words.  His 
uncle  started  up,  exclaiming — '  Gtunbling !  Impossible !  Some 
confounded  slander i  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it!  I  wont 
hear  such  things  said  of  him,'  he  repeated,  stammering  with 
passion,  and  walking  violently  about  the  room.  This  did  not 
last  long ;  there  was  something  in  the  immoved  way  in  which 
Philip  waited  till  he  had  patience  to  listen,  which  gradually 
mastered  him ;  his  angry  manner  subsided,  and,  sitting  down,  he 
tontinued  the  argument  in  a  would-be-composed  voice. 

'  It  is  utterly  impossible !  Bemember,  he  thinks  himself  bound 
not  so  much  as  to  touch  a  billiard  cue.' 

'  I  could  have  thought  it  impossible,  but  for  what  I  have  seen 
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of  the  way  in  wHicli  promises  are  eluded  b  j  persons  too  strictly 
bound,'  said  Philip.  *  The  moral  force  of  principle  is  the  only 
efficient  pledge.' 

'  Principle !  I  should  like  to  see  who  has  better  principles  than 
Ghiy!'  cried  Mr.  Edmonstone.  *  You  have  said  so  yourself,  fifty 
times,  and  your  aunt  has  said  so,  and  Charles.  I  could  as  soon 
suspect  myself.'  He  was  growing  vehement,  but  again  Philip's 
imperturbability  repressed  his  violence,  and  he  asked,  *  Well,  what 
evidence  have  you  P  Mind,  I  am  not  going  to  believe  it  without 
the  strongest.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  believb  my  own  eyes 
against  him.' 

'  It  is  very  sad  to  find  such  confidence  misplaced,'  said  Philip. 
'  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  this  could  be  proved  to  be  a  mistake ; 
but  this  extraordinary  request  corroborates  my  sister's  letter  too 
fully.' 

'  Let  me  hear,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  feebly. 

Philip  produced  his  letter,  without  reading  the  whole  of  it ; 
for  he  could  not  bear  the  appearance  of  gossip  and  prying,  and 
would  not  expose  his  sister ;  so  he  pieced  it  out  with  his  own 
words,  and  made  it  sound  far  less  discreditable  to  her.  It  was 
quite  enough  for  Mr.  Edmonstone ;  the  accuracy  of  the  details 
seemed  to  strike  him  dumb ;  and  there  was  a  long  silence,  which 
he  broke  by  saying,  with  a  deep  sigh, — 

*  Who  could  have  thought  it  ?    Poor  little  Amy!' 
'  Amy  ?'  exclaimed  Philip. 

'  Why,  ay.  I  did  not  mean  to  have  said  anything  of  it,  I  am 
sure  j  but  they  did  it  among  them,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  growing 
ashamed,  under  Philip's  eye,  as  of  a  dreadful  piece  of  imprudence. 
*  I  was  out  of  the  way  at  the  time,  but  I  could  not  refuse  my 
consent,  you  know,  as  things  stood  then.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Amy  is  engaged  to  him  ?' 

*  Why,  no — not  exactly  engaged,  only  on  trial,  you  understand, 
to  see  if  he  will  be  steady.  I  was  at  IBroadstone ;  'twas  mamma 
settled  it  all.  Poor  little  thing,  she  is  very  much  in  love  with 
him,  I  do  believe ;  but  there's  an  end  of  everything  now.' 

*  It  is  very  fortunate  this  has  been  discovered  in  time,'  said 
Philip.     *  Instead  of  pitying  her,  I  should  rejoice  in  her  escape.* 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  ruefully.  'Who  could  have  thought 
it?' 

'  I  am  a&aid  the  mischief  is  of  long  standing,'  proceeded  Phib'p, 
resolved,  since  he  saw  his  uncle  so  grieved,  to  press  him  strongly, 
thinking  that  to  save  Amy  from  such  a  marriage  was  an  addi- 
tional motive.  *  He  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  losing  as  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds,  all  at  once,  in  this  month  at  St.  Mildred's. 
Depend  upon  itf  that  painful  as  it  may  be  at  present,  there  is 
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great  reason,  on  her  account,  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery.    Yoa 
say  he  has  never  before  applied  to  you  for  money?' 

'Not  a  farthing  beyond  his  allowance,  except  this  unlucky 
thirty  pounds,  for  his  additional  expense  of  the  tutor  and  the 
lodging.' 

'You  remember,  however,  that  he  has  always  seemed  short  of 
money,  never  appeared  able  to  afford  himself  any  little  extra 
expense.  You  have  noticed  it,  I  know.  You  remember,  too, 
how  unsatisfactory  his  reserve  about  his  proceedings  in  London 
has  been,  and  how  he  has  persisted  in  delaying  there,  in  spite  of 
all  warnings.  The  work,  no  doubt,  began  there,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  uncle ;  and  now  the  St.  Mildred's  races  and  Tom 
Harewood  have  continued  it.' 

'  I  wish  he  had  never  set  foot  in  the  place  I' 

'  Nay;  for  Amy's  sake,  the  exposure  is  an  advantage,  if  not  for 
his  own.  The  course  must  have  been  long  since  begun ;  but  he 
contrived  to  avoid  what  could  lead  to  inquiry,  till  he  has  at 
length  involved  himself  in  some  desperate  scrape.  You  see,  he 
especially  desires  to  have  the  money  toon,  and  he  never  even 
attempts  to  say  you  would  approve  of  the  object.' 

'  Yes ;  he  has  the  grace  not  to  say  that.' 

'  Altogether,  it  is  worse  than  I  could  have  thought  possible,' 
said  PhiHp.  '  I  could  have  believed  him  unstable  and  thought- 
less; but  the  concealment,  and  the  attempting  to  gain  poor 
Amy's  affections  in  the  midst  of  such  a  course ' 

'Ay,  ay!'  cried  Mr.  Edmonstone,  now  fully  provoked;  Hhere 
is  the  monstrous  part.    He  thought  I  was  going  to  give  up  my 

r)or  little  girl  to  a  gambler,  did  he  ?  but  he  shall  soon  see  what 
think  of  him, — ^ridies,  Beddyffe,  title,  and  all !' 

^  I  knew  that  would  be  your  feeling.' 

'  Feel !  Yes ;  and  he  shall  feel  it,  too.  So,  Sir  Guy,  you 
thought  you  had  an  old  fool  of  a  guardian,  did  you,  whom  you 
could  blind  as  you  pleased  ?  but  you  shall  soon  see  the  difference!' 

'  Better  begin  cautiously,'  suggested  Philip.  '  Bemember  his 
unfortunate  temper,  and  write  coolly.' 

'  Coolly?  You  may  talk  of  coolness ;  but  'tis  enough  to  make 
one't  blood  boil  to  be  served  in  such  a  way.  With  the  face  to 
be  sending  her  messages  in  the  very  same  letter!  That  is  a  pass 
beyond  me,  to  stand  coolly  to  see  my  daughter  so  treated.' 

*  I  would  only  give  him  the  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  can 
for  himself.    He  may  have  some  explanation.' 

*  I'll  admit  of  no  explanation !  Passing  himself  off  for  steadi- 
ness itself;  daring  to  think  of  my  dau^ter,  and  all  the  time 
going  on  in  this  fashion !  I  liate  underhand  ways !  I'll  have 
tio  explanation.    He  may  give  up  all  thoughts  of  her.'   I'll  ivrite 
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snd  tell  him  so  "before  I'm  a  day  older ;  nay,  before  I  stir  from 
this  room.     My  little  Amy,  indeed  1' 

Philip  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  proposal,  for  he 
knew  that  his  uncle's  displeasure,  though  hot  at  first,  was  apt  to 
evaporate  in  exclamations ;  and  he  thought  it  likely  that  his  good 
nature,  his  partiality  for  his  ward,  his  dislike  to  causing  pain  to 
liis  daughter,  and,  above  all,  his  wife's  blind  confidence  in  Guy, 
would,  when  once  at  home,  so  overpower  his  present  indignation 
as  to  prevent  the  salutary  strictness  which  was  the  only  hope  of 
reclaiming  Guy.  Beside,  a  letter  written  under  Philip's  inspec- 
tion was  hkely  to  be  more  guarded,  as  well  as  more  forcible,  than 
an  unassisted  composition  of  his  own,  as  was,  indeed,  pretty  well 
proved  by  the  commencement  of  his  first  attempt. 

*  My  dear  Guy, — I  am  more  surprised  than  I  could  have  ex- 
oected  at  your  application.' 

Philip  read  this  aloud,  so  as  to  mark  its  absurdity,  and  he 
began  again. 

'  I  am  greatly  astonished,  as  well  as  concerned,  at  your  appli- 
cation, which  confirms  the  unpleasant  reports ' 

*  Why  say  anything  of  reports  ?'  said  Philip.  *  Reports  are 
nothing.     A  man  is  not  forced  to  defend  himself  from  reports.' 

*  Yes, — ^hum — ha, — the  accounts  I  have  received.  No.  You 
aay  there  is  not  to  be  a  word  of  Mrs.  Henley.' 

*  Not  a  word  that  can  lead  her  to  be  suspected.' 

*  Confirms — confirms — '  sighed  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

*  Don't  write  as  if  you  went  on  hearsay  evidence.  Speak  of 
proofs — irrefragable  proofs — and  then  you  convict  him  at  once, 
without  power  of  eluding  you.' 

So  Mr.  Edmonstone  proceeded  to  write,  that  the  application 
confirmed  the  irrefragable  proofs ;  then  laughed  at  himself,  and 
helplessly  begged  Plulip  to  give  him  a  start.  It  now  stood 
thus: — 

'  Your  letter  of  this  morning  has  caused  me  more  concern  than 
surprise,  as  it  unhappily  only  adds  confirmation  to  the  intelli- 
gence already  in  my  possession ;  that  either  from  want  of  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  the  seductions  of  designing  persons,  or  by  the" 
impetuosity  and  instability  of  your  own  character,  you  have  been 
led  into  the  ruinous  and  degrading  practice  of  gambling;  and  that 
from  hence  proceed  the  difficulties  that  occasion  your  appHcation 
to  me  for  money.  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  thus  finding  that  neither 
the  principles  which  have  hitherto  seemed  to  guide  you,  nor  the 
pledges  which  you  used  to  hold  sacred,  nor,  I  may  add,  the 
feelings  you  have  so  recently  expressed  towards  a  member  of  my 
family,  have  been  sufficient  to  preserve  you  from  yielding  to  a 
temptation  which  could  never  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  anj 
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one  whose  time  was  properly  occupied  in  the  business  of  his 
education.' 

'  Is  that  all  I  am  to  saj  about  her/  exclaimed  Mr.  Edmonstone^ 
'  after  the  atrocious  way  the  fellow  has  treated  her  in  P' 

'  Since  it  is,  happily,  no  engagement,  I  cannot  see  how  you  can, 
with  propriety,  assume  that  it  is  one,  by  speaking  of  breaking  it 
off.  Besides,  give  him  no  ground  for  complaint,  or  he  will  take 
refuge  in  believing  himself  ill-used.  Ask  him  if  he  can  disprove 
it,  and  when  he  cannot,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  act  further. 
But  wait — ^wait,  sir,'  as  the  pen  was  moving  over  the  paper,  impa- 
tient to  dash  forward.  '  Tou  have  not  told  him  yet  of  what  you 
accuse  him.' 

Philip  meditated  a  few  moments,  then  produced  another  sen- 
tence. 

'  I  have  no  means  of  judging  how  long  you  have  been  following 
this  unhappy  course ;  I  had  rather  beheve  it  is  of  recent  adcm- 
tion,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this  idea  with  the 
magnitude  of  your  demand,  unless  your  downward  progress  has 
been  more  rapid  than  usual  in  such  beginnings.  It  would,  I  feai; 
be  quite  vain  for  me  to  urge  upon  you  all  the  arguments  and 
reasons  that  ought  to  have  been  present  to  your  mind,  and 
prevented  you  from  taking  the  first  fatal  step.  I  can  only  entreat 
you  to  pause,  and  consider  the  ruin  and  degradation  to  which  this 
hateful  vice  almost  invariably  conducts  its  victims,  and  consist- 
ently with  my  duty  as  your  guardian,  everything  in  my  power 
shall  be  done  to  eidxicate  you  from  the  embarrassments  in  which 
you  have  involved  yourself.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  make  it  a 
point  that  you  treat  me  with  perfect  confidence,  and  make  a  full, 
unequivocal  statement  of  your  proceedings ;  above  all,  that  you 
explain  the  circumstances  occasioning  your  request  for  this  large 
sum.  Eemember,  I  say,  complete  candour  on  your  part  will 
afford  the  only  means  of  rescuing  you  from  difficulties,  or  of  in 
any  degree  restoring  you  to  my  good  opinion.' 

So  far  the  letter  had  proceeded  slowly,  for  Philip  was  careful 
and  deliberate  in  composition ;  and  while  he  was  weighing  his 
words,  Mr.  Edmonstone  rushed  on  with  something  unfit  to  stand, 
so  as  to  have  to  begin  over  again.  At  last,  the  town  clock  struck 
five ;  Philip  started,  declaring  that  if  he  was  not  at  the  station 
in  five  minutes,  he  should  lose  the  train ;  engaged  to  come  to 
Hollywell  on  the  day  an  answer  might  be  expected,  and  hastened 
away,  satisfied  by  having  seen  two  sheets  nearly  filled,  and  having 
said  there  was  nothing  more  but  to  sign,  seal,  and  send  it. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  had,  however,  a  page  of  note-paper  more,  and 
tt  was  with  a  sensation  of  relief  that  he  wrote, — 
'I  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  you  could  dear 
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yourself.  If  a  dozen  men  had  sworn  it  till  thej  were  black  in 
the  face,  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  you  that  jou  could 
serve  us  in  such  a  manner,  afber  the  way  you  have  been  treated 
at  home,  and  to  dare  to  think  of  my  daughter  with  such  things 
on  your  mind.  I  could  never  have  believed  it,  but  for  the  proofs 
Philip  has  brought;  and  I  am  sure  he  is  as  sorry  as  myself. 
Only  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  you  out 
of  the  scrape.  Though  all  else  must  be  at  an  end  between  us,  I 
am  your  gnardian  still,  and  I  will  not  be  harsh  with  you.' 

He  posted  his  letter,  climbed  up  his  tali  horse,  and  rode  home, 
rather  heavy-hearted;  but  his  wrath  burning  out  as  he  left 
Broadstone  behind  him.  He  saw  his  little  Amy  gay  and  lively, 
and  could  not  bear  to  sadden  her ;  so  he  persuaded  himself  that 
there  was  no  need  to  mention  the  suspicions  till  he  had  heard 
what  Gtiy  had  to  say  for  himself.  Accordingly,  he  told  no  one 
but  his  wife ;  and  she,  who  thought  Guy  as  unlikely  to  gamble 
as  Amy  herself,  had  not  the  least  doubt  tnat  he  would  be  able  to 
•clear  lumself,  and  agreed  that  it  was  much  better  to  keep  silence 
for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Tis  not  UDknowD  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance. 

Mebchant  of  YBKiai. 

ST.  MILDBED'S  was  a  fsushionable  summer  resort,  which  the 
virtues  of  a  mineral  spring,  and  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Henley, 
had  contributed  to  raise  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  It  stood 
at  the  foot  of  a  magnificent  range  of  beautifully  formed  hills,  where 
the  crescents  and  villas,  white  and  smart,  showed  their  own 
insignificance  beneath  the  purple  peaks  that  rose  high  above 
them. 

About  ten  miles  distant,  across  the  hills,  was  Stylehurst,  the 

?arish  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Morville,  and  the  native  place  of 
^hilip  and  his  sister  Margaret.  It  was  an  extensive  parish,  in* 
eluding  a  wide  tract  of  the  hilly  country ;  and  in  a  farm-house  ia* 
^he  midst  of  the  moorland,  midway  between  St.  Mildred's  and 
the  village  of  Stylehurst,  had  Mr.  Wellwood  fixed  himself  with 
his  three  pupils. 

Guy's  first  visit  was  of  course  to  Mrs.  Henley,  and  she  was,  on 
licr  side,  prepared  by  her  brother  to  patronize  him  as  Philip  would 
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have  done  in  her  place.  Her  patronage  was  valuable  in  her  own 
circle ;  her  connexions  were  good;  the  Archdeacon's  name  was 
greatly  respected ;  she  had  a  handsome  and  well-regulated  esta- 
blishment; and  this,  together  with  talents  which,  having  no  family^ 
she  had  cultivated  more  than  most  women  have  time  to  do,  made 
her  a  person  of  considerable  distinction  at  St.  Mildred's.  She 
was,  in  fact,  the  leading  lady  of  the  place — the  manager  of  the 
book-club,  in  the  chair  at  all  the  charitable  committees,  and  the 
principal  person  in  society,  giving  literary  parties,  with  a  degree 
of  exclusiveness  that  made  admission  to  them  a  privilege. 

She  was  a  very  fine  woman,  handsomer  at  two-and-thirty  than 
in  her  early  bloom ;  her  height  little  less  than  that  of  her  tall 
brother,  and  her  manner  and  air  had  something  very  distinguished. 
The  first  time  Guy  saw  her,  he  was  strongly  reminded  both  of 
Philip  and  of  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  but  not  pleasingly.  She  seemed 
to  be  her  aunt,  without  the  softness  and  motherly  affection, 
coupled  with  the  touch  of  naivete  that  gave  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
her  freshness  and  loveableness ;  and  her  likeness  to  her  brother 
included  that  decided,  self-reliant  air,  which  became  him  well 
enough,  but  which  did  not  sit  as  appropriately  on  a  woman. 

Guy  soon  discovered  another  resemblance — for  the  old,  tmac- 
countable  impatience  of  Philip's  conversation,  and  relief  in 
escaping  from  it,  haimted  him  before  he  had  been  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  Mrs.  Henley's  drawing-room.  She  asked  after  the 
Holly  well  party ;  she  had  not  seen  her  cousins  since  her  marriage, 
and  happily  for  his  feelings,  passed  over  Laura  and  Amy  as  if 
they  were  nonentities ;  but  they  were  all  too  near  his  heart  for 
him  to  be  able  with  patience  to  hear '  poor  Charles's'  temper 
r^retted,  and  still  less  the  half-sarcastic,  half-compassionate  tone 
in  which  she  implied  that  her  aunt  spoilt  him  dreadfully,  and 
showed  how  cheap  she  held  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

Two  years  ago,  Guy  could  not  have  kept  down  his  irritation ; 
but  now  he  was  master  of  himself  sufficiently  to  give  a  calm, 
courteous  reply,  so  conveying  his  cwn  respect  for  them,  that 
Mrs.  Henley  was  almost  disconcerted. 

Stylehurst  had  great  interest  for  Guy,  both  for  the  sake  of 
Archdeacon  Morville's  kindness,  and  as  the  home  which  Philip 
regarded  with  affection,  that  seemed  the  one  softening  touch  in 
his  character.  So  Guy  visited  the  handsome  church,  studied  the 
grave-yard,  and  gathered  the  traditions  of  the  place  from  the  old 
sexton's  wife,  who  rqoiced  in  finding  an  auditor  for  her  Ion; 
stories  of  the  good  Archdeacon,  Miss  Fanny,  and  Mr.  Philip. 
She  shook  her  head,  saying  times  were  changed,  and  *  Miss  Mor* 
Tille  that  was,  never  came  neist  the  place.' 

The  squire,  Colonel  Harewood,  was  an  old  friend  of  his  granck 
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father's,  and  therefore  was  to  be  called  on.  He  had  never  been 
wise,  and  had  been  dissipated  chiefly  from  vacancy  of  mind ;  he 
was  now  growing  old,  and  led  a  quieter  life,  and  though  Ghiy  did 
not  find  him  a  very  entertaining  companion,  he  accepted  his  civi- 
lities readily,  for  his  grandfather's  sake.  When  his  sons  came 
home,  Guy  recognised  in  them  the  description  of  men  he  was 
wont  to  shun  at  Oxford,  as  much  from  distaste  as  from  principle ; 
but  though  he  did  not  absolutely  avoid  them,  he  saw  little  of  them, 
being  very  busy,  and  having  pleasant  companions  hi  his  fellow 
pupils.  It  was  a  very  merry  party  at  South  Moor,  and  Guy 'a 
iiigh  spirits  made  him  the  life  of  everything. 

The  first  time  Mr.  Wellwood  went  to  call  on  his  cousins  at  St. 
Mildred's,  the  daughters  of  that  officer  who  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  old  Sir  Guy,  he  began  repeating,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
what  an  excellent  fellow  Morville  was ;  then  said  he  should  not 
have  troubled  them  with  any  of  his  pupils,  but  Morville  would 
esteem  their  receiving  him  as  an  act  of  forgiveness,  and  besides, 
he  wished  them  to  know  one  whom  he  valued  so  highly.  Guy 
thus  found  himself  admitted  into  an  entirely  new  region.  There 
were  two  sisters,  together  in  everything.  Jane,  the  younger, 
was  a  kind-hearted,  common-place  person,  who  would  never  have 
looked  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  duties  and  charities ;  but 
Elizabeth  was  one  of  those  who  rise  up,  from  time  to  time,  as 
burning  and  shining  lights.  It  was  not  spending  a  quiet,  easy 
life,  making  her  charities  secondary  to  her  comforts,  but  devoting 
time,  strength,  and  goods;  not  merely  giving  away  what  she 
could  spare,  but  actiially  sharing  all  with  the  poor,  reserving 
nothing  for  the  future.  She  not  only  taught  the  young,  and 
visited  the  distressed,  but  she -gathered  orphans  into  her  house, 
and  nursed  the  sick  day  and  night.  Neither  the  means  nor  the 
strength  of  the  two  sisters  could  ever  have  been  supposed  equal 
to  what  they  were  known  to  have  achieved.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
power  grew  with  the  occasion,  and  as  if  they  had  some  help  which 
could  not  fail  them.  Guy  venerated  them  more  and  more,  and 
many  a  long  letter  about  them  was  written  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
for  Amy  to  read.  There  is  certainly  a  *  tyrannous  hate'  in  the 
world  for  unusual  goodness,  which  is  a  rebiike  to  it,  and  there  was 
a  strong  party  against  the  sisters.  At  the  head  of  it  was  Mrs. 
Henley,  who  had  originally  been  displeased  at  their  preferring  the 
direction  of  the  clergyman  to  that  of  the  ladies'  committee, 
though  the  secret  cause  of  her  dislike  was,  perhaps,  that  Elizabeth 
Wellwood  was  just  what  Margaret  Morville  might  have  been. 
So  she  blamed  them,  not,  indeed,  for  their  charity,  but  for  slight 
peculiarities  which  might  well  have  been  lost  in  the  brightness  of 
the  works  of  mercy.    She  spoke  as  with  her  father's  authority, 
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thougli,  if  she  had  been  differently  disposed,  she  might  have 
remembered  that  his  system  and  principles  were  the  same  as 
theirs,  and  that,  had  he  been  alive,  he  would  probably  hare  folly 
approved  of  their  proceedings.  Archdeacon  Morville's  name  was 
of  great  weight,  and  justified  many  persons,  in  their  own  opinion, 
in  the  opposition  made  to  Miss  Wellwood,  impeding  her  useful- 
ness, and  subjecting  her  to  endless  petty  calumnies. 

These  made  Gfuy  very  angry.  He  Imew  enough  of  the  Arch- 
deacon through  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  and  the  opmions  held  by 
Philip,  to  think  his  daughter  was  ascribing  to  him  what  he  had 
never  held ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  Guy  could  not  bear  to  hear 
good  evil  spoken  of,  and  his  indignation  was  stirred  as  he  heard 
these  spiteful  reports  uttered  by  people  who  sat  at  home  at  ease, 
against  one  whose  daily  life  was  only  too  exalted  for  their  imita- 
tion. His  brow  coninracted,  his  eye  kindled,  his  Up  was  bitten, 
and  now  and  then,  when  he  trusted  himself  to  reply,  it  was  with 
a  keen,  sharp  power  of  rebuke  that  made  people  look  round,  asto- 
nished to  hear  such  forcible  words  from  one  so  yoimg.  Mrs.  Henley 
was  afraid  of  him,  without  knowing  it ;  she  thought  she  was 
sparing  the  Morville  temper  when  she  avoided  the  subject,  but  as 
she  stood  in  awe  of  no  one  else,  except  her  brother,  she  disliked 
him  accordingly. 

One  eveping  Ghiy  had  been  dining  at  Dr.  Henley's,  and  was 
setting  oul^  enjoying  his  escape  from  Mrs.  Henley  and  her  friends, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  five  miles'  walk  over  the  hills  by 
moonlight.  He  had  only  gone  the  length  of  two  streets,  when 
Jie  saw  a  dark  figure  at  a  Httle  distance  frx)m  him,  and  a  voice 
which  he  had  little  expected  to  hear,  called  out, — 

'  Sir  Quy  himself!  No  one  else  could  whistle  that  Swedish  air 
so  correctly !' 

'  My  uncle !'  exclaimed  Guy.  '  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
here.' 

Mr.  Dixon  laughed,  said  something  about  a  fortunate  rencontre, 
and  began  an  account  about  a  concert  somewhere  or  other,  mixed 
up  with  something  about  his  wife  and  child,  all  so  rambling  and 
confused,  that  Guy,  beginning  to  suspect  he  had  been  drinking, 
was  only  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  asked  where  he  lodged,  and 
talked  of  coming  to  see  him  in  the  morning.  He  soon  found, 
however,  that  this  had  not  been  the  case,  at  least  not  to  any  great 
extent.  Dixon  was  only  nervous  and  excited,  either  about  some- 
thing he  had  done,  or  some  request  he  had  to  make,  and  he  went 
on  walking  by  his  nephew's  side,  talking  in  a  strange,  desultory 
way  of  open,  generous-hearted  fellows  overlooking  a  little  indii^ 
cretion,  and  of  Guy's  riches,  which  he  seemed  to  think  inex- 
haustible. 
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^  If  there  is  anything  that  you  want  me  to  do  for  yon,  tell  me 
plainly  what  it  is/  said  Gruy,  at  last. 

Mr.  Dixon  began  to  overwhelm  him  with  thanks,  but  he  cut 
them  short.  *  I  promise  nothing.  Let  me  hear  what  you  want, 
and  I  can  judge  whether  I  can  do  it.' 

Sebastian  broke  out  into  exclamations  at  the  words  '  if  I  can/ 
as  if  he  thought  everything  in  the  power  of  the  heir  of  Eedclyfife. 

*  Have  I  not  told  you,'  said  Guy, '  that  for  the  present  I  have 
very  little  command  of  money  P  Hush !  no  more  of  that,'  he 
«dded,  sternly,  cutting  off  an  imprecation  which  his  uncle  was 
commencing  on  those  who  kept  bun  so  short. 

*  And  you  are  content  to  bear  it  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of  ways 
and  means  ?  If  you  were  to  say  but  one  word  of  borrowing,  they 
would  go  down  on  their  knees  to  you,  and  offer  you  eveiy 
farthing  you  have  to  keep  you  in  their  own  hands.' 

'  I  am  quite  satisfied,'  said  Guy,  coldly. 

*  The  greater  fool  are  you !'  was  on  Dixon's  lips,  but  he  did 
not  utter  it,  because  he  wanted  to  propitiate  him ;  and  after  some 
more  circumlocution,  Guy  succeeded  in  discovering  that  he  had 
been  gambling,  and  had  lost  an  amount  which,  unless  he  could 
obtain  immediate  assistance,  would  become  known,  and  lead  to 
the  loss  of  his  character  and  situation.  Guy  stood  and  considered. 
He  had  an  impulse,  but  he  did  not  think  it  a  safe  one,  and  resolved 
to  give  himself  time. 

'  I  do  not  say  that  I  cannot  help  you,'  he  answered ;  '  but 
I  must  have  time  to  consider.' 

*  Time  I  would  you  see  me  ruined  while  you  are  considering?" 

*  I  suppose  this  must  be  paid  immediately.  Where  do  you 
lodge  ?' 

Mr.  Dixon  told  him  the  street  and  number. 

'You  shall  hear  &om  me  to-morrow  morning,  jl  cannot 
trust  my  present  thoughts,     Gt)od  night !' 

Mr.  Dixon  would  fain  have  guessed  whether  the  present 
thoughts  were  favourable,  but  all  his  hope  in  his  extremity  was 
in  his  nephew ;  it  might  be  fatal  to  push  him  too  far,  and,  with 
a  certam  trust  in  his  goodnature,  Sebastian  allowed  him  to  walk 
away  without  further  remonstrance. 

Ghiy  knew  his  own  impetuous  nature  too  well  to  venture  to 
act  on  impulse  in  a  doubtM  case.  He  had  now  first  to  consider 
what  he  was  able  to  do,  and  secondly  what  he  would  do;  and  this 
was  not  as  clear  to  his  mind  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  his  uncle. 

Their  intercourse  had  never  been  on  a  comfortable  footing. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  Philip's  advice  had  been 
followed,  and  no  connexion  kept  up.    Ghij  had  once  begged  for 
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some  definite  rale,  since  there  was  always  yexation  when  lie  was 
known  to  have  heen  with  his  uncle,  and  yet  Mr.  Edmonstone 
would  never  absolutely  say  he  ought  not  to  see  him.  As  long 
as  his  guardian  permitted  it,  or  rather  winked  at  it,  Guy  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  attend  to  Philip's  marked  disapproval. 
Part  of  it  was  well  founded,  but  part  was  disHke  to  all  that  miglit 
be  considered  as  vulgar,  and  part  was  absolute  injustice  to  Sebas- 
tian Dixon ;  there  was  everything  that  could  offend  in  his  line  of 
argument,  and  in  the  very  circumstance  of  his  interfering ;  and 
Guy  had  a  continual  struggle,  in  which  he  was  not  always  success- 
ful, to  avoid  showing  the  idSront  he  had  taken,  and  to  reason 
down  his  subsequent  indignation.  The  ever-recurring  irritation 
which  Philip's  conversation  was  apt  to  cause  him,  made  him 
avoid  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  retreat  in  haste  from  the  subjects 
on  which  they  were  most  apt  to  disagree,  and  so  his  manner  had 
assumed  an  air  of  reserve,  and  almost  of  distrust,  with  his  cousin, 
that  was  very  unlike  its  usual  winning  openness. 

This  had  been  one  unfortunate  effect  of  his  intercourse  with 
his  uncle,  and  another  was  a  certain  vague,  dissatisfied  feeling 
which  his  silence,  and  Philip's  insinuations  respecting  the  days 
he  spent  in  London,  left  on  Mr.  Edmonstone's  mind,  and  which 
gained  strength  from  their  recurrence.  The  days  were,  indeed, 
not  many ;  it  was  only  that  in  coming  from  and  going  to  Oxford, 
he  slept  a  night  at  an  hotel  in  London  (for  his  imcle  never  would 
take  him  to  his  lodgings,  never  even  would  tell  him  where  they 
were,  but  always  gave  his  address  at  the  place  of  his  engagement), 
was  conducted  by  him  to  some  concert  in  the  evening,  and  had 
him  to  breakfast  in  the  morning.  He  could  not  think  there  was 
any  harm  in  this ;  he  explained  all  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone the  first  time,  but  nothing  was  gained  by  it :  his  visits  to 
London  continued  to  be  treated  as  something  to  be  excused  or 
overlooked — as  something  not  quite  correct. 

He  would  almost  have  been  ready  to  discontinue  them,  but 
that  he  saw  that  his  uncle  regarded  him  with  affection,  and  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  giving  up  a  poor  relation  for  the 
sake  of  the  opinion  of  his  rich  fnends.  These  meetings  were  the 
one  pure  pleasure  to  which  Sebastian  looked,  recalling  to  him 
the  happier  days  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  friendship  with  Guy's 
father;  and  when  Guy  perceived  how  he  valued  them,  it  would 
have  seemed  a  piece  of  cruel  neglect  to  gratify  himself  by  giving 
the  time  to  Hollywell. 

Early  in  the  course  of  their  acquaintance,  the  importunity 
of  a  creditor  revealed  that,  in  spite  of  his  handsome  salary, 
Sebastian  Dixon  was  often  in  considerable  distress  for  money. 
In  process  of  time,  Guy  discovered  that  at  the  time  his  uncle  had 
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been  supporting  his  sister  and  her  husband  in  all  the  luxury  he 
thought  befitted  their  rank,  he  had  contracted  considerable  debts, 
and  he  had  only  been  able  to  return  to  England  on  condition  of 
paying  so  much  a-year  to  his  creditors.  This  left  him  very  little 
on  which  to  maintain  his  family ;  but  still  his  pride  made  him 
bent  on  concealing  his  difficulties,  and  it  was  not  without 
a  struggle  that  he  would  at  first  consent  to  receive  assistance 
from  his  nephew. 

Guy  resolved  that  these  debts,  which  he  considered  as  in  fact 
his  father's  own,  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  had  the  command 
of  his  property ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  send  his  uncle  all  the  help  in  his  power,  and  when  once  the 
effort  of  accepting  it  at  all  was  over,  Dixon's  expectations  extended 
far  beyond  his  power.  His  allowance  was  not  large,  and  the 
constant  requests  for  a  few  pounds  to  meet  some  pressing  occasion 
were  more  than  he  could  well  meet.  They  kept  him  actually 
a  great  deal  poorer  than  men  without  a  tenth  part  of  his  fortune, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  would  look  back  with  siu^rise  at 
having  been  able  to  pay  his  way ;  but.styi  he  contrived  neither 
to  exceed  his  allowance,  nor  to  ^et  into  debt.  This  was,  indeed, 
only  done  by  a  rigid  self-denial  of  little  luxuries  such  as  most 
young  men  look  on  nearly  as  necessaries ;  but  he  had  never  been 
brought  up  to  think  self-indulgence  a  consequence  of  riches,  he 
did  not  care  what  was  said  of  him,  he  had  no  expensive  tastes, 
for  he  did  not  seek  after  society,  so  that  he  was  not  ill-prepared 
for  such  a  course,  and  only  thought  of  it  as  an  assistance  in 
abstaining  from  the  time-wasting  that  might  have  tempted  him 
if  he  had  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend. 

The  only  thing  that  concerned  him  was  a  groTsdng  doubt  lest 
he  might  be  feeding  extravagance  instead  of  doing  good ;  and 
the  more  he  disliked  himself  for  the  suspicion,  the  more  it  would 
return.  There  was  no  doubt  much  distress ;  the  children  were 
sickly;  several  of  them  died;  the  doctor's  bills,  and  other  expenses, 
pressed  heavily,  and  Guy  blamed  himself  for  having  doubted. 
1  et,  again,  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  traces  that  his  uncle 
was  careless  and  imprudent.  He  had  once,  indeed,  in  a  violent 
fit  of  self-reproach,  confessed  as  much,  fdlowed  that  what  ought 
to  have  been  spent  in  the  m^tenance  of  his  family,  had  gone 
in  gambling,  but  immediately  after,  he  had  been  seized  with 
a  fit  of  terror,  and  implored  Guy  to  guard  the  secret,  since,  if 
once  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  creditors,  it  would  be  all 
over  with  him. 

Concealment  of  his  present  difficulties  was  therefore  no  less 
necessary  than  assistance  in  paying  the  sum  he  owed.  Indeed, 
AS  fiur  as  Guy  was  able  to  understand  his  confused  statement, 
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wliat  lie  wanted  was  at  once  to  pay  a  part  of  his  debt,  before  he 
oonld  go  on  to  a  place  where  ne  was  engaged  to  perform,  and 
where  he  would  earn  enough  to  make  xsp  the  rest. 

Guy  had  intended  to  have  sent  for  Deloraine,  but  had  since 
giren  up  the  idea,  in  order  to  be  able  to  help  forward  some  plans 
of  Miss  Wellwood's,  and  resigning  this  project  would  enable  him 
to  place  thirty  pounds  at  his  unde's  disposal,  leaving  him  just 
enough  to  pay  his  expenses  at  South  Moor,  and  carry  him  back 
to  Hollywell.  It  was  sorely  against  his  inclination  that,  instead 
of  helping  a  charity,  his  savings  should  go  to  pay  gaming  debts, 
and  his  five-nules'  walk  was  spent  in  self-debate  on  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  matter,  and  questions  what  should  be  done  for  the 
fdtuie — for  he  was  b^inning  to  awaken  to  the  sense  of  his 
zeroonsibility,  and  feared  lest  he  might  be  encouraging  vice. 

Very  early  next  morning  Giiy  put  his  head  into  his  tutor's 
room,  announced  that  he  must  walk  into  St.  Mildred's  on  business, 
but  should  be  back  by  eleven  at  the  latest,  ran  down  stairs,  called 
Bustle,  and  made  interest  with  the  farmer's  wife  for  a  hunch  oi 
dxy  bread  and  a  cup  of  new  milk. 

Then  rejoicing  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  though  not 
light-hearted  enough  to  whistle,  he  walked  across  the  moorland, 
through  the  white  morning  mist,  curling  on  the  sides  of  the  hill? 
in  fantastic  forms,  and  now  and  then  catching  his  lengthened 
shadow,  so  as  to  miake  him  smile  by  reminding  hun  of  the  spectre 
of  theBrocken. 

Not  without  difficulty,  he  found  a  back  street,  and  a  little 
shop,  where  a  slovenly  maid  was  sweeping  the  steps,  and  the 
shutters  were  not  yet  taken  down.  He  asked  if  Mr.  Dixon 
lodged  there.  'Yes,'  the  woman  said,  staring  in  amazement 
that  such  a  gentleman  could  be  there  at  that  tune  in  the  morn- 
ing, asking  for  Mr.  Dixon. 

'  Is  he  at  home  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  but  he  is  not  up  yet.  He  was  ve^  late  last  night. 
Did  you  want  to  speak  to  him  P   I'll  tell  Mrs.  Dixon.' 

*  Is  Mrs.  Dixon  here  ?  Then  tell  her  Sir  Guy  Morville  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  her.' 

The  maid  curtseyed,  hurried  off,  and  returned  with  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Dixon  to  desire  he  would  walk  in.  She  conduct^ 
him  through  a  dark  passage,  and  up  a  still  darker  stair,  into 
a  dingy  little  parlour,  with  a  carpet  of  red  and  green  stripes, 
a  horsehair  sofa,  a  grate  covered  with  cut  paper,  and  a  general 
perfume  of  brandy  and  cigars.  There  were  some  preparations 
lor  breakfast,  but  no  one  was  in  the  room  but  a  little  girl,  about 
aefen  years  old,  dressed  in  shabby-genteel  mourning. 

She  was  pale  and  sickly-looking,  but  her  eyes  were  of  a  lovely 
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deep  blue,  with  a  very  sweet  expression,  and  a  profusion  of  thick 
flaxen  curls  hung  round  her  neck  and  shoulders.  She  said,  in 
a  soft,  little,  shy  voice, — 

*  Mamma  says  she  will  be  here  directly,  if  you  will  excuse  her 
a  moment.' 

Having  made  this  formal  speech,  the  little  thing  was  creeping 
off  on  tiptoe,  so  as  to  escape  before  the  maid  shut  the  door,  but 
Guy  held  out  hLs  hand,  sat  down  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  her^ 
and  said, — 

*  Don't  go,  my  little  maid.  Wont  you  come  and  speak  to 
your  cousin  Guy  ?' 

Children  never  failed  to  be  attracted,  whether  by  the  winning 
beauty  of  his  smile,  or  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  in  which  he 
spoke  to  anything  small  or  weak,  and  the  little  ^1  willingly 
came  up  to  him,  and  put  her  hand  into  his.  He  stroked  her 
thick,  silky  curls,  and  asked  her  name. 

'  Marianne,'  she  answered. 

It  was  his  mother's  name,  and  this  little  creature  had  more 
resemblance  to  his  tenderly-cherished  vision  of  his  young  mother 
than  any  description  Dixon  could  have  given.  He  drew  her 
closer  to  him,  took  the  other  small,  cold  hand,  and  asked  her 
how  she  liked  St.  Mildred's. 

*  Oh !  much  better  than  London.  There  are  flowers !'  and 
she  proudly  exhibited  a  cup  holding  some  ragged  robins,  dead 
nettles,  and  other  common  flowers,  which  a  coimtry  child  would 
have  held  cheap.  He  admired  and  gained  more  of  her  confidence, 
so  that  she  had  begun  to  chatter  away  quite  freely  about  *  the 
high,  high  hills  that  reached  up  to  the  sky,  and  the  pretty 
stones,'  till  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Bustle  made 
their  entrance. 

Marianne  was  so  much  afraid  of  the  dog,  Guy  so  eager  to 
console,  and  her  mother  to  scold  her,  and  protest  that  it  should 
not  be  turned  out,  that  there  was  nothing  but  confusion,  imtil 
Guy  had  shown  her  that  Bustle  was  no  dangerous  wild  beast, 
induced  her  to  accept  his  offered  paw,  and  lay  a  timid  finger  on 
his  smooth,  black  head,  after  which  the  transition  was  short  to 
dog  and  child  sitting  lovingly  together  on  the  floor,  Marianne 
stroking  his  ears,  and  admiring  him  with  a  sort  of  silent 
ecstasy. 

Mrs.  Dixon  was  a  great,  coarse,  vulgar  woman,  and  Guy  per- 
ceived why  his  uncle  had  been  so  averse  to  taking  him  to  Ids 
home,  and  how  he  must  have  felt  the  contrast  between  such 
a  wife  and  his  beautiftil  sister.  She  had  a  sort  of  broad  sense, 
and  absence  of  pretension,  but  her  manner  of  talking  was  by  no 
means  pleasant,  as  she  querulously  accused  her  husband  of  beings 
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i(hi»  cftuse  of  all  their  misfortimes,  not  even  restrained  bj  tlie 
lur^sence  of  her  child  from  entering  into  a  full  account  of  his 
offences. 

Mrs.  Dixon  said  she  should  not  saj  a  word,  she  should  not 
care  if  it  was  not  for  the  child,  but  she  could  not  see  her 
wronged  by  her  own  father,  and  not  complain;  poor  littb 
dear !  she  was  the  last,  and  she  supposed  she  should  not  keep 
her  long. 

It  then  appeared  that  on  her  husband's  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment for  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  chief  county  town,  Mrs. 
Dixon  had  insisted  on  coming  with  him  to  St.  Mildred's  in  the 
hope  that  coimtry  air  might  benefit  Marianne,  who,  in  a  con«> 
fined  lodging  in  London,  was  pining  and  dwindling  as  her 
brothers  and  sisters  had  done  before  her.  Sebastian,  who  liked 
to  escape  from  his  wife's  grumbling  and  rigid  supervision,  and 
looked  forward  to  amusement  in  his  own  way  at  the  races,  had 
grudgingly  allowed  her  to  come,  and,  as  she  described  it,  had 
been  reluctant  to  go  to  even  so  slight  an  expense  in  the  hope  of 
saving  his  child's  life.  She  had  watched  him  as  closely  as  she 
could ;  but  he  had  made  his  escape,  and  the  consequences  Guy 
already  knew. 

If  anything  could  have  made  it  worse,  it  was  finding  that 
after  parting  last  night,  he  had  returned,  tried  to  retrieve  hia 
luck,  had  involved  himself  further,  had  been  drinking  more; 
and  at  the  very  hour  when  his  nephew  was  getting  up  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  him,  had  come  home  in  a  state,  which 
made  it  by  no  means  likely  that  he  would  be  presentable,  if  his 
wife  called  him,  as  she  offered  to  do. 

Guy  much  preferred  arranging  with  her  what  was  to  be 
done  on  the  present  emergency.  She  was  difappointed  at 
finding  thirty  pounds  was  all  the  help  he  could  give ;  but  she 
was  an  energetic  woman,  full  of  resources,  and  saw  her  way, 
with  this  assistance,  through  the  present  difficulty.  The  great 
point  was  to  keep  the  gambling  propensities  out  of  sight  of  the 
creditors ;  and  as  long  as  this  was  done,  she  had  hope.  Dixon 
would  go  the  next  morning  to  the  town  where  the  musical 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  there  he  would  be  with  his 
employers,  where  he  had  a  character  to  preserve,  so  that  she  was 
in  no  fear  of  another  outbreak. 

It  ended,  therefore,  in  his  leaving  with  her  Mr.  Edmonstone's 
drafb,  securing  its  destination  by  endorsing  it  to  the  person  who 
was  to  receive  it ;  and,  wishing  her  good  morning,  after  a  few  more 
kind  words  to  little  Marianne,  who  had  sat  playing  with  Bustle 
"  the  time,  sidling  continiudly  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  new 
her  eyes  bent  down,  and  no  expression  on  her  fiice  which 
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ootild  enable  him  to  g^ess  how  far  she  listened  to  or  compre- 
hended the  conversation  so  unfit  for  her  ear.  When  he  rose  to  go, 
and  stooped  to  kiss  her,  she  looked  wistAilly  in  his  face,  and  held 
up  a  small  sparkling  bit  of  spar,  the  most  precious  of  all  her 
hoards,  gleaned  from  the  roadsides  of  St.  Mildred's. 

*  What,  child,  do  you  want  to  g^ve  it  to  Sir  Guy  ?'  said  her 
mother.  *  He  does  not  want  such  tnmipery,  my  dear,  though 
you  make  such  a  work  with  it.' 

*  Did  you  mean  to  give  it  to  me,  my  dear  ?'  said  Guy,  as  the 
child  hung  her  head,  and,  crimsoned  with  blushes,  could  scarcely 
whisper  her  timid  *  Yes.' 

He  praised  it,  and  let  her  put  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
promised  he  would  always  keep  it;  and  kissed  her  again,  and 
left  her  a  happy  child,  confident  in  his  promise  of  always  keeping 
it,  though  her  mother  augured  that  he  would  throw  it  over  the 
next  hedge. 

He  was  at  South  Moor  by  eleven  o'clock,  in  time  for  his 
morning's  business,  and  made  up  for  the  troubles  of  the  last 
few  hours  by  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Wellwood  in  the  afternoon, 
while  the  other  two  pupils  were  gone  to  the  races,  for  which  he 
was  not  inclined,  after  his  two  ten-mile  walks. 

The  conversation  was  chiefly  on  Church  prospects  in  general, 
and  in  particular  on  Miss  Wellwood  and  her  plans ;  how  they 
had  by  degrees  enlarged  and  developed  as  the  sin,  and  misery, 
and  ignorance  around  had  forced  themselves  more  plainly  on 
her  notice,  and  her  means  had  increased  and  grown  under  her 
hand  in  the  very  distribution.  Other  schemes  were  dawning  on 
her  mind,  of  which  the  foremost  was  the  foundation  of  a  sort 
of  school  and  hospital  united,  imder  the  charge  of  herself,  her 
sister,  and  several  other  ladies,  who  were  desirous  of  joining 
her,  as  a  sisterhood.  But  at  present  it  was  hoping  against 
hope,  for  there  were  no  funds  with  which  to  make  a  commence- 
ment. All  this  was  told  at  unawares,  drawn  forth  by  different 
questions  and  remarks,  till  Guy  inquired  how  much  '  it  would 
take  to  give  them  a  start  P' 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say.  Anything,  I  suppose,  between  one 
thousand  and  twenty.  But,  by-the-by e,  this  design  of  Elizabeth '  s 
IB  an  absolute  secret.  If  you  had  not  almost  guessed  it,  I 
ahould  never  have  said  one  word  to  you  about  it.  You  are  a 
particularly  dangerous  man,  with  your  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Henley.  You  must  take  special  good  care  nothing  of  it  reaches 
her.' 

Guy's  first  impression  was,  that  he  was  the  last  person  to 
mention  it  to  Mrs.  Henley;  but  when  he  remembered  how 
often  her  brother  was  at  HoUywell,  he  perceived  that  tliere 
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might  be  a  train  for  cajrryiiig  the  report  back  again  to  her,  and 
recognised  the  absolute  necessity  of  silence. 

He  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  a  bright  scheme  came  into 
his  head,  resulting  in  the  request  for  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
caused  so  much  astonishment.  He  thought  himself  rather 
shabby  to  have  named  no  more,  and  was  afraid  it  was  an  offering 
that  cost  him  nothing ;  but  he  much  enjoyed  devising  before- 
hand the  letter  with  which  he  would  place  the  money  at  the 
disposal  of  Miss  Wellwood's  hospital. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Yet  bums  the  Bon  on  high  beyond  the  cloud; 

Each  in  hia  southern  cave, 
The  wann  winds  linger,  but  to  be  allowed 

One  breathing  o'er  the  wave. 
One  flight  across  the  unquiet  day ; 
Swift  as  a  vane  may  turn  on  high^ 

The  smile  of  heaven  comes  on. 
So  waits  the  Lord  behind  the  veil, 
His  light  on  frenzied  cheek,  or  paie. 

To  shed  when  the  dark  hour  is  gone. 

Ltba  Imf  ooEimuif. 

ON  the  afternoon  on  which  Ghiy  expected  an  answer  from  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  he  walked  with  his  fellow  pupil,  Harry  Graham, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  from  him  at  Dr.  Henley's. 

The  servant  said  Mrs.  Henley  was  at  home,  and  asked  them 
to  come  in  and  take  their  letters.  These  were  lying  on  a  marble 
table,  in  the  hall ;  and  while  the  man  looked  in  the  drawing- 
room  for  his  mistress,  and  sent  one  of  the  maids  upstairs  in  quest 
of  her,  Guy  hastily  took  up  one,  bearing  his  address,  in  the  well- 
known  hand  of  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

Young  Graham,  who  had  taken  up  a  newspaper,  was  startled 
by  Guy's  loud,  sudden  exclamation, — 

'  Ha !  What  on  earth  does  this  mean?' 

And  looking  up,  saw  his  face  of  a  burning,  glowing  red,  the 
features  almost  convulsed,  the  large  veins  m  the  forehead  and 
temples  swollen  with  the  blood  that  rushed  through  them ;  and 
if  ever  his  eyes  flashed  with  the  dark  lightning  of  Sir  Hugh's, 
it  was  then. 

•  Morville !    What's  the  matter  ?' 

*  Intolerable ! — insulting !  Me  ?  What  does  he  mean  P'  con- 
tinued Gtiy,  his  passion  kmdling  more  and  more.    '  Proofs  ?    I 
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ihould  like  to  see  them !  The  man  is  crazy  ?  I  to  confess ! 
Ha !'  as  he  came  towards  the  end,  *I  see  it, — I  see  it.  It  is 
Philip,  is  it,  that  I  have  to  thank.  Meddling  coxcomb!  I'll 
make  him  repent  it,'  added  he,  with  a  grim  fierceness  of  deter- 
mination. Slandering  me  to  them!  And  that^^ — looking  at 
the  words  with  regard  to  Amy, — *  that  passes  all.  He  shall  see 
what  it  is  to  insult  me !' 

*  What  is  it  ?  Your  guardian  out  of  humour  ?'  asked  hia 
eompanion. 

*  My  guardian  is  a  mere  weak  fool.  I  don't  blame  him, — he 
can't  help  it;  but  to  see  him  made  a  tool  of!  He  twists  hin. 
round  his  finger,  abuses  his  weakness  to  insult — to  accuse.  But 
he  shall  give  me  an  account !' 

Guy's  voice  had  grown  lower  and  more  husky ;  but  though 
the  sound  sunk,  the  force  of  passion  rather  increased  than 
diminished ;  it  was  like  the  low  distant  sweep  of  the  tempest  as 
it  whirls  away,  preparing  to  return  with  yet  more  tremendous 
might.  His  colour,  too,  had  faded  to  pdeness,  but  the  veins 
were  still  swollen,  purple,  and  throbbing ;  and  there  was  a  still- 
ness about  him  that  made  his  wrath  more  than  fierce,  intense, 
almost  appalling. 

Harry  Graham  was  dumb  with  astonishment ;  but  while  Guy 
spoke,  Mrs.  Henley  had  come  duwii,  and  \v;is  standing  before 
them,  beginning  a  greeting.  The  blood  rushed  hack  into  Guy'g 
cheeks,  and,  controlling  his  voice  with  powerful  effort,  he  said,— 

*  I  have  had  an  insulting — an  unpleasant  letter,'  he*  added, 
catching  himself  up.     *  You  must  excuse  me;'  and  he  was  gone. 

'What  has  happened  ?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Henley,  though,  from 
her  brother's  letter,  as  well  as  from  her  observations  during  a 
long  and  purposely  slow  progress,  along  a  railed  gallery  over- 
hanging the  hall,  and  down  a  win(Ung  staircase,  she  knew  pretty 
well  the  whole  history  of  his  anger. 

*  I  don't  know,*  said  young  Graham.  *  Some  absurd  person 
interfering  between  him  and  his  guardian.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  him  to  fall  in  his  way  just  now.     It  must  be  something 

?roperly  bad.     I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a  rage.     I  think 
had  better  go  afber  him,   and  see  what  he  has  done  with 
hinuelf.' 

*  You  don't  think,'  said  Mrs.  Henley,  detaining  him,  *  that  hi» 
guardian  could  have  been  finduig  fault  with  him  with  reason  ?' 

*  Who  ?  Morville  ?  His  guardian  must  have  a  sharp  eye  for 
picking  holes,  if  he  can  find  any  in  Morville.  Not  a  steadier 
fellow  going, — only  too  much  so.* 

*  Ah  !*  thought  Mrs.  Henley,  *  these  young  men  always  hang 
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together;*  and  she  let  him  escape  without  further  question. 
But  when  he  emerged  from  the  house,  Guy  was  abeady  out  of 
tight,  and  he  could  not  succeed  in  finding  him. 

Guy  had  hurst  out  of  the  house,  feeling  as  if  nothing  could 
relieve  him  hut  free  air  and  rapid  motion ;  and  on  he  hurried, 
fast,  faster,  conscious  alone  of  the  wild,  furious  tmnult  of  rage 
and  indignation  against  the  maligner  of  his  innocence,  who  was 
knowingly  ruining  him  with  all  that  was  dearest  to  him,  insult- 
ing him  hy  reproaches  on  his  hreaking  a  most  sacred,  unhlemished 
word,  uaiy  what  Guy  felt  scarcely  less  keenly,  forcing  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Edmonstone  into  a  persecution  so  foreign  to  his 
nature.  The  agony  of  suiTering  such  an  accusation,  and  from 
such  a  quaiiier, — ^the  violent  storm  of  indignation  and  pride, — 
wild,  undefined  ideas  of  a  heavy  reckoning, — ahove  all,  the  dreary 
thought  of  Amy  denied  to  him  for  ever, — all  these  swept  over 
him,  and  swayed  him  hy  turns,  with  the  dreadful  intensity  he- 
longing  to  a  nature  form^  for  violent  passions,  which  had  hroken 
down,  m  the  sudden  shock,  all  the  harriers  imposed  on  them  by 
m  long  course  of  self-restramt. 

On  he  rushed,  reckless  whither  he  went,  or  what  he  did; 
driven  forward  hy  the  wild  impulse  of  passion,  far  over  moor  and 
hill,  up  and  down,  till  at  last,  exhausted  at  once  hy  the  tumult 
within,  and  by  the  violent  bodily  exertion,  a  stillness — a  sus- 
pension of  thought  and  sensation — ensued ;  and  when  this  passed, 
ne  found  himself  seated  on  a  rock  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  hills,  his  handkerchief  loosened,  his  waistcoat  open, 
his  hat  tlirown  off,  his  temples  burning  and  throbbing  with  a 
feeling  of  distraction,  and  the  agitated  beatings  of  his  heart 
almost  stifling  his  panting  breath. 

*  Yes,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  *  a  heavy  account  shall  he  pay 
me  for  this  crowning  stroke  of  a  long  course  of  slander  and  ill- 
will  ?  Have  I  not  seen  it !  Has  not  he  hated  me  from  the 
first,  misconstrued  every  word  and  deed,  though  I  have  tried, 
striven  earnestly,  to  be  his  friend, — borne,  as  not  another  soul 
would  have  done,  with  his  impertinent  interference  and  intoler- 
able patronizing  airs  ?  But  he  has  seen  the  last  of  it !  anything 
but  this  might  be  forgiven ;  but  sowing  dissension  between  me 
and  the  Edmonstones — maligning  me  there.  Never !  Knowing, 
too,  as  he  seems  to  do,  how  I  ^tand,  it  is  the  very  ecstasy  of 
malice !  Ay  I  this  very  night  it  shall  be  exposed,  and  he  shall 
be  taught  to  beware — made  to  know  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.' 

Guy  uttered  this  last  with  teeth  clenched,  in  an  excess  of  deep, 
vengeful  ire.  Never  had  Morville  of  the  whole  line  felt  more 
deadly  fierceness  than  held  sway  over  him,  as  he  contemplated 
his  revenge,  looked  forward  with  a  dire  complacency  to  the 
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punishment  be  would  wreak,  not  for  this  offence  alone,  Lut  for  a 
long  course  of  enmity.  He  sat,  absorbed  in  the  plan  of  vengeance, 
perfectly  still,  for  his  physical  exhaustion  was  complete ;  but  as 
the  pulsations  of  his  heart  grew  less  wild,  his  purpose  became 
sterner  and  more  fixed.  He  devised  its  execution,  planned  his 
sudden  journey,  saw  himself  bursting  on  Philip  early  next 
morning,  summoning  him  to  answer  for  his  falsehoods.  The 
impulse  to  action  seemed  to  restore  his  power  over  his  senses. 
He  looked  roimd,  to  see  where  he  was,  raising  his  head  from  his 
hands. 

The  sun  was  setting  opposite  to  him,  in  a  flood  of  gold, — a 
ruddy  ball,  surrounded  with  its  pomp  of  clouds,  on  the  dazzling 
sweep  of  horizon.  That  sight  recalled  him  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  his  true  and  better  self;  the  good  angel  so  close  to  him 
for  the  twenty  years  of  his  life,  had  been  driven  aloof  but  for  a 
moment,  and  now,  either  that,  or  a  still  higher  and  holier  power, 
made  the  setting  sun  bring  to  his  mind,  almost  to  his  ear,  the 
words, — 

Let  not  the  son  go  down  upon  your  vmith. 

Neither  give  plaice  to  the  deviL 

Guy  had  what  some  would  call  a  vivid  imngination,  others  a 
lively  faith.  He  shuddered ;  then,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
his  hands  clasped  over  his  brow,  he  sat,  bending  forward,  with 
his  eyes  closed,  wrought  up  in  a  fearful  struggle ;  while  it  was 
to  him  as  if  he  saw  the  hereditary  demon  of  the  Morvilles 
watching  by  his  side,  to  take  full  possession  of  him  as  a  rightful 
prey,  unless  the  battle  was  fought  and  won  before  that  red  orb 
had  passed  out  of  sight.  Yes,  the  besetting  fiend  of  his  family 
— ^the  spirit  of  defiance  and  resentment — that  was  driving  him, 
even  now,  while  realizing  its  presence,  to  disregard  all  thoughts 
save  of  the  revenge  for  which  he  could  barter  every  thing — every 
hope  once  precious  to  him. 

It  was  horror  at  such  wickedness  that  first  checked  him,  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  combat.  His  was  not  a  temper  that 
was  satisfied  with  half  measures.  He  locked  his  hands  more 
rigidly  together,  vowing  to  compel  himself,  ere  he  left  the  spot, 
to  forgive  his  enemy — ^forgive  him  candidly — forgave  him,  so  as 
never  again  to  have  to  say,  *  I  forgive  him !'  He  did  not  try  to 
think,  for  reflection  only  lashed  up  his  sense  of  the  wrong :  bat, 
as  if  there  was  power  in  the  words  alone,  he  forced  his  lips  to 
repeat, — 

'  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.' 

Coldly  and  hardly  were  they  spoken  at  first ;  again  he  pro  • 
nounced  them,  again,  again,— each  time  the  tone  was  softeTi  each 
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time  they  came  more  from  the  heart.  At  last  the  remembrance 
of  greater  wrongs,  and  worse  reviliiigs  came  upon  him ;  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  the  most  subduing  and  healing  of  all  thoughts 
— ^that  of  the  great  Example— became  present  to  him  •  the  foe 
was  driven  back. 

-  Still  ho  kept  his  hands  over  his  face.  The  tempter  was  not 
yet  defeated  without  hope.  It  was  not  enough  to  give  up  his 
first  intention  (no  great  sacrifice,  as  he  perceived,  now  that  he 
had  time  to  think  how  Philip  would  be  certain  to  treat  a  chal- 
lenge), it  was  not  enough  to  wish  no  ill  to  his  cousin,  to  intend 
no  evil  measure,  he  must  pardon  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
re^u*d  him  candidly,  and  not  magnify  his  injuries. 

He  sat  long,  in  deep  thought,  his  head  bent  down,  and  his 
countenance  stem  with  inward  conflict.  It  was  the  hardest 
part  of  the  whole  battle,  for  the  Morville  disposition  was  as 
vindictive  as  passionate ;  but,  at  last,  he  recovered  clearness  of 
vision.  His  request  might  well  appear  unreasonable,  and  possibly 
excite  suspicion ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it  was  doing  a  man  of  honour, 
like  Philip,  flagrant  injustice  to  suspect  him  of  originating 
slanders.  He  was,  of  course,  imder  a  mistake,  had  acted,  not 
perhaps  kindly,  but  as  he  thought,  rightly  and  judiciously,  in 
making  his  suspicions  known.  If  he  had  caused  his  uncle  to 
write  provokingly,  every  one  knew  that  was  his  way,  he  might 
very  properly  wish,  imder  his  belief,  to  save  Amabel ;  and  though 
the  manner  might  have  been  otherwise,  the  proceeding  itself 
admitted  complete  justification.  Indeed,  when  Quy  recollected 
tha  frenzy  of  his  rage,  and  his  own  murderous  impulse,  he  was 
shocked  to  think  that  he  had  ever  sought  the  love  of  that  pure 
an  1  gentle  creatiu'e,  as  if  it  had  been  a  cruel  and  profane  linking 
of  innocence  to  evil.  He  was  appalled  at  the  power  of  his  fury, 
he  had  not  known  he  was  capable  of  it,  for  his  boyish  passion, 
even  when  unrenxrained,  had  never  equalled  this,  in  all  the 
strength  of  early  manhood. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  sim's  disk 
was  just  disappearing  beneath  the  horizon.  The  victory  was 
won! 

But  Ghiy's  feeling  was  not  the  rejoicibg  of  the  conquest,  it  was 
more  the  relief  which  is  felt  by  a  little  child,  wear}'^  of  its  fit  of 
naughtiness,  when  its  tearful  face  is  raised,  mournful  yet  happy, 
in  having  won  true  repentance,  and  it  says,  *  I  am  sorry  now.' 

He  rose,  looked  at  his  waixsh,  wondered  to  find  it  so  late; 
gazed  round,  and  considered  his  bearings,  perceiving,  with  a 
sense  of  shame,  how  far  he  had  wandered ;  then  retraced  his  steps 
slowly  and  wearily,  and  did  not  reach  South  Moor  till  long  after 
dark.* 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperatfl^ 

Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities  ; 

But  you  have  found  me.— ILiMa  Henbt  IV. 

PHILIP,  according  to  promise,  appeared  at  Holl^nveD,  and  a 
volume  of  awful  justice  seemed  written  on  his  brow.  Charles, 
though  ignorant  of  its  cause,  perceived  this  at  a  glance,  and 
greeted  Inm  thus : — 

*  Enter  Don  Philip  II.,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  alguazils,  corx^ 
gidors,  and  executioners.' 

'  Is  anything  the  matter,  Philip  ?'  said  Amy;  a  question  which 
took  him  hy  surprise,  as  he  could  not  believe  her  in  ignorance. 
He  was  sorry  for  her,  and  answered  gravely, — 

*  Nothing  is  amiss  with  me,  thank  you,  Amy.' 

She  knew  he  meant  that  he  would  tell  no  more,  and  would 
have  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  that  she  saw  her  mother  was 
▼ery  imeasy. 

*  Did  you  ask  whether  there  were  any  letters  at  the  post  P' 
said  Charles.  'Guy  is  using  us  shamefully  —  practising  self- 
denial  on  us,  I  suppose.    Is  there  no  letter  from  him  p' 

*  There  is,'  said  Philip,  reluctantly. 

*  Well,  where  is  it  P' 

*  It  is  te  your  father.' 

*  Oh  !*  said  Charles,  with  a  disappointed  air.  *  Are  you  sure  ? 
Depend  on  it,  you  overlooked  my  M.  He  has  owed  me  a  lettei 
this  fortnight.     Let  me  see.' 

'  It  is  for  my  uncle,'  repeated  Philip,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  the 
subject. 

*  Then  he  has  been  so  stupid  as  to  forget  my  second  name. 
Come,  give  it  me.    I  shall  have  it  sooner  or  later.' 

*  I  assure  you,  Charles,  it  is  not  for  you.' 

*  Would  not  any  one  suppose  he  had  been  reading  it  P'  ex* 
claimed  Charles. 

*  Did  you  know  Mary  Boss  was  gone  to  stay  with  her  brother 
John?'  broke  in  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  in  a  nervouB,  hurried 
manner. 

*  No ;  is  she  ?'  replied  Philip. 

*  Yes ;  his  wife  is  ill.' 

The  universal  feeling  was  that  something  was  amiss,  and 
mamma  was  in  the  s^ret.    Amy  looked  wistfully  at  her,  bul 
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Mrs.  Edmonstone  only  gazed  at  the  window,  and  so  they  con* 
tinned  for  some  minutes,  while  an  uninteresting  exchange  of 
question  and  answer  was  kept  up  between  her  and  her  nephew, 
until  at  length  the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  cleared  the  room. 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  lingered  i^  her  son  and  daughters  were  gone, 
and  said, — 

«  You  have  heard  from  St.  Mildred's  P* 

'  Yes,'  said  Philip,  as  if  he  was  as  little  inclined  to  be  commu- 
nicative to  her  as  to  his  cousins. 

*  From  Guy,  or  from  Margaret  ?' 

*  From  Margaret.' 

'  But  you  say  there  is  a  letter  from  him  P* 

*  Yes,  for  my  uncle.' 

'Does  she  say  nothing  more  satisfactory?'  asked  his  aunt, 
her  anxiety  tortured  by  his  composure.  'Has  she  learnt  no 
more?' 

'  Nothing  more  of  his  proceedings.  I  see  Amy  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter  ?' 

'  No ;  her  papa  thought  there  was  no  need  to  distress  her  till 
we  had  seen  whether  he  could  explain.' 

*  Poor  little  thing !'  said  Philip ;  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  her.' 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  did  not  choose  to  discuss  her  daughter's 

affairs  with  him,  and  she  turned  the  conversation  to  ask  if 
Margaret  said  much  of  Guy. 

*  She  writes  to  tell  the  spirit  in  which  he  received  my  imcle'a 
letter.  It  is  only  the  Morville  temper,  again ;  and,  of  course, 
whatever  you  may  think  of  that  on  Amy's  account,  I  should 
never  regard  it,  as  concerns  myself,  as  other  than  his  misfortime. 
I  hope  he  may  be  able  to  explain  t^e  rest.' 

*  Ah !  there  comes  your  uncle !'  and  Mr.  Edmonstone  entered. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  Philip  p    Brought  better  news,  eh  ?' 
'  Here  is  a  letter  to  speak  for  itself.' 

•Eh?    From  Guy?    Give  it  me.    What  does  he  sayp'    Let 
me  see.    Here,  mamma,  read  it ;  your  eyes  are  best.' 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  lesid  as  follows : — 

<Mt  deab  Mb.  Edhonstoke,  —  Your  letter  surprised  and 
grieved  me  very  much.  I  cannot  guess  what  proofs  Phihp  may 
think  he  has,  of  what  I  never  did,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  refute 
them  otherwise  than  by  declaring  that  I  never  gamed  in  my  life. 
Tell  me  what  they  are,  and  I  will  answer  them.  As  to  a  full  con* 
fession,  I  could  of  course  tell  you  of  much  in  which  I  have  done 
wrongly,  though  not  in  the  way  which  he  supposes.  On  that 
head,  I  have  nothing  to  confess.  I  am  sorry  I  am  prevented 
firom  satisfying  you  about  the  £1000,  but  I  am  bound  m  honoui 
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not  to  mention  the  purpose  for  which  I  wanted  it.  I  am  sure 
von  could  never  believe  I  could  have  said  what  I  did  to  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  if  I  had  begun  on  a  course  which  I  detest  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  kindness 
of  the  latter  part  of  your  letter.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could 
have  borne  it,  if  it  had  ended  as  it  began.  I  hope  you  will  soon 
send  me  these  proofs  of  Philip's.     Ever  your  affectionate, 

*  G.  M.' 

Not  a  little  surprised  was  Philip  to  find  that  he  was  known  to 
be  Guy's  accuser ;  but  the  conclusion  revealed  that  his  style  had 
betrayed  him,  and  that  Mr.  Edmonstone  had  finished  with  some 
mention  of  him,  and  he  resolved  that  henceforth  he  would  never 
leave  a  letter  of  his  own  dictation  till  he  had  seen  it  signed  and 
sealed. 

*  Well !'  cried  Mr.  Edmonstme,  joyfully  beating  his  own  hand 
with  his  glove,  Hhat  is  all  right.  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  He 
can't  even  guess  what  we  are  at.  I  am  glad  we  did  not  tease 
poor  little  Amy.  Eh,  mamma  ?— eh,  Philip  ?'  the  last  eh  being 
uttered  much  more  doubtfully,  and  less  tnumphantly  than  the 
first. 

*  I  wonder  you  think  it  right,'  said  Philip. 

*  What  more  would  you  have  P'  said  Mr.  Edmonst-one,  hastily. 

*  Confidence.' 

*  Eh  ?    Oh,  ay,  he  says  he  can't  tell — bound  in  honour.' 

*  It  is  easy  to  write  off-hand,  and  say  I  cannot  satisfy  you,  I 
am  bound  in  honour ;  but  that  is  not  what  most  persons  would 
think  a  fuU  .justification,  especially  considering  the  terms  on 
which  you  stand.' 

*  Why,  yes,  he  might  have  said  more.  It  would  have  been 
safe  enough  with  me.' 

'  It  is  his  usual  course  of  mystery,  reserve,  and  defiance.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  turning  away, '  that  it  is 
a  very  proper  letter ;  right  sense,  proper  feeling — and  if  he  never 
gamed  m  his  life,  what  would  you  have  more  ?' 

'  There  are  different  ways  of  imderstanding  such  a  denial  as 
this,'  said  Philip.  '  See,  he  says  not  in  the  way  in  which  I  sup- 
pose.' He  held  up  his  hand  authoritatively,  as  his  aunt  was 
about  to  interpose.  '  It  was  against  gaming  that  his  vow  was 
made.  I  never  thought  he  had  played,  but  he  never  says  he  has 
not  betted.' 

'  He  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  subterfuge  I'  ezdaimed  Mrs. 
Edmonstone,  indignantly. 

*  I  should  not  have  thought  so,  without  the  evidence  of  the 
payment  of  the  cheque,  my  uncle  had  just  given  him,  to  this 
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gambling  fellow,'  said  Philip ;  '  yet  it  is  only  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  habit  of  eluding  inquiry  into  his  visits  to 
London.' 

'  I  can't  see  any  reason  for  so  harsh  an  accusation,'  said  she. 

'  I  should  hardly  want  more  reason  than  his  own  words.  He 
refuses  to  answer  the  question  on  which  my  uncle's  good  opinion 
depends ;  he  owns  he  has  been  to  blame,  and  thus  retracts  his 
fuU  denial.  In  my  opinion,  his  letter  says  nothing  so  plainly  as, 
While  I  can  stand  fair  with  you,  I  do  not  wish  to  break  with 
you.' ' 

'  He  will  not  find  that  quite  so  easy!'  cried  Mr.  Edmonstone. 
*  I  am  no  fool  to  be  hoodwinked,  especially  where  my  little  Amy 
is  concerned.  I'll  see  all  plain  and  straight  before  he  says  an- 
other word  of  her.  But  you  see  what  comes  of  their  settling  it 
while  I  was  out  of  the  way.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  grieved  to  see  him  so  hurt  at  this.  It 
could  not  have  been  helped,  and  if  all  had  been  smooth,  he  never 
would  have  thought  of  it  again ;  but  it  served  to  keep  up  his 
dignity  in  his  own  eyes,  and,  as  he  fancied,  to  defend  him  from 
Philip's  censure,  and  he  therefore  made  the  most  of  it,  which  so 
pained  her  that  she  did  not  venture  to  continue  her  championship 
of  Guy. 

*  Well,  well,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  *  the  question  is  what  to 
do  next— eh,  Philip  ?  I  wish  he  would  have  spoken  openly.  I 
hate  mysteries.  I'll  write  and  tell  him  this  wont  do ;  he  must 
be  explicit— eh,  Philip  ?' 

*  We  will  talk  it  over  by-and-bye,'  said  Philip. 

His  aunt  imderstood  that  it  was  to  be  in  her  absence,  and  left 
the  room,  fearing  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  Amy  from 
being  distressed,  though  she  had  no  doubt  that  Guy  would  be 
able  to  prove  his  innocence  of  the  charges.  She  foimd  Amy 
waiting  for  her  in  her  room. 

*  Don't  ring,  mamma,  dear.  I'll  fasten  your  dress,'  said  she; 
then  pausing — *  Oh!  mamma,  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to 
ask,  but  if  you  would  only  tell  me  if  there  is  nothing  gone 
wrong.* 

*  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  really  wrong,  my  dear,' 
said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  kissing  her,  as  she  saw  how  her  colour 
first  deepen!  d  and  then  faded. 

*  Oh !  no,'  said  she. 

'  But  there  is  some  mystery  about  his  money-matters,  which 
has  vexed  your  papa.' 

*  And  what  has  Philip  to  do  with  it  ?' 

*  I  cannot  quite  tell,  my  dear.  I  believe  Margaret  Henley 
has  heard  somethinfi:,  but  I  do  not  know  the  whole.' 
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•Did  you  see  his  letter,  mamma?'  said  Amy,  in  a  low, 
trembling  voice. 

'  Yes.  It  is  just  like  himself,  and  absolutely  denies  the  accu- 
flations.' 

Amy  did  not  say  '  then  they  are  false,*  but  she  held  up  her 
head. 

*  Then  papa  is  satisfied  P*  she  said. 

*I  have  no  doubt  all  will  be  made  clear  in  time,*  said  her 
mother;  'but  there  is  still  something  imezplained,  and  I  am 
afraid  things  may  not  go  smoothly  just  now.  I  am  very  sorry, 
my  little  Amy,  that  such  a  cloud  should  have  come  over  you,' 
she  added,  smoothing  fondly  the  long,  sofb  hair,  sad  at  heart  to 
see  the  cares  and  griefs  of  womanhood  gathering  over  her  child's 
bright  yoimg  life. 

*  I  said  I  must  learn  to  bear  things !'  murmured  Amy  to  her- 
self. *  Only,'  and  the  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  she  spoke  with 
almost  childish  simplicity  of  manner,  *  I  can't  bear  them  to  vex 
him.  I  wish  Philip  would  let  papa  settle  it  alone.  Guy  will  be 
angry,  and  grieved  afterwards.' 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  dinner-bell,  but  Amy  ran  into 
her  own  room  for  one  moment. 

*  I  said  I  would  learn  to  bear,'  said  she  to  herself,  '  or  I  shall 
never  be  fit  for  him.  Yes,  I  will,  even  though  it  is  the  thinking 
he  is  imhappy.  He  said  I  must  be  his  Yercna ;  I  know  what 
that  means ;  I  ought  not  to  be  xmeasy,  for  he  will  bear  it  beauti- 
fully, and  say  he  is  glad  of  it  afterwards.  And  I  will  try  not  to 
seem  cross  to  Philip.* 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  fidgety  and  ill  at  ease,  found  fault  with 
the  dinner,  and  was  pettish  with  his  wife.  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
set  Philip  off  upon  politics,  which  lasted  till  the  ladies  could 
escape  into  the  drawing-room.  In  another  minute  Philip  brought 
m  Charles,  set  Him  down,  and  departed.  Amy,  who  was  standing 
b}'  the  window,  resting  her  forehead  against  the  glass,  and  gazing 
into  the  darkness,  turned  roimd  hastily,  and  left  the  room,  but 
in  passing  her  brother,  she  put  her  hand  into  his,  and  received  a 
kind  pressure.  Her  mother  followed  her,  and  the  other  three 
all  began  to  wonder.  Charles  said  he  had  regularly  been  turned 
out  of  the  dining-room  by  Philip,  who  annoimced  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  his  uncle,  and  carried  him  off. 

They  conjectured,  and  were  indignant  at  each  other's  con- 
jectures, till  their  mother  returned,  and  gave  them  as  much 
information  as  she  could ;  but  this  only  made  them  very  anxious. 
Charles  was  certain  that  Mrs.  Henley  had  laid  a  cockatrice  egg, 
and  Philip  was  hatching  it ;  and  Laura  could  not  trust  herself 
to  defend  Philip,  lest  she  should  do  it  too  vehemently.    They 
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could  all  agree  in  desire  to  know  the  truth,  in  hope  that  Gar 
was  not  culpable,  and,  above  all,  in  feeling  for  Amy ;  but  by  tacit 
consent  they  were  silent  on  the  three  shades  of  opinion  in  their 
iiiindB.  Laura  was  confident  that  Philip  was  acting  for  the  best ; 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  thought  he  might  be  mistaken  in  his  premises, 
bat  desirous  of  Gruy's  real  good ;  and  Charles,  though  sure  he 
would  allege  nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  also 
thought  hun  ready  to  draw  the  worst  conclusions  firom  small 
grounds,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  driving  Mr.  Edmonstone  to  the 
most  rigorous  measures. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  was  trying  to  practise  great  moderation 
and  forbearance,  not  bringing  forward  at  first  what  was  most 
likely  to  incense  Mr.  Edmonstone,  and  without  appearance  of 
animosity  in  his  cool,  guarded  speech.  There  was  no  design  in 
this,  he  meant  only  to  be  just ;  yet  anything  less  cool  would 
have  had  far  less  effect. 

When  he  shut  the  dining-room  door,  he  found  his  uncle 
wavering,  touched  by  the  sight  of  his  little  Amy,  returning  to 
his  first  flavourable  view  of  Guy's  letter,  ready  to  overlook  every- 
thing, accept  the  justification,  and  receive  his  ward  on  the  same 
footing  as  before,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time  ashamed  that 
Philip  should  see  him  relent,  and  desirous  of  keeping  up  his 
character  for  firmness,  little  guessing  how  his  nephew  felt  his 
power  over  him,  and  knew  that  he  could  wield  him  at  will. 

Perceiving  and  pitying  his  feebleness,  and  sincerely  believing 
strong  measures  the  only  rescue  for  Amy,  the  only  hope  for  Guy, 
PhiUp  found  himself  obliged  to  work  on  him  by  the  production 
of  another  letter  from  his  sister.  He  would  rather,  if  possible, 
have  kept  this  back,  so  much  did  his  honourable  feeling  recoil 
from  what  had  the  air  of  slander  and  mischief-making ;  but  he 
regarded  firmness  on  his  uncle's  part  as  the  only  chance  for  Guy 
or  for  his  cousin,  and  was  resolved  not  to  let  him  swerve  from 
•trict  justice. 

Mrs.  Henley  had  written  immediately  after  Guy's  outburst  in 
her  house,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  her  brother  would 
receive  a  challenge,  she  wrote  in  the  utmost  alarm,  urging  him 
to  remember  how  precious  he  was  to  her,  and  not  to  depart  from 
his  own  principles. 

'  You  would  not  be  so  mad  as  to  fight  him,  eh  ?'  said  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  anxiously.  *  You  know  better — ^besides,  for  poor 
Amy's  sake.' 

*  For  the  sake  of  right,*  replied  Philip,  *  no.  I  have  reassured 
my  sister.  I  have  told  her  that,  let  the  boy  do  what  he  will,  he 
■hall  never  make  me  gmity  of  his  death.' 

'  You  have  heard  from  him«  then  ?' 
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*No;  I  suppose  a  night's  reflection  convinced  him  that  he 
had  no  rational  grounds  for  violent  proceedings,  and  he  had 
sense  enough  not  to  expose  himself  to  such  an  answer  as  I  should 
have  given.  What  caused  his  wrath  to  he  directed  towards  me 
especially,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  can  my  sister,'  said  Philip,  looking  full 
at  his  uncle  ;  '  hut  I  seem  to  have  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  it.' 

He  proceeded  to  read  the  description  of  Guy's  passion,  and  the 
expressions  he  had  used.  Violent  as  it  had  heen,  it  did  not  lose 
in  Mrs.  Henley's  colouring;  and  what  made  the  effect  worse 
was,  that  she  had  omitted  to  say  she  had  overheard  his  language, 
so  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  heen  unrestrained  even  hy  gen- 
tlemanly feeling,  and  had  thus  spoken  of  her  hrother  and  uncle 
in  her  presence. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  resentful  now,  really  displeased,  and 
wounded  to  the  quick.  The  point  on  which  he  was  especially 
sensitive  was  his  reputation  for  sense  and  judgment ;  and  that 
Cruy,  who  had  shown  him  so  much  respect  and  affection,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  invariable  kindness,  and  received  into  his 
family  like  a  son,  that  he  should  thus  speak  of  him  shocked  him 
extremely.  He  was  too  much  overcome  even  to  break  out  into 
exclamations  at  first,  he  only  drank  off  his  glass  of  wine  hastily, 
and  said,  *  I  would  never  have  thought  it  ?' 

With  these  words,  all  desire  for  forbearance  and  toleration 
departed.  If  Guy  could  speak  thus  of  him,  he  was  ready  to 
believe  any  accusation,  to  think  him  deceitful  from  the  first,  to 
say  he  had  been  trifling  with  Amy,  to  imagine  him  a  confirmed 
reprobate,  and  cast  him  off  entirely.  Philip  had  some  difliculty 
to  restrain  him  from  being  too  violent ;  and  to  keep  him  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  he  defended  Guy  from  the  exaggerations  of  his 
imagination  in  a  manner  which  appeared  highly  noble,  considering 
how  Guy  had  spoken  of  him.  Before  they  parted  that  nighty 
another  letter  had  been  written,  which  stood  thus, — 

*  Dzab  Sib  Gtjt, — Since  you  refuse  the  confidence  which  I 
have  a  right  to  demand,  since  you  elude  the  explanation  I  asked, 
and  indulge  yourself  in  speaking  in  disrespectful  terms  of  me  and 
my  family,  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  you  have  no 
desire  to  continue  on  the  same  footing  as  heretofore  at  Hollywell. 
As  your  guardian,  I  repeat  that  I  consider  myself  boimd  to  keep 
a  vigilant  watch  over  your  conduct,  and,  if  possible,  to  recover 
you  from  the  imhappy  course  in  which  you  have  involved  your- 
self; but  !dl  other  intercourse  between  you  and  this  £unily  must 
cease. 

'  Your  horse  shall  be  sent  to  Iledclyffe  to-morrow. 

•  Tours  faithfully, 

'  C.  Ej)M0N8T055.* 
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This  letter  was  more  harsh  than  Philip  wished;  but  Mr. 
Edmonstone  would  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  enter 
on  no  further  reproaches.  He  insisted  on  banishing  Deloraine, 
as  well  as  on  the  mention  of  Guy's  disrespect,  both  against  his 
nephew's  opinion ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way  on  these  points,  and  Philip  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
getting  a  lett^  written  which  was  in  any  degree  rational  and 
moderate. 

They  had  been  so  busy,  and  Mr.  Edmonstone  so  excited,  that 
Philip  thought  it  best  to  accept  the  offer  of  tea  being  sent  them 
in  the  dining-room,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  midnight  that  their 
conference  broke  up,  when  Mr.  Edmonstone  found  his  wife  sitting 
up  by  the  dressing-room  fire,  having  shut  Charles's  door,  sorely 
against  his  will. 

*  There,'  began  Mr.  Edmonstone,  '  you  may  tell  Amy  she  may 
give  him  up,  and  a  lucky  escape  she  has  had.  But  this  is  what 
comes  of  settling  matters  in  my  absence.'  So  he  proceeded  with 
the  narration,  mixing  the  facts  undistinguishably  with  his  own 
surmises,  and  overwhelming  his  wife  with  dismay.  If  a  quarter 
of  this  was  true,  defence  of  Ghiy  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
it  was  still  more  impossible  to  wish  Amy's  attachment  to  him  to 
continue ;  and  though  much  was  incredible,  it  was  no  time  to 
say  60.  She  could  only  hope  morning  would  sofben  her  husband's 
anger,  and  make  matters  explicable. 

Morning  failed  to  bring  her  comfort.  Mr.  Edmonstone 
repeated  that  Amy  must  be  ordered  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
Guy,  and  she  perceived  that  the  words  ascribed  to  him  stood  on 
evidence  which  could  not  be  doubted.  She  could  believe  he 
might  have  spoken  them  in  the  first  shock  of  an  unjust  imputa- 
tion, and  she  thought  he  might  have  been  drawn  into  some 
scrape  to  serve  a  friend ;  but  she  could  never  suppose  him  capable 
of  all  Mr.  Edmonstone  imagined* 

The  first  attempt  to  plea!d  his  cause,  howev^er,  brought  on  her 
an  angry  reply ;  for  Philip,  by  a  hint,  that  she  *  never  saw  a 
fault  in  Guy,'  had  put  it  into  his  imclo  s  head  that  she  would  try 
to  lead  hun,  and  made  him  particularly  inaccessible  to  her 
influence. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  then ;  poor  little  Amy  must  hear 
the  worst ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Edmonstone  found 
her  waiting  in  the  dressing-room.  Between  obedience  to  her 
husband,  her  conviction  of  Guy's  innocence,  and  her  tenderness 
to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  had  a  hard  task,  and  she 
could  scarcely  check  her  tears  as  Amy  nestled  up  for  her  morning 
kiss. 

'  0  mamma !  what  is  it  P' 
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'Dearest,  I  told  you  a  cloud  was  coining.  Try  to  bear  it. 
Your  papa  is  not  satisfied  with  Guy's  answer,  and  it  seems  he 
spoke  some  hasty  words  of  papa  and  Philip ;  they  have  displeased 
papa  very  much,  and,  my  dear  child,  you  must  try  to  bear  it,  he 
has  written  to  tell  Guy  he  must  not  think  any  more  of  you.' 

*  He  has  spoken  hasty  words  of  papa  !*  repeated  Amy,  as  if  she 
had  not  heard  the  rest.     *  How  sorry  ho  must  be !' 

As  she  spoke,  Charles's  door  was  pushed  open,  and  in  he  came, 
half  dressed,  scrambling  on,  with  but  one  crutch,  to  the  chair 
near  which  she  stood,  with  drooping  head  and  clasped  hands. 

*  Never  mind,  little  Amy,'  he  said ;  *  I'll  lay  my  life  'tis  only 
some  monstrous  figment  of  Mrs.  Henley's.  Trust  my  word,  it 
will  right  itself;  it  is  only  a  rock  to  keep  true  love  from  running 
too  smooth.  Come,  don't  cry,'  as  her  tears  began  to  flow  fast, 
*  I  only  meant  to  cheer  you  up.' 

*  I  am  afraid,  Charlie,'  said  his  mother,  putting  a  force  on  her 
own  feeling,  *  it  is  not  the  best  or  kindest  way  to  do  her  good  by 
telling  her  to  dwell  on  hopes  of  him.' 

*  Mamma  one  of  Philip's  faction  1'  exclaimed  Charles. 

'  Of  no  faction  at  all,  Charles,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  case  ;* 
and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  related  what  she  knew;  glad  to  address 
herself  to  any  one  but  Amy,  who  stood  still,  meanwhile,  her  hands 
folded  on  the  back  of  her  brother's  chair. 

Charles  loudly  protested  that  the  charges  were  absurd  and 
preposterous,  and  would  be  proved  so  in  no  time.  He  would  finish 
dressing  instantly,  go  to  speak  to  his  father,  and  show  him  the 
sense  of  the  thing.  Amy  heard  and  hoped,  and  his  mother,  who 
had  great  confidence  in  his  clear  sight,  was  so  cheered  as  almost 
to  expect  that  to-day's  post  might  carry  a  conciliatory  letter. 

Meantime,  Laura  and  Philip  met  in  the  breakfast-room,  and 
in  answer  to  her  anxious  inquiry,  he  had  given  her  an  account  of 
Guy,  which,  though  harsh  enough,  was  far  more  comprehensible 
than  what  the  rest  had  been  able  to  gather. 

She  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  *  My  poor  dear  little  Amy!* 
she  exclaimed.  '  0  Philip,  now  I  see  all  you  thought  to  save  me 
from!' 

*  It  is  an  unhappy  business  that  it  ever  was  permitted  !* 

*  Poor  little  dear !  She  was  so  happy,  so  very  happy  and 
sweet  in  her  humility  and  her  love.  Do  you  know,  Philip,  I  was 
almost  jealous  for  a  moment  that  all  should  be  so  easy  for  them; 
and  I  blamed  poverty;  but  ohi  there  are  worse  things  than 
poverty!* 

He  did  not  speak,  but  his  dark  blue  eye  softened  with  the 
tender  look  known  only  to  her ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  precious 
moments  for  which  she  lived.    She  was  happy  till  the  rest  came 
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down,  and  then  a  heavy  doud  seemed  to  hang  on  them  all  break- 
fast  time. 

Charles,  who  fomid  anxiety  on  Ghiy's  accomit  more  exciting, 
though  considerably  less  agreeable,  than  he  had  once  expected, 
would  not  go  away  with  the  womankind ;  but  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  shut,  exclaimed, 

'  Now  then,  Philip,  let  me  know  the  true  grounds  of  your  per* 
leoution.' 

It  was  not  a  conciliating  commencement.  His  father  was 
offended,  and  poured  out  a  confused  torrent  of  Guy's  imagined 
misdeeds,  while  Philip  explained  and  modified  his  exaggerations. 

'  So  the  fact  is,'  said  Charles,  at  length, '  that  Quy  has  asked 
for  his  own  money,  and  when  in  lieu  of  it  he  received  a  letter 
full  of  unjust  charges,  he  declared  Philip  was  a  meddling  cox- 
oomb.     I  advise  you  not  to  justify  his  opimon.' 

Philip  disdained  to  reply;  and  after  a  few  more  of  Mr.  Edmon- 
ftone's  exclamations  Charles  proceeded, 

*  This  the  great  sum  total.' 

*  No,'  said  Phihp ;  '  I  have  proof  of  his  gambling.' 
*Whati8it?' 

*  I  have  shown  it  to  your  father,  and  he  is  satisfied.' 

'  Is  it  not  proof  enough  that  he  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety, 
that  he  should  go  and  speak  in  that  fashion  of  us,  and  to  Philip's 
own  sister  P'  cried  Mr.  Edmonstone.  '  What  would  you  have 
more?' 

'  That  little  epithet  applied  to  Captain  Morville  is  hardly,  to 
my  mind,  proof  sufiicient  that  a  man  is  capable  of  every  vice,' 
said  Charles,  who,  in  the  pleasure  of  galling  his  cousin,'  did  not 
perceive  the  harm  he  did  his  friend's  cause,  by  recalling  the  af&ont 
which  his  father,  at  least,  felt  most  deeply.  Mr.  Edmonstone  grew 
angry  with  him  for  disregarding  the  insulting  term  applied  to 
himself;  and  Charles,  who,  though  improved  in  many  points,  still 
sometimes  showed  the  elfects  of  early  habits  of  disrespect  to  his 
^Either,  answered  hastily,  that  no  one  could  wonder  at  Guy's 
resenting  such  suspicions ;  he  deserved  no  blame  at  all,  and  would 
have  been  a  blockhead  to  bear  it  tamely. 

This  was  more  than  Charles  meant,  but  his  temper  was  fairly 
roused,  and  he  said  much  more  than  was  right  or  judicious,  so 
that  his  advocacy  only  injured  the  cause.  He  had  many  repre- 
sentations to  make  on  the  injustice  of  condemning  Guy  imheard, 
of  not  even  laying  before  him  the  proofe  on  which  the  charges 
were  foimded,  and  on  the  danger  of  actually  driving  him  into 
mischief,  by  shutting  the  doors  of  Holly  well  against  liim.  *  If 
you  wanted  to  make  him  all  you  say  he  is,  you  are  taking  the 
?ery  best  means.' 
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Quite  true ;  but  Charles  had  made  his  father  too  angry  to  pay 
attention.  This  stormy  discussion  continued  for  nearly  two 
hours,  with  no  effect  save  inflaming  the  minds  of  all  parties.  At 
last  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  called  away;  and  Charles,  rising, 
declared  he  should  go  at  that  moment,  and  write  to  tell  Ghiy  thaic 
there  was  one  person  at  least  still  in  his  senses. 

*  You  will  do  as  you  please,'  said  Philip. 

*  Thank  you  for  the  permission,'  said  Charles,  proudly. 

'  It  is  not  to  me  that  your  submission  is  due,'  said  Philip. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what,  Philip,  I  submit  to  my  own  father  readily, 
but  I  do  not  submit  to  Captain  Morville's  instrument.' 

'  We  have  had  enough  of  unbecoming  retorts  fpr  one  day,'  said 
Philip,  quietly,  and  offering  his  arm. 

Much  as  Charles  disliked  it,  he  was  in  too  great  haste  not  to 
accept  it ;  and  perceiving  that  there  were  visitors  in  the  drawing- 
room,  he  desired  to  go  up  stairs. 

*  People  who  always  come  when  they  are  not  wanted !'  he 
muttered,  as  he  went  up,  pettish  with  them  as  with  everything  else. 

'  I  do  not  think  you  in  a  fit  mood  to  be  advised,  Charles,'  said 
Philip  ;  '  but  to  free  my  own  conscience,  let  me  say  this.  Take 
care  how  you  promote  this  unfortunate  attachment.' 

'Take  care  what  you  say!'  exclaimed  Charles,  flushing  with 
anger,  as  he  threw  himself  forward,  with  an  impatient  movement, 
trusting  to  his  crutch  rather  than  retain  his  cousin's  arm ;  but 
the  crutch  slipped,  he  missed  his  grasp  at  the  balusters,  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  flight  if  Philip  had  not 
been  close  behind.  Stretching  out  his  foot,  he  made  a  barrier, 
receiving  Charles's  weight  against  his  breast,  and  then,  taking 
him  in  his  arms,  carried  him  up  the  rest  of  the  way  as  easily  as 
if  he  had  been  a  child.  The  noise  brought  Amy  out  of  the 
dressing-room,  much  frightened,  though  she  did  not  speak  till 
Charles  wsa  deposited  on  the  sofa,  and  assured  them  he  was  not 
in  the  least  hurt,  but  he  would  hardly  thank  his  cousin  for 
having  so  dexterously  saved  him ;  and  Philip,  relieved  from  the 
fear  of  his  being  injured,  viewed  the  adventure  as  a  mere  ebol* 
lition  of  ill-temper,  and  went  away. 

'  A  fine  helpless  log  am  I,'  exclaimed  Charles,  as  he  found 
himself  alone  with  Amy.  '  A  pretty  thing  for  me  to  talk  of 
being  of  any  use,  when  I  can't  so  much  as  show  my  anger  at  an 
impertinence  about  my  own  sister,  without  being  beholden  for 
not  breaking  my  neck  to  the  very  piece  of  presumption  that 
uttered  it.' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  so,'  began  Amy;  and  at  that  moment  PhLuo 
was  close  to  them,  set  down  the  crutch  that  had  been  droppedy 
and  went  without  speaking. 
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'  I  don*t  care  who  hears/  said  Charles ;  '  I  say  there  is  no 
g^reater  misery  in  this  world  than  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  man 
and  the  limbs  of  a  cripple.  I  know  if  I  was  good  for  anything, 
things  would  not  long  be  in  this  state.  I  should  be  at  St. 
Mildred's  by  this  time,  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  story,  and 
Philip  would  be  taught  to  eat  his  words  in  no  time,  and  make  as 
few  wiy  faces  as  suited  his  dignity.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  P  This  sofa' — and  he  strode  his  fist  against  it—'  is  my 
prisoQ,  and  I  am  a  miserable  cripple,  and  it  is  mere  madness  in 
me  to  think  of  being  attended  to.' 

'O  Charlie!'  cried  Amy,  caressingly,  and  mueh  distressed, 
'  don't  talk  so.  ^  Indeed,  I  can't  bear  it !   Ton  know  it  is  not  so.' 

'  Do  I P  Have  not  I  been  talking  myself  hoarse,  showing  up 
their  injustice,  saying  all  a  man  could  say  to  bring  them  to 
reason,  and  not  an  inch  could  I  move  them.  I  do  beUeve  Philip 
has  driven  my  father  stark  mad  with  these  abominable  stories 
of  his  sister's,  which  I  verily  believe  she  invented  herself.' 

*  O  no,  she  could  not.    Don't  say  so.' 

'  What !    Are  you  going  to  believe  them,  too  P 

'  Never !' 

'  It  is  that  which  drives  me  beyond  all  patience,'  proceeded 
Charles, '  to  see  Philip  lay  hold  of  my  father,  and  twist  him 
about  as  he  chooses,  and  set  every  one  down  with  his  authority.' 

'  Philip  soon  goes  abroad,'  said  Amy,  who  could  not  at  the 
moment  say  anytMng  more  charitable. 

'  Ay!  there  is  the  nope.  My  father  will  return  to  his  natural 
state,  provided  they  don't  drive  Guy,  in  the  meantime,  to  do  some- 
thing desperate.' 

*  No,  they  wont,'  whispered  Amy. 

'Wdl,  give  me  the  blotting-book.  I'll  write  to  him  this 
moment,  and  tell  him  we  are  not  all  the  tools  of  Philip's  malice.' 

Amy  gave  the  materials  to  her  brother,  and  then  turning 
away,  busied  herself  in  silence  as  best  she  might,  in  the  employ- 
ment her  mother  ha4,  recommended  her,  of  sorting  some  garden- 
feeds  for  the  cottagers.    After  an  interval,  Charles  said, 

'  Well,  Amy,  what  shall  I  say  to  him  for  you  P' 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  presently  Amy  whispered, 

*I  don't  think  I  ought.' 

*  What  ?'  asked  Charles,  not  catching  her  veiy  low  tones,  as 
she  sat  behind  lum,  with  her  head  bait  down. 

'  I  don*t  think  it  would  be  right,'  she  repeated,  more  steadily, 

*  Not  right  for  you  to  say  you  don't  think  him  a  villain  ?' 
^Papa  said  I  was  to  have  so——'  and  there  her  voice  was 

stopped  with  teanu 
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*  This  is  absurd,  Amy/  said  Charles ;  '  when  it  all  was  approved 
at  first,  ftid  now  mj  father  is  acting  on  a  wrong  impression ; 
what  harm  can  there  he  in  it  ?     Every  one  would  do  so.' 

*  I  am  sure  he  would  not  think  it  right/  Altered  Amy. 

*  He  ?  You'll  never  have  any  more  to  say  to  him,  if  you  don*t 
take  care  what  you  are  about.' 

*  I  can't  help  it,'  said  Amy,  in  a  broken  voice.  *  It  is  not  right.' 
'Nonsense !  folly!'  said  Charles.     '  You  are  as  bad  as  the  rest. 

When  they  are  persecuting,  and  slandering,  and  acting  in  the 
most  outrageous  way  against  him,  and  you  know  one  word  of 
yours  would  carry  hun  through  all,  you  wont  say  it,  to  save  him 
from  distraction,  and  from  doing  all  my  father  fancies  he  has 
done.  Then  I  believe  you  don't  care  a  rush  for  him,  and  never 
want  to  see  him  again,  and  believe  the  whole  monstrous  farrago. 
I  vow  I'll  say  so.' 

*  O  Charles,  you  are  very  cruel !'  said  Amy,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible burst  of  weeping. 

*  Then,  if  you  don't  believe  it,  why  can't  you  send  one  word 
to  comfort  him  ?* 

She  wept  in  silence  for  some  moments ;  at  last  she  said, — 

'  It  would  not  comfort  him  to  think  me  disobedient.  He  will 
trust  me  without,  and  he  will  know  what  you  think.  You  are 
very  kind,  dear  Charlie ;  but  don't  persuade  me  any  more,  for  I 
can't  bear  it.  I  am  going  away  now;  but  don't  fancy  I  am 
angry,  only  I  don't  think  I  can  sit  by  while  you  write  that 
letter.' 

Poor  little  Amy,  she  seldom  knew  worse  pain  than  at  that 
moment,  when  she  was  obliged  to  go  away  to  put  it  out  of  her 
power  to  follow  the  promptings  of  her  heart  to  send  the  few  kind 
words  which  might  prove  that  nothing  could  shake  her  love  and 
trust. 

A  fresh  trial  awaited  her  when  she  looked  from  her  own  win* 
dow.  She  saw  Deloraine  led  out,  his  chesnut  neck  glossy  in  the 
sun,  and  William  prepared  for  a  journey,  and  the  other  servants 
shaking  hands,  and  bidding  him  good  bye.  She  saw  him  ride  o£P, 
and  could  hardly  help  flying  back  to  her  brother  to  exclaim, '  O 
Charlie,  they  have  sent  Deloraine  away !'  while  the  longing  to 
send  one  kind  greeting  became  more  earnest  than  ever ;  but  she 
withstood  it,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  exclaimed, — *  He 
will  never  come  back — never,  never!'  and  gave  way,  unre- 
strainedly, to  a  fit  of  weeping ;  nor  was  it  tiU  this  had  spent 
itself  that  she  could  collect  her  thoughts. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  her  bed  trying  to  compose  hex* 
•elf,  when  Laura  came  in. 

p2 
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*  My  own  Amy — ^my  poor,  dearest, — I  am  very  sorry  V 

*  Thank  you,  dear  Laura,*  and  Amy  gladly  rested  ner  aching 
head  on  her  shoulder. 

'  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  for  you !'  proceeded  Lamra.  '  You 
oannot  cease  to  think  about  him,  and  yet  you  ought.' 

*  K I  ought,  I  suppose  I  can,'  said  Amy,  in  a  voice  exhausted 
with  crying. 

'  That's  right,  darling.  You  will  not  be  weak,  and  pine  for 
one  who  is  not  worthy.' 

'  Not  worthy,  Laura  ?'  said  Amy,  withdrawing  her  arm,  and 
holding  up  her  head. 

*  Ah !  my  poor  Amy,  we  thought * 

^  Yes ;  and  it  is  so  still.  I  know  it  is  so.  I  know  he  did  not 
doit.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  think  of  Margaret  and  Philip  P' 

*  There  is  some  mistake.' 

*  And  how  can  you  defend  what  he  said  of  papa  ?' 

'  I  don't,'  said  Amy,  hiding  her  face,  *  that  is  the  worst ;  but  I 
am  sure  it  was  only  a  moment's  passion,  and  that  he  must  be 
very  unhappy  about  it  now.  I  don't  think  papa  would  mind  it, 
at  least  not  long,  if  it  was  not  for  this  other  dreadful  misappre- 
hension. 0,  Laura!  why  cannot  something  be  done  to  clear 
it  up?' 

'  Everything  will  be  done,'  said  Laura.  *  Papa  has  written  to 
Mr.  WeUwood,  and  Philip  means  to  go  and  make  inquiries  at 
Oxford  and  St.  Mildred's.' 

'WhenP  asked  Amy. 

'  Not  till  term  begins.  You  know  he  is  to  have  a  fortnight's 
leave  before  the  regiment  goes  to  Lreland.' 

*  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  come  right  then.  People  must  come  to  an 
understanding  when  they  meet ;  it  is  so  different  from  writing.' 

*  He  will  do  eveiything  to  set  things  on  a  right  footing.  You 
may  be  confident  of  that,  Amy,  for  your  sake  as  much  as  any* 
tiiinff  else.' 

*  I  can't  think  why  he  should  know  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,'  said  Amy,  blushing.     *  I  had  much  rather  he  did  not.' 

*  Surely,  Amy,  you  think  he  can  be  trusted  with  your  secret ; 
and  there  is  no  one  who  can  take  more  care  for  you.  You  must 
look  on  him  as  one  of  ourselves.' 

Amy  made  no  answer,  and  Laura  was  annoyed. 

*  You  are  vexed  with  him  for  having  told  this  to  papa ;  but 
that  is  not  reasonable  of  you.  Amy ;  your  better  sense  must  lell 
you  that  it  is  the  only  truly  kind  course,  both  towards  Guy  and 
yourself* 
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Tt  was  said  in  Philip's  manner,  which  perliaps  made  it  harder 
to  bear ;  and  Amy  coiild  scarcely  answer, — 

*  He  means  it  for  the  best.' 

*  You  would  not  have  had  him  be  silent  ?' 

*  I  don't  know/  said  Amy,  sadly.  '  No ;  he  should  have  done 
something,  but  he  might  have  done  it  more  kindly.' 

Laura  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  kind  and  judicious,  and  Amy  sat  dejectedly  owning  the 
good  intention,  and  soothed  by  the  affection  of  her  family ;  but 
with  the  bitter  sufTering  of  her  heart  unallayed,  with  all  her  fond 
tender  feelings  torn  at  the  thought  of  what  Guy  must  be  en- 
during, and  with  the  pain  of  knowing  it  was  her  father's  work. 
She  had  one  comfort,  in  the  certainty  that  Guy  would  bear  it 
nobly.  She  was  happy  to  find  her  confidence  confirmed  by  her 
mother  and  Charles ;  and  one  thing  she  thought  she  need  not 
give  up,  though  she  might  no  longer  think  of  him  as  her  lover, 
she  might  be  his  Yerena  still,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not.  It 
could  not  be  wrong  to  remember  any  one  in  her  prayers,  and  to 
ask  that  he  might  not  be  led  into  temptation,  but  have  strength 
to  abide  patiently.  That  helped  her  to  feel  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  One  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  known ;  and  a 
line  of  poetry  seemed  to  be  whispered  in  her  ears,  in  his  own 
•weet  tones, — 

Wut,  and  the  doad  flhaU  roll  away. 

So,  after  the  first  day,  she  went  on  pretty  well.  She  was 
indeed  silent  and  £,rave,  and  no  longer  the  sunbeam  of  HoUywell ; 
but  she  took  her  share  in  what  was  passing,  and  a  common  observer 
would  hardly  have  remarked  the  submissive  melancholy  of  her 
manner.  Her  father  was  very  affectionate,  and  ofben  called  her 
his  jewel  of  good  girls ;  but  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  women's 
tears  to  talk  to  her  about  Guy,  he  left  that  to  her  mother :  and 
Mrs.  Edmonstone,  having  seen  her  submit  to  her  father's  will, 
was  unwilling  to  say  more. 

She  doubted  whether  it  was  judicious  to  encourage  her  in 
dwelling  on  Guy ;  for,  even  supposing  his  character  cleared,  they 
had  offended  him  deeply,  and  released  him  from  any  engagement 
to  her,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  forming 
an  attachment  elsewhere.  Mrs.  £dmonstone  did  not  think  he 
would ;  but  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  about  him,  lest  she 
should  not  speak  prudently,  ancl  only  keep  up  the  subject  in 
Amy's  mind. 

Charles  stormed  and  wrangled,  told  Mr.  Edmonstone  '  he  was 
breaking  his  daughter's  heart,  that  was  all  ;*  and  truked  of  un- 
fairness and  injustice,  till  Mr.  Edmonstone  vowed  it  was  beyoui 
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all  bearing,  that  his  own  son  should  call  him  a  tyrant,  and  accused 
Giiy  of  destroying  all  peace  in  his  family. 

The  replies  to  the  letters  came ;  some  thought  them  satisfactory, 
and  the  others  wondered  that  they  thought  so.  Mr.  Wellwood 
gave  the  highest  character  of  his  pupil,  and  could  not  imagine 
now  any  irregularities  could  he  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  when  asked 
in  plain  terms  how  he  disposed  of  his  time,  could  only  answer  in 
general,  that  he  had  friends  and  engagements  of  his  own  at  St. 
Mildred*8  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  several  times  at 
Mrs.  Henley's  and  at  Colonel  Harewood's.  The  latter  place, 
unfortunately,  was  the  very  object  of  Philip's  suspicions ;  and 
thus  the  letter  was  anything  but  an  exculpation. 

Quy  wrote  to  Charles  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  expressing 
gratitude  for  his  confidence  and  sympathy.  He  again  begged  for 
'^e  supposed  evidence  of  his  misconduct,  declaring  he  could  ex- 
plain it,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  proceeded  to  utter  deep  regrets 
for  his  hasty  expressions. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  have  said,'  he  wrote ;  '  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  unpardonable,  for  I  am  sure  my  feelings  were  so,  and 
that  I  deserve  whatever  I  have  brought  on  myself.  I  can  only 
submit  to  Mr.  Edmonstone's  sentence,  and  trust  that  time  will 
bring  to  his  knowledge  that  I  am  innocent  of  what  I  am  accused 
of.     He  has  every  right  to  be  displeased  with  me.' 

Charles  pronoimced  this  to  be  only  Guy's  way  of  abusing  him- 
self; but  his  father  saw  in  it  a  disguised  adm'ssion  of  guilt.  It 
was  thought,  also,  to  be  a  bad  sign  that  Guy  intended  to  remain 
at  South  Moor  till  the  end  of  the  vacation,  though  Charles  argued 
that  he  must  be  somewhere ;  and  if  they  wished  to  keep  him  out 
of  mischief,  why  exile  him  from  Hollywell  ?  He  woidd  hardly 
listen  to  his  mother's  representation,  that  on  Amy's  account  it 
would  not  be  right  to  have  him  there  till  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up. 

He  tried  to  stir  his  father  up  to  go  and  see  Guy  at  St.  Mildred's, 
and  investigate  matters  for  himself;  but,  though  Mr.  Edmonstone 
would  have  liked  the  appearance  of  being  important,  this  failed, 
because  Philip  declared  it  to  be  imadvisable,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  no  investigation  at  all,  and  that  his  \mcle  would  be 
talked  over  directly.  Next,  Charles  would  have  persuaded  Philip 
himself  to  go,  but  the  arrangements  about  his  leave  did  not  make 
this  convenient ;  and  it  was  put  oft*  till  he  should  pay  his  farewell 
visit  to  liis  sister,  in  October.  Lastly,  Charles  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Henley,  entreating  her  to  give  him  some  information  about  this 
mysterious  evidence  which  was  wanting ;  but  her  reply  was  a 
complete  '  set  down'  for  interference  in  a  matter  with  which  he 
had  DO  concern. 
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He  was  very  angry.  In  fact,  the  post  seldom  came  in  without 
occasioning  a  fresh  dispute,  which  only  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
up  the  heat  of  Mr.  Edmonstone's  displeasure,  and  making  the 
whole  house  imcomfortable. 

Fretfulness  and  ill -humour  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
Charles  and  his  father.  Such  a  state  of  things  had  not  prevailed 
since  Guy's  arrival ;  Hollywell  was  hardly  like  the  same  house ; 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  Laura  could  do  nothing  without  being 
grunibled  at  or  scolded  by  one  or  other  of  the  gentlemen ;  even 
Amy  now  and  then  came  in  for  a  little  petulance  on  her  father's 
part,  and  Charles  could  not  always  forgive  her  for  saying,  in  her 
mournful,  submissive  tone, — *  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  about  it.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

This  just  decree  alone  I  know, 
^lan  must  be  disciplined  by  woe. 
To  me,  "whate'er  of  good  or  ill 
The  future  brings,  since  come  it  will, 
I'll  bow  my  spirit,  and  be  stilL 

^SCHTLUS,  {Anstice'i  Tramlatum.) 

GUY,  in  the  meantime,  was  enduring  the  storm  in  loneliness 
for  he  was  unwilling  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  trouble  to  his 
com|)anions.  The  only  occasion  of  the  suspicions,  which  he  could 
think  of,  was  his  request  for  the  sum  of  money ;  and  this  he  could 
not  mention  to  Mr.  Wellwood,  nor  was  he  inclined  to  make  confi- 
dants of  his  other  companions,  though  pleasant,  right-minded 
youths. 

He  had  only  announced  that  he  had  had  a  letter  which  had 
grieved  him  considerably,  but  of  which  he  could  not  mention  the 
contents ;  and  as  Harry  Ghraham,  who  knew  something  of  the 
Broadstone  neighbourhood,  had  picked  up  a  report  that  Sir  Gruy 
Morville  was  to  marry  Lady  Eveleen  de  Courcy,  there  was  an  idea 
among  the  party  that  there  was  some  trouble  in  the  way  of  his 
attachment.  He  had  once  before  been  made,  by  some  joke,  to 
colour  and  look  conscious ;  and  now  this  protected  him  from  in- 
convenient questions,  and  accounted  for  his  depression.  He  was 
like  w^at  he  had  been  on  first  coming  to  Hollywell — grave  and 
silent,  falling  into  reveries  when  others  were  talking,  and  much 
given  to  long,  lonely  wanderings.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been 
in  boyhood  to  a  solitary  life  in  beautiful  scenery,  there  was  some- 
thing in  a  fine  landscape  that  was  to  him  like  a  friend  and  com- 
panion ;  and  he  sometimes  felt  that  it  would  have  been  worse  if 
he  had  been  in  a  dull,  imiform  country,  instead  of  among  moun* 
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tain  peaks  and  broad  wooded  vallejs.  Working  hard,  too,  helped 
him  not  a  little,  and  oonic  sectionB  eerved  him  almost  as  well  as 
they  served  Laura. 

A  more  real  help  was  the  neighbom'hood  of  Stylehnrst.  On 
the  first  Sunday  aiPber  receiving  Mr.  Edmonstone's  letter,  he 
went  to  church  there,  instead  of  with  the  others,  to  St.  Mildred's. 
They  thought  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  solitary  walk ;  but  he 
had  other  reasons  for  the  preference.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
Gommimion  Sunday,  and  in  the  next,  he  could  feel  more  kindly 
towards  Philip  there,  and  he  knew  he  needed  all  that  could 
strengthen  such  a  disposition. 

Many  a  question  did  he  ask  himself,  to  certify  whether  he 
wilfully  entertained  malice,  or  hatred,  or  any  uncharitablencss. 
It  was  a  long,  difficult  examination  ;  but  at  its  close,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that,  if  such  passions  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  heart,  it 
was  not  at  his  own  summons,  and  that  he  drove  them  away  with- 
out listening  to  them.  And  surely  he  might  approach  to  gain 
the  best  aid  in  that  battle,  especially  as  he  was  certain  of  his 
strong  and  deep  repentance  for  his  fit  of  passion,  and  longing 
earnestly  for  the  pledge  of  forgiveness. 

The  pardon  and  peace  he  sought  came  to  him,  and  in  such 
sort  that  the  comfort  of  that  day,  when  fresh  from  the  first 
shock,  and  waiting  in  suspense  for  some  new  blow,  was  such  as 
never  to  be  forgotten.  They  linked  themselves  with  the  grave 
shade  of  the  clustered  grey  columns,  and  the  angel  heads  o»  the 
roof  of  that  old  church ;  with  the  long  grass  and  tall  yellow 
mullens  among  its  churchyard  graves,  and  with  the  tints  of  the 
elm-trees  that  closed  it  in,  their  leaves  in  masses  either  of  green 
or  yellow,  and  opening  here  and  there  to  show  the  purple  hills 
beyond. 

He  wandered  in  ^e  churchyard  between  the  services.  All 
enmity  to  Philip  was  absent  now ;  and  he  felt  as  if  it  would 
hardly  return  when  he  stood  by  the  graves  of  the  Archdeacon 
and  of  the  two  Frances  Morvilles,  and  thought  what  that  spot 
was  to  his  cousin.  There  were  a  few  flowers  planted  roimd  Mrs. 
Morville's  grave,  but  they  showed  that  they  had  long  been 
neglected,  and  no  such  signs  of  care  marked  her  daughter  Fanny's. 
And  when  Ghiy  further  thought  of  Mrs.  Henley,  and  recollected 
how  Philip  had  sacrificed  all  his  cherished  prospects  and  hopes 
of  distinction,  and  embraced  an  irksome  profession,  for  the  sake 
of  these  two  siifters,  he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  excuse  the 
sternness,  severity,  and  distrust  which  were  an  evidence  how 
aoately  a  warm  heart  had  suffered. 

Though  he  suffered  cmelly  from  being  cut  off  from  'Amy,  yet 
Ms  xeveraioe  for  her  helped  him  to  submit.    He  had  always  felt 
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as  if  she  was  too  far  above  him ;  and  though  he  had,  beyond  his 
hopes,  been  allowed  to  aspire  to  the  thought  of  her,  it  was  on 
trial,  and  his  failure,  his  return  to  his  old  eyil  passions,  had  sunk 
him  beneath  her.  He  shuddered  to  think  of  her  being  united  to 
anything  so  unlike  herself,  and  which  might  cause  her  so  much 
misely ;  it  was  wretchedness  to  think  that  even  now  she  might 
he  suffering  for  him ;  and  yet  not  for  worlds  would  he  have  lost 
the  belief  that  she  was  so  feeling,  or  the  remembrance  of  the 
looks  which  had  shone  on  him  so  sweetly  and  timidly  as  she  sat 
at  her  mother's  feet ;  though  that  remembrance  was  only  another 
form  of  misery.  But  Amy  would  be  tranquil,  pure  and  good, 
whatever  became  of  him,  and  he  should  always  be  able  to  think 
of  her,  looking  like  one  of  those  peaceful  spirits,  with  bending 
head,  folded  hands,  and  a  star  on  its  brow,  in  the  Faradiso  of 
Flaxman.  Her  serenity  would  be  untouched ;  and  though  she 
might  be  lost  to  him,  he  could  still  be  content  while  he  could 
look  up  at  it  through  his  turbid  life.  Better  she  were  lost  to 
him  than  that  her  peace  should  be  injured. 

He  still,  of  course,  earnestly  longed  to  prove  his  innocence, 
though  his  hopes  lessened ;  for  as  long  as  the  evidence  was  with- 
held, he  had  no  chance.  After  writing  as  strongly  as  he  could, 
he  could  do  no  more,  except  watch  for  something  that  might 
unravel  the  mystery ;  and  Charles's  warm  sympathy  and  readiness 
to  assist  him  were  a  great  comfort. 

He  had  not  seen  his  uncle  again;  perhaps  Sebastian  was 
ashamed  to  meet  him  after  their  last  encounter,  and  was  still 
absent  on  his  engagement ;  but  the  wife  and  child  were  still  at 
St.  Mildred's,  and  one  afternoon,  when  Guy  had  rather  unwil« 
lingly  gone  thither  with  Mr.  Wellwood,  he  saw  Mrs.  Dixon 
sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  which  were  placed  on  the  paths 
cut  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  looking  very  smart  and  smiling, 
among  several  persons  of  her  own  class. 

To  be  ashamed  to  recognise  her  was  a  weakness  beneath  him ; 
he  spoke  to  her,  and  was  leaving  her,  pluming  herself  on  his 
notice,  when  he  saw  little  Marianne's  blue  eyes  fixed  wistfully 
upon  him,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  ran  up  to  him 
joyfully,  and  he  led  her  a  few  steps  fix)m  her  mother's  party. 
*  WelL  little  one,  how  are  you  P  I  have  your  piece  of  spar  quite 
safe.    Have  you  said  how  d'ye  do  to  Bustle  ?' 

'Bustle!  Bustle!'  called  the  sofb  voice;  hut  it  needed  a 
whistle  from  his  master  to  bring  him  to  be  caressed  by  the  little 
girl. 

'  Have  you  been  taking  any  more  pleasant  walks  P* 

*  Oh  yes.  We  have  been  all  round  these  pretty  paths.  And 
I  should  like  to  get  to  the  top  of  this  great  high  hiU,  and  see  all 
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round ;  but  mamma  says  she  has  got  a  bone  in  her  leg,  and 
cannot  go.' 

'  Do  you  think  mamma  would  ^ve  jou  leave  to  go  up  with 
me  P    Should  you  like  it  ?' 

She  coloured  all  over ;  too  happy  eren  to  thank  him. 

*  Then,'  said  Ghiy  to  his  tutor,  *  I  will  meet  you  here  when 
YOU  hayo  done  your  business  in  the  town,  in  an  hour  or  so. 
l^oor  little  thing,  she  has  not  many  pleasures.' 

Mrs.  Dixon  made  no  difficulty,  and  was  so  profuse  in  thanks 
that  Ghiy  got  out  of  her  way  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  was  soon 
on  the  soft  thymy  grass  of  the  hill  side,  the  little  girl  frisking 
about  him  in  great  delight,  playing  with  Bustle,  and  chattering 
merrily. 

LitUe  Marianne  was  a  delicate  child,  and  her  frolics  did  not 
last  long.  As  the  ascent  became  steeper,  her  breath  grew  shorter, 
and  she  toiled  on  in  a  resolute  uncomplaining  manner  after  his 
long,  yigorous  steps,  till  he  looked  roimd,  and  seeing  her  panting 
far  behmd,  turned  to  help  her,  lead  her,  and  carry  her,  till  the 
top  was  achieyed,  and  the  little  girl  stood  on  the  topmost  stone, 
gazing  round  at  the  broad  sunny  landscape,  with  the  sofb  green 
meadows,  the  harvest  fields,  the  woods  in  their  gorgeous  autumn 
raiment,  and  the  moorland  on  the  other  side,  with  its  other  peaks 
and  cairns,  brown  with  withered  bracken,  and  shadowed  in  moving 
patches  by  the  floating  clouds.  The  exhilarating  wind  brought 
a  colour  into  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  flossy  curls  were  blowing 
over  her  face. 

He  watched  her  in  silence,  pleased  and  curious  to  observe  how 
80  beautiful  a  scene  struck  the  childish  eye  of  the  little  Londoner. 
The  first  thing  she  said,  after  three  or  four  minutes'  contem- 
plation— ^a  long  time  for  such  a  child — ^was,  *  Oh !  I  never  saw 
anything  so  pretty!'  then  presently  after,  *0h,  I  wish  little 
brother  Felix  was  here !' 

*  This  is  a  pleasant  place  to  think  about  your  little  brother,* 
said  Ghiy,  kindly ;  and  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Oh !  do  you  know  about  Felix  ?' 

*  You  shall  tell  me,'  said  Ghiy.  *  Here,  sit  on  my  knee,  and 
rest  after  your  scramble.' 

'  Mamma  never  lets  me  talk  of  Felix,  because  it  makes  her 
cry,'  said  Marianne ;  '  but  I  wish  it  sometimes.' 

Her  little  heart  was  soon  open.  It  appeared  that  Felix  was 
the  last  who  had  died,  the  nearest  in  age  to  Marianne,  and  her 
favourite  playfellow.  She  told  of  some  of  their  sports  in  their 
London  home,  speaking  of  them  with  eagerness  and  fondness 
that  showed  what  joys  they  had  been,  though  to  Guy  they  seemed 
but  the  very  proof  of  dreariness  and  dingpness.    She  talked  of 
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walks  to  school,  when  Felix  would  tell  what  he  would  do  when 
he  was  a  man,  and  how  he  took  care  of  her  at  the  crossings,  and 
how  rude  boys  used  to  drive  them,  and  how  they  would  look  in 
at  the  shop  windows  and  settle  what  they  would  buy  if  they 
were  rich.  Then  she  talked  of  his  being  ill — ill  so  very  long^ 
how  he  sat  in  his  little  chair,  and  could  not  play,  and  then  always 
lay  in  bed,  and  she  liked  to  sit  by  him  there ;  but  at  last  he  died, 
and  they  carried  him  away  in  a  great  black  coffin,  and  he  would 
never  come  back  again.  But  it  was  so  dull  now,  there  was  no 
one  to  play  with  her. 

Though  the  little  girl  did  not  cry,  she  looked  very  mournful, 
and  Guy  tried  to  coinfort  her,  but  she  did  not  imderstand  him. 
*  Going  to  heaven'  only  conveyed  to  her  a  notion  of  death  and 
Separation  ,  and  this  phrase,  together  with  a  vague  idea  who  had 
made  her,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  good,  seemed  to  be  the  extent 
of  the  poor  child's  religious  knowledge.  She  hardly  ever  had 
been  at  church;  and  though  she  had  read  one  or  two  Bible 
stories,  it  seemed  to  have  been  from  their  having  been  used  as 
lessons  at  school.  She  had  a  dim  notion  that  good  people  read 
the  Bible,  and  there  was  one  on  the  little  table  at  home,  with 
the  shell-turkey-cock  standing  upon  it,  and  mamma  read  it  when 
Felix  died;  but  it  was  a  big  book,  and  the  shell-turkey-cock 
always  stood  upon  it ;  in  short,  it  seemed  only  connected  with 
mamma's  tears,  and  the  loss  of  her  brother. 

Guy  was  very  much  shocked,  and  so  deep  in  thought  that  he 
could  hardly  talk  to  the  child  in  their  progress  down  the  hill ; 
but  she  was  just  so  tired  as  to  be  inclined  to  silence,  and  quite 
happy  clinging  to  his  hand,  till  he  delivered  her  over  to  her 
mother  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  went  to  join  his  tutor,  at  the 
place  appointed. 

*  Well  wood,'  said  he,  breaking  silence,  when  they  had  walked 
about  half  way  back  to  the  farm,  'do  you  think  your  cousin 
would  do  me  a  great  kindness  ?  You  saw  that  child  ?  Well,  if 
the  parents  consent^  it  would  be  the  greatest  charity  on  earth 
if  Miss  Wellwood  would  receive  her  into  her  school.' 

*  On  what  terms  P  What  sort  of  an  education  is  she  to 
have  ?* 

*  The  chief  thing  she  wants  is  to  be  taught  Chrbtianity,  poor 
child;  the  rest  Miss  Wellwood  may  settle.  She  is  my  first 
cousin.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  our 
family  history?'  and  he  went  on  to  explain  as  much  as  was 
needful.  It  ended  in  a  resolution  that  if  Miss  Wellwood  would 
imdertake  the  charge,  the  proposal  should  be  made  to  Mrs. 
Dixon. 

It  was  a  way  of  assisting  his  relations  likely  to  do  real  good. 
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tnd  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  able,  under  colour  of  the 
payment  for  the  child,  to  further  Miss  Wellwood^s  schemes,  and 
give  her  the  interest  of  the  thousand  poimds,  until  his  five  and 
twentieth  year  might  put  his  property  in  his  own  power. 

Miss  Wellwood  readily  consented,  much  pleased  with  the 
simplicity  and  absence  of  false  shame  he  showed  in  the  whole 
transaction,  and  very  anxious  for  the  good  of  a  child  in  a  class  so 
difficult  to  reach.  He  next  went  to  Mrs.  Dixon,  expecting 
more  difficulty  with  her,  but  he  found  none.  She  thought  i1 
better  Marianne  should  live  at  St.  Mildred's  than  die  in  London, 
tnd  was  ready  to  catch  at  the  prospect  of  her  being  fitted  for  a 
governess.  Indeed,  she  was  so  strongly  persuaded  that  the  rich 
cousin  might  make  Marianne's  fortune,  that  she  would  have  been 
▼enr  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  fancy  he  had  taken  for  her. 

Little  Marianne  was  divided  between  fear  of  leaving  manmia 
and  liking  for  St.  Mildred's,  but  her  first  interview  with  Miss 
Wellwood,  and  Miss  Jane's  showing  her  a  little  white  bed,  quite 
turned  the  scale  in  their  favour.  Before  the  time  came  for  Guy's 
return  to  Oxford,  he  had  seen  her  settled,  heard  her  own  account 
of  her  happy  life,  and  had  listened  to  Miss  Jane  Wellwood'a 
delight  in  her  sweet  temper  and  good  disposition. 

Those  thousand  pounds;  Guy  considered  again  and  again 
whether  he  could  explain  their  destination,  and  whether  this 
would  clear  him.  It  seemed  to  him  only  a  minor  charge,  and 
besides  his  repugnance  to  mention  such  a  design,  he  saw  too 
many  obstacles  in  his  way.  Captain  MorviUe  and  his  sister  were 
the  very  persons  from  whom  Miss  Wellwood's  project  was  to  be 
kept  secret.  Besides,  what  would  be  gained  P  It  was  evident 
that  Guy's  own  assertions  were  doubted,  and  he  could  bring  no 
confirmation  of  them ;  he  had  never  spoken  of  his  intention  to 
his  tutor,  and  Mr.  Wellwood  could,  therefore,  say  nothing  in  his 
favour.  If  Mr.  Edmonstone  alone  had  been  concerned,  or  if  this 
had  been  the  only  accusation,  Guy  might  have  tried  to  explain 
it ;  but  with  Philip  he  knew  it  would  be  useless,  and  therefore 
would  not  enter  on  the  suhiect.    He  could  only  wait  patiently. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Most  delicately,  hour  by  houTi 

He  canyassed  human  mysterieii 

And  stood  aloof  from  other  mindi. 

Hlmflelf  unto  himself  he  Bold, 

Upon  himself,  himself  did  feed. 

Quiet,  dispassionate,  and  cold, 

With  chiselled  features  clear  and  sleek. — TsKVYBoM, 

GUY  had  been  about  a  week  at  Oxford,  when  one  evening,  as 
he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  rooms,  he  received  an  unexpected 
visit  from  Captain  Morville.  He  was  glad,  for  he  thought  a 
personal  interview  would  remove  all  misconstructions,  and  held 
out  his  hand  cordially,  saying : — 

*  You  here,  Philip !     When  did  you  come  ?' 

*  Half  an  hour  ago.  I  am  on  my  way  to  spend  a  week  with 
the  Thomdales.    I  go  on  to-morrow  to  my  sister's.' 

While  speaking,  Philip  was  surveying  the  apartment,  for  ho 
held  that  a  man's  room  is  generally  an  indication  of  his  disposi** 
tion,  and  assuredly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  character  in  hia 
own,  with  the  scrupulous  neatness  and  fastidious  taste  of  its 
arrangements.  Here,  he  thought,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  traces 
of  his  cousin's  habits,  but  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself 
that  there  was  very  little  to  guide  him.  The  furniture  was 
strictly  as  its  former  occupant  had  left  it,  only  rather  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  far  from  being  in  order.  The  chairs  were  so  heaped 
with  books  and  papers,  that  Guy  had  to  make  a  clearance  of  one 
before  his  visitor  could  sit  down ;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to 
complain  of,  not  even  a  trace  of  cigars ;  but  knowing  hun  to  be 
a  great  reader  and  lover  of  accomplishments,  Philip  wondered 
that  the  only  decorations  were  Laura's  drawing  of  Sintram,  and 
a  little  print  of  Bedclyffe,  and  the  books  were  chiefly  such  as 
were  wanted  for  his  studies ;  the  few  others  having  for  the  most 
part  the  air  of  old  library  books,  as  if  he  had  sent  for  them  frx)m 
Kedclyfie.  Was  this  another  proof  that  he  had  some  way  of 
frittering  away  his  money  with  nothing  to  show  for  it?  A 
Sophocles  and  a  lexicon  were  open  before  him  on  the  table,  and 
a  blotting-book,  which  he  closed,  but  not  before  Philip  had 
caught  sight  of  what  looked  hke  verses. 

Neither  did  his  countenance  answer  Philip's  expectations.  It 
had  not  his  usual  bright  lively  expression  \  there  was  a  sadness 
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which  made  his  smile  like  a  gleam  on  a  showery  day,  instead  of 
constant  smishine;  but  there  was  neither  embarrassment  nor 
defiance,  and  the  gleamlike  smile  was  there,  as  with  a  frank,  con- 
fiding tone,  he  said, — 

*  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  to  come  and  see  what  you  can  do 
for  me.' 

Philip  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  be  thus  met  halfway,  but 
he  thought  Guy  wanted  to  secure  him  as  an  intercessor,  and  har- 
dened himself  into  righteous  severity. 

*  No  one  can  be  more  willing  to  help  you  than  I,  but  you 
moist,  in  the  first  place,  help  yourself.' 

Instantly  the  sedate  measured  tone  made  Guy's  heart  and 
head  tlirob  with  impatience,  awakening  all  the  former  memories 
80  hardly  battled  down ;  but  with  the  impulse  of  anger  came 
the  thought,  *  Here  it  is  again !  K  I  don't  keep  it  down  now, 
I  am  undone!  The  enemy  will  seize  me  again!'  He  forced 
himself  not  to  interrupt,  while  Philip  went  calmly  on. 

*  While  you  are  not  open,  nothing  can  be  done.' 

*My  only  wish,  my  only  desire,  is  to  be  open,'  said  Guy, 
speaking  fast  and  low,  and  repressing  the  feeling,  which,  never- 
theless, affected  his  voice;  *  but  the  opportunity  of  explanation 
has  never  been  ^ven  me.* 

'  You  need  complain  of  that  no  longer.  I  am  here  to  convey 
to  my  uncle  any  explanation  you  may  wish  to  address  to  him. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  induce  him  to  attend  to  it  favourably,  but 
he  is  deeply  offended  and  hurt  by  what  has  passed.' 

*  I  know — I  know,'  said  Guy,  colouring  deeply,  and  all  irrita- 
tion disappearing  from  voice  and  manner;  *i  Imow  there  is  no 
excuse  for  me.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  am  heartily  sorry  for 
whatever  I  may  have  said,  either  of  him  or  of  you.* 

*  Of  course,'  returned  Philip,  *  I  should  never  think  of  resent- 
ing what  you  may  have  said  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  especially 
as  you  express  regret  for  it.  Consider  it  as  entirely  overlooked 
on  my  part.' 

Guy  was  nearly  choked  in  uttering  a  '  Thank  you,'  which  did 
)iot  sound,  after  all,  much  like  acceptance  of  forgiveness. 

*  Now  to  the  real  matter  at  issue,'  said  Philip :  *  the  applica- 
tion for  the  money,  which  so  amazed  Mr.  Edmonstone.' 

'  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  point,'  said  Guy;  '  I  wanted  it  for 
a  scheme  of  my  own :  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  me  have  it,  so 
there  lb  an  end  of  the  matter.' 

'  Mr.  Edmonstone  does  not  think  so.  He  wishes  to  be  con- 
vinced that  you  have  not  spent  it  beforehand.' 

'  What  would  you  have  beyond  my  word  and  honour  that  I 
have  not  ?'  exclaimed  G^y. 
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•  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  he  doubts  it,*  said  Philip;  and 
as  at  those  words  the  flash  of  the  Morville  eye  darted  lightning, 
he  expected  that  the  next  moment,  *  Do  you  ?'  would  be  thun- 
dered forth,  and  he  could  not,  with  truth,  answer  *  No ;'  but  it 
was  one  of  his  maxims  that  a  man  need  never  be  forced  into  an 
open  quarrel,  and  he  tranquilly  continued — *  but  it  is  better  not 
to  depend  entirely  on  assertion.  Why  do  you  not  bring  him 
full  proofs  of  your  good  intention,  and  thus  restore  yourself  to 
his  confidence?' 

'  I  have  said  that  I  am  bound  not  to  mention  the  purpose.' 

*  Unfortunate !'  said  Philip ;  then,  while  Guy  bit  his  lip  till  it 
bled,  the  pain  really  a  relief,  by  giving  some  vent  to  his  anger 
at  the  implied  doubt,  he  went  on, — '  If  it  is  impossible  to  clear 
this  up,  the  next  advice  I  would  give  is,  that  you  should  show 
what  your  expenditure  has  been ;  lay  your  accoimts  before  him, 
and  let  them  justify  you.' 

Most  people  would  have  resented  this  as  an  impertinent  pro- 
posal, were  it  only  that  doing  so  would  have  served  to  conceal 
the  awkward  fact  that  the  accounts  had  not  been  kept  at  all. 
Guy  had  never  been  taught  to  regard  exactness  in  this  respect 
as  a  duty,  had  no  natural  taste  for  precision,  and  did  not  feel 
responsible  to  any  person ;  nor,  if  he  had  kept  any,  could  he 
have  shown  them,  without  exposing  his  uncle.  To  refose,  would, 
however,  be  a  subterfuge,  and  after  a  moment,  he  made  an  effort, 
and  confessed  he  had  none  to  show;  though  he  knew  Philip 
would  despise  him  for  it  as  a  fool,  and  probably  take  it  as  posi- 
tive evidence  against  him. 

It  would  have  been  more  bearable  if  Philipwould  but  have 
said  '  How  foolish,'  instead  of  drily  repeating  'Unfortunate  I' 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Guy  was  not  sufficiently  master 
of  himself  to  speak,  Philip  added — *  Then  this  matte)r  of  the 
thousand  pounds  is  to  be  passed  over  P  You  have  no  explanation 
to  offer  ?' 

'  No :'  and  again  he  paused.  '  When  my  word  is  not  accepted, 
I  have  no  more  to  say.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  What  I 
would  know  is,  what  are  the  calumnies  that  accuse  me  of  having 
gamed  P  If  you  really  wish  to  do  me  a  service,  you  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  answering  these  precious  proo&.' 

'I  wUl,'  answered  Philip;  who  could  venture  on  doing  so 
himself,  though,  for  his  sister's  sake,  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  with  whom  what  was  not  an  absolute  secret  was 
not  a  secret  at  all.  'My  uncle  knows  that  a  thirty  pound 
cheque  of  his,  in  your  name,  was  paid  by  you  to  a  notorious 
gamester.' 

Guy  did  not  shrink,  fs  he  iimply  answered — '  It  is  true.' 
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*  Yet  jou  bare  neither  played,  nor  betted,  nor  done  anything 
that  coxdd  oome  tinder  the  definition  of  gambling  p' 

*No.' 

'  Then  why  this  payment  F* 

'  I  cannot  explain  that.  I  know  appearances  are  against  me/ 
replied  Guy,  steadily,  and  with  less  irritation  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown.  '  I  once  thought  my  simple  word  would  have 
sufficed ;  but  since  it  seems  that  will  not  do,  I  will  not  again 
make  what  you  call  assertions.' 

*  In  fact,  while  you  profess  a  desire  to  be  open  and  sincere,  a 
mystery  appears  at  every  turn.     What  would  you  have  us  do?' 

'  As  you  think  fit,'  he  answered,  proudly. 

PhiHp  had  been  used  to  feel  men's  wills  and  characters  bend 
and  give  way  beneath  his  superior  force  of  mind.  They  might, 
like  Charles,  chafe  and  rage,  but  his  calmness  always  gave  him 
the  ascendant  almost  without  exertion,  and  few  people  had  ever 
come  into  contact  with  him  without  a  certain  submission  of 
will  or  opinion.  With  Guy  alone  it  was  not  so;  he  had  been 
Mnsible  of  it  once  or  twice  before;  he  had  no  mastery,  and  could 
no  more  bend  that  spirit  than  a  bar  of  steel.  This  he  could  not 
bear,  for  it  obliged  him  to  be  continually  making  efforts  to  pre* 
serve  his  own  sense  of  superiority. 

*  Since  this  is  your  ultimatum,'  he  said — *  since  you  deny  your 
eonfidence,  and  refuse  any  reply  to  these  charges,  you  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  suspicion.  I  shall  do  my  best,  both  as  your 
true  friend,  and  as  acting  with  your  guardian's  authority,  to  dis- 
cover all  that  may  lead  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery.  .  In 
the  first  place,  I  am  desired  to  make  every  inquiry  here  as  to 
your  conduct  and  expenditure.  I  hope  they  will  prove  satis- 
fiictory.' 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  answered  Guy,  his  voice 
stem  and  dignified ;  and  the  smile  that  curled  his  lip  was  like 
Philip's  own. 

Pmlip  was  positively  annoyed,  and  desirous  to  say  something 
to  put  him  down,  but  he  had  not  committed  himself  by  any 
vehemence,  and  Philip  was  too  cool  and  wise  to  compromise  his 
own  digniiy;  so  he  rose  to  go,  saying, '  Good  night !  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  induce  you  to  act  in  the  only  way  that  can  right  you.' 

*  Good  night !'  replied  Guy,  in  the  same  dignified  manner  in 
which  he  had  spoken  ever  since  his  passion  had  been  surmoimted. 

They  parted,  each  feeling  that  matters  were  just  where  they 
were  before.  Philip  went  back  to  his  inn,  moralizing  on  the 
pride  and  perversencss  whidh  made  it  impossible  to  make  any 
impression  on  a  Redclyffe  Morville,  whom  not  even  the  i'ear  of 
detection  could  lead  to  submissioa 
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Next  morning,  while  Philip  was  hastily  breakfasting,  the  door 
opened,  and  Quy  entered,  pale  and  disturbed,  as  if  he  had  been 
awake  all  night. 

'  Philip !'  said  he,  in  his  firank,  natural  voice,  '  I  don't  think 
we  part^  last  night  as  your  good  intentions  deserved.' 

*  O,  ho!'  thought  Philip ;  *  the  fear  of  an  investigation  has 
brought  him  to  reason ;'  and  he  said,  *  Well,  I  am  very  glad  you 
see  things  in  a  truer  light  this  morning ;'  then  asked  if  he  had 
breakfasted.     He  had ;  and  his  cousin  added, 

'  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  matter  we  discussed  last 
night  P 

*  No.  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  am  not  guilty,  and  wait  for 
time  to  show  my  innocence.  I  only  came  to  see  you  once  more, 
that  I  might  feel  that  we  parted  firiends.' 

*  I  shall  always  hope  to  be  a  true  friend.' 

*  I  did  not  come  here  for  altercation,'  said  €hiy  (an  answer 
rather  to  the  spirit  than  the  words),  *  so  I  will  say  no  more.  If  you 
wish  to  see  me  again,  you  will  find  me  in  my  rooms.     Good  bye.' 

Philip  was  puzzled.  He  wondered  whether  Guy  had  come 
wishing  to  propitiate  him,  but  had  found  pride  indomitable  at 
the  last  moment ;  or  whether  he  had  been  showing  himself  too 
severely  just  to  admit  entreaty.  He  would  be  able  to  judge 
better  after  he  had  made  his  mquiries,  and  he  proceeded  with 
them  at  once.  He  met  with  no  such  replies  as  he  expected. 
Every  one  spoke  of  Sir  Guy  Morville  in  high  terms,  as  strict  in 
his  habits  of  application,  and  irreproachable  in  conduct.  He  was 
generally  liked,  and  some  regret  was  expressed  that  he  lived  iu 
so  secluded  a  manner,  forming  so  few  intimacies;  but  no  one 
seemed  to  think  it  possible  that  anything  wrong  could  be  im- 
puted to  him.  Phifip  could  even  perceive  that  there  was  some 
surprise  that  such  inquiries  should  be  made  at  all,  especially  by 
so  young  a  man  as  himself.  Mr.  Well  wood,  the  person  whom  he 
most  wished  to  see,  was  not  at  Oxford,  but  was  at  home  prepar- 
ing for  his  ordination. 

Nor  could  Philip  get  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
when  he  went  to  the  tradesmen,  who  were  evidently  as  much 
surprised  as  the  tutors,  and  said  he  always  paid  in  ready  money. 
Captain  Morville  felt  like  a  lawyer  whose  case  is  breaking  down, 
no  discoveries  made,  nothing  done ;  but  he  was  not  one  whit  con- 
vinced of  his  cousin's  innocence,  thinking  the  college  authorities 
blind  and  careless,  and  the  tradesmen  combined  to  conceal  their 
extortions,  or  else  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  at  St.  Mildred's. 
He  was  particularly  provoked  when  he  remembered  Guy's  invita- 
tion to  him  to  come  to  his  rooms,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  done, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 
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Philip  was  conscioiis  that  it  would  have  been  kind  to  have  gone 
to  say  that,  so  far,  he  had  found  nothing  amiss,  but  he  did  not 
like  giving  Guy  this  passing  triumph.  It  made  no  difference  in 
his  real  opinion ;  and  why  renew  a  useless  discussion  ?  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  left  himself  no  time,  and  should  miss 
the  train,  and  hastened  off  to  the  station,  where  he  had  to  wait  a 
q;ixarter  of  an  hour,  consoling  himself  with  reflecting — 

'  After  all,  though  I  might  have  gone  to  him,  it  would  have 
been  useless.  He  is  obstinate,  and  occasions  of  irritating  his  im- 
finrtunate  temper  are  above  all  to  be  avoided.' 

One  short  year  afber,  what  would  not  Philip  have  given  for 
tbat  quarter  of  an  hour ! 

By  six  o'clock  he  was  at  St.  Mildred's,  greeted  with  delight 
by  his  sister,  and  with  cordiality  by  Dr.  Henley.  They  were 
both  proud  of  him,  and  every  tender  feeling  his  sister  had,  was 
for  Philip,  her  pet,  and  her  pupil  in  his  chudhood,  and  her  most 
valued  companion  and  counsellor  through  her  early  womanhood. 

She  had  a  picked  dinner-party  to  meet  him,  for  she  knew  the 
doctor's  conversation  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to  entertain  him 
through  a  whole  evening,  and  the  guests  might  well  think  they 
had  never  seen  a  handsomer  or  more  clever  brother  and  sister 
than  Mrs.  Henley  and  Captain  MorviUe.  The  old  county  families, 
if  they  did  wonder  at  her  marriage,  were  always  glad  to  meet  her 
brother,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  see  old  friends. 

Only  once  did  his  sister,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  make 
him  feel  the  difference  of  their  sentiments,  and  that  was  about 
Miss  Wellwood.  Philip  defended  her  warmly ;  and  when  he 
heard  that  there  was  a  plan  getting  up  for  excluding  her  from 
the  hospital,  he  expressed  strong  disapprobation  at  the  time ;  and 
afber  the  guests  were  gone,  spoke  upon  the  subject  with  his  sister 
and  her  husband.  The  doctor  entered  into  no  party  questions, 
and  had  only  been  stirred  up  to  the  opposition  by  his  wife ;  he 
owned  that  the  Miss  Wellwoods  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  made  the  nurses  do  their  duty  better  than  he  had  ever 
known,  and  was  quite  ready  to  withdraw  his  opposition.  Mrs. 
Henley  argued  about  opinions,  but  Philip  was  a  match  for  her 
in  her  own  line ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  though  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  convinced,  and  shook  her  head  at  her 
brother's  way  of  thinking,  he  knew  he  had  prevailed,  and  that 
Miss  Wellwood  would  be  immolested. 

There  was  not  another  person  in  the  world  to  whom  Margaret 
would  have  yielded ;  and  it  served  to  restore  him  to  the  sense  of 
universal  dominion  which  had  been  a  little  shaken  by  his  conver- 
sation  with  Guy. 

'  Sir  Guy  was  a  great  deal  with  the  Wellwoods/  said  Mia, 
Henley. 
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*  Was  lie,  indeed  ?' 

*  0,  you  need  not  think  of  that.  It  would  be  too  absurd.  The 
youngest  must  be  twice  his  age.' 

*  I  was  not  thinking  of  any  such  thing,'  said  Philip,  smiling, 
as  he  thought  of  the  very  different  course  Guy's  affections  hwi 
taken. 

'  I  did  hear  he  was  to  marry  Lady  Eveleen  de  Courcy.  Is 
there  anything  in  that  report  ?' 

*No;  certainly  not.' 

'  I  should  pity  the  woman  who  married  him,  afber  the  specimen 
I  saw  of  his  temper.' 

*  Poor  boy!'  said  Philip. 

'  Lady  Eveleen  has  been  a  great  deal  at  Hollywell,  has  she  not  P 
I  rather  wondered  my  aunt  should  like  to  have  her  there,  consi- 
dering all  things.' 

*  What  things,  sister  ?' 

'  Considering  what  a  catch  he  would  be  for  one  of  the  Edmon- 
gtone  girls.' 

*  I  thought  you  had  just  been  pitying  the  woman  who  should 
marry  him.  Perhaps  my  aimt  had  Lady  Eveleen  there  to  act  as 
a  screen  for  her  own  daughters.' 

'That  our  good-natured  aimt  should  have  acted  with  such 
ultra-prudence!'  said  Margaret,  laughing  at  his  grave  ironica^ 
tone.  'Lady  Eveleen  is  very  pretty,  is  she  not?  A  mere 
beauty,  I  believe  P' 

'Just  so;  she  is  much  admired;  but  Guy  is  certainly  not 
inclined  to  Ml  in  love  with  her.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  him  the  very  man  to  fall  in  love  young, 
like  his  father.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for  either  of 
the  Edmonstones  P  Laura's  beauty  he  spoke  of,  but  it  was  not 
in  a  very  lover-like  way.    Do  you  admire  Laura  so  much  P' 

'  She  is  very  pretty.' 

'And  little  Amy?' 

'  She  is  a  mere  child,  and  will  hardly  ever  be  anything  more ; 
but  she  is  a  very  good  little  amiable  thing.' 

'  I  wish  poor  Charles's  temper  was  improved.' 

'  So  do  1 ;  but  it  is  very  £u*  from  improvement  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  his  zeal  for  Guy.  Guy  has  been  very  attentive 
and  good-natured  to  him,  and  has  quite  won  his  heart ;  so  that 
I  should  positively  honour  him  for  his  championship  if  it  was 
not  in  great  degree  out  of  opposition  to  his  father  and  myself. 
To-morrow,  Margaret,  you  must  give  me  some  guide  to  the  most 

})robable  quarters  for  learning  anything  respecting  this  poor  boy'i 
bllies.' 
Mrs.  Henley  did  her  best  in  that  way,  and  Philip  followed  up 

«2 
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liis  inquiries  with  great  ardour,  but  still  unsuccessfully.  Jack 
White,  the  hero  of  the  draft,  was  not  at  St.  Mildred's,  nor  likely 
to  be  heard  of  again  till  the  next  races ;  and  whether  Sir  6hiy 
had  been  on  the  race-ground  at  all  was  a  doubtful  point.  Next, 
Philip  walked  to  Stylehurst,  to  call  on  Colonel  Harewood,  and  see 
if  he  could  leam  anything  in  conversation  with  him ;  but  the 
Colonel  did  not  seem  to  mow  anything,  and  his  sons  were  not 
at  home.  Young  Morville  was,  he  thought,  a  spirited  lad,  very 
good-natured ;  he  had  been  out  shooting  once  or  twice  with  Tom, 
and  had  a  very  fine  spaniel.  If  he  had  been  at  the  races,  the 
Colonel  did  not  know  it ;  he  had  some  thoughts  of  asking  him  to 
join  their  party,  but  had  been  prevented. 

This  was  no  reason,  thought  Philip,  why  Guy  might  not  have 
been  with  Tom  Harewood  without  the  Colonel's  knowledge.  Tom 
was  just  the  man  to  lead  him  amongst  those  who  were  given  to 
bettmg;  he  might  have  been  drawn  in,  and,  perhaps,  he  had 
given  some  pled^  of  payment  when  he  was  of  age,  or,  possibly, 
obtained  an  munediate  supply  of  money  from  the  old  steward  at 
Beddyffe,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him.  If  so,  Philip 
trusted  to  be  able  to  detect  it  from  the  accounts ;  on  the  other 
supposition,  there  was  no  hope  of  discovery.  t 

The  conversation  with  Colonel  Harewood  kept  him  so  late  that 
he  had  no  time  for  going,  as  usual,  to  his  old  haunts,  at  Style- 
hurst ;  nor  did  he  feel  inclined  just  then  to  revive  the  saddening 
reflections  they  excited.  He  spent  the  evening  in  talking  over 
books  with  his  sister,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  Thomdale  Park. 

This  was  one  of  the  places  where  he  was  always  the  most 
welcome,  ever  since  he  had  been  a  school-boy,  received  in  a  way 
especially  flattering,  considering  that  the  friendship  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  imcompromising  good  sense  and  real  kindness  with 
which  he  had  kept  in  order  the  follies  of  his  former  fag. 

Charles  might  laugh,  and  call  them  the  young  man  and 
joung  man's  companion,  and  Guy  more  classically  term  them 
the  pious  ^neas  and  his  fidus  Achates,  but  it  was  a  friendship 
that  did  honour  to  both;  and  the  value  that  the  Thomdales  set 
mon  Captain  Morville  was  not  misplaced,  and  scarcely  over-rated. 
Not  particularly  clever  themselves,  they  the  more  highly  appre- 
ciated  his  endowments,  and  were  proud  that  'James'  had  been 
able  to  make  such  a  friend ;  for  they  knew,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  Captain  Morville  was  far  from  seeking  the 
acquaintance  for  the  sake  of  their  situation  in  life,  but  that  it 
was  from  real  hking  and  esteem.  How  far  this  esteem  was  gained 
by  the  deference  the  whole  family  paid  to  his  opinion,  was  an- 
other question;  at  any  rate,  tho  /^ourting  was  from  them. 
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The  Miss  Thomdales  deemed  Capt^  Morville  the  supreme 
authority  in  drawing,  literature,  and  m^lesiastical  architecture ; 
and  whenever  a  person  came  in  their  way  who  was  thought 
handsome,  always  pronounced  that  he  was  not  by  any  means 
equal  to  James's  Mend.  Lady  Thomdale  delighted  to  talk  over 
James  with  him,  and  thank  him  for  his  kindness;  and  Lord 
Thomdale,  rather  a  pompous  man  himself,  liked  his  somewhat 
stately  manners,  and  talked  politics  with  him,  sincerely  wishing 
he  was  his  neighbour  at  BedclyfPe,  and  calculating  how  much 
good  he  would  do  there.  Philip  listened  with  interest  to  accounts 
of  how  the  Thomdale  and  Morville  influence  had  always  divided 
the  borough  of  Moorworth,  and,  if  united,  might  dispose  of  it  at 
%vill,  and  returned  evasive  answers  to  questions  what  the  young 
heir  of  Redclyffe  might  be  likely  to  do. 

James  Thomdale  drove  his  friend  to  Eedclyffe,  as  Philip  had 
authority  from  Mr.  Edmonstone  to  transact  any  business  that 
might  be  required  with  Markham,  the  steward ;  and,  as  has  been 
said  before,  he  expected  to  discover  in  the  accounts  something 
that  might  explain  why  6hiy  had  ceased  to  press  for  the  thou- 
sand pounds.  However,  he  could  find  nothing  amiss  in  them, 
though  ~  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  less  easy  to  detect  the  loss  of 
a  score  of  sheep  than  of  one — ^he  [Subjected  them  to  a  scrutiny 
which  seemed  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  gruff  old  grumbling 
steward.  He  also  walked  about  the  park,  saw  to  the  marking  of 
certain  trees  that  were  injuring  each  other;  and  finding  tnat 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  Markham  and  the  new 
rector,  Mr.  Ashford,  about  certain  parish  matters,  where  the 
clergyman  was  certainly  right,  he  bore  down  Markham's  oppo- 
sition with  Mr.  Edmonstone's  weight,  and  felt  he  was  doing  good 
service. 

He  paused  at  the  gate,  and  looked  back  at  the  wide  domain 
and  fine  old  house.  He  pitied  them,  and  the  simple-hearted, 
honest  tenantry,  for  being  the  heritage  of  such  a  family,  and  th# 
possession  of  one  so  likely  to  misuse  them,  instead  of  training 
them  into  the  means  of  conferring  benefits  on  them,  on  his  country. 
What  would  not  Philip  himself  do  if  those  lands  were  his, — just 
what  was  needed  to  give  his  talents  free  scope  p  and  what  would 
it  be  to  see  his  beautiful  Laura  their  mistress  P 
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CHAPTEB 

Tbe  longing  for  ignoUa  tlungs. 
The  strife  for  triumph  more  thui  truth. 

The  hardening  of  the  hearty  thatfaringB 
IneYcrence  for  the  dmms  of  jootk. — Loygfillow. 

AFTER  hi«  week  at  Thomdale  Park,  Captain  Monille  returned 
to  make  his  hiewell  visit  at  Holljwell,  before  joining  hia 
regiment  at  Cork,  whence  it  was  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean. 
He  reckoned  much  on  this  visit,  for  not  even  Laura  herself  could 
fiithom  the  depth  of  his  affed^n  for  her,  strengthening  in  the 
leoesses  where  he  so  sternly  concealed  it,  and  viewing  her  ever  as 
more  faultless  since  she  had  been  his  own.  While  she  was  his 
noble,  strong-minded,  generous,  fond  Laura,  he  could  bear  vrith 
his  disappointment  in  his  sister,  with  the  loss  of  his  home,  and 
with  the  trials  that  had  made  hima  grave,  severe  man.  She  had 
proved  the  strength  of  her  mind  bj  the  self-command  he  had 
ianght  her,  and  for  which  he  was  espedallj  grateful  to  her,  as  it 
made  him  safer  and  more  unconstrained,  able  to  venture  on  more 
demonstration  than  in  those  early  days  when  every  look  had  made 
her  blush  and  tremble. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  brought  the  carriage  to  fetch  him  from  the 
ftation,  and  quickly  began^ — 

'  I  suppose  as  you  ha^4  not  written,  you  have  found  nothing 
oat?' 

*  Nothing.' 

*  And  you  could  do  nothing  with  him.    Eh  P' 

*  No ;  I  could  not  get  a  word  of  explanation,  nor  break  through 
the  fence  of  pride  and  reserve.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  bears  the  best  of  characters  at  Oxford ;  and  if  there  were 
any  debts  I  could  not  get  at  them  from  the  tradesmen.' 

'  Well,  well,  say  no  more  about  it ;  he  is  an  ungrateful  young 
dog,  and  I  am  sick  of  it.  I  only  wish  I  could  wash  my  hands  of 
him  altogether.  It  was  mere  folly  to  expect  any  of  that  set  could 
ever  come  to  good.  There's  everything  going  wrong  all  at  once 
now ;  poor  little  Amy  breaking  her  heart  afler  him,  and,  worse 
than  all,  there's  poor  Charlie  laid  up  again,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  people  in  the  world ;  but  his  maun- 
dering mood  making  him  speak  of  Charles's  illness  as  if  he  only 
regarded  it  as  an  additional  provocation  for  himself. 

'Chariesilll'  exclaimed  Fmlip. 
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*  Yes ;  another  of  those  formations  in  the  joint.  I  hoped  and 
trusted  that  was  all  over  now ;  bat  he  is  as  bad  as  ever, — has  not 
been  able  to  move  for  a  week,  and  goodness  knows  when  he  will 
again.' 

'Indeed!  I  am  very  sorry.  Is  there  as  much  pain  as 
before  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes.  He  has  not  slept  a  wink  these  four  nights. 
Mayeme  talks  of  opium ;  but  he  says  he  wont  have  it  tiU  he  has 
seen  you,  he  is  so  anxious  about  this  unlucky  business.  If  any- 
thing could  persuade  me  to  have  Guy  back  again,  it  would  be 
that  this  eternal  fretting  afber  him  is  so  bad  for  poor  Charlie.' 

'  It  is  on  Amy's  account  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  him  here,' 
sdd  Philip. 

*  Ay !  He  shall  never  set  eyes  on  Amy  again  unless  all  this  is 
cleared  up,  which  it  never  will  be,  as  I  desire  mamma  to  tell  her. 
By-the-by,  Philip,  Amy  said  something  of  your  having  a  slip 
with  Charles  on  the  stairs.' 

'  There  was  very  nearly  an  accident ;  but  I  believed  he  was  not 
hurt.    I  hope  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  illness  ?' 

'  He  says  it  was  all  his  own  fault,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  *  and 
that  he  should  have  been  actually  down  but  for  you.' 

'  But  is  it  really  thought  it  can  have  caused  this  attack  F 

'  I  can  hardly  suppose  so ;  but  Thompson  fancies  there  maj 
have  been  some  jar.  However,  don't  distress  yourself ;  I  daie 
say  it  would  have  come  on  all  the  same.' 

Philip  did  not  like  to  be  forgiven  by  Mr.  Edmonstone,  and 
there  was  something  very  annoying  in  having  this  mischance 
connected  with  his  name,  though  without  his  fault ;  nor  did  he 
wish  Charles  to  have  the  kind  of  advantage  over  him  that  might 
be  derived  from  seeming  to  pass  over  his  share  in  the  misfortmie. 

When  thev  arrived  at  HoUywell,  it  was  twilight,  but  no  one 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  generally  so  cheerful  at  that  time  of 
day ;  the  fire  had  lately  been  smothered  with  coals,  and  looked 
gloomy  and  desolate.  Mr.  Edmonstone  left  Philip  there,  and 
ran  up  to  see  how  Charles  was,  and  soon  afber  Laura  came  in, 
sprang  to  his  side,  and  held  his  hand  in  both  hers. 

*  Tou  bring  no  good  news  ?'  said  she,  sadly,  as  she  read  the 
answer  in  his  face.  *  Oh !  how  I  wish  you  had.  It  would  be 
such  a  comfort  now.    You  have  heard  about  poor  Charlie  ?' 

'  Yes ;  and  very  sorry  I  am.  But,  Laura,  is  it  really  thought 
that  accident  comd  have  occasioned  it  P' 

'  Dr.  Mayeme  does  not  think  so,  only  Mr.  Thompson  talked  of 
remote  causes,  when  Amy  mentioned  it.  I  don't  believe  it  did 
any  harm,  and  Charlie  himself  says  you  saved  him  from  falling 
down  stairs.' 
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Philip  had  b^un  to  give  Laura  his  version  of  the  accident,  as 
ne  had  already  done  to  her  father,  when  Mrs.  Edmonstone  came 
down,  looking  harassed  and  anxious.  She  told  her  nephew 
that  Charles  was  veiy  desirous  to  see  him,  and  sent  him  up  at 
once. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  dressing-room,  and  the  door  was  open 
into  the  little  room,  which  was  only  lighted  by  a  lamp  on  a  small 
table,  where  Amy  was  sitting  at  work.  After  shaking  hands,  she 
went  away,  leaving  him  alone  with  Charles,  who  lay  in  his  narrow 
bed  against  the  wall,  fixed  in  one  position,  his  forehead  contracted 
with  pain,  his  eyeUds  red  and  heavy  from  sleeplessness,  his  eyes 
Tery  quick  and  eager,  and  his  hands  and  arms  thrown  restlessly 
outside  the  coverings. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  here,'  said  Philip,  coming  up  to 
him,  and  talang,  rather  than  receiving,  his  hot,  limp  hand.  '  Is 
the  pain  very  bad  ?' 

*  That  is  a  matter  of  course,'  said  Charles,  in  a  sharp,  quick 
manner,  his  voice  full  of  suffering.  *  I  want  to  hear  what  you 
have  been  doing  at  Oxford  and  St.  Mildred's.' 

*  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  bring  the  tidings  you  wish.* 

*  I  did  not  expect  you  would.  I  know  you  too  well ;  but  I 
want  to  hear  what  you  have  been  doing — ^what  he  said,'  answered 
Charles,  in  short,  impatient  sentences. 

'  It  can  be  of  no  use,  CharHe.  You  are  not  in  a  state  to  enter 
on  agitating  subjects.' 

*  I  tell  you  I  will  hear  all,*  returned  Charles,  with  increased 
asperity.  '  I  know  you  will  say  nothing  to  his  advantage  that 
you  can  help,  but  still  I  know  you  will  speak  what  you  tlmikthe 
truth,  and  I  want  to  judge  for  myself.* 

*  Tou  speak  as  if  I  was  not  acting  for  his  good.' 

*  Palaver !'  cried  Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  his 
illness  gave  him.  '  I  want  the  facts.  Begin  at  the  beginning. 
Sit  down — ^there's  a  chair  by  you.  Now  tell  me,  where  did  you 
find  him  P* 

Philip  could  not  set  Charles  down  in  his  present  state,  and  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  cross-examination,  in  which  he  showed  no 
abatement  of  his  natural  acuteness,  and,  unsparing  as  he  always 
was,  laid  himself  under  no  restraint  at  all.  Philip  was  compelled 
to  give  a  full  history  of  his  researches ;  and  if  he  had  afforded  no 
triumph  to  GKiy,  Charles  revenged  him. 

'  Pray,  what  did  Guj  say  when  he  heard  the  result  of  this  fine 
Toyage  of  discovery?* 

*  I  did  not  see  him  again.' 

'Not  see  him !  not  tell  him  he  was  so  far  justified !' 

'I  had  no  time — at  least  I  thought  not.    It  y^ould  have 
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been  useless,  for  while  these  mysteries  continue,  my  opinion  if 
imchanged,  and  there  was  no  benefit  in  renewing  vain  disputes.' 

'Say  no  more!'  exclaimed  Charles.  'Ton  have  said  all  I 
expected,  and  more  too.  I  gave  you  credit  for  domineering  and 
prejudice,  now  I  see  it  is  mahgnity.' 

As  he  spoke,  Laura  entered  from  the  dressing-room,  and  stood 
aghast  at  the  words,  and  then  looked  imploringly  at  her  cousin. 
Dr.  Mayeme  was  following  her,  and  Charles  called  out, — 

'  Now,  doctor,  give  me  as  much  opium  as  you  please.  I  only 
want  to  be  stupified  till  the  world  has  turned  round,  and  then 
you  may  wake  me.' 

Philip  shook  hands  with  Dr.  Mayeme,  and,  without  betraying 
a  shade  of  annoyance,  wished  Chiurle^  good  night ;  but  Charles 
had  drawn  the  coverings  over  his  head,  and  would  not  hear 
him. 

'  Poor  fellow !'  said  Philip  to  Laura,  when  they  were  out  c£ 
the  room.  '  He  is  a  very  generous  partisan,  and  excitement  and 
suffering  make  him  carry  his  zeal  to  excess.' 

'  I  knew  you  could  not  be  angry  with  him.' 

'  I  could  not  be  angry  at  this  time  at  far  more  provocation 
given  by  any  one  belonging  to  you,  Laura.' 

Laura's  heart  had  that  sensation  which  the  French  call  se 
serrer,  as  she  heard  him  allude  to  the  long  separation  to  ^vhich 
there  seemed  no  limit ;  but  they  could  say  no  more. 

'  Amy,'  said  Charles,  when  she  returned  to  him  afber  dinner, 
*  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  things  will  right  them- 
selves.   I  never  saw  prejudice  more  at  fault. 

*  Did  he  tell  you  all  about  it  ?' 

*  I  worked  out  of  him  all  I  could,  and  it  is  my  belief  Guy  had 
the  best  of  it.  I  only  wonder  he  did  not  horsewhip  Philip 
n)und  the  quadrangle.     I  wish  he  had.' 

*  Oh,  no,  no !     But  he  controlled  himself?' 

'  If  he  had  not  we  should  have  heard  of  it  fast  enough ;'  and 
Charles  told  what  he  had  been  able  to  gather,  while  she  sat  by, 
divided  between  joy  and  pain. 

Philip  saw  very  little  more  of  Charles.  He  used  to  come  to 
ask  him  how  he  was  once  a-day,  but  never  received  any  encou- 
ragement to  lengthen  his  visit.  These  gatherings  in  the  diseased 
joint  were  always  excessively  painful,  and  were  very  long  in 
coming  to  the  worst,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  healing;  and 
through  the  week  of  Philip's  stay  at  HoUywell,  Charles  was 
either  in  a  state  of  great  suffering,  or  else  heavy  and  confused 
with  opiates.  His  ^  mother's  whole  time  and  thoughts  were 
absorbed  in  him ;  she  attended  to  him  day  and  ni^ht,  and  could 
hardly  spare  a  moment  for  anything  else.    Indeed  with  all  her 
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affection  and  anxiety  for  the  young  lovers,  Charles  was  so 
entirely  her  engrossing  object,  that  her  first  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  failiire  of  Philip's  journey  of  investigation 
was  because  it  would  grieve  Charlie.  Shje  could  not  think  about 
Guy  just  then,  and  for  Amy  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
patience ;  and,  good  little  creature,  it  was  very  nice  to  see  her 
put  her  own  troubles  aside,  and  be  so  cheerfid  a  nurse  to  her 
Drother.  She  was  almost  always  in  his  room,  for  he  liked  to 
have  her  there,  and  she  could  not  conquer  a  certain  shrinking 
fix>m  Philip. 

Laura  had  once  pleaded  hard  and  earnestly  for  Ghiy  with 
Philip,  but  all  in  vain ;  she  was  only  taught  to  think  the  case 
more  hopeless  than  before.  Laura  was  a  very  kind  nurse  and 
sister,  but  she  could  better  be  spared  than  her  mother  and  Amy, 
80  that  it  generally  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  down  stairs,  making  the 
drawing-room  habitable.  Dr.  Mayeme,  whenever  Charles  was 
ill,  used  to  be  more  at  Hollywell  than  at  his  own  house,  and 
there  were  few  days  that  he  did  not  dine  there.  When  Amy 
was  out  of  the  way,  Philip  i^ised  to  entertain  them  with  long 
accounts  of  Redclyffe,  how  fine  a  place  it  was,  how  far  the  estate 
reached  on  the  Moorworth  road,  of  its  capacities  for  improve- 
ment, wastes  of  moorland  to  be  enclosed  or  planted,  magnificent 
timber  needing  nothing  but  thinning.  He  spoke  of  the  number 
of  tenantiy,  and  the  manorial  rights,  and  the  influence  in  both 
town  and  coimty,  which,  in  years  gone  by,  had  been  proved  to 
the  utmost  in  many  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  house  of  Thomdale* 
Sir  (xuy  Morville  might  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  England  if 
he  were  not  wanting  to  himself.  Mr.  Edmonstone  enjoyed  such 
talk,  for  it  made  him  revel  in  the  sense  of  his  own  magnanimity 
in  refiising  his  daughter  to  the  owner  of  all  this ;  and  Laura 
sometimes  thought  how  Philip  would  have  graced  such  a  posi- 
tion, yet  how  much  greater  it  was  to  rest  entirely  on  his  own 
merits. 

*  Ah,  my  fine  fellow  I'  muttered  Dr.  Mayeme  to  himself  one 
day,  when  Philip  and  his  uncle  had  left  the  room,  just  after  a 
discourse  of  this  kind, '  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  you  are  the 
next  heir.* 

Laura  coloured  with  indignation,  exclaimed,  'Oh!'  then 
checked  herself,  as  if  such  an  aspersion  was  not  worthy  of  her 
taking  the  trouble  to  refute  it. 

'  Ah !  Miss  Edmonstone,  I  did  not  know  you  were  there.' 

*  Yes,  you  were  talking  to  yourself,  just  as  if  you  were  at 
home,*  said  Charlotte,  who  was  specially  pert  to  the  old  doctor, 
because  she  knew  herself  to  be  a  great  petl  *  Yoa  were  telling 
lome  home  truths  to  make  Laura  angry.* 


••• 
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*  Well,  he  would  make  a  very  good  use  of  it  if  he  had  it,'  said 
the  doctor. 

*  Now  you'll  make  me  angry,'  said  Charlotte ;  *  and  you  have 
not  mended  matters  with  Laura.  She  thinks  nothing  short  of 
four-syllabled  words  good  enough  for  Philip.' 

'  Hush !  nonsense,  Charlotte !'  said  Laura,  much  annoyed. 

*  There,  Charlotte,  she  is  avenging  herself  on  you  because  she 
can't  scold  me,'  said  the  doctor,  pretending  to  whisper. 

*  Charlotte  is  only  growing  more  wild  than  ever  for  want  of 
manmia,'  said  Laura,  trying  to  laugh  it  off;  but  there  was  so 
much  annoyance  evident  about  her,  that  Dr.  Mayeme  said, — 

'  Seriously,  I  must  apologize  for  my  unlucW  soliloquy;  not 
that  I  thought  I  was  saying  much  harm,  for  I  did  not  by  any 
means  say  or  think  the  Captain  wished  Sir  Guy  any  ill,  and  few 
men  who  stood  next  in  succession  to  such  a  property  would  be 
likely  to  forget  it.' 

*  Yes,  but  Philip  is  not  like  other  men,'  said  Charlotte,  who, 
at  fourteen,  had  caught  much  of  her  brother's  power  of  repartee, 
and  could  be  quite  as  provoking,  when  unrestrained  by  any  one 
whom  she  cared  to  obey. 

Laura  felt  it  was  more  for  her  dignity  not  to  notice  this,  and 
replied,  with  an  effort  for  a  laugh, — 

*  It  must  be  your  guilty  conscience  that  sets  you  apologizing, 
for  you  said  no  harm,  as  you  observe.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Dr.  Mayeme,  good-humouredly.  *  He  does  very 
well  without  it,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  country  if  he  had  it ;  but  it  is  in  very  good  hands  now, 
on  the  whole.  I  don't  think,  even  if  the  lad  has  been  tempted 
into  a  little  folly  just  now,  that  he  can  ever  go  venr  far  wrong.' 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  Charlotte ;  '  but  Charlie  and  I  don't  believe 
he  has  done  anything  wrong.' 

She  spoke  in  a  little  surly  decided  tone,  as  if  her  opinion  put 
an  end  to  the  matter,  and  Philip's  return  closed  the  discussion. 

Divided  as  the  party  were  between  up-stairs  and  down-stairs, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Charles's  shrewd  observation,  Philip  and 
Laura  had  more  opportunity  of  intercourse  than  usual,  and  now 
that  his  departure  would  put  an  end  to  suspicion,  they  ventured 
on  more  openly  seeking  each  other.  It  never  could  be  the  per- 
fect freedom  that  they  had  enjoyed  before  the  avowal  of  their 
sentiments,  but  they  had  many  brief  conversations,  giving  Laura 
feverish,  but  exquisite,  delight  at  each  renewal  of  his  rare  expres- 
sions of  tenderness. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day?  he  asked,  on  the  last 
morning  before  he  was  to  leave  HoUywell.  '  I  must  see  yoa 
alone  before  I  go.' 
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She  looked  down,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  rather 
gtemlj,  for  he  had  never  before  made  a  clandestine  appoint- 
ment, and  he  did  not  like  feeling  ashamed  of  it.  At  last  she 
said, — 

'  I  go  to  East-hill  School  this  afternoon.  I  shall  come  away 
at  half-past  three.' 

Mary  Eoss  was  still  absent ;  her  six  nephews  and  nieces  having 
taken  advantage  of  her  visit  to  have  the  measles,  not  like  rea- 
sonable children,  all  at  once,  so  as  to  be  one  trouble,  but  one 
after  the  other,  so  as  to  keep  Aunt  Mary  with  them  as  long  as 
possible;  and  Mr.  Ross  did  not  know  what  would  have  become 
of  the  female  department  of  his  parish  but  for.  Laura,  who 
worked  at  school-keeping  indefatigably. 

Laura  had  some  ditficulty  in  shaking  off  Charlotte's  company 
this  afternoon,  and  was  obliged  to  m^e  the  most  of  the  proba- 
bility of  rain,  and  the  dreadful  dirt  of  the  roads.  Indeed,  she 
represented  it  as  so  formidable,  that  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  who  had 
hardly  time  to  look  out  of  window,  much  less  to  go  out  of  doors, 
strongly  advised  her  to  stay  at  home  herself;  and  Charlotte 
grew  all  the  more  eager  for  the  fun.  Luckily,  however,  for 
Laura,  Dr.  Mayeme  came  in,  laughing  at  the  reports  of  the 
weather ;  and  as  he  was  wanted  to  prescribe  for  a  poor  old  man 
in  an  opposite  direction,  he  took  Charlotte  with  him  to  show  the 
way,  and  she  was  much  better  pleased  to  have  him  for  a  com- 
panion than  the  grave  Laura. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  had  walked  all  the  way  to  Broad- 
stone,  timing  his  return  exactly,  that  he  might  meet  Laura  as 
she  came  out  of  the  school,  and  feel  as  if  it  had  been  by  chance. 
It  was  a  grey,  misty  November  day,  and  the  leaves  of  the  elm- 
trees  come  floating  round  them,  yellow  and  damp. 

'  You  have  had  a  wet  walk,'  said  Laura,  as  they  met. 

'  It  is  not  quite  raining,'  he  answered ;  and  they  proceeded  for 
some  minutes  in  silence,  until  he  said, — '  It  is  iime  we  should 
come  to  an  understanding.' 

She  looked  at  him  in  alarm,  and  his  voice  was  immediately 
gentler;  indeed,  at  times  it  was  almost  inaudible  from  his  strong 
emotion.  *  I  believe  that  no  affection  has  ever  been  stronger  or 
truer  than  ours.* 

*Has  been!'  repeated  Laura,  in  a  wondering,  bewildered 
voice. 

'  And  is,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  leave  things  as  they  are.' 
•  I  must  be,  if  you  are.' 

'  I  will  not  say  I  am  satisfied  with  what  must  be,  as  I  am 
situated ;  but  I  felt  it  due  to  you  to  set  the  true  state  of  the 
case  before  you.    Few  would  venture  their  love  as  I  do  mine 
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with  you,  bound  in  reality,  though  not  formally,  with  no  pro- 
mise sought  or  given ;  yet  I  am  not  more  assured  that  I  stand 
here  than  I  am  that  our  love  is  for  ever.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  is !'  she  repeated,  fervently.  *  0  Philip,  there 
never  was  a  time  I  did  not  love  vou ;  and  since  that  day  on 
Ashen  Down,  I  have  loved  you  with  my  whole  heart.  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  it  has  lefb  no  proper  room  for  the  rest,  when 
I  find  how  much  more  I  think  of  your  going  away  than  of  poor 
Charles.' 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'you  have  understood  me  as  none  but  you 
would  have  done,  through  coldness  and  reserve,  apparently,  even 
towarc^B  yourself,  and  when  to  others  I  have  seemed  grave  and 
severe  beyond  my  years.  You  have  never  doubted,  you  have' 
recognised  the  warmth  within ;  yo'i  have  trusted  your  happi-' 
ness  to  me,  and  it  shall  be  safe  in  my  keeping,  for,  Laura,  it  is- 
all  mine.' 

*  There  is  only  one  thing,'  said  Laura,  timidly;  *  would  it  not 
be  better  if  manmia  knew  r 

*  Laura,  I  have  considered  that,  but  remember  you  are  noir 
bound ;  I  have  never  asked  you  to  bind  yourself.  You  might 
marry  to-morrow,  and  I  should  have  no  right  to  complain. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you.' 

She  exclaimed,  as  if  with  pain. 

*  True,'  he  answered ;  *  you  could  not,  and  that  certainty  suf- 
fices me.  I  ask  no  more  without  your  parents'  consent ;  but  it 
would  be  giving  them  and  you  useless  distress  and  perplexity  to 
ask  it  now.  They  would  object  to  my  poverty,  and  we  should 
gain  nothing;  for  I  would  never  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to 
expose  you  to  such  a  life  as  that  of  the  wife  of  a  poor  officer ; 
and  an  open  engagement  could  not  add  to  our  confidence  in  each 
other.  We  must  be  content  to  wait  for  my  promotion.  By  that 
time' — he  smiled  eravely — *  our  attachment  will  have  lasted  so . 
mamr  years  as  to  give  it  a  claim  to  respect.' 

*  it  IS  no  new  thing.' 

*  No  newer  than  our  lives ;  but  remember,  my  Laura,  that  you 
are  but  twenty.' 

*  You  have  made  me  feel  much  older,'  sighed  Laura ;  *not  that 
I  would  be  a  thoughtless  child  again.  That  cannot  last  long, 
not  even  for  poor  little  Amy.' 

*  No  one  would  wish  to  part  with  the  deeper  feelings  of  elder 
years  to  regain  the  carelessness  of  childhood,  even  to  be  exempted 
firom  the  suffering  that  has  brought  them.' 

*  No,  indeed.' 

*  For  instance,  these  two  years  have  scarcely  been  a  time  of 
spreat  happiness  to  vou.' 
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*  Sometimes/  whispered  Laura,  *  sometimes  beyond  all  words, 
but  ofben  dreary  and  oppressive.' 

*  Heaven  knows  how  unwillingly  I  have  rendered  it  so.  Bather 
than  dim  the  brightness  of  your  life,  I  would  have  repressed  my 
own  sentiments  for  ever.' 

*  But,  then,  where  would  have  been  my  brightness  P* 

*  I  would,  I  say,  but  for  a  peril  to  you.  I  see  my  fears  were 
vnfounded.  Tou  were  safe ;  but  in  my  desire  to  guard  you  from 
what  has  come  on  poor  Amy,  my  feelings,  though  not  woAt  to 
overpower  me,  carried  me  i^irther  than  I  intended.' 

'Did  they?' 

*  Do  not  suppose  I  reg^ret  it.  No,  no,  Laura ;  those  were  the 
most  precious  moments  of  my  life,  when  I  drew  from  you  those 
words  and  looks  which  have  been  blessed  in  remembrance  ever 
nnce ;  and  doubly,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  you  also  prize  that 
day.' 

*  Yes — ^yes * 

*  In  the  midst  of  much  that  was  adverse,  and  with  a  necessily 
tar  a  trust  and  self-control  of  which  scarce  a  woman  but  yourseu 
would  have  been  capable,  you  have  endured  nobly ' 

*  I  could  bear  anything,  if  you  were  not  going  so  far  away.' 

'  You  will  bear  that  too,  Laura,  and  bravely.  It  will  not  be 
for  ever.' 

*  How  long  do  you  think  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell.  Several  years  may  pass  before  I  have  my  pro- 
motion. It  may  be  that  I  shall  not  see  that  cheek  in  its  fresh 
bloom  again,  but  I  shall  find  the  same  Laura  that  I  left,  the 
lame  in  love,  and  strength,  and  trust.' 

'  Ah!  I  shall  grow  faded  and  grey,  and  you  will  be  a  sun-burnt 
old  soldier,'  said  Laura,  smiling,  and  looking,  half  sadly,  half 
proudly,  up  to  his  noble  features ;  '  but  hearts  don't  chac^  like 
ucesV 

Afber  they  came  near  the  house,  they  walked  up  and  down  the 
lane  for  a  long  time,  for  Philip  avoided  a  less  pubHopath,  in  order 
to  keep  up  his  delusion  that  he  was  doing  nothing  in  an  under- 
hand way.  It  grew  dark,  and  the  fog  thickened,  straightening 
Laura's  auburn  ringlets,  and  hanging  in  dew-drops  on  Philip's 
rough  coat,  but  httle  recked  they;  it  was  such  an  hour  as  they 
had  never  enjoyed  before.  Philip  had  never  so  laid  himself  open, 
or  assured  her  so  earnestly  of  the  force  of  his  affection ;  and  her 
thrills  of  ecstasy  overcame  the  desolate  expectation  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  made  her  sensible  of  strength  to  bear  seven,  ten,  twenty 
years  of  loneliness  and  apparent  n^lect.  She  knew  him,  and  ho 
would  never  fail  her. 

Yet,  when  at  last  they  went  in-doorg,  and  Amy  followed  her 
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to  her  room,  wondering  to  find  her  so  wet,  and  so  late,  who  could 
have  seen  the  two  sisters  without  reading  greater  peace  and  sere- 
nity in  the  face  of  the  younger. 

Philip  felt  an  elder  brother's  interest  for  poor  little  Amy.  He 
did  not  see  much  of  her ;  but  he  compassionated  her  as  a  victim 
to  her  mother's  imprudence,  hoping  she  would  soon  be  weaned 
from  her  attachment.  He  thought  her  a  good,  patient  Httle 
thing,  80  idft  and  gentle  as  probably  not  to  have  the  strength 
and  depth  that  would  make  the  love  incurable ;  and  the  better 
he  liked  her,  the  more  unfit  he  thought  her  for  Guy.  It  would 
have  been  uniting  a  dove  and  a  tiger ;  and  his  only  fear  was,  that 
when  he  was  no  longer  at  hand,  Mr.  Edmonstone's  weak  good 
nature  might  be  prevailed  on  to  sacrifice  her.  He  did  his  beat 
for  her  protection,  by  making  his  uncle  express  a  resolution  never 
to  admit  Guy  into  his  faimly  again,  unless  the  accusation  of 
gambling  was  completely  disproved. 

The  last  morning  came,  and  Philip  went  to  take  leave  of  Charlee. 
Poor  Charles  was  feebler  by  this  time,  and  too  much  subdued  by 
pain  and  languor  to  receive  him  as  at  first,  but  the  spirit  was  the 
same ;  and  when  Philip  wished  him  good  bye,  saying  he  hoped 
soon  to  hear  he  was  better,  he  return^  for  answer, 

'  Good  bye,  Philip,  I  hope  soon  to  hear  you  are  better.  I  had 
rather  have  my  hip  than  your  mind.' 

He  was  in  no  condition  to  be  answered,  and  Philip  repeated 
his  good  bye,  little  thinking  how  they  were  to  meet  again. 

llie  others  were  assembled  in  the  hall.  His  aunt's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  for  she  loved  him  dearly,  her  brother's  only  son, 
early  lefb  motherless,  whom  she  had  regarded  like  her  own  child, 
and  who  had  so  nobly  fulfilled  all  the  fondest  hopes.  All  his 
overbearinfi^  ways  and  uncalled-for  interference  were  forgotten, 
and  her  voice  gave  way  as  she  embraoed  him,  saying, 

'God  bless  you,  Philip,  wherever  yoa nay  be.  We  shall  miss 
you  very  mucnl' 

Little  Amy's  hand  was  put  into  his,  and  he  squeezed  it  kindly; 
but  she  could  hardly  speak  her '  good  bye,'  for  the  tears  that 
came,  because  she  was  grieved  not  to  feel  more  sorry  that  her 
highly-esteemed  cousin,  so  kind  and  condescending  to  her,  was 
gomg  away  for  so  very  long  a  time. 

*  Good  bye,  Philip,  said  Charlotte ;  '  I  shall  be  quite  grown 
up  by  the  time  you  come  home.' 

'Don't  make  such  imcivil  auguries,  Puss,'  said  her  father ;  but 
Philip  heard  her  not,  for  he  was  holding  Laura's  hand  in  a  grasp 
that  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  unclose. 
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CHAPTEB  XXI. 

I  will  sing,  for  I  am  sad, 

For  many  my  misdeeds  ;  « 

It  is  my  sadness  makes  me  glad, 
For  love  for  sorrow  pleads. — Williams. 

AFTER  his  last  interview  with  Philip,  Guy  returned  to  hi* 
rooms  to  force  himself  into  occupation  till  his  cousin  should 
oome  to  acknowledge  that  here,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  amiss. 
He  trusted  that  when  it  was  proved  all  was  right  in  this  quarter, 
the  prejudice  with  regard  to  the  other  might  he  diminished, 
though  his  hopes  were  lower  since  he  had  found  out  the  real 
grounds  of  the  accusation,  reflecting  that  he  should  never  he  ahle 
to  explain  without  hetraying  his  uncle. 

He  waited  in  vain.  The  hour  passed  at  which  Philip's  coming 
was  possible ;  Guy  was  disappointed,  but  looked  for  a  letter ;  but 
post  after  post  failed  to  bring  him  one.  Perhaps  Philip  would 
write  from  HoUywell,  or  else  Mr.  Edmonstone  would  write,  or  at 
least  he  was  sure  that  Charles  would  write — Charles,  whose  con- 
fidence and  sympathy,  expressed  in  almost  daily  letters,  had  been 
auch  a  comfort.  But  not  a  line  came.  He  reviewed  in  memory 
hia  last  letter  to  Charles,  wondering  whether  it  could  have 
offendKl  him ;  but  it  did  not  seem  possible ;  he  thought  over  all 
that  Philip  could  have  learnt  in  his  visit,  to  see  if  it  could  by  any 
means  have  been  turned  to  hia  disadvantage.  But  he  knew  he 
had  done  nothing  to  whibh  blamo  ouidd  be  attached ;  he  had 
never  infringed  the  rules  of  college  discipline ;  and  though  still 
backward,  and  imlikely  to  distinguish  himself,  he  bcHev^  that 
was  the  worst  likely  to  have  bocn  said  of  him.  He  only  wished 
hia  true  character  was  as  good  as  what  would  be  reported  of 
him. 

As  he  thought  and  wondered,  he  grew  more  and  more  restless 
and  unhappy.  He  could  imagine  no  reason  for  the  silence,  unless 
Mr.  Edmonstone  had  absolutely  forbidden  any  intercourse,  and  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  he  would  issue  any  commands  in  a 
manner  to  bind  a  grown-up  son,  more  especially  as  there  had 
been  no  attempt  at  communication  with  Amy.  It  was  terrible 
thiis,  without  warning,  to  be  cut  off  from  her,  and  all  besides  that 
he  loved.  As  long  as  Charles  wrote,  he  fancied  her  sitting  by, 
perhaps  sealing  the  letter^  and  he  could  even  tell  by  the  kitid  of 
pqper  and  envelope,  whether  they  were  sitting  in  the  dressing- 
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room  or  down  stairs ;  but  now  there  was  nothing,  no  assurance 
of  sympathy,  no  word  of  kindness ;  they  might  all  have  given 
him  up;  those  imhappy  words  were  like  a  barrier,  cutting  him  off 
for  ever  from  the  happiness  of  which  he  had  once  had  a  glimpse. 
Was  the  Kedclyfife  doom  of  sin  and  sorrow  really  closing  in  upon 
him? 

If  it  had  not  been  for  chapel  and  study,  he  hardly  knew  how 
he  should  have  got  through  that  term ;  but  as  the  end  of  it 
approached,  a  feverish  impatience  seized  on  him  whenever  thf 
post  came  in,  for  a  letter,  if  only  to  tell  him  not  to  come  to  Holly« 
well.  None  came,  and  he  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  to  Bed- 
clyfTc ;  and  if  he  dreaded  seeing  it  in  its  altered  state  when  his 
spirits  were  high  and  unbroken,  how  did  he  shrink  from  it  now! 
He  did,  however,  make  up  his  mind,  for  he  felt  that  his  reluc- 
tance almost  wronged  his  0¥m  beloved  home.  Hany  Graham 
wanted  to  persuade  him  to  come  and  spend  Christmas  at  his 
home,  with  his  lively  family,  but  Guy  felt  as  if  gaiety  was  not 
for  him,  even  if  he  could  enjoy  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  drown  his 
present  feelings,  and  steadily,  though  gratefully,  refused  this  aa 
well  as  one  or  two  other  friendly  invitations. 

After  lingering  in  vain  till  the  last  day  of  term,  he  wrote  to 
desire  that  his  own  room  and  the  library  might  be  made  ready 
for  him,  and  that '  something'  might  be  sent  to  meet  him  at 
Moorworth. 

Bailroads  had  come  a  step  nearer,  even  to  his  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years ;  but  there  was 
still  thirty  nules  of  coach  beyond,  and  these  lay  through  a  part 
of  the  country  he  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  bleak,  dreary  moor,  such  as,  under  the  cold  grey  wintry 
sky,  presented  nothing  to  rouse  him  from  his  musmgs  on  the 
welcome  he  might  have  been  at  that  very  moment  receiving  at 
Hollywell. 

A  sudden  dip  in  the  high  groimd  made  it  necessary  for  the 
coach  to  put  on  the  drag,  and  thus  it  slowly  entered  a  village, 
which  attracted  attention  from  its  wretched  appearance,  ^e 
cottages,  of  the  rough  stone  of  the  country,  were  little  better 
than  hovels ;  slates  were  torn  off,  windows  broken.  Wild-looking, 
imcombed  women,  in  garments  of  imiversal  dirt  colour,  stood  at 
the  doors;  ragged  children  ran  and  shrieked  after  the  coach; 
the  church  had  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  stood  tottering  in  spite  of 
rude  repairs ;  the  churchyard  was  trodden  down  by  cattle,  and 
the  whole  place  only  resembled  the  pictures  of  Irish  dilapidar 
tion. 

'  What  miserable  place  Ib  this  ?'  asked  a  passenger. 

'Tes,  that's  what  all  gentlemen  ask,'  replied  uie  coachman; 
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^  and  well  you  may.    There's  not  a  more  noted  place  for  thieves 
and  yagabondfl.    They  call  it  Coombe  Prior.' 

Qay  well  knew  the  name,  though  he  had  never  been  there. 
It  was  a  distant  ofi&et  of  his  own  property,  and  a  horrible  sense 
of  responsibility  for  all  the  crime  and  misery  there  came  over 
him. 

*  Is  there  no  one  to  look  after  it  ?'  continued  the  traveller. 
*No  squire,  no  clergyman  P* 

'  A  fox-hunting  parson,'  answered  the  coachman ;  '  who  lives 
half-ardozen  miles  off,  and  gallops  over  for  the  service.' 

Gny  knew  that  the  last  presentation  had  been  sold  in  the 
days  of  his  grandfather's  extravagance,  and  beheld  another  effect 
of  ancestral  sin. 

*  Do  you  know  who  is  the  owner  of  the  place  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  Sir  Guy  Morville.  You  have  heard  tell  of  the 
old  Sir  Guy  Morville,  for  he  made  a  deal  of  noise  in  the  world.' 

*  What !    The  noted ' 

*  I  ought  not  to  allow  you  to  finish  your  sentence,*  said  Guy, 
Tery  courteously,  *  without  telling  you  that  I  am  his  grandson.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon !'  exclaimed  the  traveller. 

*  Nay,'  said  Guy,  with  a  smile ;  *  I  only  thought  it  was  fair  to 
tell  you.' 

'Sir  Guy  himself!'  said  the  coachman,  turning  round,  and 
touching  his  hat,  anxious  to  do  the  honours  of  his  coach.  *  I 
have  not  seen  you  on  this  road  before,  sir,  for  I  never  forget  a 
face ;  I  hope  you'll  ofben  be  this  way.' 

After  a  few  more  civilities,  Ghiy  was  at  liberty  to  attend  to 

the  fresh  influx  of  sad  musings  on  thoughtless  waste  affecting  not 

only  the  destiny  of  the  individual  himself,  but  whole  generations 

besides.     How  many  souls  might  it  not  have  ruined  ?    '  These 

sheep,  what  had  they  done!'    His  grandfather  had  repented, 

but  who  was  to  preach  repentance  imto  these?    He  did  not 

wonder  now  that  his  own  hopes  of  happiness  had  been  blighted ; 

he  only  marvelled  that  a  bright  present  or  future  had  ever  been 

his — 

While  souIb  were  wandering  far  and  wide, 
And  curses  swaniied  on  every  aide. 

The  traveller  was,  meanwhile,  observing  the  heir  of  Reddyffe, 
possessor  of  wealth  and  wide  lands.  Little  did  he  guess  how 
that  bnght-eyed  youth  looked  upon  his  riches. 

Miles  were  passed  in  one  long  melancholy  musing,  till  Guy 
was  roused  by  the  sight  of  familiar  scenes,  and  found  himself 
rattling  over  the  stones  of  the  little  borough  of  Moom'orth,  with 
tbe  jBprey,  large-windowed,  old-fashioned  houses,  on  each  side, 
*^.i_       ^  Yi^  ^th  friendly  eyes.    There,  behind  those  limes 
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eat  out  in  arches,  was  the  commercial  school,  where  he  had  spent 
many  an  hour  in  construing  with  patient  Mr.  Potts ;  and  though 
he  had  now  a  juster  appreciation  of  his  old  master's  erudition, 
which  he  had  once  thought  so  vast,  he  recollected  with  venera- 
tion his  long  and  patient  suhmission  to  an  irksome,  uncongenial 
life.  EumbHng  on,  the  coach  was  in  the  square  market-place, 
the  odd-looking  octagon  market-house  in  the  middle,  and  the  inn 
— ^the  respectable  old  *  George' — ^with  its  long  rank  of  stables 
and  out-buildings  forming  one  side.  It  was  at  this  inn  that  Guy 
had  been  bom,  and  the  mistress  having  been  the  first  person  who 
had  him  in  her  arms,  considered  herself  privileged  to  have  a 
great  afifection  for  him,  and  had  delighted  in  the  greetings  he 
always  exchanged  with  her  when  he  put  up  his  pony  at  her 
stable,  and  went  to  his  tutor. 

There  was  a  certainty  of  welcome  here  that  cheered  him,  as 
he  swung  himself  from  the  roof  of  the  coach,  lifted  Bustle 
down,  and  called  out  to  the  barmaid  that  he  hoped  Mrs.  Lavers 
was  well. 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Lavers  was  at  the  door  herself,  with 
her  broad,  good-humoured  face,  close  cap,  bright  shawl,  and 
black  gown,  just  as  Guy  always  recollected,  and  might,  if  he 
could,  have  recollected,  when  he  was  bom.  If  she  had  any 
more  guests  she  neither  saw  nor  cared  for  them ;  her  welcome 
was  all  for  him ;  and  he  could  not  but  smile  and  look  cheerful, 
if  only  that  he  might  not  disappoint  her,  feeling,  in  very  truth, 
cheered  and  gratified  by  her  cordiality.  If  he  was  in  a  hurry, 
he  would  not  show  it ;  and  he  allowed  her  to  seat  him  in  her 
own  peculiar  abode,  behind  the  glass-cases  of  tongue  and  cold 
chicken,  told  her  he  came  from  Oxford,  admired  her  good  fire, 
and  warmed  his  hands  over  it,  before  he  even  asked  if  the 
*  something*  had  arrived  which  was  to  take  him  home. 

It  was  coming  to  the  door  at  the  moment,  and  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Markham's  tall,  high- wheeled  gig,  drawn  by  the  old  white- 
faced  chestnut,  and  driven  by  Markham  himself — a  short,  sturdy, 
brown-red,  honest-faced  old  man,  with  frosted  hair  and  whiskers, 
an  air  more  of  a  yeoman  than  of  a  lawyer ;  and  though  not  pre- 
cisely gentlemanlike,  yet  not  imgentlemanlike,  as  there  was  no 
pretension  about  him. 

Guy  dai'ted  out  to  meet  him,  and  was  warmly  shaken  by  the 
hand,  though  the  meeting  was  grufi*. 

'  So,  Sir  Guy!  how  d'ye  do  ?  I  wonder  what  brings  you  here 
on  such  short  notice  ?  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Lavers.  Bad  roads 
this  winter.' 

'  Good  moming,  Mr.  Markham.  It  is  a  treat,  indeed,  to  haTO 
Bir  Guy  here  once  more ;  so  grown,  too.' 

b2 
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*  Ghrown— lium !'  said  Markham,  surveying  him ;  '  1  don't  see 
it.  He*ll  never  be  as  tall  as  his  father.  Have  you  got  your 
things,  Sir  Ghiy?  Ay,  that's  the  way, — care  for  nothing  but 
the  dog.    Gt)ne  on  bv  the  coach,  most  likely.' 

They  might  have  been,  for  aught  Guy  knew  to  the  contrary, 
but  Boots  had  been  more  attentive,  and  they  were  right.  Mrs. 
Lavers  begged  he  womld  walk  in,  and  warm  himself;  but  Mark- 
ham  answered, — 

'What  do  you  say,  Sir  QnyP  The  road  is  shocking,  and  it 
will  be  as  dark  as  a  pit  by  the  time  we  get  home.' 

*  Veiy  well ;  we  wont  keep  old  Whiteface  standing,'  said  Guy. 
'Gt)od-Dye,  Mrs.  Lavers;  thank  you.  I  shall  see  you  again 
before  long.' 

Before  Markham  had  finished  a  short  private  growl  on  the 
shocking  state  of  the  Moorworth  pavement,  and  a  protest  that 
somebody  shoidd  be  called  over  the  coals,  Guy  began, — 

*  What  a  horrible  place  Coombe  Prior  is !' 

*  I  only  know  I  wish  you  had  more  such  tenants  as  Todd,'  was 
Markham's  answer.  *  Pays  his  rent  to  a  day,  a&d  improves  his 
land.' 

*  But  what  sort  of  man  is  he  ?' 

'  A  capital  farmer.  A  regular  screw^  I  believe ;  but  that  is  no 
concern  of  mine.' 

'  There  axe  all  the  cottages  tumbling  down.' 

*  Ay  ?  Are  they  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder,  for  they  are  all  in  his 
lease ;  and  he  would  not  lay  out  an  unproductive  farthing.  And 
a  precious  bad  lot  they  are  there,  too !  There  were  actually 
three  of  them  poaching  in  OMstone  hanger  this  autimm ;  but 
we  have  them  in  jail.  A  pretty  pass  of  impudence  to  be  coming 
that  distance  to  poach !' 

Guy  used  to  be  kindled  into  great  wrath  by  the  most  distant 
hint  of  poachers ;  but  now  he  cared  for  men,  not  for  game ;  and 
instead  of  asking,  as  Markham  expected,  the  particulars  of  their 
apprehension,  continued — 

*  The  clergyman  is  that  Halroyd,  is  he  not  ?' 

*  Yes ;  every  one  knows  what  he  is.  I  declare  it  went 
against  me  to  take  his  offer  for  the  living ;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped  Money  must  be  had;  but  there!  least  said,  soonest 
mendtxi.' 

'  We  must  mend  it,'  said  Guy,  so  decidedly,  that  Markham 
looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

'  I  don't  see  what's  to  be  done  till  Halroyd  dies ;  and  then 
you  may  give  the  living  to  whom  you  please.  He  lives  so  hard 
be  can't  last  long,  that  is  one  comfort.' 

Guy  sighed  and  pondered  •  and  presently  Markham  resumed 
Ihe  conversation 
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'And  what  has  hrought  you  home  at  a  moment's  notice? 
You  might  as  well  have  written  two  or  three  days  before,  at 
least.' 

*  I  was  waiting  in  hopes  of  going  to  HoUywell,'  said  Guy, 
sorrowfully. 

*  Well,  and  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  have  not  been  quarrel- 
ling with  your  guardian,  I  hope  and  trust !  G-oing  the  old  way, 
afber  all  !*  exclaimed  Markham,  not  in  his  usual  gruff,  grumbling 
note,  but  with  real  anxiety,  and  almost  moumfiuness. 

'  He  took  up  some  unjust  suspicion  of  me.  I  could  not  bear 
it  patiently,  and  said  something  that  has  offended  him.' 

*  Oh,  Sir  Gruy!  hot  and  fiery  as  ever.  I  always  told  you  that 
hasty  temper  would  be  the  ruin  of  you.* 

*  Too  true !'  said  Guy,  so  dejectedly,  that  the  old  man  instantly 
grew  kinder,  and  was  displeased  with  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

*  What  could  he  have  taken  into  his  head  to  suspect  you  of?* 

*  Of  gaming  at  St.  MHdred's.' 

*  You  have  not  ?' 

*  Never !'       * 

*  Then  why  does  not  he  believe  you  ?* 

'  He  thinks  he  has  proof  against  me.  I  can't  guess  how  he 
discovered  it ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  pay  some  money  to  a  gam* 
bling  sort  of  man,  and  he  thii^s  I  lost  it.' 

'  Then  why  don't  you  show  him  your  accounts  ?* 

*  For  one  reason — ^because  I  have  kept  none.* 

As  if  it  was  an  immense  relief  to  his  mind,  Markham  launched 
out  into  a  discourso  on  the  extreme  folly,  imprudence,  and  all 
other  evils  of  such  carelessness.  Ho  was  so  glad  to  find  this 
was  the  worst,  that  hiA  lecture  lasted  for  two  miles  and  a  half, 
during  which  Guy,  though  attentive  at  first,  had  ample  space  for 
all  the  thrills  of  recognition  at  each  well-known  spot. 

There  was  the  long  green-wooded  valley  between  the  hills 
where  he  had  shot  his  first  woodcock ;  there  was  the  great  stone 
on  which  he  had  broken  his  best  knife  in  a  fit  of  geological 
research ;  there  was  the  pool  where  he  used  to  skate ;  there  the 
sudden  break  in  the  hills  that  gave  the  first  view  of  the  sea. 
He  could  not  help  springing  up  at  the  sight — ^pale,  leaden,  and 
misty  as  it  was ;  and  though  Markham  forthwith  rebuked  him 
for  not  listening,  his  heart  was  still  beating  as  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  dear  old  friend,  when  that  peep  was  far  behind.  More 
black  heaths,  with  stacks  of  peat  and  withered  ferns.  Guy  was 
straining  his  eyes  far  off  in  the  darkness  to  look  for  the  smoke 
of  the  old  keeper's  cottage  chimney,  and  could  with  difficulty 
refrun  firom  interruptinfi;'  Markham  to  ask  after  the  old  man. 

Another  long  hill,  and  then  began  a  descent  into  a  rich  valley, 
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beautiful  fields  of  young  wheat,  reddish  soil,  full  of  fatness,  large 
spreading  trees  with  noble  limbs,  cottages,  and  cottage  gardens, 
yery  unlike  poor  Coombe  Prior;  MarUiam's  house — a  perfect 
little  snuggery— covered  all  over  with  choice  climbing  plants, 
the  smart  plastered  doctor's  house',  the  Mondlle  Arms,  looking 
honest  and  venerable,  the  church,  with  its  disproportionately 
high  tower,  the  parsonage  rather  hidden  behind  it :  and,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  the  park-wall  and  the  gate,  where  old 
Sarah  stood,  in  an  ecstasy  of  curtsies. 

Guy  jumped  out  to  meet  her,  and  to  spare  Whiteface ;  for 
there  was  a  sharp,  steep  bit  of  hill,  rising  from  the  lodge,  trying 
to  horses,  in  spite  of  the  road  being  cut  out  in  long  spirals.  On 
he  ran,  leaving  the  road  to  Markham,  straight  up  the  high, 
steep,  slippery  green  slope.  He  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
dark-red  sandstone  pile  of  building ;  but  he  passed  it,  and  ran 
on  to  where  the  ground  rose  on  one  side  of  it  still  more  abruptly, 
and  at  the  highest  point  was  suddenly  broken  away  and  cut  off 
into  a  perpendicular  crag,  descending  in  some  parts  sheer  down 
to  the  sea,  in  others  a  little  broken,  and  giving  space  for 
the  growth  of  stunted  brushwood.  He  stood  at  the  highest 
point,  where  the  precipice  was  most  abrupt.  The  sea  was  dashing 
tar  beneath ;  the  ripple,  dash,  and  roar  were  in  his  ears  once 
more ;  the  wind — such  wind  as  only  blows  over  the  sea — was 
breathing  on  his  face ;  the  broad,  free  horizon  far  before  him ; 
the  field  of  waves,  in  grey  and  brown  shade  indeed,  but  still  his 
own  beloved  waves ;  the  bay,  shut  in  with  rocks,  and  with  Black 
Shag  Island  and  its  train  of  rocks  projecting  far  out  to  the  west, 
and  almost  immediately  beneath  him,  to  the  lefb,  the  little  steep 
street  of  the  fishing  part  of  the  village,  nestled  into  the  cove, 
which  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  littk  mountain-stream,  and 
the  dozen  boats  it  could  muster  rocking  on  the  water. 

Gu^  stood  and  looked  as  if  he  could  never  cease  looking,  or 
enjoymg  the  sea  air  and  salt  breeze.  It  was  real  pleasure  at 
fint,  for  there  were  his  home,  his  friends ;  and  though  there  was 
a  throb  and  tightness  of  heart  at  thinking  how  all  was  changed 
but  such  as  this,  and  how  all  must  change ;  how  he  had  talked 
with  Amy  of  this  very  thing,  and  had  longed  to  have  her  stand- 
ing beside  him  there ;  yet  there  was  more  of  soothing  than  suf« 
fomg  in  the  sensation. 

So  many  thoughts  rushed  through  his  mind,  that  he  fancied 
he  had  stood  there  a  long  time,  when  he  turned  and  hastened 
down  again,  but  he  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  meet  Markham  before 
the  servants  had  had  time  to  miss  him. 

The  servants  were  indeed  few.  There  was,  alas !  William  of 
waiting  to  hold  Whiteface ;  there  was  Axnaud,  an  M 
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Swiss,  first  courier  and  then  butler  to  old  Sir  Qnj ;  there  was 
Mrs.  Drew,  the  housekeeper,  also  a  very  old  servant ;  and  these 
were  all ;  but  their  welcome  was  of  the  heartiest,  in  feeling,  if 
not  in  demonstration,  as  the  gig  went  with  an  echoing,  thun- 
dering sound  under  the  deep  archway  that  led  into  the  paved 
quadrangle  round  which  the  house  was  built,  that  court  where, 
as  Philip  had  truly  averred,  the  sun  hardly  ever  shone,  so  high 
were  the  walls  on  each  side. 

Up  the  stone  steps  into  the  spacious  dark  hall,  and  into  the 
large,  gloomy  library,  partially  lighted  by  a  great  wood  fire, 
replying  to  Mrs.  Drew's  questions  about  his  dinner  and  his 
room,  and  asking  Markham  to  stay  and  dine  with  him,  Qnj  at 
length  found  himself  at  home,  in  the  very  room  where  he  had 
spent  every  evening  of  his  boyhood,  with  the  same  green  leather 
arm-chair,  in  the  very  place  where  his  grandfather  used  to  sit. 

Markham  consented  to  dine  with  hun,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  talking  over  the  news  of  Kedclyffe.  Markham  spoke 
with  much  bitterness  of  the  way  in  which  Captain  Morville  had 
taken  upon  him ;  his  looking  into  the  accounts,  though  any  one 
was  welcome  to  examine  them,  was,  he  thought,  scarcely  becom- 
ing in  so  young  a  man — the  heir-at-law,  too. 

'  He  can't  help  doing  minutely  whatever  he  undertakes,'  said 
Ouy.  '  If  you  had  him  here,  you  wduld  never  have  to  scold  him 
like  me.' 

'  Heaven  forbid !'  said  Markham,  hastily.  '  I  know  the  same 
place  would  not  hold  him  and  me  long.' 

'  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  our  new  vicar.  How  do  you 
get  on  with  him  ?' 

'None  the  better  for  that  same  Captain  Morville,'  replied 
Markham,  plunging  forthwith  into  his  list  of  grievances,  respect- 
ing which  he  was  waging  a  petty  warfare,  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  standing  up  for  his  master's  rights. 

Mr.  Bernard,  the  former  clergyman,  had  been  a  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  man,  very  kind-hearted,  but  not  at  all  active,  and  things 
had  gone  on  in  a  sleepy,  droning,  matter-of-fact  way,  which 
Markham  being  used  to,  thought  exactly  what  ought  to  be. 
Now,  Mr.  Ashford  was  an  energetic  person,  desirous  to  do  his 
utmost  for  the  parish,  and  whatever  he  did  was  an  offence  to 
Markham,  from  the  daily  service,  to  the  objecting  to  the  men 
going  out  fishing  on  Sunday.  He  opposed  every  innovation  with 
all  his  might,  and  Captain  Morville' s  interference,  which  had 
borne  Markham  down  with  Mr.  Edmonstone's  authority,  had 
only  made  him  more  determined  not  to  bate  an  inch.  He  growled 
every  time  Guy  was  inclined  to  believe  Mr.  Ashford  in  the  right, 
and  brought  out  some  fresh  complaint.    The  grand  oontroveny 
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w«^  rtt  piv»t'nt  alK)ut  the  school.  There  was  a  dame's  school  in 
t)to  iHtvo  or  tlshiuj^  part  of  the  parish,  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  t  ho  ostato,  in  a  small  cottage  far  from  the  church,  and  Mr.  and 
Mri*,  Ash  ford  had  fixed  their  eyes  on  a  house  in  the  village,  and 
•0  near  the  church  as  to  be  very  convenient  for  a  Sunday  School. 
It  only  wanted  to  be  floored,  and  to  have  a  partition  taken  down, 
but  to  this  Markham  would  not  consent,  treating  it  as  a 
monstrous  proposal  to  take  away  the  school  from  old  Jenny 
Bobinson. 

'  I  suppose  Mr.  Ashford  meant  to  pension  her  off?'   said  Q-uy. 

'  He  did  say  something  about  it ;  but  who  is  to  do  it,  I  should 
like  to  know  r 

'  We  are,  I  suppose.' 

*  Fay  two  schoolmistresses  at  once !  One  for  doing  nothing ! 
A  pretty  tolerable  proposal  for  Mr.  Ashford  to  be  making  ?' 

*  I  don't  see  why.     Of  course  it  is  my  business !' 

'  Besides,  I  don't  see  that  she  is  not  as  fit  to  keep  school  as  ever 
the  was.' 

*  That  may  well  be,'  sud  Q-uy,  smiling.  *  We  never  used  to  be 
noted  for  our  learning.' 

'  Don't  you  be  for  bringing  new  lights  into  the  parish,  Sir 
Chiy,  or  we  shall  never  have  any  more  peace.* 

*  I  shall  see  about  old  Jenny,'  answered  Guy.  *  As  to  the 
house,  that  must  be  done  directly.  Her  cottage  is  not  fit  to 
keep  school  in.' 

Grunt,  grunt ;  but  though  a  very  unbending  viceroy,  a  must 
from  the  reigning  baronet  had  a  potent  effect  on  Markham, 
whether  it  was  for  good  or  evil.  He  might  grumble,  but  he 
never  disobeyed,  and  the  boy  he  was  used  to  scold  and  order  had 
found  that  Morville  intonation  of  the  miisty  which  took  away  all 
idea  of  resistance.    He  still,  however,  remonstrated. 

'  As  you  please.  Sir  Guy,  but  we  shall  have  the  deer  frightened, 
and  the  plantations  cut  to  pieces,  if  the  boys  from  the  Cove  are 
to  be  crossing  the  park.' 

'  I'll  be  answerable  for  all  the  damage.  If  they  are  once  pro- 
perly rooken  to,  they  will  be  on  honour  to  behave  well.  I  have 
■een  a  little  of  what  a  village  school  ought  to  be  at  East-hill,  and 
I  dunild  like  to  see  Bedclyne  like  it.' 

Grant  again ;  and  Ghiy  found  that  to  make  Markham  amiable, 
lie  xnnit  inquire  after  all  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

AH  the  evening  he  had  much  to  occupy  him,  and  the  dreaded 
■enae  of  solitude  and  bereavement  did  not  come  on  till  he  had 
parted  ^^  Markham,  and  stood  alone  before  the  fire  in  the  large, 
gloomy  room,  where  the  light  of  the  lamp  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
Sai'knc'dtf  of  the  distant  oorneray  and  where  be  had  scarcely  been 
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Since  the  moment  when  he  found  his  grandfather  senseless  m  that 
very  chair.  How  different  had  that  room  once  been  in  his  eyes, 
when  his  happy  spirits  defied  every  association  of  gloom,  and  the 
bookshelves,  the  carved  chairs,  the  heavy  dark-green  curtains,  and 
deep  windows,  were  connected  with  merry  freaks,  earnest  re- 
searches, delightful  achievements  or  discoveries !  How  long  ago 
that  time  seemed !  and  how  changed  was  he ! 

There  was  a  certain  tendency  to  melancholy  in  Guy's  mind. 
High  spirits,  prosperity,  and  self-discipline,  had  kept  it  from  de- 
veloping itself  until  the  beginning  of  his  troubles,  but  since  that 
time  it  had  been  gradually  gaining  groimd,  and  this  was  a  time 
of  great  suffering,  as  he  stood  alone  in  his  forefathers'  house,  and 
felt  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  a  doomed  man,  destined  to  bear 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes  in  the  ruin  of  his  dearest  hopes,  as  if 
his  heirloom  of  misery  had  but  w^ted  to  seize  on  him  till  the 
very  moment  when  it  would  give  him  the  most  to  endure. 

*  But  bear  it  I  must  and  will  V  said  he,  lifting  his  head  from 
the  carved  chimney-piece,  where  he  had  been  resting  it.  *  I  have 
been  in  will  a  murderer  myself,  and  what  right  have  I  to  repine 
like  the  Israelites,  with  their  self-jiistifying  proverb  ?  No ;  let 
me  be  thankful  that  I  was  not  given  up  even  then,  but  have  been 
able  to  repent,  and  do  a  little  better  next  time.  It  will  be  a 
blessing  as  yet  ungranted  to  any  of  us,  if  indeed  I  should  bear  to 
the  full  the  doom  of  sorrow,  so  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed  me 
only  to  avoid  actual  guilt.  Yes,  Amy,  your  words  are  still  with 
me — 'Sintram  conquered  his  doom,' — and  it  was  hj  following 
death !  Welcome,  then,  whatever  may  be  in  store  ror  me,  were 
it  even  a  long,  cheerless  life  without  you,  Amy.  There  is  another 
world !' 

With  the  energy  of  freshened  resolution,  he  lighted  his  candle, 
and  walked,  with  echoing  steps,  up  the  black  oak  staircase,  along 
the  broad  gallery,  up  another  flight,  down  another  passage,  to  hiB. 
own  room.  He  had  expressly  written  *  his  own  room,'  and  con- 
firmed it  on  his  arrival,  or  Mrs.  Drew  would  have  lodged  him  as 
she  thought  more  suitably  for  the  master  of  the  house.  Nothing 
had  been  done  to  alter  its  old  familiar  aspect,  except  lighting  a 
fire,  which  he  had  never  seen  there  before.  There  were  all  his 
boyish  treasures,  his  bows  and  arrows,  his  collection  of  birds* 
wings,  his  wonderful  weapons  and  contrivances,  from  his  fire- 
balloon  down  to  the  wren's-egg,  all  just  as  he  left  them,  their 
good  condition  attesting  the  care  that  Mrs.  Drew  had  taken  for 
his  sake. 

He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  them  with  a  sort  of  r^retful 
affection  and  superiority ;  but  there  was  a  refreshment  in  these 
old  memories  which  aided  the  new  feeling  of  life  imparted  to  him 
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hj  his  resolution  to  bear.  Nor  had  he  only  to  bear,  he  had  also 
iso  do;  and  before  the  late  hour  at  which  he  fell  asleep,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  what  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken  about 
Ooombe  Priory,  and  had  remembered  with  rejoicing  that  whereas 
he  had  regretted  leaving  the  chapel  at  college  which  had  so  com- 
forted and  helped  him,  there  was  now  daily  service  at  Redclyffe 
Church.  The  last  thing  in  his  mind,  before  reflection  was  lost  in 
deep,  was  this  stanza^ — 

Grales  finom  Heaven,  if  bo  He  will. 

Sweeter  melodies  may  wake 
On  the  lowly  motmtain  rill 

Than  the  meeting  waters  make. 
Who  hath  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
May  be  left^  but  not  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

And  when  the  solemn  deep  church-beU 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray, 
Hie  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  speD, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Yale  of  Tears  a&r, 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled; 
Faith  sluneth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. — LoHaFELLOW. 

TITE.  ASHFORD  was  a  connexion  of  Lady  Thomdale's,  and  it 
IilL  was  about  a  year  since  the  living  of  RedclyfTe  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashford  were  of  course  anxious  to 
learn  all  they  could  about  their  young  squire,  on  whom  the  wel- 
fare of  the  parish  depended,  even  more  than  in  most  cases,  as  the 
whole  was  his  property.  Their  expectations  were  not  raised  by 
Mr.  Markham's  strenuous  opposition  to  all  their  projects,  and  his 
constant  appeals  to  the  name  of  *  Sir  Guy ;'  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  pleased  by  the  strong  feeHng  of  affection  that  all 
the  villagers  manifested  for  their  landlord. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bedclyffe  were  a  primitive  race,  almost  all 
related  to  each  other,  rough  and  ignorant,  and  with  a  very  strong 
feudal  feehng  for  *Sir  Guy,*  who  was  king,  state,  supreme  authority, 
in  their  eyes ;  and  Mrs.  Ashford  further  found  that  '  Master 
Morville,'  as  the  old  women  called  him  in  his  individual  character, 
was  regarded  by  them  with  great  personal  affection. 

On  the  occasion  when  Captain  Morville  came  to  Eedclyffe,  and 
left  James  Thomdale  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  parsonage, 
they  interrogated  the  latter  anxiously  on  big  acquaintance  with 
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Sir  Guy.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  of  creating  prejudice,  indeed, 
he  liked  him  as  a  companion,  hut  he  saw  everything  through  the 
medium  of  his  friend,  and  spoke  something  to  this  effect :  He  was 
yery  agreeahle ;  they  would  like  his  manners ;  he  was  tolerably 
clever,  but  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  his  cousin  for 
abilities,  far  less  in  appearance.  Very  pleasant,  generally  liked, 
decidedly  a  taking  man ;  but  there  was  some  doud  over  mm  just 
now — debts,  probably.  Morville  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford about  it ;  but  Mr,  Thomdale  did  not  profess  to  understand  it, 
as  of  course  Morville  said  as  httle  of  it  as  he  could.  Thereupon 
all  began  to  admire  the  aforesaid  Morville,  already  known  by 
report,  and  whose  fine  countenance  and  sensible  conversation 
confirmed  all  that  had  been  said  of  him. 

And  as,  afber  his  interference,  Mr.  Markham's  opposition  be- 
came surly,  as  well  as  sturdy,  and  Sir  Ghiy's  name  was  sure  to 
stand  arrayed  against  them  whichever  way  they  turned,  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  learnt  to  regard  him  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  an  enemy,  and  their  elders  awaited  his  majority  with  more 
of  fear  than  of  hope. 

*  Mamma !'  cried  Edward  Ashford,  rushing  in,  so  as  to  bring 
the  first  news  to  his  mother,  who  had  not  been  to  the  early 
service,  *  I  do  believe  Sir  Guy  is  come!' 

'  Sir  Guy  was  at  church !'  shouted  Bobert,  almost  at  the  same 
moment. 

Mr.  Afihford  confirmed  the  intelligence. 

'  I  saw  him  speaking,  afber  church,  to  some  of  the  old  men,  so 
afterwards  I  went  to  ask  old  John  Barton,  and  found  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  positively  trembling  with  delight,  for  he  said  he 
never  thought  to  have  heard  his  cheery  voice  again,  and  that  he 
was  coming  down  by-and-bye  to  see  the  last  letter  from  Ben,  at 
sea.' 

*  That  is  very  nice !    Shall  you  call  ?' 

*  Yes.  Even  if  he  is  only  here  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will  be 
be  better  to  have  made  the  acquaintance.' 

Mr.  Ashford  went  to  the  Park  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  did 
not  return  till  near  four. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  4t  is  as  James  Thomhill  says,  there  is  some- 
thing very  prepossessing  about  him.' 

*  Have  you  been  there  all  this  time  ?' 

'Yes.  He  was  not  at  home;  so  I  left  my  card,  and  was 
coming  away,  when  I  met  him  at  the  turn  leading  to  the  Cove. 
He  need  not  have  seen  me  unless  he  had  liked,  but  he  came  up 
in  a  good-natured  cordial  way,  and  thanked  me  for  coming  to 
call.' 

^  Is  he  like  his  cousinP 
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*  Not  in  tho  least ;  not  nearly  so  tall  or  so  handsome,  but  with 
a  very  pleasant  face,  and  seeming  made  up  of  activity,  very  slight, 
as  if  he  was  all  bone  and  sinew.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  the 
Christmas  ox  at  the  farm,  and  asked  me  to  come  with  him.  Pre- 
sently we  came  to  a  high  gate,  locked  up.  He  was  over  it  in  an 
instant,  begged  me  to  wait  while  he  ran  on  to  the  farm  for  tho 
key,  and  was  back  in  a  second  with  it.' 

*  Did  he  enter  on  any  of  the  disputed  subjects  ?' 

*  He  began  himself  about  the  school,  saying  the  house  should 
be  altered  directly;  and  talked  over  the  whole  matter  very  satis- 
factorily; undertook  himself  to  speak  to  Jenny  Robinson  ;  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  you  meant  her  still  to  keep  the  infants  at 
the  Cove ;  so  I  hope  that  matter  is  in  a  right  train.' 

*  If  Mr.  Markham  will  but  let  him.' 

*  O,  he  is  king  or  more  here !  We  met  Markham  at  the  farm ; 
and  the  first  thing,  after  looking  at  the  cattle,  Sir  Guy  found 
some  planks  lying  about,  and  said  they  were  the  very  thing  for 
flooring  the  school.  Markham  mentioned  some  bam  they  were 
intended  for,  but  Sir  Guy  said  the  school  must  be  attended  to  at 
once,  and  went  with  us  to  look  at  it.  That  was  what  kept  me 
so  long,  measuring  and  calculating ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  begun 
in  a  week.* 

*  This  is  delightful !    Wliat  more  could  we  wish  ?' 

*  I  don't  think  he  wiU  give  trouble  in  parish  matters,  and  in 
personal  intercourse  he  will  be  sure  to  be  most  agreeable.  I 
wish  I  knew  there  was  nothing  amiss.  It  seems  strange  for 
him  to  come  here  for  the  vacation,  instead  of  going  to  his 
guanlian's,  as  usual ;  and  altogether  he  had  an  air  of  sadness 
and  depression,  not  like  a  youth,  especially  such  an  active  one. 
I  am  afraid  something  is  wrong;  those  engaging  people  are  often 
unstable.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  We  were  walking 
through  that  belt  of  trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  when  he 
suddenly  called  out  to  ask  how  came  the  old  ash-tree  to  be 
marked.  Markham  answered  in  his  gruff  way,  it  was  not  his 
doing,  but  the  Captain's.  He  turned  crimson,  and  began  some 
angry  exclamation ;  but  as  Markham  was  going  on  to  tell  some- 
thing else  about  it,  he  stopped  him  short,  saying,  *  Never  mind  I 
I  dare  say  it's  all  right.  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more!* 
And  I  don't  think  •  he  spoke  much  again  till  we  got  into  the 
village.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  cousins.' 

'  Or  more  likely  Mr.  Markham  is  teaching  him  some  jealousy 
of  his  heir.  We  could  not  expect  two  Captain  Morvilles  in  one 
fiunily,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse.' 

All  that  the  Ashfords  further  saw  of  their  young  baronet 
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made  an  impression  in  his  favour ;  every  difficulty  raised  by  the 
steward  disappeared;  their  plans  were  forwaided,  and  thev 
heard  of  little  but  his  good-nature  to  the  poor  people;  but  still 
they  did  not  know  how  far  to  trust  these  appearances,  and 
did  not  yet  venture  to  form  an  opinion  on  him,  or  enter  into 
intimacy. 

'  So  the  singers  will  not  come  to  us  on  Christmas  Eve,  be- 
cause they  say  they  must  go  to  the  Park,'  said  Edward,  rather 
savagely. 

*  1  was  thinking,'  said  Mrs.  Ashford,  *  how  forlorn  it  will  be 
lor  that  poor  youth  to  spend  his  Christmas-day  alone  in  that 
great  house.     Don't  you  think  we  might  ask  him  to  dinner  P' 

Before  Mr.  Ashford  could  answer,  the  boys  made  such  an 
uproar  at  the  proposal  of  bringing  a  stranger  to  spoil  their 
Christmas,  that  their  parents  gave  up  the  idea. 

It  was  that  Christmas-day  that  Guy  especially  dreaded,  as 
recalling  so  many  contrasts  both  with  those  passed  here  and  at 
HollyweU.  Since  his  return,  he  had  been  exerting  himself  to 
attend  to  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  going  about  among  big 
people,  arranging  for  their  good  or  pleasure,  and  spending  a  good 
deal  of  time  over  his  studies.  He  had  written  to  Mr,  Boss, 
to  ask  his  advice  about  Coombe  Prior,  and  had  set  Markham, 
much  against  his  will,  to  remonstrate  with  Farmer  Todd  about 
the  repairs ;  but  though  there  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  doing 
these  things — though  the  attachment  of  his  dependants  soothed 
him,  and  brought  a  new  sense  of  the  relation  between  himself 
and  them — ^though  views  of  usefulness  were  on  each  side  opening 
before  him — yet  there  was  a  dreariness  about  everything;  he 
was  weary  even  while  he  undertook  and  planned  energetically; 
each  new  project  reminding  him  that  there  was  no  Amy  to  plan 
Avith  him.     He  could  not  sufficiently  care  for  them. 

Still  more  dreary  was  his  return  to  his  old  haunts,  and  to  the 
scenery  which  he  loved  so  devotedly — ^the  blue  sea  and  purple 
hills,  which  had  been  like  comrades  and  playfellows,  before  he 
had  known  what  it  was  to  have  living  companions.  They  used 
to  be  everything  to  him,  and  he  had  scarcely  a  wish  beyond ; 
aftei*wards  his  dreams  had  been  of  longing  affection  for  them, 
and  latterly  the  idea  of  seeing  Amy  love  them  and  admire  them 
had  been  connected  with  every  vision  of  them ;  and  now  the 
sight  of  the  reality  did  but  recall  the  sense  that  their  charm  had 
departed ;  they  could  no  longer  suffice  to  him  as  of  old ;  and 
their  presence  brought  back  to  him,  with  fresh  pangs  of  dis- 
appointment, the  thought  of  lost  happiness  and  ruined  hopes,  as 
if  Amy  alone  could  restore  their  value. 

The  depression  of  his  spirits  inclined  him  to  dwell  at  present 
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more  on  the  melancholy  history  of  his  parents  than  on  anything 
eke.  He  had  hitherto  only  heard  the  hrief  narration  of  his 
grandfather,  when  he  could  ask  no  questions;  hut  he  now 
ohtained  full  particulars  from  Markham,  who,  when  he  found 
him  bent  on  hearing  all,  related  everything,  perhaps  intending 
it  as  a  warning  against  the  passions  which,  when  once  called 
into  force,  he  dreaded  to  find  equally  ungoyemablc  in  his  present 
master. 

Mr.  Morville  had  been  his  great  pride  and  glory,  and,  in  face 
had  been  so  left  to  his  care,  as  to  have  been  regarded  like  a  son 
of  his  own.  He  had  loved  him,  if  possible,  better  than  Guy, 
because  he  had  been  more  his  own ;  he  had  chosen  his  school^ 
and  given  him  all  the  reproofs  which  had  ever  been  bestowed 
on  him  with  his  good  in  view ;  and  how  he  had  grieved  for  him 
was  never  known  to  man.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
talked  it  over ;  and  he  described,  with  strong,  deep  feeling,  the 
noble  face  and  bearing  of  the  dark-eyed,  gallant-looking,  strip- 
ling, his  generosity  and  high  spirit  tainted  and  ruined  by  his 
wild  temper  and  impatience  of  restraint.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  a  great  sweetness  of  disposition,  excellent  impulses,  and  so 
strong  a  love  of  his  father,  in  spite  of  early  neglect  and  present 
resentment,  as  showed  what  he  might  have  been  with  only 
tolerable  training,  which  gave  Guy's  idea  of  him  more  indivi- 
duality than  it  had  ever  had  before,  and  made  him  better  under- 
stand what  his  unhappy  grandfather's  remorse  had  been.  Guy 
doubted  for  a  moment  whether  it  had  not  been  selfish  to  make 
Markham  narrate  the  history  of  the  time  when  he  had  suffered  so 
much ;  and  Markham,  when  he  had  been  led  into  telling  it,  and 
saw  the  deepening  sadness  on  his  young  master's  countenance, 
wished  it  had  not  been  told,  and  ended  by  saying  it  was  of  no 
use  to  stir  up  what  was  better  forgotten. 

He  would  have  regretted  the  telling  it  stiU  more  if  he  had 
known  how  Gny  acted  it  all  over  in  his  solitude ;  picturing  his 
father  standing  an  outcast  at  the  door  of  his  own  home,  yielding 
his  pride  and  resentment  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  ready  to  do 
anything,  yearning  for  reconciliation,  longing  to  tread  once  more 
the  friendly,  familiar  hall,  and  meeting  only  the  angry  repulse 
and  cruel  taunt!  He  imagined  the  hesuUong  passion,  the 
despair,  the  dashing  on  his  horse  in  whirlwind-like  swiftness ; 
then  the  blow — the  fall — the  awful  stillness  of  the  form  carried 
back  to  his  father's  house,  and  laid  on  that  table  a  dead  man ! 
Fierce  wrath — then  another  world !  Guy  worked  himself  up  in 
imagining  the  horror  of  the  scene,  till  it  was  almost  as  if  lie  had 
been  an  actor  in  it. 

Yet  he  had  never  cared  so  much  for  the  thought  of  his  father 
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■8  for  his  mother.  His  yearning  for  her  which  he  had  felt  in 
early  days  at  Hollywell,  had  returned  in  double  force,  as  he  now 
fancied  that  she  would  have  been  here  to  comfort  him,  and  to 
share  his  grief,  to  be  a  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  whose  love  no  fault 
and  no  offence  could  ever  cancel. 

He  rode  to  Moorworth,  and  made  Mrs.  Layers  tell  him  all  she 
remembered.  She  was  nothing  loath,  and  related  how  she  had 
been  surprised  by  Mr.  Morville  arriving  with  his  fair,  shrinking 
young  wife,  and  how  she  had  rejoiced  in  his  coming  home  again. 
She  described  Mrs.  Morville  with  beautiful  blue  eyes  and  flaxen 
hair,  looking  pale  and  delicate,  and  with  clinging  caressing  ways 
like  a  little  child  a&aid  to  be  lefb. 

*  Poor  thing !'  said  Mrs.  Lavers,  wiping  her  eyes ;  '  when  he 
was  going,  she  clung  about  him,  and  cried,  and  was  so  timid 
about  being  lefb,  that  at  last  he  called  me,  and  begged  me  to 
stay  with  her,  and  take  care  of  her.  It  was  very  pretty  to  see 
how  gentle  and  sofb  he  was  to  her,  sharp  and  hasty  as  he  was 
with  most ;  and  she  would  not  let  him  go,  coaxing  him  not  to 
stay  away  long;  till  at  last  he  put  her  on  the  sofa,  saying, 
*  There,  there,  Marianne,  that  will  do.  Only  be  a  good  child, 
and  1*11  come  for  you.'  I  never  forget  those  words,  for  they 
were  the  last  I  ever  heard  him  speak.' 

'  Well  ?' 

'  Poor  dear !  she  cried  heartily  at  first ;  but  afber  a  time  she 
cheered  up,  and  quite  made  friends  with  me.  I  remember  she 
told  me  which  were  Mr.  Morvillu's  favourite  songs,  and  sang 
little  scraps  of  them.' 

*Can  you  remember  what  they  were?'  eagerly  exclaimed 
Guy. 

'Law,  no,  sir;  I  never  had  no  head  for  music.  And  she 
laughed  about  her  journey  to  Scotland,  and  got  into  spirits,  only 
she  could  not  bear  I  should  go  out  of  the  room ;  and  after  a 
time  she  grew  very  anxious  for  him  to  come  back.  I  made  her 
some  tea,  and  tried  to  get  her  to  bed,  but  she  would  not  go, 
though  she  seemed  very  tired ;  for  she  said  Mr.  Morville  would 
come  to  take  her  to  Kedclyffe,  and  she  wanted  to  hear  all  about 
the  great  house,  listening  for  him  all  the  time,  and  I  trying  to 
qmet  her,  and  telling  her  the  longer  he  stayed  the  better  chance 
there  was.  Then  came  a  call  for  me,  and  down  stairs  I  found 
everything  in  confusion;  the  news  had  come — I  never  knew 
how.  I  had  not  had  time  to  hear  it  rightly  myself,  when  there 
was  a  terrible  cry  from  up-stairs.  Poor  thing!  whether  she 
thought  he  was  come,  or  wliether  her  mind  misgave  her,  she 
nad  come  after  me  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  heard  what  they 
were  saying.     I  don't  believe  she  ever  rightly  knew  what  had 
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happened,  for  before  I  could  get  to  her  she  had  fainted ;  and  she 
was  very  ill  &om  that  moment.' 

*  And  it  was  the  next  day  she  died !'  said  Guy,  looking  up, 
after  a  long  silence.  '  Did  she — could  she  take  any  notice  of 
meF 

*No,  sir ;  she  lived  hut  half  an  hour,  or  hardly  that,  after  you 
were  bom.  I  told  her  it  was  a  son ;  but  she  was  not  able  to 
hear  or  mind  me,  and  sank  away,  fainting  like.  I  fancied  I  heard 
her  say  something  like  *Mr.  Morville,'  but  I  don't  know;  and 
her  breath  was  very  soon  gone.  Poor  dear !'  added  Mrs.  Lavers, 
wiping  away  her  tears.  *  I  grieved  for  her  as  if  she  had  been 
my  own  child ;  but  then  I  thought  of  her  waking  up  to  hear 
he  was  dead.  I  little  thought  then.  Sir  Guy,  that  I  should 
ever  see  you  stand  there, — strong  and  well  grown.  I  almost 
thought  you  were  dead  already  when  I  sent  for  Mr.  Harrison  to 
baptize  you.' 

*  Was  it  you  that  did  so  ?'  said  Guy,  his  face,  mournful  before, 
lighting  up  in  a  sudden  beam  of  gratitude.  '  Then  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  more  than  all  the  world  besides.' 

*  Law,  sir !'  said  Mrs.  Lavers,  smiling,  and  lookmg  pleased, 
though  as  if  but  half  entering  into  his  meaning.  '  x  es,  it  was 
in  that  very  china  bowl ;  I  have  kept  it  choice  ever  since,  and 
never  let  it  be  used  for  anything.  I  thought  it  was  making  very 
bold,  but  the  doctor  and  all  thought  you  could  not  live,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  might  judge.  1  was  very  glad  just  before  he  came, 
that  Mr.  Markham  came  from  Bedclyffe.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  leave  poor  Sir  Guy  before. 

Guy  soon  after  set  out  on  his  homeward  ride.  His  yearning 
to  hear  of  lus  mother  had  been  satisfied ;  but  though  he  could 
still  love  the  fair,  sweet  vision  summoned  up  by  her  name,  he 
was  less  disposed  to  feel  that  it  had  been  hard  upon  him  that 
she  died.  It  was  not  Amy.  In  spite  of  his  tender  compassion 
and  affection,  he  knew  that  he  had  not  lost  a  Yerena  in  her. 
None  could  occupy  that  place  save  Amy;  and  his  mind,  from 
custom,  reverted  to  Amy  as  stiU  his  own,  thrilled  like  a  freshly- 
touched  wound,  and  tried  to  realize  the  solace  that  even  yet  she 
might  be  praying  for  him. 

It  was  dreariness  and  despondency  by  day,  and  he  struggled 
with  it  by  energy  and  occupation ;  but  it  was  something  even 
worse  in  the  evening,  in  the  dark,  sohtary  hbrary,  where  the 
very  size  of  the  room  gave  an  additional  sense  of  loneliness ; 
and  in  the  silence  he  could  hear,  through  the  closed  shutten^ 
the  distant  plash  and  surge  of  the  tide, — a  sound,  of  which,  in 
former  years,  he  had  never  been  sensible.  There,  evening  after 
evening,  he  sat, — his  attention  roaming  from  his  employment  to 
feed  on  his  sad  reflections. 
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One  eyening  he  went  to  the  large  dark  dining-room,  unlocked 
the  door,  which  echoed  far  through  the  house,  and  found  his 
way  through  the  packed-up  furniture  to  a  picture  against  the 
widl,  to  which  he  held  up  his  light.  It  was  a  portrait  hy  Leiy, 
a  half-length  of  a  young  man,  one  hand  on  his  sword,  the  other 
holding  his  plumed  hat.  His  dark  chesnut  hair  fell  on  each  side 
of  a  bright  youthful  face,  full  of  life  and  health,  and  with  eyes 
which,  even  in  painting,  showed  what  their  vividness  must  have 
been.  The  countenance  was  full  of  spirit  and  joy;  but  the 
mouth  was  more  hard  and  stem  than  suited  the  rest ;  and  there 
was  sometliing  in  the  strong,  determined  grasp  of  the  sword, 
which  made  it  seem  as  if  the  hand  might  be  a  characteristic 
portrait.  In  the  comer  of  the  picture  was  the  name — *  Hugo 
MorviUe.     iEt.  20,  1671.' 

Guy  stood  holding  up  his  light,  and  looking  fixedly  at  it  for  a 
considerable  time.  Strange  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind 
as  the  pictured  eyes  seemed  to  gaze  piercingly  down  into  his 
own.     When  he  turned  away,  he  muttered  aloud, — 

'  He,  too,  would  have  said — '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
•hould  do  this  ?" 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  once  been  in  a  happier,  bettor 
world,  with  the  future  dawning  brightly  on  him ;  but  as  if  that 
once  yielding  to  the  passions  inherited  from  that  wretched  man^ 
had  brought  on  him  the  doom  of  misery.  He  had  opened  the 
door  to  the  powers  of  evil,  and  must  bear  the  penalty. 

These  feelings  might  partly  arise  from  its  having  been  only 
now  that,  had  all  been  well,  he  could  have  been  with  Amabel ; 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  never  hitherto  appreciated  the 
loss.  He  had  at  first  comforted  himself  by  thinking  it  was 
better  to  be  without  her  than  to  cause  her  distress ;  but  now  he 
foimd  how  hard  it  was  to  miss  her — his  bright  angel.  Darkness 
was  closing  on  him;  a  tedious,  aimless  l^e  spread  out  before 
him ;  a  despair  of  doing  good  haunted  him,  and  with  it  a  sense 
of  something  like  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit  triumphing  in 
his  having  once  put  himself  within  its  grasp. 

It  was  well  for  Guy  that  he  was  naturally  active,  and  had  ac- 
quired power  over  his  own  mind.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to 
brood  over  these  thoughts  by  day,  and  in  the  evening  he  busied 
himself  as  much  as  possible  with  his  studies,  or  in  going  over 
with  Markham  matters  that  would  be  useful  to  him  to  know 
when  he  came  to  the  management  of  hb  property.  Yet  still 
these  thoughts  would  thicken  on  him,  in  apite  of  himself,  every 
evening  when  he  sat  alone  in  the  library. 

The  late  hours  of  Christmas  Eve  was  the  time  when  he  had 
most  to  suffer.    The  day  had  been  gloomy  and  snowy,  and  Le  had 
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Bpent  it  almost  entirely  in  solitude,  with  no  companion  or  diver- 
sion  to  restore  the  tone  of  his  mind,  when  he  had  tried  it  %v]th 
hard  study.  He  tried  to  read,  but  it  would  not  do ;  and  he  was 
reduced  to  sit  looking  at  the  fire,  recalling  this  time  last  year, 
when  he  had  been  cutting  holly,  helping  the  sisters  to  deck  the 
house,  and  in  the  evening  enjoying  a  merry  Christmas  party,  full 
of  blitheness  and  glee,  where  there  were,  of  course,  special  recol- 
lections of  Amabel. 

As  usual,  he  dwelt  on  ihe  contrast,  mused  on  the  estrangement 
of  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  and  tormented  himself  about  Charles's 
silence,  till  he  fell  into  the  more  melancholy  train  of  thought  of 
the  destiny  of  his  race. 

Far  better  for  him  to  bear  all  alone  than  to  bring  on  Amy 
grief  and  horror,  such  as  had  fallen  on  his  own  mother ;  but  it 
was  much  to  bear  that  loneliness  and  desolation  for  a  lifetime. 
The  brow  was  contracted,  and  the  lip  drawn  into  a  resolute  ex^ 
pression  of  keeping  down  sufTering,  like  that  of  a  man  enduring 
acute  bodily  pain ;  as  Quy  was  not  yielding,  he  was  telling  him- 
self— telling  the  tempter,  who  would  have  made  him  give  up  the 
struggle — ^that  it  was  only  for  a  life,  and  that  it  was  shame  and 
ingratitude  to  be  faint-hearted  on  the  very  night  when  he  ought 
to  be  rejoicing  that  One  had  come  to  ruin  the  power  of  the  foe, 
and  set  him  free.  But  where  was  his  rejoicing  ?  Was  he  cheered, — 
was  he  comforted  P  Was  not  the  lone,  blank  despondency  that 
had  settled  on  him  more  heavily  than  ever,  a  token  that  ho  was 
shut  out  from  all  that  was  (rood, — ^nay,  that  in  former  years  there 
had  been  no  true  joj  in  him!^  enjoj^ent  of  tempord  pleasure  f 
Had  his  best  days  of  happiness  been,  then,  nothing  but  hoUow- 
ness  and  self-deception  ? 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  Christmas  carol  came  faintly  oil 
his  ear.  It  was  one  of  those  tunes  which,  when  the  village  choir 
were  the  only  musicians  he  knew,  he  had  thought  unrivalled ; 
and  now,  even  to  hb  tutored,  delicate  ear,  softened  as  it  was  by 
distance,  and  endeared  by  association,  it  was  frdl  of  refi-eshing, 
soothing  harmony.  He  undrew  the  curtain,  opened  the  shutter, 
and  looked  into  the  court,  where  he  saw  some  figures  standing. 
As  soon  as  the  hght  shone  from  the  window,  the  carol  was  re- 
sumed, and  the  familiar  tones  were  louder  and  harsher ;  but  he 
loved  them,  with  all  their  rudeness  and  dissonance,  and  throwing 
up  the  window,  called  the  singers  by  name,  asking  why  they 
stood  out  in  the  snow,  instead  of  cominc^  into  the  hall,  as  usual. 

The  oldest  of  the  set  came  to  the  wmdow  to  answer, — so  old 
a  man  that  his  voice  was  cracked,  and  his  performance  did  more 
harm  than  good  in  the  psalms  at  church. 

'  You  see,  Sir  Guy,'  said  he, '  there  was  some  of  us  thought  yoo 
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might  not  like  to  have  us  coming  and  singing  like  old  times, 
'cause  'tis  not  all  as  it  used  to  be  here  with  you.  Yet  we  didn't 
like  not  to  come  at  all,  when  you  had  been  away  so  long,  so  we 
settled  just  to  begin,  and  see  whether  you  took  any  notice.' 

*  Thjmk  you.  It  was  a  very  kind  thought,  James,'  said  Guy, 
touched  by  the  rough  delicacy  of  feeling  manifested  by  these  poor 
men ;  *  I  had  rather  hear  the  carols  than  anything.  Come  to  the 
front  door ;  I'll  let  you  in.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  with  a  most  grateful  touch  of  the  hat ;  and 
Guy  hastened  to  set  things  in  order,  preferring  the  carols  to  every- 
thing at  that  moment,  even  though  disabused  of  his  pristine  ad- 
miration for  James  Itobinson's  fiddle,  and  for  Harry  Ray's  grand 
shake.  A  long  space  was  spent  in  listening,  and  a  still  longer  in 
the  endeavour  to  show  what  Mr.  Ashford  meant  by  suggesting 
some  improvements  which  they  were  regarding  with  dislSte  and 
suspicion,  till  they  found  Sir  Guy  was  of  the  s&ne  mind.  In 
fact,  when  he  had  sung  a  verse  or  two  to  illustrate  his  meaning, 
the  opinion  of  the  choir  was,  that,  with  equal  advantages.  Sir  Guy 
might  sing  quite  as  well  as  Harry  Ray. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  his  own  voice,  except  at 

church,  since  the  earlier  days  at  St.  Mildred's,  but  as  he  went  up 

the  long  stairs  and  galleries  to  bed,  he  found  himself  still  singing 

It  was, 

Who  lives  forlorn, 
On  God's  own  word  doth  rest^ 
His  path  is  bright 
With  heavenly  light, 
His  lot  among  Uie  blest. 

He  wondered,  and  remembered  finding  m\isic  for  it  with  Amy'» 
help.  He  sighed  heavily,  but  the  anguish  of  feeling,  the  sense  of 
being  in  the  power  of  evil,  had  insensibly  left  him,  and  though 
sad  and  oppressed,  the  unchangeable  joy  and  hope  of  Christmas 
were  shedding  a  beam  on  him. 

They  were  not  gone  when  he  awoke,  and  rose  to  a  solitary 
breakfast  without  one  Christmas  greeting.  The  light  of  the  other 
life  was  beginning  to  shine  out,  and  mske  him  see  how  to  do  and 
to  bear,  with  that  hope  before  him.  The  hope  was  becoming  less 
vague ;  the  resolution,  though  not  more  firm,  yet  less  desponding, 
that  he  would  go  on  to  grapple  with  temptation,  and  work  stead- 
fastly ;  and  with  that  hope  before  him,  he  now  felt  that  even  a 
lifetime  without  Amy  woidd  be  endurable. 

The  power  of  rejoicing  came  more  ftilly  at  church,  and  the  ser- 
vice entered  into  his  soul  as  it  never  had  done  before.  It  had 
never  been  such  happiness,  though  repentance  and  mournful  feel- 
ings were  ever  present  with  him ;  nor  was  hb  *  Yercna'  absent 

s2 
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from  his  mind.  He  walked  about  between  the  services,  saw  the 
poor  people  dining  in  their  holly*decked  houses,  exchanging 
Ghxistmas  wishes  with  them,  and  gave  his  old,  beautiful,  bnght 
smile  as  he  received  demonstrations  of  their  attachment,  or  beheld 
ibeir  enjoyment.  He  went  home  in  the  dark,  allowed  Mrs.  Drew 
to  have  her  own  way,  and  serve  him  and  Bustle  with  a  dinner 
fufficient  for  a  dozen  people,  and  was  shut  up  for  the  solitary 
Christmas  evening  which  he  had  so  much  dreaded,  and  which 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  misfortune  even  by  those  who  had 
no  sad  thoughts  to  occupy  them. 

Yet  when  the  clock  struck  eleven  he  was  surprised,  and  owned 
that  it  had  been  more  than  not  being  unhappy.  The  dark  fiends 
of  remorse  and  despair  had  not  once  assaulted  him,  yet  it  had  not 
been  by  force  of  employment  that  they  had  been  averted.  He 
had  read  and  written  a  little,  but  very  little,  and  the  time  had 
ehiefly  been  s]^nt  in  a  sort  of  day-dream,  though  not  of  a  return 
to  HoUywell,  nor  of  what  Bedclyffe  might  be  with  Amy.  It  had 
been  of  a  darkened  and  lonely  course,  yet,  in  another  sense,  neither 
dark  nor  lonely,  of  a  cheerless  home  and  round  of  duties,  with  a 
true  home  beyond;  and  still  it  had  been  a  happy,  refreshing 
dream,  and  he  began  the  next  morning  with  the  fresh,  brightened 
spirit  of  a  man  who  felt  that  such  an  evening  was  sent  him  to 
reinvigorate  his  energies,  and  fit  him  for  the  immediate  duties 
that  lay  before  him. 

On  the  breakfast-table  was  what  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time — a  letter  directed  to  him.  It  was  from  Mr.  Boss,  in  answer 
to  his  question  about  Coombe  Prior,  entering  readily  into  the 
subject,  and  advising  him  to  write  to  the  Bishop,  altogether  with 
a  tone  of  friendly  interest  which,  especially  as  coming  from  one 
so  near  HoUywell,  was  a  great  pleasure,  a  real  Christmas  treat. 
There  was  the  wonted  wish  of  the  season — a  happy  Christmas — 
which  he  took  gratefully,  and  lastly  there  was  a  mention  that 
Charles  Edmonstone  was  better,  the  suffering  over,  though  he 
was  not  yet  allowed  to  move. 

It  was  a  new  hght  that  Charles's  silence  had  been  occasioned 
by  illness,  and  his  immediate  resolution  was  to  write  at  once  to 
Mr.  Boss,  to  beg  for  further  particulars.  In  the  meantime,  the 
perception  that  there  had  been  no  estrangement  was  such  a  ray  as 
can  hardly  be  imagined  without  knowing  the  despondency  it  had 
enlivened.  The  truth  was,  perhaps,  that  the  tone  of  mind  was 
recovering,  and  after  having  fixed  himself  in  his  resolution  to  en- 
dure, he  was  able  to  receive  comfort  and  refreshment  from  without 
as  well  as  from  within. 

He  set  to  work  to  write  at  once  to  the  Bishop,  as  Mr.  Boss 
advised.    He  said  he  could  not  bear  to  lose  time,  and  thei-efore 
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wrote  at  once.  He  should  be  of  age  on  the  28th  of  March,  and 
he  hoped  then  to  be  able  to  arrange  for  a  stipend  for  a  curate,  if 
the  Bishop  approved^  and  would  kindly  enter  into  communication 
on  the  appointment  with  Mr.  Halrojd,  the  incimibent.  After 
considering  his  letter  a  little  while,  and  wishing  he  was  suffi- 
ciently intimate  with  Mr.  Ashford  to  ask  him  if  it  would  do,  he 
wrote  another  to  Mr.  Boss,  to  inquire  after  Charles ;  then  he 
worked  for  an  hour  at  mathematics,  till  a  message  came  from  the 
gamekeeper  to  ask  whether  he  would  go  out  shooting,  whereat 
Bustle,  evidently  understanding,  jumped  about,  and  wagged  his 
tail  so  imploringly,  that  Guy  could  not  resist ;  so  he  threw  hib 
books  upon  the  top  of  the  great  pile  on  the  sofa,  and,  glad  that  at 
least  he  could  gratify  dog  and  man,  he  sent  word  that  he  should 
be  ready  in  five  minutes. 

He  could  not  help  enjoying  the  ecstasy  of  all  the  dogs,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  fimy  alive  to  the  delight 
of  forcing  his  way  through  a  furze-brake,  hearing  the  ice  in  the 
peaty  bogs  crackle  beneath  his  feet ;  getting  a  good  shot,  brinraig 
down  his  bird,  finding  snipes,  and  diving  into  the  depths  or  the 
long,  winding  valleys  and  dingles,  with  the  icicle-hung  banks  of 
their  streamlets.  He  came  home  through  the  village  at  about 
half-past  three  o'clock,  sending  the  keeper  to  leave  some  of  his 
game  at  the  parsonage,  while  he  went  himself  to  see  how  the 
work  was  getting  on  at  the  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashford  and 
the  boys  were  come  on  the  same  errand,  in  spite  of  the  cloud  of 
dust  rising  from  the  newly-demolished  lath-and-plaster  partition. 
The  boys  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  gun  m  his  hand,  and 
the  half-frozen  compotmd  of  black  and  red  mud  on  his  gaiters ; 
but  they  were  shy,  and  their  enmity  added  to  their  shyness,  so 
that  even  when  he  shook  hands  with  them,  and  spoke  good- 
naturedly,  they  did  not  get  beyond  a  monosyllable. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashford,  feeling  some  compunction  for  having 
left  him  to  his  solitude  so  long,  asked  him  to  dinner  for  one  of 
the  ensuing  days,  with  some  idea  of  getting  some  one  to  meet  him, 
and  named  six  o'clock. 

*  Wont  that  put  you  out  ?  Don't  you  always  dine  early?'  said 
he.  *  If  you  would  let  me,  I  should  like  to  join  you  at  your  tea- 
time.' 

*  If  you  will  endure  a  host  of  children,'  said  Mr.  Ashford. 

*  I  snould  like  it  of  all  things,'  said  Guy.  '  I  want  to  malce 
acquaintance  veiy  much,*  and  he  put  his  hand  on  Bobert'a 
shoulder.  *  Besides,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  singing, 
and  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of  that  fiddle  without  breaking  James 
Bobinson's  heart.' 

The  appointment  waa  made,  and  Guy  went  home  to  his  hasty 
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dinner,  his  Greek,  said  a  little  refresliing  return  afterwards  to  tlie 
books  which  had  been  the  delight  of  yonnger  days.  There  was 
no  renewal  of  the  bnrthen  of  despsdr  that  had  so  long  haunted  his 
erenings.  Employments  thickened  on  his  hands  as  the  days 
pMsed  on.  There  was  further  correspondence  about  Coombe 
Prior  and  the  curate,  and  consultations  with  Markham  about 
fiurmer  Todd,  who  was  as  obstinate  and  troublesome  as  possible. 
€hiy  made  Markham  come  to  Coombe  Prior  with  him,  examine 
and  calculate  about  the  cottages,  and  fairly  take  up  the  subject, 
tiiough  without  much  apparent  chance  of  coming  to  any  satisfac- 
toiy  residt.  A  letter  came  firom  Mr.  Boss,  telling  him  even  more 
than  he  had  ventured  to  hope,  for  it  brought  a  message  from 
Charles  himself.  Charles  had  been  delighted  to  hear  of  him,  and 
had  begged  that  he  might  be  told  how  very  sorry  he  had  been 
not  to  write ;  and  how  incapable  he  had  been,  and  still  was ;  but 
that  he  hoped  Cruy  would  write  to  him,  and  believe  him  in  the 
same  mind.  Mr.  Ross  added  an  account  of  Charles's  illness, 
saying  the  suffering  had  been  more  severe  than  usual,  and  had 
totally  disabled  him  for  many  weeks ;  that  they  had  since  called 
in  a  London  surgeon,  who  had  given  him  hope  that  he  might  be 
better  now  than  ever  before,  but  had  prescribed  absolute  rest  for 
at  least  six-  weeks  longer,  so  that  Charles  was  now  flat  on  his 
back  all  day,  beginning  to  be  able  to  be  amused,  and  very  cheerful 
and  patient. 

The  pleasure  of  entering  into  conmiunication  with  Hollywell 
again,  and  knowing  that  Charles  at  least  would  be  gbd  to  hear 
firom  him,  was  so  exquisite,  that  he  was  almost  surprised,  con- 
sidering that  in  essentials  he  was  where  he  was  before,  and  even 
Charles  could  not  be  Amy. 
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They  hadna  saQed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three. 
When  the  lift  grew  djirk,  and  the  wind  grew  loud. 

And  gurly  grew  the  aea^ 

Sib  Patrick  Sfens.— (OZcf  BaUad.) 

GUT'S  evening  with  the  Ashfords  threw  down  many  of  the 
barriers  in  the  way  of  intimacy.  He  soon  made  fiiends 
with  the  children,  beginning  with  the  two  years  old  baby,  and 
ending  with  gaining  even  the  shy  and  sturdy  Robin,  who  could 
not  hold  out  any  longer,  when  it  appeared  that  Sir  Guy  could 
tell  him  the  best  place  for  finding  sea-urchins,  the  present  objects 
of  his  affections. 
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'  But  we  should  have  to  go  through  the  park,'  said  Edward, 
disconsolately,  when  Guy  had  described  the  locality. 

*  Well,  why  not  ?' 

*  We  must  not  go  into  the  park !'  cried  the  children,  in  chorus. 
'Not  go  into  the  park!'    exclaimed  Guy,  looking  at  Mrs. 

Ashford,  in  amazement ;  then,  as  it  flashed  on  him  that  it  was 
his  part  to  give  leave,  he  added, — *  I  did  not  know  I  was  such  a 
dog  in  the  manger.  1  thought  all  the  parish  walked  naturally 
in  the  park.  I  don't  know  what  else  it  is  good  for.  If  Markham 
will  lock  it  up,  I  must  tell  him  to  ^ve  you  a  key.* 

The  boys  were  to  come  the  next  day — ^to  be  shown  the  way 
to  the  bay  of  urchins,  and  thenceforth  they  became  his  constant 
followers  to  such  a  degree,  that  their  parents  feared  they  were 
very  troublesome,  but  he  assured  them  to  the  contrary;  and  no 
mother  in  the  world  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  keep 
them  away  from  so  much  happiness.  There  was  continually  a 
rushing  home  with  a  joyous  outcry, — '  Mamma !  Sir  Guy  gave 
me  a  ride  on  his  horse !'  *  Mamma !  Sir  Guy  helped  us  to  the 
top  of  that  great  rock !'  *  Oh,  papa !  Sir  Guy  says  we  may 
come  out  shooting  with  him  to-morrow,  if  you  will  let  us!' 
*  Mamma !  papa !  look !  Do  you  see  ?'  I  shot  this  rabbit  my 
own  self  with  Sir  Guy's  gun  !*  *  Papa !  papa !  Sir  Guy  showed 
us  his  boat,  and  he  says  he  will  take  us  out  to  the  Shag  Eock,  if 
you  will  give  us  leave !' 

This  was  beyond  what  papa,  still  further  beyond  what  mamma, 
could  like,  since  the  sea  was  often  very  rough  in  parts  near  the 
Shag ;  there  were  a  good  many  sunken  rocks,  and  boys,  water, 
and  rocks,  did  not  appear  by  any  means  a  safe  conjunction,  so  . 
Mrs.  Ashford  put  the  matter  off  for  the  present  by  the  unsea- 
sonableness  of  tho  weather ;  and  Mr.  Ashford  asked  one  or  two 
of  the  fishermen  how  far  they  thought  landing  on  the  Shag  a 
prudent  attempt. 

They  did  not  profess  to  have  often  tried,  they  always  avoided 
those  rocks ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  very  dangerous,  they  said, 
for  when  Sir  Guy  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  be  about  there  for  ever, 
at  first  with  an  old  boatman,  and  afterwards  alone  in  his  little 
boat.  They  had  often  wondered  he  was  trusted  there;  but  if 
any  one  knew  the  rocks,  he  did. 

Still,  Mrs.  Ashford  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  like  the 
idea,  and  the  boys  came  to  Sir  Guy  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
composure. 

'  Never  mind,'  he  said,  '  perhaps  we  shall  manage  it  in  the 
summer.  We  will  get  your  father  to  go  out  with  us  himself; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  who  likes  to  come  with  me  after  the 
rabbits  in  Cliffstone  Copse?    Fanner  Holt  will  thank  Bobin 
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for  killing  a  dozen  or  so,  for  be  makes  grieYons  compkunts  of 
them.' 

Guv  conducted  the  boys  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  and,  to  con- 
sole them,  gave  them  so  much  more  use  of  the  gun  than  usual, 
that  it  might  be  considered  as  a  wonder  that  he  escaped  being 
shot.  Tet  it  did  not  prevent  a  few  sighs  being  spent  on  the 
boating. 

*  Can't  you  forget  it  ?*  said  Guy,  smiling.  '  You  have  no  loss^ 
after  all,  for  we  are  likely  to  have  no  boating  weather  this  long 
time.     Hark !  don't  you  hear  the  ground-swell  ?' 

^  What's  that  ?'  said  the  boys,  standing  still  to  listen  to  the 
distant  surge,  like  a  continuous  low  moan,  or  roar,  far,  far  away, 
though  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sea  was  calm. 

^It  is  the  sound  that  comes  before  stormy  weather,'  said 
Chiy.  '  It  is  as  if  the  sea  was  gathering  up  its  forces  for  the 
tempest.' 

*  but  what  ? — how  ?    Tell  me  what  it  really  is,'  siud  Robin^ 

'  I  suppose  it  is  the  wind  on  the  sea  before  it  has  reached  us/ 
said  Guy.     *  How  solemn  it  is !' 

Too  solemn  for  the  boys,  who  began  all  manner  of  antics  and 
noises,  by  way  of  silencing  the  impression  of  awfulness.  Guy 
laughed,  and  joined  in  their  fun ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  gone 
home,  he  stood  in  silence  for  a  long  time,  listening  to  the  soimd, 
and  recalling  the  mysterious  dreams  and  fancies  with  which  it 
was  connected  in  his  boyhood,  and  which  he  had  never  wished 
thus  to  drive  away. 

The  storm  he  had  predicted  came  on ;  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  sea  and  wind  were  thundering,  in  their  might, 
against  the  foot  of  the  crags.  Guy  looked  from  the  window, 
the  last  thing  at  night,  and  saw  the  stars  twinkling  over  head, 
with  that  extreme  brilliancy  which  is  often  seen  in  the  intervals 
of  fitful  storms,  and  which  suggested  thoughts  that  sent  him  to 
sleep  in  a  vague,  soothing  dream. 

He  was  wakened  by  one  tremendous  continued  roar  of  sea, 
wind,  and  thunder  combined.  Such  was  the  darkness,  that  he 
cotdd  not  see  the  form  of  the  window,  till  a  sheet  of  pale  blue 
lightning  brought  it  fully  out  for  the  moment.  He  sat  up,  and 
listened  to  the  '  glorious  voice'  that  followed  it,  thought  what 
an  awful  night  at  sea,  and  remembered  when  he  used  to  fancy 
it  would  be  the  height  of  felicity  to  have  a  shipwreck  at  Bed- 
dyffe,  and  shocked  Mrs.  Bernard  by  inhuman  wishes  that  a  ship 
would  only  come  and  be  wrecked.  How  ofben  had  he  watched, 
through  sounds  like  these,  for  a  minute  gun !  Nay,  he  had  once 
actually  called  up  poor  .Ajnaud  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for 
an  imaginary  signal*    Bedclyffe  Bay  was  a  very  dangerous  one; 
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a  fine  place  for  a  wreck,  with  its  precipitous  crags,  its  single  safe 
landing-place,  and  the  great  Shag  Stone,  on  the  eastern  side, 
with  a  whole  progeny  of  nearly  sunken  rocks,  dreaded  in  rou^h 
weather  by  the  fishermen  themselves;  but  it  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  track  of  vessels,  and  there  were  only  a  few  tradition! 
of  terrible  wrecks  long  before  his  time. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  worked  up  his  fancy  again,  for  the 
sound  of  a  gun  was  for  a  moment  in  his  ear.  It  was  lost  in  the 
rush  of  hail  against  the  window,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
round  the  old  house;  but  presently  it  returned  too  surely  to  be 
imaginary.  He  sprang  to  the  window,  and  the  broad,  flickering 
glare  of  lightning  revealed  the  black  cliff  and  pale  sea-line ;  then 
all  was  dark  and  still,  while  the  storm  was  holding  its  breath 
for  the  thunder-burst  which  in  a  few  more  seconds  rolled  over* 
head,  shaking  door  and  window  throughout  the  house.  As  the 
awful  sound  died  away,  in  a  moment*s  lull,  came  the  gun  again. 
He  threw  up  the  window,  and  as  the  blast  of  wind  and  rain 
swept  howling  into  the  room,  it  brought  another  report. 

To  close  the  window,  light  his  candle,  throw  on  his  clothes, 
and  hasten  down  stairs,  was  the  work  of  a  very  few  seconds. 
Luckily,  the  key  of  the  boat-house  was  lying  on  the  table  in  the 
hall,  where  he  had  left  it,  afber  showing  the  boat  to  the  Ashford 
boys;  he  seized  it,  caught  up  the  pocket  telescope,  put  on  a 
rough  coat,  and  proceeded  to  undo  the  endless  fastenings  of  the 
hall-door,  a  very  patience-trying  occupation  ;  and,  when  com- 
pleted, the  gusts  that  were  eddying  round  the  house,  ready  to 
force  their  way  in  everywhere,  took  advantage  of  the  first  open- 
ing to  blow  out  his  candle. 

However,  they  had  in  one  way  done  good  service,  for  the 
shower  had  been  as  brief  as  it  was  violent,  and  the  inky  cloud 
was  drifting  away  furiously  towards  the  east,  leaving  the  moon 
visible,  near  her  setting,  and  allowing  her  white  cold  light  to 
shine  forth,  contrasting  virith  the  distant  sheets  of  pale  lightning, 
growing  fainter  and  fieunter. 

Guy  ran  across  the  court,  round  to  the  west  side  of  the  house, 
and  struggled  up  the  slope  in  tlSb  face  of  the  wind,  which  almost 
swept  him  down  ag^ ;  and  when  at  length  he  had  gained  the 
summit,  came  rushing  against  him  with  such  force  that  he  could 
hardly  stand.  He  did,  however,  keep  his  ground,  and  gazed  out 
over  the  sea.  The  swell  was  fearful ;  marked  bv  the  silver  light 
on  one  side,  where  it  caught  the  moonbeams,  and  the  jblack  shade 
on  the  other,  ever  alternating,  so  that  the  eye  could  not  fix  on 
them  for  a  moment ;  the  spray  leapt  high  in  its  whiteness,  and 
the  Shag  stood  up  hard,  bold,  and  black.  The  waves  thundered, 
bursting  on  the  cliff;  and,  high  as  he  stood,  the  spray  dashed. 
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almost  blinding  in  his  face,  while  the  wind  howled  round  him,  as  if 
gathering  its  might  for  the  very  purpose  of  wrenching  him  from 
tiie  cliff;  but  he  stood  firm,  and  looked  out  again,  to  discern 
dearly  what  he  thought  he  had  seen.  It  was  the  mast  of  a 
vessel,  seen  plainly  against  the  light  silvery  distance  of  sea 
on  the  reef  west  of  the  Shag.  It  was  in  a  slanting  direction, 
and  did  not  move ;  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  ship  had  struck 
on  the  dangerous  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and  as  his 
eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  the  unusual  light,  and  made 
out  what  objects  were  or  were  not  familiar,  he  could  perceive 
the  ship  herself.  He  looked  with  the  glass,  but  could  see  no 
one  on  board,  nor  were  any  boats  in  sight ;  but  observing  some 
of  the  lesser  rocks,  he  beheld  some  moving  figures  on  them. 
Help ! — ^instant  help ! — ^was  his  thought ;  ana  he  looked  towards 
the  Cove.  Lights  were  in  the  cottage  windows,  and  a  few 
aoimds  came  up  to  him,  as  if  the  fishing  population  were  astir. 

He  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  cHff,  which  was  partly  clothed 
with  brushwood.  There  was  a  descent — it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  path — which  no  one  ventured  to  attempt  but  himself  and  a 
iiew  of  the  boldest  birds*-nesting  boys  of  the  village ;  but  he 
could  lose  no  time,  and  scrambling,  leaping,  swinging  himself  by 
the  branches,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff  in  stdety,  and  in 
^ve  minutes  more  was  on  the  little  quay  at  the  end  of  the  steep 
street  of  the  Cove. 

The  quay  was  crowded  with  the  fisher-people,  and  there  was  a 
strange  confusion  of  voices— some  saying  all  was  lost ;  some, 
that  the  crew  had  got  to  the  rock ;  others,  that  some  one  ought 
to  put  off  and  help  them ;  others,  that  a  boat  would  never  live 
in  such  a  sea ;  and  an  old  telescope  was  in  great  requisition. 

Ben  Robinson,  a  tall,  hardy  young  man,  of  five-and-twenty, 
wild,  reckless,  high-spirited  and  full  of  mischief  and  adventure, 
was  standing  on  a  pile  at  the  extreme  verge  above  the  foaming 
water,  daring  the  others  to  go  with  him  to  the  rescue ;  and, 
though  Jonas  Ledbury,  a  feeble  old  man,  was  declaring,  in  a 
piteous  tone,  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  let  so  many  poor  crea- 
tures be  lost  in  sight,  without  one  man  stirring  to  help  them ; 
yet  all  stood  irresolute,  watching  the  white  breakers  dashing  on 
the  Shag,  and  the  high  waves  that  swelled  and  rolled  between. 

*  Do  you  know  where  the  crew  are  P'  exclaimed  Guy,  shouting 
as  loud  as  he  could,  for  the  noise  of  the  winds  and  waves  was 
tremendous. 

'  There,  sir,  on  the  flat  black  stone,'  said  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  telescope.  *  Some  ten  or  eleven  of  them,  I  fancy, 
all  huddled  together.' 

*  Ay,  ayl'  said  old  Ledbury.    *  Poor  creatures!  there  they  be: 
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and  what  is  to  be  done,  I  can't  say!  I  never  saw  a  boat  in  such 
a  sea,  since  the  night  poor  Jack,  my  brother,  was  lost,  and  Will 
Bay  with  him.' 

'I  see  them,*  said  Guy,  who  had  in  the  meantime  looked 
through  his  glass.     *  How  soon  is  high  water  ?' 

It  was  an  important  question,  for  the  rocks  roimd  the  Shag 
were  covered  before  full  tide,  even  when  the  water  was  still. 
There  was  a  looking  up  at  the  moon,  and  then  Guy  and  the 
fishermen  simultaneously  exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  in  three 
hours ;  which  gave  scarcely  an  hour  to  spare. 

Without  another  word,  Guy  sprang  from  the  quay  to  the 
boat-house,  unlocked  it,  and,  by  example,  showed  that  the  largest 
boat  was  to  be  brought  out.  The  men  helped  him  vigorously, 
and  it  stood  on  the  narrow  pebbly  beach,  the  only  safe  landing- 
place  in  the  whole  bay;  he  threw  into  it  a  coil  of  rope,  and  called 
out  in  his  clear  commanding  voice—*  Five  to  go  with  me!* 

Hanging  back  was  at  an  end.  They  were  brave  men,  who  had 
wanted  nothing  but  a  leader ;  and  with  Sir  Guy  at  their  head, 
were  ready  for  anything.  Not  five,  but  five-and-twenty  were  at 
his  command ;  and  even  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  a  strong, 
aifectionate  feeling  filled  his  eyes  with  tears  as  he  saw  these  poor 
fiellows  ready  to  trust  their  lives  in  his  hands. 

*  Thank  you — thank  you !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Not  all,  though : 
you,  Ben  Kobinson,  Harry  Ray,  Charles  Ray,  Ben  Ledbury, 
Wat  Green.' 

They  were  all  young  men,  without  families,  such  as  could 
best  be  spared;  and  each,  as  his  name  was  called,  answered, 
'Here,  Sir  Guy!'  and  came  forward  with  a  resolute,  satisfied  air. 

*  It  woidd  be  best  to  have  a  second  boat,'  said  Guy.  '  Mr. 
Brown,'  to  the  owner  of  the  telescope,  *  will  you  lend  yours  ? 
'tis  the  strongest  and  lightest.  Thank  you.  Martin  had  best 
steer  it,  he  knows  the  rocks ;'  and  he  went  on  to  name  the  rest 
of  the  crew ;  but  at  the  last  there  was  a  moment's  pause,  as  if 
he  doubted. 

A  tall  athletic  young  fisherman  took  advantage  of  it  to  press 
forward. 

*  Please  your  honour.  Sir  Guy,  may  not  I  go  ?' 

*  Better  not,  Jem,'  answered  Guy.  *  Remember,'  in  a  lower 
voice,  *your  mother  has  no  one  but  you.  Here!'  he  called, 
cheerfully,  *  Jack  Horn,  you  pull  a  good  oar !  Now,  then,  are 
we  ready?' 

*  All  ready, — yes,  sir  I' 

The  boat  was  launched,  not  without  great  diflSculty,  in  the 
face  of  such  a  sea.  The  men  stoutly  took  their  oars,  casting  a 
look  forward  at  the  rocks,  then  at  the  quay,  and  on  the  face  of 
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their  young  steersman.  Little  they  guessed  the  intense  emotion 
that  swelled  in  his  breast  as  he  took  the  helm,  to  save  life  or  to 
lose  it ;  enjoying  the  enterprise,  yet  with  the  thought  that  his 
lot  might  be  early  death ;  glad  it  was  right  thus  to  venture, 
earnest  to  save  those  who  had  freely  trusted  to  him,  and  rapidly, 
though  most  earnestly,  recalling  his  own  repentance.  All  this 
was  in  his  mind,  though  nothing  was  on  his  face  but  cheerful 
resolution. 

Night  though  it  was,  tidings  of  the  wreck  had  reached  the 
apper  part  of  the  village ;  ana  Mr.  Ashford,  putting  his  head 
out  of  his  window  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  soimds  in  the  street, 
was  informed  by  many  voices  that  a  ship  was  on  the  Shag  reef, 
and  that  all  were  lost.  To  hasten  to  the  Cove  to  learn  the  truth, 
and  see  if  any  assistance  could  yet  be  afforded,  was  his  instant 
thought ;  and  he  had  not  taken  many  steps  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  square,  sturdy  figure,  wrapped  in  an  immense 
great  coat. 

'  So,  Mr.  Markham,  you  are  on  your  way  to  see  about  this 
wreck.' 

*Why,  ay,'  said  Markham,  roughly,  though  not  with  the 
repellant  manner  usual  with  him  towards  Mr.  Ashford,  *  I  must 
be  there,  or  that  boy  will  be  in  the  thickest  of  it.  Wherever  is 
mischief,  there  is  he.  I  only  wonder  he  has  not  broken  his  neck 
longago.' 

*  J3y  mischief,  you  mean  danger  ?* 

*  Tes.  I  hope  he  has  not  heard  of  this  wreck,  for  if  he  has, 
no  power  on  esurth  would  keep  him  back  from  it.' 

Comparing  the  reports  they  had  heard,  the  clergyman  and 
steward  walked  on,  Markham's  anxiety  actually  making  him 
friendly.  They  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  street  of  the  Cove; 
but  though  there  was  a  good  view  of  the  sea  from  thence,  they 
Govld  distinguish  nothing,  for  another  cloud  was  rising,  and  had 
obscured  the  moon.  They  were  soon  on  the  quay,  now  still  more 
crowded,  and  heard  the  exclamations  of  those  who  were  striving 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  boats. 

'  lucre's  one !'     *No!'     'Yes, 'tis  r    That's  Sir  Guy's !' 

'Sir  Ghiy!'  exclaimed  Markham.  'You  don't  mean  he  is 
gone  ?  Then  I  am  too  late !  What  could  you  be  thinking  of, 
you  old  fool,  Jonas,  to  let  that  boy  go  P  You'll  never  see  him 
again,  I  can  tell  you.  Mercy!  Here  comes  another  squall! 
There's  an  end  of  it,  then !' 

Markham  seemed  to  derive  some  relief  from  railing  at  the 
fishermen,  singly  and  collectively,  while  Mr.  Ashford  tried  to 
ieam  the  real  facts,  and  gather  opinions  as  to  the  chance  of 
iafety.    The  old  fishermen  held  that  there  was  frightful  risk, 
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thougli  the  attempt  was  far  from  hopeless ;  thej  said  the  young 
men  were  all  good  at  their  oars,  Sir  Guy  knew  the  rocks  very 
well,  and  the  chief  fear  was,  that  he  might  not  know  how  to 
steer  in  such  a  sea ;  hut  thej  had  seen  that,  though  daring,  he 
was  not  rash.  They  listened  submissively  to  Mr.  Markham,  but 
communicated  in  an  under-tone  to  the  vicar,  how  vain  it  would 
have  been  to  attempt  to  restrain  Sir  Guy. 

'  Why,  sir,'  said  old  James  Robinson,  *  he  spoke  just  like  the 
captain  of  a  man-of-war ;  and  for  all  Mr.  Markham  says,  I  don*t 
believe  he'd  have  been  able  to  gainsay  him.' 

*  Your  son  is  gone  with  him  ?' 

'  Ay,  sir ;  and  I  would  not  say  one  word  to  stop  him.  I  know 
Sir  Guy  wont  run  him  into  risk  for  nothing;  and  I  hope, 
please  God,  if  Ben  comes  back  safe,  it  may  be  the  steadying  of 
him.* 

^  'Twas  he  that  volimteered  to  go  before  Sir  Guy  came,  they 
say?' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  pleased  yet  melancholy 
look.  '  Ben's  brave  enough ;  but  there's  the  difference.  He'd 
have  done  it  for  the  lark,  and  to  dare  the  rest ;  but  Sir  Guy  does 
it  with  thought,  and  because  it  is  right.  I  wish  it  may  be  the 
steadying  of  Ben !' 

The  shower  rushed  over  them  again,  shorter  and  less  violent 
than  the  former  one,  but  driving  in  most  of  the  crowd,  and  only 
leaving  on  the  quay  the  vicar,  the  steward,  and  a  few  of  the 
most  anxious  fishermen.  They  could  see  nothing ;  for  the  dark 
slanting  line  of  rain  swept  over  the  waves,  joining  together  the 
sea  and  thick  low  cloud ;  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  moaning 
of  the  wind  were  fearful.  No  one  spoke,  till  at  last  the  black 
edges  of  the  Shag  loomed  clearer,  the  moon  began  to  glance 
through  the  skirts  of  the  cloud,  sad  the  heaving  and  tossing  of 
the  sea  became  more  discernible. 

•  There ! — there !'  shoutea  young  Jem,  the  widow's  son. 

•  The  boats !' 
'  One !' 

•  Where  P — where  P — for  heaven's  sake!  That's  nothing? 
cried  Mai'kham. 

*  Yes — ^yes !  I  see  both,'  said  Jem.  *  The  glass !  Where's 
!ilr.  Brown's  glass  ?' 

Markham  was  trying  to  fix  his  own,  but  neither  hand  nor  eye 
were  steady  enough;  he  muttered, — ^'Hang  the  glass!'  and 
paced  up  and  down  in  uncontrollable  anxiety.  Mr.  Ashford 
turned  with  him,  trying  to  speak  consolingly,  and  entirely  liking 
the  old  man.  Markliam  was  not  ungrateful ;  but  he  was  abuosc 
iu  despair. 
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'  It  is  the  same  over  again !'  said  he.  '  He  is  the  age  his 
father  was,  though  Mr.  Morville  never  was  such  as  he — never — 
how  should  he  ?  He  is  the  last  of  them — ^the  best — he  would 
have  been — he  was.  Would  to  heaven  I  were  with  him,  that,  if 
he  is  lost,  we  might  all  go  together.' 

*  There,  sir,*  called  Jem,  who,  being  forbidden  to  do  anything 
but  watch,  did  so  eamestlj;  'they  be  as  far  now  as  opposite 
West  Cove.    Don't  you  see  them,  in  that  light  place  ?' 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  gone  down,  but  the  ilrst  great 
light  of  dawn  was  beginning  to  fall  on  the  tall  Shag,  and  show 
its  fissures  and  dark  shades,  instead  of  leaving  it  one  hard, 
unbroken  mass.  Now  and  then  Jem  thought  he  saw  the  boats ; 
but  never  so  distinctly  as  to  convince  the  watchers  that  they 
had  not  been  swamped  among  the  huge  waves  that  tumbled  and 
foamed  in  that  dangerous  tract. 

Mr.  Ashford  had  borrowed  Markham's  telescope,  and  was 
looking  towards  the  rock,  where  the  shipwrecked  crew  had  taken 
refuge. 

'  There  is  some  one  out  of  the  boat,  climbing  on  the  rocks. 
Can  you  make  him  out,  Jem  ?' 

*  I  see — I  see,'  said  Mr.  Brown ;  *  there  arc  two  of  them.  They 
are  climbing  along  the  lee-side  of  the  long  ridge  of  rocks.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  old  Ledbury;  '  they  can't  get  in  a  boat  close  to 
the  fiat  rocks,  they  must  take  out  a  line,    liold  fellows !' 

'  Where  are  the  boats  P'  asked  Mr.  Ashford. 

'I  can  tell  that,'  daid  Ledbury;  'they  must  have  got  under 
the  lee  of  the  lesser  Shag.  There's  a  ring  there  that  Sir  Guy 
had  put  in  to  moor  his  boat  to.  They'll  be  made  fast  there,  and 
those  two  must  be  taking  the  rope  along  that  ledge,  so  as  for 
the  poor  fellows  on  the  rock  to  nave  a  hold  of,  as  they  creep 
along  to  where  the  boats  are.' 

*  Those  broken  rocks !'  said  Mr.  Ashford.  '  Can  there  be  a 
footing,  and  in  such  a  sea  P' 

*  Can  you  give  a  guess  who  they  be,  sir,'  asked  Kobinson, 
earnestly.  *  If  you'd  only  let  Jem  have  a  look,  maybe  he  could 
guess.' 

Markham's  glass  was  at  his  service. 

*  Hollo !  what  a  sea !  1  see  them  now.  That's  Ben,  going 
last — I  know  his  red  cap.  And  the  first — ^why,  'tis  Sir  Guy 
himself!' 

*  Don't  be  suclv  a  fool,  Jem,'  cried  Markham,  angrily.  *  Sir 
Got  knows  better.    Give  me  the  glass.' 

But  when  it  was  restored,  Markham  went  on  spying  in  silence, 
while  Brown,  keeping  fast  possession  of  his  own  telescope,  com- 
municated his  observations. 
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*Ay,  I  see  them.  Where  are  they?  He's  climbing  now. 
There's  a  breaker  just  there,  will  wash  them  ofF,  as  sure  as  they're 
alive!  I  don't  see 'em.  Yes  I  do— there's  Bedcap!  There's 
something  stirring  on  the  rock !' 

So  they  watched  till,  after  an  interval,  in  which  the  boats  dis- 
appeared behind  the  rocks,  they  were  seen  advancing  over  the 
waters  again — one — yes — ^both,  and  loaded.  They  came  fast, 
they  were  in  sight  of  all,  growing  larger  each  moment,  mounting 
on  the  crest  of  the  huge  rolling  waves,  then  plunged  in  the 
trough  so  long  as  to  seem  as  if  they  were  lost,  then  rising — 
rising  high  as  mountains.  Over  the  roaring  waters  came  at 
length  the  sound  of  voices,  a  cheer,  pitched  in  a  different  key 
rom  the  thunder  of  wind  and  wave;  they  almost  fancied  they 
£new  the  voice  that  led  the  shout.  Such  a  cheer  as  rose  in 
answer,  from  all  the  Kedclyffe  villagers,  densely  crowded  on 
quay,  and  beach,  and  every  comer  of  standing  groimd ! 

The  sun  was  just  up,  his  beams  gilded  the  crests  of  the  leaping 
waves,  and  the  spray  danced  up,  white  and  gay,  roxmd  the  tall 
rocks,  whose  shadow  was  reflected  in  deep  green,  broken  by  the 
ever-moving  swell.  The  Shag  and  its  attendant  rocks,  and  the 
broken  vessel,  were  bathed  in  the  clear  morning  light ;  the  sky- 
was  of  a  beautiful  blue,  with  magnificent  masses  of  dark  cloud, 
the  edges,  where  touched  by  the  sunbeams,  of  a  pearly  white ; 
and  across  the  bay,  tracing  behind  them  glittering  streams  of 
light,  came  up  the  two  boats  with  their  freight  of  rescued  lives 

Martin's  boat  was  the  first  to  touch  the  landing-place. 

*  All  saved,'  he  said ;  *  all  owing  to  him,'  pointing  back  to  Sir 
Guy. 

There  was  no  time  for  questions ;  the  wan,  drenched  sailors  had 
to  be  helped  on  shore,  and  the  boat  hauled  up  out  of  the  way. 
In  the  meantime,  Guy,  as  he  steered  in  past  the  quay,  smiled  and 
nodded  to  Mr.  Ashford  and  Markham,  and  renewed  the  call,  'All 
safe  P'  Mr.  Ashford  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
brighter  than  his  face — ^the  eyes  radiant  in  the  morning  sim,  the 
damp  hair  hanging  round  it,  and  Hfe,  energy,  and  promptitude  in 
dvery  feature  and  movement. 

The  boat  came  in,  the  sailors  were  assisted  out,  partly  by  their 
rescuers,  partly  by  tiie  spectators.  Guy  stood  up,  and,  with  one 
foot  on  the  seat,  supported  on  his  knee  and  against  his  arm  a  little 
boy,  round  whom  his  great  coat  was  wrapt. 

*  Here,  Jem  !*  he  shouted,  to  his  rejected  volunteer,  who  had 
been  very  active  in  bringing  in  the  boat,  *  here's  something  for 
you  to  do.  This  poor  little  fellow  has  got  a  broken  arm.  Will 
you  ask  your  mother  to  take  him  in  ?  She's  the  best  nurse  in 
the  parish.    And  send  up  for  Mr.  Gregson.' 
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Jem  receiyed  the  boy  as  tenderly  as  he  was  given ;  and,  with 
one  bound,  Guy  was  by  the  side  of  his  two  friends.  Mr.  Ashford 
ahook  hands  with  heartfelt  gratulation ;  Markham  exclaimed, — 

*  There,  Sir  Guy,  after  the  old  fashion !  Never  was  man  so 
mad  in  this  world !  I've  done  talking !  You'll  never  be  content 
tiU  you  have  got  your  death.  As  if  uo  one  could  do  anything 
without  you.' 

*  Was  it  you  who  carried  out  the  line  on  the  rock  ?'  said  Mr. 
Ashford. 

*  Ben  Robinson  and  I.  I  had  often  been  there,  after  sea  ane- 
mones and  weeds,  and  I  had  a  rope  roimd  me,  so  don't  be  angry, 
Markham.' 

'I  have  no  more  to  say,'  answered  Markham,  almost  surly. 
*  I  might  as  well  talk  to  a  sea  gull  at  once.  As  if  you  had  any 
right  to  throw  away  your  life !' 

*  I  enjoyed  it  too  much  to  have  anything  to  say  for  myself,' 
said  Guy ;  '  besides,  we  must  see  after  these  poor  men.  There 
were  two  or  three  nearly  drowned.  Is  no  one  gone  for  Mr. 
GregsonP' 

Mr.  Gregson,  the  doctor,  was  already  present,  and  no  one  who 
had  any  authority  could  do  anything  but  attend  to  the  disposal 
of  the  shipwrecked  crew.  Mr.  Ashford  went  one  way,  Markham 
another,  Guy  a  third ;  but,  between  one  cottage  and  another,  Mr. 
Ashford  learnt  some  particulars.  The  crew  had  been  found  on  a 
flat  rock,  and  the  fishermen  had  at  first  thought  all  their  perils 
ih.  vain,  for  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  boats  up,  on  account  of 
the  rocks,  which  ran  out  in  a  long  reef.  Sir  Guy,  who  knew  the 
place,  steered  to  the  sheltered  spot  where  he  had  been  used  to 
make  fast  his  own  little  boat,  and  imdertook  to  make  his  way 
from  thence  to  the  rock  where  the  crew  had  taken  refuge,  carry* 
ing  a  rope  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  hand-rail,  wheu  fastened,  from 
one  rock  to  the  other.  Ben  insisted  on  sharing  his  peril,  and 
they  had  crept  along  the  slippery,  broken  reefs,  lashed  by  the 
surge,  for  such  a  distance,  that  the  fishermen  shuddered  as  they 
spoke  of  the  danger  of  being  torn  off  by  the  force  of  the  waves, 
and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  Nothing  else  coidd  have  saved  the 
crew.  They  had  hardly  accomplished  the  passage  through  the 
rising  tide,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  rope  and  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Guy  and  Ben,  and,  before  the  boats  had  gone  half  a  mile  on  their 
return,  the  surge  was  tumbling  Airiously  over  the  stones  where 
they  had  been  found. 

The  sailors  were  safely  disposed  of,  in  bed,  or  by  the  fireside, 
the  fishers  vying  in  services  to  them.  Mr.  Ashford  went  to  the 
cottage  of  Charity  Ledbury,  Jem's  mother,  to  inquire  for  the  boy 
with  the  broken  arm.    As  he  entered  the  empty  kitchen/ the 
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Opposite  door  of  the  stairs  was  opened,  and  Guj  appeared,  stepping 
sofUj,  and  speaking  low. 

*  Poor  little  fellow !'  he  said ;  '  he  is  just  going  to  sleep.  He 
bore  it  famously !' 

*  The  setting  his  arjn  ?' 

'  Yes.  He  was  quite  sensible,  and  very  patient,  and  that  old 
Charity  Ledbury  is  a  capital  old  woman.  She  and  Jem  are  de- 
lighted to  have  him,  and  will  nurse  him  excellently.  How  are 
all  the  others  ?    Has  that  poor  man  come  to  his  senses  P' 

*  Yes.  I  saw  him  safe  in  bed  at  old  Eobinson's.'  The  captain 
is  at  the  Browns'.* 

*  I  wonder  what  time  of  day  it  is  ?' 

'  Past  eight.  Ah  1  there  is  the  bell  beginning.  I  was  thinking 
of  going  to  tell  Master  Eay  we  are  not  too  much  excited  to  re- 
member church-going  this  morning ;  but  I  am  glad  he  has  found 
it  out  only  ten  minutes  too  late.  I  must  make  haste.  Good 
byer 

'  May  not  I  come,  too,  or  am  I  too  strange  a  iig^ure  P'  said 
Guy,  looking  at  his  dress,  thrown  on  in  haste,  and  saturated  with 
searwater. 

'  May  you  P'  said  Mr.  Ashford,  smiling.  *  Is  it  wise,  with  all 
your  wet  things  ?* 

*  1  am  not  given  to  colds,'  answered  Grtiy,  and  they  walked  on 
quickly  for  some  minutes ;  after  which  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  and 
hurried  manner, — '  would  you  make  some  mention  of  it  in  the 
Thanksgiving  P' 

'  Of  course  I  will,'  said  Mr.  Ashford,  with  much  emotion.  'The 
danger  must  have  been  great.' 

*  It  was,'  said  Guy,  as  if  the  strong  feeling  would  show  itselfl 
'  It  was  most  merciful.  That  little  boat  felt  like  a  toy  at  the 
will  of  the  winds  and  waves,  till  one  recollected  who  held  the 
storm  in  His  hand.' 

He  spoke  very  simply,  as  if  he  could  not  help  it,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  dear  eastern  sky,  and  with  a  tone  of  grave  awe  and 
thankfulness  which  greatly  struck  Mr.  Ashford,  &om  the  com- 
plete absence  of  self-consciousness,  or  from  any  attempt  either  to 
magnify  or  depreciate  his  sense  of  the  danger. 

'  You  thought  the  storm  a  more  dangerous  time  than  your 
expedition  on  the  rock  p' 

*  It  was  not.  The  fishermen,  who  were  used  to  such  things, 
Jid  not  think  much  of  it ;  but  I  am  glad  to  have  been  out  on 
such  a  night,  if  only  for  the  magnificent  sensation  it  gives  to 
realize  one's  own  powerlessness  and  His  might.  As  for  the  rocl^ 
there  was  something  to  do  to  look  to  one's  footing,  and  cling  on ; 
no  time  to  think.' 


fe 
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It  was  a  desperate  thing !' 

'  Not  80  bad  as  it  looked.  One  step  at  a  time  is  all  one  wants, 
you  know,  and  tliat  there  always  was.  But  what  a  fine  feUow 
Ben  Robinson  is !  He  behaved  like  a  regular  hero— it  was  the 
thorough  contempt  and  love  of  danger  one  reads  of.  There  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  good  in  him,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  get  hold 
of  it.' 

*  Look  there  !*  was  Mr.  Ashford's* answer,  as  he  turned  his  head 
at  the  church, wicket;  and,  at  a  short  distance  behind,  Guy  saw 
Ben  himself  walking  up  the  path,  with  his  thankful,  happy 
father,  a  sight  that  had  not  been  seen  for  months,  nay,  for 
years. 

'Ay,'  he  said,  'such  a  night  as  this,  and  such  a  good  old 
man  as  the  father,  could  not  fail  to  bring  out  all  the  good  in  a 
man.' 

*  Yes,'  thought  Mr.  Ashford,  'such  a  night,  under  such  a  leader! 
The  sight  of  so  much  courage  based  on  that  foundation  is  what 
may  best  touch  and  save  that  man.' 

After  church,  Guy  walked  fast  away ;  Mr.  Ashford  went  home, 
made  a  long  breakfast,  having  the  whole  story  to  tell,  and  was  off 
to  the  scene  of  action  again,  where  he  found  the  master,  quite 
restored,  and  was  presently  joined  by  Markham.  Of  Sir  Guy, 
there  was  no  news,  except  that  Jem  Ledbury  said  he  had  looked 
in  after  church  to  know  how  the  cabin-boy  was  going  on,  and  the 
master,  imderstanding  that  he  had  been  the  leader  in  the  rescue, 
was  very  anxious  to  thank  him,  and  walked  up  to  the  house  with 
Markham  and  Mr.  Ashford. 

Markham  conducted  them  straight  to  the  library,  the  door  of 
which  was  open.  He  crossed  the  room,  smiled,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Mr.  Ashford,  who  looked  in  some  surprise  and  amusemeut.  It 
has  been  already  said  that  the  room  was  so  spacious  that  the  in- 
habited part  looked  like  a  little  encampment  by  the  fire,  though 
the  round  table  was  large,  and  the  green  leather  sofa  and  arm- 
chair were  cumbrous. 

However,  old  Sir  Guy's  arm-chair  was  never  used  by  his  grand- 
son ;  Markham  might  sit  there,  and  Bustle  did  sometimes,  but 
Guy  always  used  one  of  the  impretending,  imluxurious  chairs, 
which  were  the  staple  of  the  room.  This,  however,  was  vacant, 
and  on  the  table  before  it  stood  the  remains  of  breakfast,  a  loaf 
reduced  to  half  its  dimensions,  an  empty  plate  and  cofliee-cup. 
The  fire  was  biunt  down  to  a  single  log,  and  on  the  sofa,  on  all 
the  various  books  with  which  it  was  strewed,  lay  Guy,  in  anything 
but  a  comfortable  position,  his  head  on  a  great  dictionary,  fairly 
overcome  with  sleep ;  his  very  thick,  black  eyelashes  resting  on 
his  fresh,  bright  cheek,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  g^ave  expression 
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of  his  features  making  him  look  even  younger  than  he  really 
was. 

He  was  so  sound  asleep  that  it  was  not  till  some  movement  of 
Markham's  that  he  awoke,  and  started  up,  exclaiming, — 

*  What  a  horrid  shame !     I  am  very  sorry !' 

'  Sorry !  what  for  ?'  said  Markham.  *  I  am  glad,  at  any  rate, 
you  have  been  wise  enough  to  change  your  things,  and  eat  some 
breakfast.' 

'  I  meant  to  have  done  so  much,'  said  Guy :  '  but  sea-wind 
makes  one  so  sleepy !'  Then,  perceiving  the  captain,  he  came 
forward,  hoping  he  was  quite  recovered. 

TLi  captain  stood  mystified,  for  he  could  not  believe  this  slim 
youth  could  be  the  Sir  Guy  of  whose  name  he  had  heard  so  much, 
and,  after  answering  the  inquiry,  he  began, — 

*  If  I  could  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Sir  Guy * 

'  Well  ?'  said  Guy. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!*  said  the  onptain,  while  they  all 
laughed, '  I  did  not  guess  you  could  be  so  young  a  gentleman.  I 
am  sure,  sir,  'tis  what  any  man  might  be  proud  of  having  done, 

and 1  never  saw  anything  like  it !'  he  added,  with  a  fresh 

start,  'and  it  will  do  you  honour  everywhere.  All  our  lives  are 
owing  to  you,  sir.* 

Guy  did  not  cut  him  short,  though  very  glad  when  it  was  over. 
He  felt  he  should  not,  in  the  captain's  place,  like  to  have  his 
thanks  shortened,  and  besides,  if  ever  there  was  happiness  or 
exultation,  it  was  in  the  glistemng  eyes  of  old  Markham,  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  able  to  be  justly  proud  of  one  of  the  iamily, 
whom  he  loved  with  so  much  faithfulness  and  devotion* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Ii  there  a  word,  or  jest,  or  game, 

But  time  encmsteth  round 
With  sad  associate  thoughts  the  same  f 

El^abeth  Bab&ett  Baowimro. 

AMONG  the  persons  who  spent  a  forlorn  autumn  was  Mr. 
Boss,  though  his  troubles  were  not  quite  of  the  same  decrip- 
tion  as  those  of  his  young  parishioners.  He  missed  his  daughter 
very  much ;  all  his  household  affairs  got  out  of  order ;  the 
school-girls  were  naughty,  and  neither  he,  nor  Miss  Edmonstone, 
nor  the  mistress,  could  discover  the  culprits ;  their  inquiries  pro- 
duced nothing  but  a  wild  confusion  of  mutual  accusations,  wnere 
the  truth  was  undistinguishable.    The  cook  never  could  find 
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anything  to  make  broth  of;  Mr.  Boss  could  never  lay  his  hands 
on  the  hooks  he  wanted  for  himself  or  anybody  else;  and,  lastly, 
none  of  his  shirts  ever  had  their  buttons  on. 

Mary,  meanwhile,  had  to  remain  through  a  whole  course  of 
measles,  then  to  greet  the  arrival  of  a  new  nephew,  and  to  attend 
his  christening:  but  she  had  made  a  vow  that  she  would  be  at 
home  by  Cliristmas,  and  she  kept  it. 

Mr.  Boss  had  the  satisfaction  of  fetching  her  home  from  the 
station  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve,  and  of  seeing  her  opposite 
fco  him,  on  her  own  side  of  the  table,  in  the  evening,  putting  on 
fche  buttons,  and  considering  it  an  especial  favour  and  kindness, 
for  which  to  be  for  ever  grateful,  that  he  had  written  all  his 
Christmas  sermons  beforehand,  so  as  to  have  a  whole  evening  clear 
before  her.  He  was  never  a  great  letter-writer,  and  Mary  had  a 
crreat  deal  to  hear,  for  all  that  had  come  to  her  were  the  main 
£icts,  with  very  few  details. 

^  I  have  had  very  few  letters,  even  from  Hollywell,'  said  she. 
*  I  suppose  it  is  on  account  of  Charles's  illness.  You  think  him 
really  better  P' 

'  Yes,  much  better.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  you  are  wanted  for 
their  Christmas  party  to-morrow  night.' 

'  Oh !  he  is  well  enough  for  them  not  to  put  it  off!  Is  be 
able  to  be  out  of  bed  P' 

'  No,  he  lies  perfectly  flat,  and  looks  very  thin.  It  has  been 
a  very  severe  illness.  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  him  suffer  so 
much ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  never  knew  him  behave  so  well, 
or  show  so  much  patience,  and  consideration  for  other  people. 
I  was  the  more  surprised,  because  at  first  he  seemed  to  have 
relapsed  into  all  the  ways  he  thought  he  had  shaken  off;  he  was 
so  irritable  and  fretful,  that  poor  Mrs.  Edmonstone  looked  worn 
out ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  only  the  beginning  of  the  illness; 
it  was  very  different  after  he  was  laid  up.' 

*  Has  he  had  you  to  see  him  ?' 

*  Yes,  he  asked  for  it,  which  he  never  did  before,  and  Amabd 
reads  to  him  every  morning.  There  is  certainly  much  more  that 
is  satisfactory  about  those  young  Edmonstones  than  there  once 
seemed  reason  to  expect.' 

'And  now  teU  me  about  Sir  (xuy.  What  is  the  matter? 
Why  does  he  not  come  home  this  winter  P' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  the  rights'of  it,  Mary.  Mr.  Edmonstone 
is  very  much  offended  about  something  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
and  suspects  him  of  having  been  in  mischief  at  St.  Mildred's; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  that  it  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone's  affironts.' 

'Where  is  hep' 
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^  At  Kedclyffe.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  which  I  am  going 
to  answer  to-night.  I  shall  tell  the  Edmonstones  ahout  it,  for 
I  cannot  helieve  that,  if  he  had  heen  gyi^ty  of  anything  very 
wrong,  his  mind  would  he  occupied  in  this  manner;'  and  he  gave 
Mary  the  letter. 

'  Oh,  no !'  exclaimed  Mary,  as  she  read.  'I  am  sure  he  cannot 
be  in  any  mischief.  What  an  admirable  person  he  is !  I  am 
very  sorry  this  cloud  has  arisen !  I  was  thinking  last  summer 
how  happy  they  all  were  together.' 

*  Either  this  or  Charles's  illness  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  house.    The  g^ls  are  both  grown  much  graver.' 

*  Amy  graver  ?'  said  Mary,  quickly. 

*  I  think  so.  At  least  she  did  not  seem  to  cheer  up  as  I 
should  have  expected  when  her  brother  grew  better.  She  looks 
as  if  she  had  been  nursing  him  too  closely,  and  yet  I  see  her 
walking  a  good  deaL' 

'Poor  little  Amy!'  said  Mary,  and  she  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions, but  was  anxious  to  make  her  own  observations. 

She  did  not  see  the  Edmonstones  till  the  next  evening,  as  the 
day  was  wet,  and  she  only  received  a  little  note,  telling  her  that 
the  carriage  would  be  sent  to  fetch  her  and  Mr.  Koss.  The 
whole  of  the  family,  except  Charles,  were  in  the  drawing-room, 
but  Mary  looked  chiefly  at  Amy.  She  was  in  white,  with  holly 
in  her  hair,  and  did  not  look  sorrowful ;  but  she  was  paler  and 
thinner  than  last  summer,  and  though  she  spoke,  smiled,  and 
laughed  when  she  ought,  it  was  without  the  gay,  childish  freedom 
of  former  times.  She  was  a  small,  pale,  quiet  girl  now,  not  a 
merry,  caressing  kitten.  Mary  recollected  what  she  had  been  in 
the  wood  last  summer,  and  was  sure  it  was  more  than  Charles's 
illness  that  had  altered  her;  yet  still  Amy  had  not  Laura's 
harassed  look« 

Mary  had  not  much  talk  with  Amy,  for  it  was  a  large  party, 
with  a  good  many  young  ladies  and  children,  and  Amy  had  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  the  way  of  amusing  them.  She  had  a 
wearied  look,  and  was  evidently  exerting  herself  to  the  utmost. 

*  You  look  tired,'  said  Mary,  kindly. 

'  No,  it  is  only  stupidity,'  said  Amy,  smiling  rather  sadly. 
'  We  can't  be  entertaining  without  CharHe.' 

'  It  has  been  a  melancmoly  winter,'  began  Mary,  but  she  was 
surprised,  for  Amy's  face  and  neck  coloured  in  a  moment ;  then, 
recovering  herself,  with  some  hesitation,  she  said, — 

'  Oh !  but  Charlie  is  much  better,  and  that  is  a  great  comfort. 
I  am  glad  you  are  come  home,  Mary.* 

'  We  are  going  to  have  some  magic  music/  was  said  at  tih6 
other  end  of  the  room.    '  Who  will  play?' 


^A&.: 
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'  Little  Amy!'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone.  '  Where  is  she?  She 
always  does  it  to  admiration.  Amjf  come  and  be  a  per« 
former.' 

Amy  rose,  and  came  forward,  bnt  the  colour  had  flushed  into 
her  cheeks  again,  and  the  recollection  occurred  to  Mary,  that 
her  fame  as  a  performer,  in  that  way,  arose  from  the  very 
amusing  manner  in  which  she  and  Sir  Guy  had  conducted  the 
game  last  year.  At  the  same  moment  her  mother  met  her,  and 
whispered,— 

*  Had  yon  rather  not,  my  dear  ?* 

*  I  can  do  it,  mamma,  thank  you — never  mind. 

'  I  should  like  to  send  you  up  to  Charlie — he  has  been  so  long 
alone.' 

*  Oh !  thank  yon,  dear  mamma,*  with  a  look  of  relief. 

'  Here  is  Charlotte  wild  to  be  a  musician,'  said  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone. *  Perhaps  you  will  see  how  she  can  manage ;  for  I  think 
Charles  must  want  a  visit  &om  his  little  nurse.' 

Amy  moved  quietly  away,  and  entered  Charles's  room,  full  of 
warm  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  was  always  seeking  how 
to  Bpare  her. 

dharles  was  asleep,  and  throwing  a  shawl  round  her,  she  sat 
down  in  the  dim  lififht  of  the  lamp,  relieved  by  the  stillness,  only 
broken  by  now  and  then  a  louder  note  of  the  music  downstairs. 
It  was  very  comfortable,  after  all  that  buzz  of  talk,  and  the 
jokes  that  seemed  so  nonsensical  and  tiresome.  There  were  but 
two  people  who  could  manage  to  make  a  party  entertaining,  and 
that  was  the  reason  it  was  so  different  last  year.  Then  Amy 
wondered  if  she  was  the  only  person  who  felt  sick  at  heart  and 
dreary;  but  she  only  wondered  for  a  moment — she  murmured 
half  aloud  to  herself,  ^  I  said  I  never  would  think  of  him  except 
at  my  prayers !  Here  I  am  doing  it  again,  and  on  Christmas 
night.  I  wont  hide  my  eyes  and  moan  over  my  broken  reed ; 
for  Christmas  is  come,  and  the  circles  of  song  are  widening 
round!  Glory!  good  will,  peace  on  earth!  How  he  sang  it 
last  year,  the  last  thing,  when  the  people  were  gone,  before  we 
went  up  to  bed.  But  I  am  breaking  my  resolution  again.  I 
must  do  something.' 

She  took  up  a  book  of  sacred  poetry,  and  began  to  leam  a 
piece  which  she  already  nearly  knew;  but  the  light  was  bad,  and 
it  was  dreamy  work ;  and  probably  she  was  half  asleep,  for  her 
thoughts  wandered  off  to  Sintram  and  the  castle  on  the  Mon^ 
denfelscn,  which  seemed  to  her  like  what  she  had  pictured  the 
Bedclyffe  crags,  and  the  castle  itself  was  connected  in  her  ima- 
gination with  the  deep,  echoing  porch,  while  Guy's  own  voiee 
seemed  to  be  chanting— 


\^ 
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Who  lives  forlorn. 
On  Grod's  own  word  doth  rest; 

His  path  is  bright 

With  heavenly  light. 
His  lot  among  the  blest. 

*  Are  yoQ  there,  Amy?'  said  Charles,  waking.  *  What  are  you 
staying  here  for  ?    Don't  they  want  you  ?' 

'  Mamma  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  up.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  for  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
Mr.  Ross  has  been  up  to  see  me,  you  know,  and  he  has  a  letter 
from  Guy.'  Amy's  heart  beat  fast,  and,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  she  listened  as  Charles  continued  to  ^ve  an  account  of 
Guy's  letter  about  Coombe  Prior.  *  Mr.  Ross  is  quite  satisfied 
about  him.  Amy,'  he  concluded.  '  I  wish  you  coidd  have  heard 
the  decided  way  in  which  he  said,  *  Ho  will  live  it  down.'  ' 

Amy's  answer  was  to  stoop  down  and  kiss  her  brother's 
forehead. 

Another  week  brought  Guy's  renewal  of  the  correspondence. 

*  Amy,  here  is  something  for  you  to  read,'  said  Charles,  holding 
up  the  letter  a£i  she  came  into  the  room. 

She  knew  the  writing.  *  Wait  one  moment,  Charlie,  dear  ;* 
and  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  found  her  mother  fortunately  alone, 
and  said,  averting  her  face, — '  Mamma,  dear,  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  let  Charlie  show  me  that  letter  ?' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  drew  her  round 
so  as  to  look  into  the  face  through  its  veiling  curls.  The  hand 
shook,  and  the  face  was  in  a  glow  of  eagerness.  *  Yes,  dearest !' 
said  she,  for  she  could  not  help  it ;  and  then,  as  Amy  ran  back 
again,  she  asked  herself  whether  it  was  foolish,  and  bad  for  her 
sweet  little  daughter ;  then  declared  to  herself  that  it  must — it 
should — it  would  come  right. 

There  was  not  a  word  of  Amy  in  the  letter,  but  it,  or  some- 
thing else,  made  her  more  bright  and  cheerful  than  she  had  been 
for  some  time  past.  It  seemed  as  if  the  lengthening  days  of 
January  were  bringing  renewed  comfort  with  them,  when  Charles, 
who  ever  since  October  had  been  confined  to  bed,  was  able  to 
wear  the  Chinese  dressing-gown,  be  lifbed  to  a  couch,  and  wheeled 
into  the  dressing-room,  still  prostrate,  but  much  enjoying  the 
change  of  scene,  which  he  called  coming  into  the  world. 

These  were  the  events  at  quiet  Holly  well,  while  Redclyffe  was 
still  engrossed  with  the  shipwreck,  which  seemed  to  have  come 
on  purpose  to  enliven  and  occupy  this  solitary  winter.  It  per- 
plexed the  Ashfords  about  their  baronet  more  than  ever.  Mr. 
Ashford  ssdd  that  no  one  whose  conscience  was  not  clear  could 
have  confronted  danger  as  he  had  done;  and  yet  the  certainigr 
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that  lie  was  under  a  cloud,  and  the  sadness,  so  inconsistent  with 
his  Bge  and  temperament,  still  pnzzled  them.  Mrs.  Ashford 
thonefat  she  had  made  a  discovery.  The  second  day  after  the 
wreck,  the  whole  crew,  except  the  little  cabin-boy,  were  going  to 
set  off  to  the  nearest  sea-port ;  and  the  evening  preceding  their 
departure,  they  were  to  meet  their  rescuers,  the  fishermen,  at  a 
supper  in  the  great  servants'  hall  at  the  park.  Edward  and 
Bobert  were  in  great  glory,  bringing  in  huge  branches  of  ever- 
greens to  embdlish  the  clean,  cold  place;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ashford  and  Grace  were  to  come  to  see  the  entertainment,  after 
having  some  coffee  in  the  library. 

Guy  prepared  it  for  his  company  by  tumbling  his  books  head- 
lone^  from  the  sofa  to  a  more  remote  ottoman,  sticking  a  bit  of 
holl^  on  the  mantel-shelf,  putting  out  his  beloved  old  friend, 
Strutt's  '  Sports  and  Pastimes,'  to  amuse  Grace,  and  making  up 
an  immense  fire ;  and  then,  looking  round,  thought  the  room 
was  uncommonly  comfortable ;  but  the  first  thing  that  struck 
Mrs.  Ashford,  when,  with  face  beaming  welcome,  he  ushered  her 
in  from  the  great  hall,  was,  how  forlorn  rooms  looked  that  had 
not  a  woman  to  inhabit  them. 

The  supper  went  off  with  great  eclat,  Amaud  at  the  head 
of  the  table  carved  with  foreign  courtesies,  contrasted  i^  ith  the 
downright  bluff  way  of  the  sailors.  As  soon  as  Sir  Guy  brought 
Mrs.  Ashford  to  look  in  on  them,  old  James  Eobinson  proposed 
his  health,  with  hopes  he  would  soon  come  and  live  among  them 
for  good ;  and  Jonas  Ledbury  added  another  wish,  that  '  Lady 
Morville'  might  soon  be  there  too.  At  these  words,  an  expres- 
sion of  pain  came  upon  Guy's  face;  his  lips  were  rigidly  pressed 
together ;  he  turned  hastily  away,  and  paced  up  and  down  before 
he  could  command  his  countenance.  All  were  so  busy  cheering, 
that  no  one  heeded  his  change  of  demeanour  save  Mrs.  Ashford ; 
and  though,  when  he  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  been 
standing,  his  complexion  was  deepened,  his  lip  quivered,  and  his 
voice  trembled  in  returning  thanks,  Mr.  Ashford  only  saw  the 
emotion  naturally  excited  by  his  people's  attachment. 

The  lady  understood  it  better ;  and  when  she  talked  it  over 
with  her  husband  in  the  evening,  they  were  convinced  the  cause 
of  his  trouble  must  be  some  unfortunate  attachment,  which  he 
might  think  it  his  duty  to  overcome ;  and  having  settled  this, 
they  became  very  fond  of  him,  and  anxious  to  make  Kedclyffe 
agreeable  to  hinu 

Captain  and  crew  departed ;  the  little  boy  was  better,  and  his 
hosts.  Charity  and  Jem  Ledbury,  only  wished  to  keep  him  fot 
ever ;  the  sensation  at  Bedclyffe  was  subsiding,  when  one  morning 
Markham  came,  in  a  state  of  extreme  satisfaction  and  impox^ 
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ancc,  to  exhibit  the  coiiniy  paper,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  youthful  baronet.  Two  or  three  days 
Aiter,  on  coming  home  from  a  ride  to  Coombe  Prior,  Guy  found 
Lord  Thomdale's  card,  and  heard  &om  Amaud  that* '  mj  lord 
had  made  particular  inquiries  how  long  he  would  be  in  the 
country,  and  had  been  to  the  cliff  to  see  where  the  wreck  was.' 

Markham  likewise  attached  great  importance  to  this  visit,  and 
went  off  into  a  long  story  about  his  mfluence,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  Moorworth,  or  even  of  the  county.  As  soon  as 
Guy  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  he  exclaimed,  'Oh,  I 
hope  all  that  is  not  coming  on  me  yet!  Till  I  can  manage 
Todd  and  Coombe  Prior,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  fit  to  manage  the 
coimtry !' 

A  few  mornings  after,  he  found  on  the  table  an  envelope, 
which  be  studied,  as  if  playing  with  his  eagerness.  It  had  an 
East-hill  post-mark,  and  a  general  air  of  HoUyweU  writing,  but 
it  was  not  in  the  hand  of  either  of  the  gentlemen,  nor  was  the 
taQ  of  the  y  such  as  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  wont  to  make.  It 
had  even  a  resemblance  to  Amabel's  own  writing,  that  startled 
him.  He  opened  it  at  last,  and  within  found  the  hand  he  could 
not  doubt — Charles's,  namely — much  more  crooked  than  usual, 
and  the  words  shortened  and  blotted : — 

'Deab  G., — ^I  ought  not  to  do  this,  but  I  must;  I  have 
tyrannized  over  Charlotte,  and  obtained  the  wherewithal.  Write 
me  a  full  account  of  your  gallant  conduct.  I  saw  it  first  in  A.'b 
face.  It  has  done  you  great  good  with  my  father.  I  will  write 
more  when  I  can.    I  can't  get  on  now. 

*  C.  M.  E.' 

He  might  well  say  he  had  first  seen  it  in  his  sister's  face. 
She  had  brought  him  the  pap^,  and  was  looking  for  something 
h*e  wanted  her  to  read  to  lum,  when  '  Eedclyffe  Bay'  met  her 
eye,  and  then  came  the  whole  at  one  delightful  glance.  He  saw 
the  heightened  colour,  the  exquisite  smue,  the  tear-drop  on  the 
eyelash. 

*  Amy !  what  have  you  there  ?' 

She  pointed  to  the  place,  gave  the  paper  into  his  hand,  and 
burst  into  tears,  the  g^h  of  triumphant  feeling.  Not  one  was 
shed  because  she  was  divided  from  the  hero  of  the  shipwreck ; 
they  were  piu«  unselfish  tears  of  joy,  exultation,  and  thankfulness. 
Charles  read  the  history,  and  she  listened  in  silence ;  then  looked 
it  over  again  with  him,  and  betrayed  how  thoroughly  she  had 
been  taught  the  whole  geography  of  Bedclyffe  Bay.  The  next 
person  wno  came  in  was  Charlotte ;  and  as  soon  as  «he  under- 
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stood  what  occupied  theniy  she  went  into  an  ecstasy,  and  flew 
away  with  the  paper,  rushing  with  it  straight  into  her  father's 
room,  where  she  hroke  into  the  middle  of  his  letter-writing,  hy 
reading  it  in  a  voice  of  triumph. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  delighted.  He  was  just  the  person  who 
would  be  far  more  taken  with  an  exploit  of  this  kind,  such  as 
would  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  than  by  steady  perseveranco 
hi  well-doing,  and  his  heart  was  won  directly.  His  wrath  at  the 
hasty  words  had  long  been  diminishing,  and  now  was  absolutely 
lost  in  his  admiration.  'Fine  fellow!  noble  fellow!'  he  said. 
'  He  is  the  bravest  boy  I  ever  heard  of ;  but  I  knew  what  was  in 
him  from  the  first.  I  wish  from  my  heart  there  was  not  this 
doud  over  tiim.  I  am  sure  the  whole  story  has  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it,  but  he  wont  say  a  word  to  clear  himself,  or  else  we 
would  have  him  here  a^ain  to-morrow.* 

This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Edmonstone  had  expressed  any- 
thing of  real  desire  to  recall  Guy,  and  it  was  what  Charles  meant 
in  his  letter. 

The  tyranny  over  Charlotte  was  exercised  while  the  rest  were 
at  dinner,  and  they  were  alone  together.  They  talked  over  the 
adventure  for  the  tenth  time  that  day,  and  Charles  grew  so 
excited  that  he  vowed  that  he  must  at  once  write  to  Guy ; 
ordered  her  to  ^ve  him  the  materials,  and  when  she  hesitated, 
forced  her  into  it,  by  declaring  thA^'  he  should  get  up  and  reach 
the  things  himself,  which  would  be  a  great  deal  worse.  She 
wanted  to  write  from  his  dictation,  but  he  would  not  consent, 
thinking  that  his  mother  might  not  consider  it  proper,  and  he 
b^an  vigorously ;  but  though  long  used  to  writing  in  a  recum* 
bent  posture,  he  found  himself  less  capable  now  than  he  had 
expected,  and  went  on  soliloquising  thus :  '  What  a  pen  you've 
given  me,  Charlotte.  There  goes  a  blot  I  Here,  another  dip^ 
will  you !  and  take  up  that  with  the  blotting  paper  before  i^ 
becomes  more  like  a  spider.' 

'  Wont  you  make  a  fresh  beginning  ?' 

'  No,  that  has  cost  me  too  much  already.  I've  got  no  more 
command  over  my  fingers.  Here  we  go  into  the  further  comer 
of  the  paper.  Well !  C.  M.  E.  There  'tis — do  it  up,  will  yoa  ? 
If  he  can  read  it  he'U  be  lucky.    How  my  arms  ache !' 

'  I  hope  it  has  not  hurt  you,  Charlie ;  but  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  very  glad  of  it.    0 !  I  am  glad  you  said  that  about  Amy.* 

'  Who  told  you  to  read  it.  Puss  ?' 

'  I  could  not  help  it,  'tis  so  large.* 

'  I  believe  I  didnH  ought  to  have  said  it.  Don't  teU  her  I  did/ 
said  Charles ;  '  but  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me — or  what  is 
Qiore  to  the  purpose,  for  the  trouble. of  it*-help  putting  iti.. 
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He  is  too  true  a  knight  not  to  hear  that  his  lady,  not  exactly 
smiled,  but  cried.' 

'  He  is  a  true  knight,*  said  Charlotte,  emphatically,  as  with 
her  best  pen,  and  with  infinite  satisfaction,  she  indited  the 
*Sir  Guy  Morville,  Bart.,  Redclyffe  Park,  Moorworth,'  only 
wishing  she  could  lengthen  out  the  words  infinitely. 

*  Do  you  remember,  Charlie,  how  we  sat  here  the  first  evening 
he  came,  and  you  took  me  in  about  the  deadly  feud  ?* 

'  It  was  no  take-in,'  said  Charles ;  '  only  the  feud  is  all  on  one 
side.' 

'  Oh,  dear !  it  has  been  such  a  stupid  winter  without  Guy,' 
sighed  Charlotte ;  *  if  this  wont  make  papa  forgive  him,  I  don't 
know  what  will.' 

*  I  wish  it  would,  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Charles ;  *  but 
logically,  if  you  understand  the  word,  Charlotte,  it  does  not 
make  much  difierence  to  the  accusation.  It  would  not  exactly 
be  received  as  exculpatory  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.' 

*  You  don't  believe  the  horrid  stories  ?' 

*  I  believe  that  Guy  has  gamed  quite  as  much  as  I  have  myself; 
but  I  want  to  see  him  cleared  beyond  the  power  of  Philip  to 
gainsay  or  disbelieve  it.  I  should  like  to  have  such  a  force  of 
proof  as  would  annihilate  Philip ;  and  if  I  was  anything  but 
what  I  am,  I  would  have  it.  If  you  could  but  lend  me  a  leg  for 
two  days,  Charlotte.* 

*  I  wish  I  could.* 

'  One  thing  shall  be  done,'  proceeded  Charles :  '  my  father 
shall  go  and  meet  him  in  person  when  he  comes  of  age.  Now 
Don  Philip  is  out  of  the  way,  I  trust  I  can  bring  that  about.' 

'  If  he  would  but  come  here  !* 

'  No,  that  must  not  be,  as  mamma  says,  till  there  is  some 
explanation ;  but  if  I  was  but  in  my  usual  state,  I  would  go  with 
]mpa  and  meet  him  in  London.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  chanco 
of  it.  The  28th  of  March — ten  weeks  off!  If  I  can  but  get 
hold  of  those  trusty  crutches  of  mine  by  that  time  I'll  do,  and 
I'll  do,  and  I'll  do.  We  will  bring  back  Amy's  knight  with 
flying  colours.* 

*  Oh,  how  happy  we  should  be  !* 

*  If  I  only  knew  what  sort  of  sense  that  Markham  of  his  may 
liave,  I  would  give  him  a  hint,  and  set  him  to  ferret  out  at  St. 
Mildred's.  Or  shall  I  get  Dr.  Mayeme  to  order  me  there  for 
change  of  air  ?' 

So  schemed  Charles ;  while  Guy,  on  his  side,  busied  himself 
at  Redclyffe  as  usual ;  took  care  and  thought  for  the  cabin-boy 
— returned  Lord  Themdale's  call  without  finding  him  at  homo^ 
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the  scliool  finished,  and  opened — and  became  more  intimate 
with  the  Ashfords. 

He  said  he  should  not  come  home  at  Easter,  as  he  should 
be  Yerj  busyreading  for  his  degree ;  and  as  his  birthday  this 

Sear  fell  in  Holy  Week,  there  could  be  no  rejoicings ;  besides,  as 
e  was  not  to  hare  his  property  in  his  own  hands  till  he  was 
fiye-and-twenty,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  people.  The 
Ashfords  agr^  they  had  rather  he  was  safe  at  home  for  the 
▼acation,  and  were  somewhat  anxious  when  he  spoke  of  coming 
home  to  settle,  after  he  had  taken  his  degree. 

For  his  own  part  he  was  glad  the  season  would  prevent  any 
rejoicings,  for  he  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  enter  into  them, 
and  his  birthday  had  been  so  sad  a  day  for  his  grandfather,  that 
he  had  no  associations  of  pleasure  connected  with  it. 

Markham  understood  the  feeling,  liked  it,  and  shared  it,  only 
saying  that  they  would  have  their  day  of  rejoicing  when  he 
married.  Guy  could  not  answer,  and  the  old  steward  remarked 
the  look  of  pain. 

'Sir  Guy,'  said  he,  'is  it  that  which  is  wrong  with  you? 
Don't  be  angry  with  an  old  man  for  asking  the  question,  but  I 
only  would  hope  and  trust  you  are  not  getting  into  any  scrape.' 

*  Thank  you,  Markham,'  said  Guy,  after  an  effort ;  *  I  cannot 
tell  you  about  it.  I  will  only  set  you  at  rest  by  saying  it  is 
nothing  you  could  think  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.' 

*  Then  why — what  has  come  between  ?  What  could  man  or 
woman  object  to  in  you  ?'  said  Markham,  regarding  him  proudly. 

*  These  unhappy  suspicions,'  said  Guy. 

'  I  can't  make  it  out,'  said  Markham.  *  You  must  have  been 
doing  something  fooHsh  to  give  rise  to  them.' 

Guy  told  nearly  what  he  had  said  on  the  first  day  of  his 
return,  but  nothing  could  be  done  towards  clearing  up  the 
mystery,  and  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  usual 

March  commenced,  and  Charles,  though  no  longer  absolutely 
recumbent,  and  able  to  write  letters  again,  could  not  yet  attempt 
to  use  his  crutches,  so  that  all  his  designs  vanished,  except  that 
of  persuading  his  father  to  go  to  London  to  meet  Guy  and 
Markham  there,  and  transact  the  business  consequent  on  his 
ward's  attaining  his  majority.  He  trusted  much  to  Guy's 
personal  influence,  and  said  to  his  father,  *  You  know  no  one  has 
seen  him  yet  but  Philip,  and  he  would  tell  things  to  you  that  he 
might  not  to  him.' 

It  was  an  argument  that  delighted  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

'  Of  course  I  have  more  weight  and  experience,  and — and  pooir 
Guy  is  very  fond  of  us.    Eh,  Charlie  p' 
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So  Charles  wrote  to  make  an  appointment  for  Guy  to  meet  his 
guardian  and  Markham  in  London  on  Easter  Tuesday.  *  If  you 
will  clear  up  the  gambling  story/  he  wrote, '  all  mar  yet  be  well.* 

Gu^  sighed  as  he  IsSd  aside  the  letter.  *  All  m  vain,  kind 
Charhe/  said  he  to  himself,  '  vain  as  are  my  attempts  to  keep 
my  poor  uncle  from  sinking  himself  further !  Is  it  fair,  though,* 
continued  he,  with  vehemence,  '  that  the  happiness  of  at  least 
one  life  should  be  sacrificed  to  hide  one  step  in  the  ruin  of  a  man 
who  will  not  let  himself  be  saved  P  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  self- 
devotion  ?  Have  I  any  right  to  sacrifice  hers  ?  Ought  1  not 
rather' — and  a  flash  of  joy  came  over  him — *  to  make  my  undo 
give  me  back  my  promise  of  concealment  ?  I  can  make  it  up  to 
him.  It  cannot  injure  him,  since  only  the  Edmonstones  will 
know  it !  But' — and  he  pressed  his  lips  firmly  together — ^  is 
this  the  spirit  I  have  been  struggling  for  this  whole  winter? 
Did  I  not  see  that  patient  waiting  and  yielding  is  fit  penance 
for  my  violence.  It  would  be  ungenerous.  I  will  wait  and 
bear,  contented  that  Heaven  knows  my  innocence  at  least  in 
this.  For  her,  when  at  my  best  I  dreaded  that  my  love  might 
bring  sorrow  on  her — ^how  much  more  now,  when  I  have  seen 
my  doom  face  to  face,  and  when  the  first  step  towards  her  would 
be  what  I  cannot  openly  and  absolutely  declare  to  be  right! 
That  would  be  the  very  means  of  bringing  the  suffering  on  her, 
and  I  should  deserve  it.' 

Guy  quitted  these  thoughts  to  write  to  Markham  to  make 
the  appomtment,  finishing  his  letter  with  a  re<mest  that  Mark<- 
ham  would  stop  at  St.  MUdred's  on  his  way  to  London,  and  pay 
Miss  Wellwood,  the  lady  with  whom  his  uncle's  daughter  was 
placed,  for  her  quarter's  board.  *  I  hope  this  will  not  be  a  very 
troublesome  request,'  wrote  Gruy ;  *  but  I  know  you  had  rather 
I  did  it  in  this  way,  than  disobey  your  maxims,  as  to  not  sending 
money  by  the  post.' 

The  time  before  the  day  of  meeting  was  spent  in  strengthening 
himself  against  the  pain  it  would  be  to  refuse  his  confidence  to 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  and  thus  to  throw  away  the  last  chance  of 
reconciliation,  and  of  Amy.  This  would  be  the  bitterest  pang  of 
all — to  see  them  ready  to  receive  him,  and  he  forced  to  reject 
their  kindness. 

So  passed  the  preceding  week,  and  with  it  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  spent  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  would 
ordinarily  be  passed  by  a  youth  in  his  position.  It  went  by  in 
hard  study  and  sad  musings,  in  bracing  himself  to  a  resolution 
that  would  cost  him  all  he  held  dear,  and,  as  the  only  means  of 
m)  bracing  himself,  in  trying  to  fix  his  gaze  more  steadily  beyond 
the  earth. 
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Easier  day  steadied  the  gaze  once  more  for  him,  and  as  the 
past  week  had  nerved  him  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  feast 
day  brought  him  true  unchanging  joi^  shining  out  of  sadness, 
and  enlightening  the  path  that  woma  lead  him  to  keep  his 
resolution  to  the  utmost,  and  endure  the  want  of  earthly  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Already  in  tbj  spirit  thu8  divine. 
Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 
Be  that  high  sense  of  dutv  still  thy  guide. 

And  all  good  powers  will  aia  a  soul  uke  thine. — SoUTHZT. 

*  ^fOAV  for  it !'  thought  Guy,  as  he  dismissed  his  cab,  and  was 
ll   shown  upstairs  m  the  hotel.     'Give  me  the  strength  to 
withstand !' 

The  door  was  opened,  and  he  beheld  Mr.  Edmonstone,  Mark- 
ham,  and  another — ^it  surely  was  Sebastian  Dixon !  All  sprung 
up  to  receive  him ;  and  Mr.  Edmonstone,  seizing  him  by  both 
hands,  exclaimed — 

*  Here  he  is  himself !  Guy,  my  boy,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  the 
most  generous  fellow  in  the  world !  You  have  been  used  abomi- 
nably. I  wish  my  two  hands  had  been  cut  off  before  I  was 
persuaded  to  write  that  letter ;  but  it  is  all  right  now.  Forget 
and  forgive — eh,  Guy  ?  You'll  come  home  with  me,  and  we 
will  write  this  very  day  for  Delondne.' 

Guy  was  almost  giddy  with  surprise.  He  held  one  of  Mr. 
Edmonstone's  hands,  and  pressed  it  hard ;  his  other  hand  he 
passed  over  his  eyes,  as  if  in  a  dream.    '  All  right  F'  he  repeated. 

'All  right!'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone.  'I  know  where  your 
money  went,  and  I  honour  you  for  it ;  and  there  stands  the  man 
who  told  me  the  whole  story.  I  said,  from  the  first,  it  was  a 
confounded  slander.     It  was  all  owing  to  the  little  girl.' 

Guy  turned  his  face  in  amazement  towards  his  uncle,  who  was 
only  waiting  to  explain.  '  Never  till  this  morning  had  I  the 
least  suspicion  that  I  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  you  under 
any  imputation.    How  could  you  keep  me  in  ignorance  P' 

*  You  have  told—' 

'  Of  the  cheque,'  broke  in  Mr.  Edmonstone,  *  and  of  all  the 
rest,  and  of  your  providing  for  the  little  girl.  How  could  you 
do  it  with  that  pittance  of  an  allowance  of  yours  P  And  Masti:^ 
Philip  saying  you  never  had  any  money !     No  wonder,  indeed  i 

*lfl  had  known  you  were  pinching  yourself,'  said  Dixon,  'my 
mind  would  have  revolted ^ 
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*  Let  me  understand  it/  said  Guy,  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair. 
*  Tell  me,  Markham.  Is  it  really  so  ?  Am  I  cleared  P  Has 
Mr.  Edmonstone  a  right  to  be  satisfied  ?' 

*  Yes,  Sir  Guy,'  was  Markham's  direct  answer.  '  Mr.  Dixon 
has  accounted  for  your  disposal  of  the  thirty  pound  cheque,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.' 

Guy  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the  convulsive  grasp  of  his 
fingers  relaxed. 

'  I  cannot  thank  you  enough !'  said  he  to  his  uncle ;  then  to 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  *  how  is  Charles  ?' 

"Better — much  better,  you  shall  see  him  to-morrow — eh, 
Guy  P' 

'  But  I  cannot  explain  about  the  one  thousand  pounds.' 

*  Never  mind — ^you  never  had  it,  so  you  can't  have  misspent  it. 
That's  neither  here  nor  there.' 

*  And  you  forgive  my  language  respecting  you.* 

'  Nonsense  about  that !  If  you  never  said  anything  worse  than 
that  Philip  was  a  meddling  coxcomb,  you  haven't  much  to  repent 
of;  and  I  am  sure  I  was  ten  old  fools  when  I  let  him  bore  me 
into  writing  that  letter.' 

*  No,  no;  you  did  right  imder  your  belief;  and  circumstances 
were  strong  against  me.  And  is  it  clear  P  Are  we  where  we 
were  before  ?' 

*  We  are — ^we  are  in  everything ;  only  we  know  better  wliat 
you  are  worth,  Guy.  Shake  hands  once  more.  There's  an  end 
of  all  misunderstanding  and  vexation,  and  we  shall  be  all  right 
at  home  again!' 

The  shake  was  a  mighty  one.  Guy  shaded  his  face  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  said — 

'  It  is  too  much.  I  don't  understand  it.  How  did  you  know 
this  matter  wanted  explanation  P'  said  he,  turning  to  his  uncle. 

'  I  learnt  it  from  Mr.  Markham,  and  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  I  was  greatly  shocked  to  find  tliat  your 
generosity * 

'  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,'  ssdd  Markham.  '  You  sent  me 
to  Miss  Wellwood's,  at  St.  Mildred's.  The  principal  was  not 
within,  and  while  waiting  for  her  to  make  the  payment,  I  got 
Into  conversation  with  her  sister,  Miss  Jane.  She  told  me  that  the 
child,  Mr.  Dixon's  daughter,  was  always  talking  of  your  kindness, 
especially  of  a  morning  at  St.  Mildred's,  when  you  helped  him 
in  some  difficulty.  I  thought  this  threw  some  light  on  the 
matter,  foimd  out  Mr.  Dixon  this  morning,  and  you  see  the 
result.' 

'  I  do,  indeed,'  said  Guy ;  '  I  wish  I  could  attempt  to  thank 
you  all.' 
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'  Thanks  enough  for  me  to  see  you  look  liko  yourself/  eald 
Markham.  *  Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  sit  still  and  leave 
you  in  the  mess  you  had  got  yourself  into,  with  your  irreg^ularity 
about  keeping  your  accounts  P' 

*  And  to  you,'  said  Guy,  looking  at  his  uncle,  as  if  it  was 
especially  pleasant  to  be  obliged  to  him.  '  You  never  can  gu^8s 
what  I  owe  to  you !' 

^Nay,  I  deserve  no  thanks  at  all,'  said  Sebastian,  'since  I  was 
the  means  of  bringing  the  imputation  on  you ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  enough  for  a  wretch  like  me,  not  to  have  brought  only  misery 
wherever  I  turn — to  have  done  something  to  repair  the  evil  I 
have  caused.  Oh,  could  I  but  bring  back  your  father  to  what 
he  was  when  first  I  saw  him  as  you  are  now !' 

He  was  getting  into  one  of  tnose  violent  fits  of  self-reproach, 
at  once  genuine  and  theatrical,  of  which  Guy  had  a  sort  of 
horror,  and  it  was  well  Mr.  Edmonstone  broke  in,  like  comedy 
into  tragedy. 

*  Come,  what's  past  can't  be  helped,  and  I  have  no  end  of  work 
to  be  done,  so  there's  speechifying  enoueh  for  once.  Mr.  Dixon, 
you  must  not  be  going.  Sit  down  and  look  over  the  newspaper, 
while  we  sign  these  papers.  You  must  dine  with  us,  and  dnnk 
your  nephew's  health,  though  it  is  not  his  real  birthday.' 

Guy  was  much  pleased  that  Mr.  Edmonstone  should  have 
given  this  invitation,  as  well  as  with  the  consideration  Markham 
had  shown  for  Dixon  in  his  narration.  Mr.  Dixon  who  had  leam^ 
to  consider  parents  and  guardians  as  foes  and  tyrants,  stammered 
and  looked  confused  and  enraptured ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  could 
not  stay,  for  he  had  a  professional  engagement.  He  gave  them 
an  exhortation  to  come  to  the  concert  where  he  was  employed, 
and  grew  so  ardent  in  his  description  of  it,  that  Guy  could  have 
wished  to  go ;  but  his  companions  were  in  haste  to  say  there  was 
far  too  much  to  do.  And  the  next  moment  Guy  told  himself, 
that  Mr.  Edmonstone's  good-natured  face  and  joyous  '  eh,  GuyP 
were  more  po  him  than  any  music  he  could  hear  nearer  thaa 
HoUywell. 

He  went  downstairs  with  his  uncle,  who  all  the  way  raved 
about  the  music,  satisfied  to  find  ears  that  could  comprehend, 
and  was  too  full  of  it  even  to  attend  or  respond  to  the  parting 
thanks,  for  his  last  words  were  something  about  a  magnificent 
oounter-teuor. 

Guy  walked  up  slowly,  trying  to  gather  his  thoughts :  but 
when  it  came  back  to  him  that  Amy  was  his  again,  his  brain 
seemed  to  reel  with  ecstasy,  and  it  would  have  taken  far  more 
time  than  he  could  spare  to  recall  his  sober  senses ;  so  he  opened 
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the  door,  to  convince  himself  at  least  of  Mr.  Edmonstone's 
presence,  and  was  received  with  another  shake  of  the  hand. 

*'  So  here  you  are  again.  I  was  afraid  he  was  carrying  you  off 
to  his  concert  afber  all.  I  believe  you  have  half  a  mind  for  it. 
Do  you  like  to  stay  in  London  for  tne  next  ?  Eh,  Guy  ?'  and  it 
was  good  to  hear  Mr.  Edmonstone's  hearty  laugh,  as  he  patted  his 
ward  on  the  shoulder,  saw  his  blushing,  smiling  sha^e  of  the 
head,  and  gave  a  knowing  look,  which  let  in  a  fresh  light  on 
Markham,  and  luckily  was  unseen  by  Guy. 

^  Well,'  continued  Mr.  Edmonstone, '  the  man  is  more  gentle- 
manlike than  I  expected.  A  good  sort  of  fellow  at  the  bottom, 
I  dare  say.  He  was  pretty  considerably  shocked  to  find  he  had 
brought  you  into  such  a  scrape.' 

^  He  is  very  generous,'  said  Guy.  '  Oh,  there  ia  much  of  a 
noble  character  in  him.' 

^  Noble  ?  humph  P'  put  m  Markham.  '  He  has  gone  down-hill 
fast  enough,  since  I  used  to  see  him  in  your  father's  time ;  but 
I  am  glad  he  had  the  decency  not  to  be  the  undoing  of  you.' 

'  His  feeling  is  his  great  point,'  said  Guy, '  when  you  can  once 

get  at  it.     I  wish '     But  breaking  off  short,  *  I  can't  make 

it  out.    What  did  little  Marianne  tell  you  ?    Or  was  it  Miss 
Wellwood  ?' 

*  It  was  first  the  youngest  sister,'  said  Markham.  '  I  sat  there 
talking  to  her  some  little  time ;  she  said  you  had  been  very  kind 
to  the  family,  and  the  child  was  very  grateful  to  you — was 
always  talking  of  some  morning  when  you  and  your  dog  came, 
and  helped  her  mother.  Her  father  had  been  out  all  night,  and 
her  mother  was  crying,  she  said,  and  declaring  he  would  be  sent 
to  prison,  till  you  came  and  helped  them.' 

*  Yes,  that's  it,'  said  Guy. 

*  Well,  I  remembered  what  you  had  told  me  of  the  mystery 
of  the  draft,  and  guessed  that  this  might  be  the  clue  to  it.  I 
begged  to  see  the  child,  and  in  she  came,  the  very  image  of  your 
mother,  and  a  sharp  little  thing  that  knew  what  she  meant,  but 
had  not  much  idea  of  the  shame,  poor  child,  about  her  father. 
She  told  me  the  story  of  his  coming  home  in  the  morning,  and 
her  mother  bein?  in  great  distress,  and  saying  they  were  mined, 
til]  you  came  and  talked  to  her  mother,  and  gave  her  something. 
I  asked  if  it  was  money,  and  she  said  it  was  paper.  I  showed 
her  a  drafb,  and  she  knew  it  was  like  that.  So  then  I  made  her 
tell  me  where  to  find  her  father,  whom  I  used  to  know  in  old 
times,  and  had  to  write  to,  now  and  then.  I  himted  him  up, 
and  a  creditable  figure  he  was,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  got  the  trudi 
out  of  him  at  last,  and  when  he  heard  you  had  got  into  disgrace 
dn  his  accoimt,  he  raved  like  a  tragedy  hero,  and  swore  he  would 
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come  and  tell  your  guardian  the  whole  story.  I  put  him  into  a 
cah  for  fear  he  ahomd  repent,  and  he  had  just  got  to  the  end  of 
it  when  you  came  in.' 

'  It  is  of  no  use  to  thank  you  again,  Markham !' 

*  Why,  I  have  been  gettmg  your  family  out  of  scrapes  these 
forty  years  or  thereabouts,*  said  Markham ;  '  'tis  all  I  am  good 
for ;  and  if  they  had  been  no  worse  than  this  one,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  of  us.  But  time  is  getting  on,  and  there  is  enough 
to  do.' 

To  the  accounts  they  went  at  once.  There  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  settled ;  and  though  Guy  had  as  yet  no  legal  power,  accord* 
ing  to  his  grandfather's  will,  he  was  of  course  consulted  about 
everything.  He  was  glad  that,  since  he  could  not  be  alone  to 
bring  himself  to  the  r^ization  of  his  newly-recovered  happiness, 
he  should  have  this  sobering  and  engrossing  occupation.  There 
he  sat,  coolly  discussing  leases  and  repairs,  and  only  now  and 
then  allowing  himself  a  sort  of  glimpse  at  the  treasury  of  joy 
awaiting  him  whenever  he  had  time  to  dwell  on  it.  The  Coombe 
Prior  matters  were  set  in  a  better  train,  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments about  the  curacy  were  made,  and  Ouy  had  hopes  it  would 
be  his  friend  Mr.  WeUwood's  title  for  Orders. 

There  was  no  time  to  write  to  HoUywell,  or  rather  Mr.  Ed- 
monstone  forgot  to  do  so  till  it  was  too  late,  and  then  consoled 
himself  by  observing  that  it  did  not  signify  if  his  feunily  were 
taken  by  surprise,  smce  joy  killed  no  one. 

TTig  family  were  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  simify 
when  the  next  morning's  post  brought  them  no  letter.  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  and  Charles  had  hoped  much,  and  Amy  did  not 
know  how  much  she  had  hoped  till  the  melancholy  words, '  no 
letter,'  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 

To  nu^LC  it  worse,  by  some  of  those  mismanagements  of  Mr, 
Edmonstone's  which  used  to  run  counter  to  his  wife's  arrange- 
ments, a  dinner-party  had  been  fixed  for  this  identical  Wednesday, 
and  the  prospect  was  agreeable  to  no  one,  especially  when  the 
four  o'clock  train  did  not  bring  Mr.  Edmonstone,  who,  therefore^ 
was  not  to  be  expected  till  seven,  when  all  the  world  would  be 
arrived. 

Laura  helped  Amy  to  dress,  put  the  flowers  in  her  hair,  kissed 
her,  and  told  her  it  was  a  trying  day ;  and  Amy  sighed  wearily, 
thanked  her,  and  went  down  with  arms  twined  in  hers,  whisper^ 
ing, '  If  I  could  help  being  so  foolish  as  to  let  myself  have  a 
little  hope !' 

Laura  thought  the  case  so  hopeless,  that  she  was  sorry  Amy 
could  not  cease  from  the  foolishness,  and  did  not  answer.  Amy 
■at  dovm  at  the  &)ot  of  the  sofii^  whither  Charles  was  now  caniM 
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down  every  day,  and  without  venturing  to  look  at  bim,  worked 
at  her  netting.  A  carriage — her  colour  came  and  went,  but  it 
was  only  some  of  the  guests ;  another — the  Brownlows.  Amy 
was  speaking  to  Miss  Brownlow  when  she  heard  more  greetings ; 
she  looked  up,  caught  by  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  and  looked  again. 
Her  father  was  pouring  out  apologies  and  welcomes,  and  her 
mother  was  shakine  hands  with  Ghiy. 

Was  it  a  dream  r  She  shut  her  eyes,  then  looked  again.  He 
was  close  to  her  by  this  time,  she  felt  his  fingers  close  on  her 
white  glove  for  one  moment,  but  she  only  heard  his  voice  in  the 
earnest  *  How  are  you,  Charlie  ?'  Her  father  came  to  her,  gave 
her  first  his  usual  kiss  of  greeting,  then,  not  letting  her  go, 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and,  as  if  he  could  not  help  it,  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks,  and  said,  '  How  d'ye  do,  my  little  Amyp'  in 
a  voice  that  meant  imutterable  things.  All  the  room  was  swim- 
ming roimd;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  away,  and 
she  ran,  but  from  the  ante-room  she  heard  the  call  outside, 
'  Sir  Ghiy's  bag  to  his  room,'  and  she  could  not  rush  out  among 
the  servants.  At  that  moment,  however,  she  spied  Mary  Boss 
and  her  father ;  she  darted  vp  to  them,  said  something  incohe- 
rent about  Mary's  bonnet,  and  took  her  up  to  her  own  room. 

*  Amy,  my  dear,  you  look  wild.    What  has  come  to  you?' 

*  Papa  is  come  home,  and '  the  rest  failed,  and  Amy  was 

as  red  as  the  camellia  in  her  hair. 

'  AndP'  repeated  Mary;  '  and  the  mystery  is  explained P' 
'Oh!  I  don't  know;  they  are  only  just  come,  and  I  was  so 
silly,  I  ran  away, — I  did  not  know  what  to  do.' 

*  They  are  come,  are  theyp'  thought  Mary.  *  My  little  Amy, 
I  see  it  all.' 

She  made  the  taking  off  her  bonnet  and  the  settling  her  lace 
as  elaborate  an  operation  as  she  could,  and  Amv  flitted  about  as 
if  she  did  not  by  any  means  know  what  she  was  doing.  A  springy, 
running  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  passage,  and 
Mary,  though  she  could  not  see  her  little  friend's  face,  perceived 
her  neck  turn  red  for  a  moment,  after  which  Amy  took  her  arm, 
pressed  it  affectionately,  and  they  went  down. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  very  glad  to  see  Amabel  looking 
tolerably  natural.  '  Mamma'  was  of  course  burning  to  hear  all, 
but  she  was  so  confident  that  the  essentials  were  sife,  that  her 
present  care  was  to  see  how  her  two  young  lovers  would  be  able 
to  comport  themselves,  and  to  be  on  her  guard  against  attending 
to  them  more  than  to  her  ffuests. 

Amy,  after  passing  by  Charles,  and  getting  a  squeeze  from  hia 
ever-sympathizing  hand,  put  herself  away  behind  Maiy,  while 
Laura  taUsed  to  eveiy  one,  hoping  to  show  that  there  was  some 
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•elf-possession  in  the  family.  €Kiy  reappeared,  but,  after  one 
fflance  to  see  if  Amy  was  present,  he  did  not  look  at  her  again, 
but  went  and  leant  over  the  lower  end  of  Charles's  sofa,  just  as 
he  used  to  do;  and  Charles  lay  gazing  at  him,  and  entirely 
forgetting  what  he  had  been  trying  to  say  just  before  to  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  professing  to  have  come  from  London  that  morning, 
and  n^^tlring  the  absent  mistakes  likely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
lovers  themselyes. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  came,  and  dinner  followed.  As  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone  paired  off  her  company,  she  considered  what  to  do  with 
her  new  arrival. 

*  If  YOU  had  come  two  hours  ago,'  said  she,  within  herself^ 
^I  would  have  let  you  be  at  home.  Now  you  must  be  a  great 
man,  and  be  content  with  me.    It  will  be  better  for  Amy.' 

Accordingly  GKiy  was  between  her  and  Mrs.  Gresham.  She 
did  not  try  to  speak  to  him,  and  was  amused  by  his  fitful  attempts 
at  making  conversation  with  Mrs.  Gh*esham,  when  it  struck  lum 
that  he  ought  to  be  taking  notice  of  her.  Amy  (very  fortunately, 
in  her  own  opinion)  was  out  of  sight  of  him,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  table,  next  to  Mr.  Boss,  who,  like  his  daughter,  guessed 
enough  about  the  state  of  things  to  let  her  alone. 

Charles  was  enjoying  all  manner  of  delightful  conjectures  with 
Charlotte,  till  the  ladies  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  then 
he'  said  as  much  as  he  dared  to  Mary  Boss,  &r  more  than  she 
had  gained*  from  Laura^  who,  as  they  came  out  of  the  dining* 
room,  had  said, — 

'Don't  ask  me  any  questions,  for  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.' 

Amy  was  talked  to  by  Mrs.  Gresham  about  club-books,  and 
new  flowers,  to  which  she  was  by  this  time  able  to  attend  very 
well,  satisfied  that  his  happiness  had  returned,  and  content  to 
wait  till  the  good  time  for  knowing  how.  She  could  even  be 
composed  when  the  gentlemen  came  in,  Guy  talking  to  Mr.  Boss 
about  Coombe  Prior,  and  then  going  to  Charles ;  but  presently 
she  saw  no  more,  for  a  request  for  music  was  made,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  go  and  play  a  duet  with  Laura.  She  did  not  dislike 
this,  but  there  followed  a  persecution  for  some  singing.  Iiaura 
would  have  spared  her,  but  could  not ;  and  while  ehe  was  tanic 
ing  over  the  book  to  try  to  find  somethmg  that  was  not  impossiUe 
to  begin,  and  Laura  whispering  encouragingly, '  This — try  thisf^- 
Your  part  la  almost  nothing;  or  can't  you  do  thiap'  another 
hand  turned  over  the  leaves,  as  if  perfectly  at  home  in  them,  and, 
without  speaking,  as  if  it  was  natural  for  mm  to  spare  Amy,  fomid 
a  song  which  they  had  often  sung  together,  where  she  might  join 
as  maoh  or  as  little  as  she  chose,  under  cover  of  his  voice.    She 
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iiad  not  a  thought  or  sensation  beyond  the  joy  of  hearing  it  again, 
and  she  stood  motionless,  as  if  in  a  trance.  When  it  was  over, 
he  said  to  Laura, '  I  beg  your  pardon  for  making  such  bad  work. 
I  am  so  much  out  of  practice.' 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  seen  advancing  on  them ;  Amy  retreated, 
leaving  Ghiy  and  Laura  to  fulfil  all  that  was  required  of  them, 
which  they  did  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  Laura's  old  familiar 
feeling  began  to  revive,  so  much  that  she  whispered  while  he  was 
finding  the  place,  'Don't  you  dislike  all  this  excessively P' 

'  It  does  as  well  as  anything  else,  thank  you,'  was  the  answer* 
^  I  can  do  it  better  than  talking.' 

At  last  they  were  released,  and  the  world  was  going  away. 
Mary  could  not  help  whispering  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  *  How  glad 
you  must  1^  to  get  rid  of  us !'  and,  as  Mrs.  Edmonstone  answered 
with  a  smile,  she  ventured  further  to  say, — '  How  beautifully 
Amy  has  behaved!' 

Little  Amy,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  the  last  carriage  roll  ofiT, 
wished  every  one  good  night,  shook  hands  with  Guy,  holding  up 
the  lighted  candle  between  him  and  her  face  as  a  veil,  and  ran 
away  to  her  own  room.  The  others  remained  in  a  sort  of 
embarrassed  silence,  Mr.  Edmonstone  rubbing  his  hands;  Laura 
lighted  the  candles,  Charlotte  asked  after  Bustle,  and  was  answered 
that  he  was  at  Oxford,  and  Charles,  laying  hold  of  the  side  of 
the  sofa,  pulled  himself  by  it  into  a  sitting  posture. 

'  Shall  I  help  youp'  said  Guy. 

*  Thank  you,  but  I  am  not  ready  yet;  besides,  I  am  an  actual 
log  now,  and  am  carried  as  such,  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  wait  for  me. 
Mamma  shall  have  the  first  turn,  and  I  wont  even  leave  my 
door  open.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes;  go  and  have  it  out  with  mamma,  next  best  to 
Amv  herself,  as  she  is  run  away — eh,  Guy  P'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone. 

Guy  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  had  not  hitherto  trusted  themselves 
to  speak  to  each  other,  but  they  looked  and  smiled;  then,  wishing 
the  rest  good  night,  they  disappeared.  Then  there  was  a  simul- 
taneous outbreak  of  *  WeUP' 

'  AU  right!'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone.  '  Every  word  was  untrue. 
He  is  the  noblest  fellow  in  the  world,  as  I  knew  all  the  time,  and 
I  was  an  old  fool  for  listening  to  a  pack  of  stories  against  Imn.' 

'Hurrah!'  cried  Charles,  wmuning  on  the  back  of  his  sofiiL 
'  Let  us  hear  how  the  truth  came  out,  and  what  it  was.' 

'  It  was  that  Dixon.  There  has  he  been  helping  that  man  fi»r 
ever,  sending  his  child  to  school,  giving  him  sums  upon  sum% 
paying  his  gaming  debts  with  that  cheque!' 

'  Oh,  oh!'  cried  Charles. 

'  Yes,  that  was  it!  The  child  told  Markham  of  it.  and  Markhm 
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brought  the  &ther  to  tell  me.  It  puts  me  in  a  rage  to  think  of 
the  monstrous  stories  Philip  has  made  me  belieye!' 

'  I  was  sure  of  it!'  cried  Charles.  '  I  knew  it  would  come  out 
that  he  had  only  been  so  much  better  than  other  people  that 
nobody  could  bdieve  it.  Cleared!  cleared!  Why,  Charlotte, 
Mr.  Beady-to-halt  will  be  for  footing  it  deverly  enough!'  as  she 
was  wildly  curvetting  round  him. 

'  I  was  always  sure/  said  Mr.  Edmonstone.  '  I  knew  it  was 
not  in  him  to  go  wrong.  It  was  only  Philip,  who  would  persuade 
me  black  was  white.' 

'  I  never  believed  one  word  of  it/  said  Charles;  '  still  less  after 
I  saw  Philip's  animosity.' 

'  Lea  absena  ant  toujours  iort*  interrupted  Laura;  then,  afraid 
of  saying  too  much,  she  added, — *  Come,  Charlotte,  it  is  very  late.* 

*  And  I  shall  be  the  first  to  tell  Amy!'  cried  Charlotte.  '  Gt>od 
night,  papa! — good  night,  Charlie!' 

She  rushed  upstairs,  afraid  of  being  forestalled.  Laura  lin- 
gered, putting  some  books  away  in  the  ante-room,  trying  to 
overcome  the  weary  pain  at  her  heart.  She  did  not  know  how 
to  be  confident.    Her  father's  judgment  was  worthless  in  her 

3es,  and  Philip  had  predicted  that  Amy  would  be  sacrificed  afbcr 
.  To  see  them  happy  made  her  sigh  at  the  distance  of  her  own 
hopes,  and  worse  than  all  was  self-reproach  for  unkindness  in  not 
rejoicing  with  the  rest,  in  spite  of  her  real  affection  for  GKiy  him- 
self. '^/Hien  she  thought  of  nim,  she  could  not  belieye  him  guilty; 
when  she  thought  of  Philip's  belief,  she  could  not  suppose  him 
innocent,  and  she  pitied  her  sister  for  enjoying  a  delusive  happi- 
ness. With  effort,  however,  she  went  to  her  room,  and,  finding 
her  a  little  overpowered  by  Charlotte's  tumultuous  joy,  saw  that 
peace  and  solitude  were  best  for  her  till  she  could  have  more 
certain  intelligence,  and,  afber  very  tender  good-nights,  carried 
off  Charlotte. 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  emotion,  as 
she  preceded  Ghiy  to  the  dressing-room,  and  sat  down,  loolang 
up  to  him  as  he  stood  in  his  old  mace  by  the  fire.  She  thought 
he  did  not  look  well,  though  it  might  be  only  that  the  sun-burnt 
colour  had  given  place  to  his  natmral  fairness;  his  eyes,  though 
bright  as  ever,  did  not  dance  and  sparkle;  a  graver  expression 
sat  on  his  brow;  and  although  he  still  looked  very  young,  a  change 
there  certainly  was,  which  made  him  man  instead  of  boy — ^a  look 
of  having  suffered,  and  conquered  suffering.  She  felt  even  more 
motherly  affection  for  him  now  than  when  he  last  stood  there  in 
the  full  tide  of  his  first  outburst  of  his  love  for  her  daughter,  and 
her  heart  waa  almost  too  full  for  speech;  but  he  seemed  to  be 
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waiting  for  her,  and  at  last  she  said, — '  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
you  here  again.' 

He  smiled  a  little,  then  said,  *  May  I  tell  you  all  about  itF* 

'  Sit  down  here.  I  want  very  much  to  hear  it.  I  am  sure 
you  have  gone  through  a  good  deaL' 

'I  have,  indeed,'  said  he,  simply  and  gravely;  and  there  was 
a  silence,  while  she  was  certain  that,  whateyer  he  might  have 
endured,  he  did  not  feel  it  to  have  been  in  vain. 

'  But  it  is  at  an  end,'  said  she.  '  I  have  scarcely  seen  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  but  he  tells  me  he  is  perfectly  satisfied.' 

'  He  is  so  kind  as  to  be  satisfied,  though  you  know  I  still  can- 
not explain  about  the  large  sum  I  asked  him  for.' 

*  We  will  trust  you,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  smiling ;  *  but  I  am 
very  anxious  to  hear  how  you  came  to  an  imderstanding.' 

Guy  went  over  the  story  in  detail,  and  very  much  afiected  she 
was  to  hear  how  entirely  imfounded  had  been  the  suspicion,  and 
how  thankful  he  was  for  Mr.  Edmonstone's  forgiveness. 

*  You  had  rather  to  forgive  us!'  said  she. 

*  You  forget  how  ill  I  behaved,'  said  Guy,  colouring.  *  If  you 
knew  the  madness  of  those  first  moments  of  provocation,  you 
would  think  that  the  penance  of  a  lifetime,  instead  of  only  one 
winter,  would  scarce  have  been  sufficient.' 

'  You  would  not  say,  as  Charles  does,  that  the  suspicion  justified 
your  anger?* 

'  No,  indeed!'  He  paused  and  spoke  again.  '  Thank  Heaven, 
it  did  not  last  long;  but  the  insight  it  gave  me  into  the  imsub- 
dued  evil  about  me  was  a  fearful  thing.' 

*  But  you  conquered  it.  They  were  the  unguarded  exclama- 
tions of  the  first  shock.  Your  whole  conduct  since,  especially 
the  interview  with  Philip,  has  shown  that  your  anger  has  not 
been  abiding,  and  that  vou  have  learnt  to  subdue  it.' 

'  It  could  not  abide,  for  there  was  no  just  cause  of  offence.  Of 
course  such  a  dreadful  outburst  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard ; 
and  you  know  the  very  sight  of  Philip  is  a  warning  that  there  is 
danger  in  that  way !  I  mean,'  said  Giiy,  becoming  conscious  that 
he  had  been  very  severe, '  I  mean  that  I  know  of  old  that  I  am 
apt  to  be  worried  by  his  manner,  and  that  ought  to  make  me 
doubly  cautious.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  struck  by  the  soberer  manner  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  faults.  He  was  as  ready  to  take  full  blame,  but 
without  the  vehemence  which  he  used  to  expend  in  raving  at  him- 
self instead  of  at  the  offender.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  brought 
himself  to  the  tone  he  used  to  desire  so  earnestly. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  explain  all  to  Philip/  he  said. 
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.  ^  I  will  write  as  soon  as  possible.  Ob,  Mrs.  Edmonstone !  if  ;^ 
knew  wbat  it  is  to  be  brougbt  back  to  sucb  nnboped-for  bappineai^ 
to  sit  bere  onoe  more,  witb  you,' — ^his  voice  trembled,  and  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes, — '  to  nave  seen  her,  to  have  all  oyerlooked, 
and  return  to  all  I  bopedlast  year.  I  want  to  look  at  youallyio 
believe  that  it  is  true,'  be  finished,  smiling. 

'  Tou  botb  behaved  very  well  this  evening,'  said  she,  laughii^, 
because  she  could  do  so  better  than  anything  else  at  thai 
moment. 

*  You  both !'  murmured  Ghiy  to  himself. 

*  Ah !  little  Amy  has  been  very  good  this  winter.' 

He  answered  her  with  a  beautifm  expression  of  his  eyes,  was 
silent  a  little  while,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  candid,  expoaiiH 
lating  tone, '  But  now,  seriously,  don't  you  think  it  a  very  bad 
thing  for  her  ?' 

'  My  dear  GKiy,'  said  she,  scarcely  repressing  a  disposition  to 
laugh, '  I  told  you  last  summer  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  yov 
must  settle  the  rest  with  Amy  to-morrow.  I  hear  the  drawing 
room  beU,  which  is  a  sign  I  must  send  you  to  bed.  Good 
night !' 

'  Good  night !'  repeated  Guy,  as  he  held  her  hand.  '  It  is  ao 
lone  since  I  have  had  any  one  to  wish  me  good  night !  Good 
night,  mamma!* 

She  pressed  his  hand,  then  as  he  ran  down  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  carrying  Charles,  she,  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  crossed  the 
passage  to  see  how  it  was  with  her  little  Amy,  and  to  set  her  at 
^est  for  the  night. 

Amy's  candle  was  out,  and  she  was  in  bed,  lying  full  in  the 
^ght  of  the  Easter  moon,  which  poured  in  glorious  whiteneM 
through  her  windoW|  She  started  up  as  the  door  opened.  *  Oh, 
mamma !  how  kind  of  you  to  come !' 

*  I  can  only  stay  a  moment,  my  dear ;  your  papa  is  coming  up; 
but  I  must  just  tell  you  that  I  liave  been  having  such  a  nice  talk 
with  dear  Guy.  He  has  behaved  beautifully,  and  papa  is  quite 
satisfied.  Now,  darling,  I  hope  you  will  not  lie  awdce  all  nighty 
or  you  wont  be  fit  to  ta^  to  him  to-morrow.' 

Amy  sat  up  in  bed,  and  put  her  arms  roimdher  mother's  nedc 
'  Then  he  is  happy  again,'  she  whispered.  '  I  should  like  to  heat 
all.' 

'  He  shall  tell  you  himself  to-morrow,  my  dear.  Now,  good 
night !  you  have  beer,  a  very  good  child.  Now,  go  to  sleep,  mj 
d^  one.' 

Amy  lay  down  obedientb-.  *  Thank  you  for  coming  to  tdl  me, 
dear  mamma,'  she  said.    *  I  am  very  glad ;  good  night.' 

She  shut  her  eyes,  and  there  was  something  in  the  swee^ 
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•bedient,  placid  look  of  her  face,  as  the  white  moonlight  shone 
opon  it,  that  made  her  mother  pause  and  gaze  again  with  the 
feeling,  only  tenderer,  lefb  by  a  beautiful  poem.  Amy  looked  up 
to  see  why  she  delayed ;  she  gave  her  another  kiss,  and  lefb  her 
in  the  moonlight. 

Little  Amy's  instinct  was  to  believe  the  best,  and  do  as  she  was 
bidden,  and  there  was  a  *  quietness  and  confidence  in  the  tone  of 
her  mind  which  gave  a  sort  of  serenity  of  its  own  even  to  suspense. 
A  thankful,  happy  sensation  that  all  was  well,  mamma  said  so ; 
and  Guy  was  there,  had  taken  possession  of  her,  and  she  did 
not  agitate  herself  to  know  how  or  why,  for  mamma  had  told  her 
to  put  herself  to  sleep ;  so  she  thought  of  all  the  most  thanks* 
giving  verses  of  her  store  of  poetry,  and  before  the  moon  had 
passed  away  from  her  window,  Amabel  Edmonstone  was  wrapped 
an  a  sleep  dreamless  and  tranquil  as  an  infant's. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Hence,  bashful  cmming. 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence. 
I  am  your'wife  if  you  will  marry  me. — ^Tsxfbst. 

AMABEL  awoke  to  such  a  sense  of  relief  and  repose  that  she 
scarcely  liked  to  ask  herself  the  cause,  lest  it  might  ruffle  her 
complete  peace.  Those  words  '  all  right,'  seemed  to  be  enough 
to  assure  her  that  the  cloud  was  gone. 

Her  mother  came  in,  told  her  one  or  two  of  the  main  facts,  and 
took  her  down  under  her  wing,  only  stopping  by  the  way  for  a 
greeting  to  Charles,  who  could  not  rise  till  after  breakfast.  He 
held  her  fast,  and  gazed  up  in  her  face,  but  she  coloured  so  deeply, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  looked  so  meek  and  submissive,  that  he 
let  her  go,  and  said  nothing. 

The  breakfast  party  were  for  the  most  part  quiet,  silent,  and 
happy.  Even  Charlotte  was  hushed  by  the  subdued  feeling  of 
the  rest,  and  Mr.  Edmonstone's  hilarity,  though  replied  to  in 
turn  by  each,  failed  to  wake  them  into  mirth.  Guy  ran  up  and 
down  stairs  continually,  to  wait  upon  Charles ;  and  thus  the  con- 
versation was  always  mterrupted  as  fast  as  it  began,  so  that  the 
onl^  fact  that  came  out. was  the  cause  of  the  lateness  of  their 
arrival  yesterday.  Mr.  Edmonstone  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Guy,  like  Philip,  would  watch  for  the  right  time,  and  warn 
him ;  while  Guy,  heme  excessively  impatient,  had  been  so  much 
afraid  of  letting  himself  fidget,  as  to  have  suffered  the  right  mo- 
ment to  pass,  and  then  borne  all  the  blame« 
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*  How  you  must  have  wanted  to  play  the  Harmonious  Black- 
smith/ said  Charlotte. 

'  I  caught  myself  going  through  the  motions  twice/  said  Ghiy . 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  said  to  herself  that  he  might  contest  the 
palm  of  temper  with  Amy  even ;  the  difference  heing,  that  hers 
was  naturally  sweet,  his  a  hasty  one,  so  governed  that  the  result 
was  the  same. 

When  hreakfast  was  over,  as  they  were  rising,  Guy  made  two 
steps  towards  Amahel,  at  whom  he  had  hitherto  scarcely  looked, 
and  said,  very  low,  in  his  straightforward  way :  '  Can  I  speak  to 
you  a  little  while  P* 

Amy's  face  glowed  as  she  moved  towards  him,  and  her  mother 
said  something  ahout  the  drawing-room,  where  the  next  moment 
she  foimd  herself.  She  did  not  use  any  little  restless  arts  to  play 
with  her  emharrassment ;  she  did  not  torment  the  flowers  or  the 
chimney  ornaments,  nor  even  her  own  rings ;  she  stood  with  her 
hands  folded  and  her  head  a  little  hent  down,  like  a  pendant 
hlossom,  ready  to  listen  to  whatever  might  he  said  to  her. 

He  did  not  speak  at  first,  hut  moved  imeasily  about.  At  last 
he  came  nearer,  and  began  speaking  fast  and  nervously. 

*  Amabel,  I  want  you  to  consider — ^you  really  ought  to  think 
whether  this  is  not  a  veiy  bad  thing  for  you.' 

The  drooping  head  was  raised,  the  downcast  lids  lifbed  up,  and 
the  blue  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  at  once  confiding  az^d 
wondering.    He  proceeded — 

*  I  have  brought  you  nothing  but  unhappiness  abeady.  So  far 
as  you  have  taken  any  interest  in  me,  it  could  cause  you  only  pain, 
ana  the  more  I  thinf  of  it,  the  more  imfit  it  seems  that  one  so 
formed  for  light,  and  joy,  and  innocent  mirth,  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  darkness  that  is  round  me.  Think  well  of 
it.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  done  a  selfish  thing  by  you,  and  now,  you 
know,  you  are  not  bound.  You  are  quite  free !  No  one  knows 
anything  about  it ;  or  if  they  did,  the  blame  would  rest  entirely 
with  me.  I  would  take  care  it  should.  So  Amy,  think,  and  think 
well,  before  you  risk  your  happiness.' 

'  As  to  that,'  replied  Amy,  in  a  sofb,  low  voice,  with  such  a  look 
of  truth  in  her  clear  eyes, '  I  must  care  for  whatever  happens  to 
you,  and  I  had  rather  it  was  with  you,  than  without  you,'  she  said, 
casting  them  down  again. 

*  My  Amy ! — ^my  own ! — ^my  Yerena  1' — and  he  held  fast  one  of 
her  hands,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  sofa — 'I  had  a  feeling,  that 
so  it  might  be  through  the  very  worst,  yet  I  can  hardly  believe 
it  now.' 

*  Guy,'  said  Amy,  looking  up,  with  the  gentle  resolution  that 
had  lately  grown  on  her, '  you  must  not  take  me  for  more  than  I 
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am  worth,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  fairly.  I  did  not  speak 
last  time,  because  it  was  all  so  strange  and  so  delightful,  and  I 
had  no  time  to  think,  because  I  was  so  confused.  But  that  is  a 
long  time  ago,  and  this  has  been  a  very  sad  winter,  and  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal.  I  know,  and  you  know,  too,  that  I  am  a 
foolish  little  thing ;  I  have  been  silly  little  Amy  always ;  you  and 
Charlie  have  helped  me  to  all  the  sense  I  have,  and  I  don't  think 
I  could  ever  be  a  clever,  strong-minded  woman,  such  as  one 
admires.' 

'  Heaven  forbid !'  ejaculated  Guy ;  moved,  perhaps,  by  a  certain 
remexfibrance  of  St.  Mildred's. 

*  But,'  continued  Amy, '  I  believe  I  do  really  wish  to  be  good, 
and  I  know  you  have  hdped  me  to  wish  it  much  more,  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  learn  to  bear  things,  and  so' — out  came  some- 
thing, veiy  like  a  sunny  smile,  though  some  tears  followed — '  so  if 
you  do  like  such  a  silly  little  thing,  it  can't  be  helped,  and  we  will 
try  to  make  the  best  of  her.  Only  don't  say  any  more  about  my 
being  happier  without  you :  for  one  thing  I  am  very  sure  of,  Guy, 
I  had  rather  bear  anythmg  with  you,  than  know  you  were  bearing 
it  alone.  I  am  only  afraid  of  being  foolish  and  weak,  and  making 
things  worse  for  you.' 

'  So  much  worse !  But  still,'  he  added, '  speak  as  you  may,  my 
Amy,  I  cannot,  must  not,  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  thmk  of 
you  as  my  own,  till  you  have  heard  all.  You  ought  to  know 
what  my  temper  is  bdbre  you  risk  yourself  in  its  power.  Amy, 
my  first  thought  towards  Philip  was  nothing  short  of  miurder.' 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  how  far  entirely  he  meant  what 
he  said. 

'  The  first — not  the  second,'  she  murmured. 

'  Tes,  the  second — ^the  thud.  There  was  a  moment  when  I 
oould  have  given  my  soul  for  my  revenge !' 

*  Only  a  moment  I' 

'  Only  a  moment,  thank  Heaven !  and  I  have  not  done  quite 
80  badly  since.  I  hope  I  have  not  sufiered  quite  in  vain ;  but  if 
that  shock  could  overthrow  all  my  wonted  guards,  it  mighty 
though  I  pray  Heaven  it  may  not,  it  might  happen  again.' 

'  I  think  you  conquered  yourself  then,  and  that  you  will  again,* 
sidd  Amy. 

'  And  suppose  I  was  ever  to  be  mad  enough  to  be  angry  witii 
you?' 

Amy  smiled  outrieht  here.  'Of  course,  I  should  deserve  it; 
but  I  think  the  troiu>le  would  be  the  comforting  you  afterwards. 
Mamma  said' — she  added,  afber  a  long  silence,  during  which 
GKiy's  feeling  would  not  let  him  speak — *  mamma  said,  and  I 
ihink|  that  you  are  much  safer  and  better  with  such  a  quick 
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temper  as  yours,  because  vou  are  always  struggling  and  fighting 
with  it,  on  the  real  true  religious  ground,  than  a  person  more 
even  tempered  by  nature,  but  not  so  much  in  earnest  in  doing 
right.* 

*  Tes,  if  I  did  not  believe  myself  to  be  in  earnest  about  that,  I 
could  never  dare  to  speak  to  you  at  all.' 

'  We  will  help  each  other,'  said  Amy;  *  you  have  always  helped 
me,  long  before  we  knew  we  cared  for  each  other !' 

*  And,  Amy,  if  you  knew  how  the  thought  of  you  helped  me 
last  winter,  even  when  I  thought  I  had  forfeited  you  for  ever.' 

Their  talk  only  ceased  when,  at  one  o'clock,  Mrs.  Edmonstone^ 
who  had  pronounced  in  the  dressing-room  that  three  hours  was 
enough  for  them  at  once,  came  in,  and  asked  Guy  to  go  and  help 
to  carry  Charles  downstairs. 

He  went,  and  Amy  nestled  up  to  her  mother,  raising  her  face 
to  be  kissed. 

'It  is  very  nice!'  she  whispered;  and  then  arranged  her 
brother*s  sofa,  as  she  heard  his  progress  downstairs  beginning. 
He  was  so  light  and  thin  as  to  be  veiy  easily  carried,  and  was 
brought  in  between  GKiy  and  one  of  the  servants.  When  he  was 
settled  on  the  sofa,  he  began  thus, — '  There  was  a  grand  oppor> 
tunity  lost  last  winter.  I  was  continually  rehearsing  the  scene, 
and  thinking  what  waste  it  was  to  go  through  such  a  variety  of 
torture  without  the  dignity  of  danger.  If  I  could  but  have  got 
up  ever  so  small  an  alarm,  I  would  have  conjured  my  father  to 
send  for  Guy,  entreated  pathetically  that  the  reconciliation  might 
be  effected,  and  have  drawn  my  last  breath  clasping  their  hands^ 
thus !    The  curtain  falls !' 

He  made  a  feint  of  joining  their  hands,  put  his  head  back,  and 
shut  his  eyes  with  an  air  and  a  grace  that  put  Charlotte  into  an 
ecstasy,  and  made  even  Amy  laugh,  as  she  quitted  the  roomi 
blushing. 

'But  if  it  had  been  your  last  breath,'  said  Charlotte,  'yoa 
would  not  have  been  much  the  wiser.' 

'  I  would  have  come  to  liie  again  in  time  to  enjoy  the  coi^  de 
thtdtre.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  trjring  an  overdose  of  opium; 
but  I  thought  Br.  Mayeme  would  have  found  me  out.  I  tell 
vou,  because  it  is  fair  I  should  have  the  credit ;  for,  Guy,  if  yoo 
Knew  what  she  was  to  me  all  the  winter,  you  would  perceive  mj 
superhuman  generosity  in  not  receiving  you  as  my  greatest 
enemy.' 

'  I  shall  soon  cease  to  be  surprised  at  any  superhuman  goie- 
rosity,'  said  Guy.  *  But  how  thin  you  are,  Charlie ;  you  are  a 
very  feather  to  cany ;  I  had  no  notion  it  had  been  such  a  sevsie 
business.' 
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'Most  uncommon!'  said  Charles,  shaking  hiB  head,  with  ft 
mock  solemnity. 

'  It  was  the  worst  of  all,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  *  six  weeks  of 
constant  pain.' 

*  How  very  sorry  Philip  must  have  been  !*  exclaimed  Quy. 
'  Philip  ?'  said  Charlotte. 

*  Why,  was  it  not  owing  to  him  ?  Surely,  your  father  told  me 
so.    Did  not  he  let  you  fall  on  the  stairs  P' 

'My  dear  father!'  exclaimed  Charles,  laughing;  'every  dis- 
aster that  happens  for  the  next  twelvemonth  will  be  imputed  to 
Philip.' 

*  How  was  it,  then  ?*  said  Guy. 

'  The  fact  was  this,'  said  Charles ;  '  it  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
persecution  of  you,  and  I  was  obliged  to  let  Philip  drag  me  up« 
stairs,  because  I  was  in  a  hurry.  He  took  the  opportunity  of 
giving  me  some  impertinent  advice  which  I  could  not  stand.  I 
let  go  his  arm,  forgetting  what  a  dependent  mortal  I  am,  and 
down  I  should  assuredly  have  gone,  if  he  had  not  caught  me,  and 
carried  me  off,  as  a  fox  does  a  goose.  So  it  was  his  rault,  as  one 
may  say,  in  a  moral,  though  not  in  a  physical  sense.' 

*'  Then,  said  his  mother, '  you  do  think  your  illness  was  owing 
to  that  accident  ?' 

'  I  suppose  the  damage  was  brewing,  and  that  the  shake 
brought  it  into  an  active  state.  There's  a  medical  opinion  for 
you !' 

*  Well,  I  never  knew  what  you  thought  of  it  before,'  said  Mrs. 
Edmonstone. 

*  Why,  when  I  had  a  condor  to  pick  on  Guy's  account  with 
Philip,  I  was  not  going  to  pick  a  crow  on  my  own,'  said  Charles. 

'Oh!  is  luncheon  ready;  and  you  all  going?  I  never  see 
anybody  now.  I  want  the  story  of  the  shipwreck,  though,  of 
course,  Ben  What's-his-name  was  the  hero,  and  Sir  Guy  Morville 
not  a  bit  of  it.' 

Laura  wanted  to  walk  to  East  Hill,  and  the  other  young  people 
agreed  to  go  thither,  too. 

'  It  will  be  nice  to  go  to  church  there  to-day,'  said  Amy,  in  a 
half  whisper,  heard  omy  by  Guy,  and  answered  by  a  look  that 
showed  how  well  he  understood  and  sympathized. 

'  Another  thing,'  said  Amy,  colouring  a  good  deal ;  '  shall  you 
mind  my  telling  Maiy  P  I  behaved  sq  odSy  last  night,  and  she 
was  so  kind  to  me  that  I  think  I  ought.' 

Mary  had  seen  enough  last  night  to  be  very  curious  to-day, 
though  hardly  expecting  her  curiosity  to  be  gratified.  However, 
as  she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet  for  church,  she  looked  out  of 
her  window,  and  saw  the  four  coming  across  the  fields  fiK>m 
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HoLywell.  Guy  and  Amy  did  not  walk  into  the  village  ann*iii« 
arm ;  but,  as  they  came  under  the  church  porch,  Guy,  unseen  hy 
all,  held  out  his  hand,  sought  hers,  and,  for  one  moment,  pressed 
it  fervently.    Amy  knew  he  felt  this  like  their  betrothal. 

Afber  the  service,  they  stood  talking  with  Mr.  Boss  and  Mary, 
for  some  little  time.  Amy  held  apart,  and  Mary  saw  how  it 
was.  As  they  were  about  to  turn  homewards,  Amy  said  quickly, 
*  Come  and  walk  a  little  way  home  with  me.' 

She  went  on  with  Mary  before  the  rest ;  and  when  out  of  sight 
of  them  all,  said, '  Mary !'  and  then  stopped  short. 

*  I  guess  something,  Amy,'  said  Mary. 

*  Don't  tell  any  one  but  Mr.  Ross.' 

*  Then  I  have  guessed  right.  My  dear  little  Amy,  I  am  veiy 
glad !  So  that  was  the  reason  you  flew  out  of  the  room  last 
evening,  and  looked  so  bright  and  glowing !' 

'  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  ask  no  questions !' 

^I  don't  think  I  need  ask  any  now.  Amy;  for  I  see  in  your 
&ce  how  right  and  happy  it  all  is.' 

'  I  can't  tell  you  aU,  Mary,  but  I  must  one  thing, — ^that  the 
whole  terrible  story  arose  from  his  helping  a  person  in  distresa. 
I  like  you  to  know  that.' 

'  Papa  was  always  sure  that  he  had  not  been  to  blame,'  said 
Mary. 

'  Yes ;  so  Charlie  told  me,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  wanted  you 
to  know.' 

'  Then,  Amy,  something  of  this  had  begxm  last  summer  p* 

'  Yes ;  but  not  as  it  is  now.    I  did  not  half  know  what  it 
then.' 

'  Poor  dear  little  Amy,'  said  Maiy ;  '  what  a  very  sad 
it  must  have  been  for  you !' 

'Oh,  very!'  said  Amy;  'but  it  was  worse  for  him,  becaoae 
he  was  quite  alone;  and  here  every  one  was  so  kind  to  me. 
Mamma  and  Laura,  and  poor  Charlie,  through  all  his  illness  and 
pain,  he  was  so  very  kind.  And  do  you  know,  Mary,  now  it  is 
all  over,  I  am  very  glad  of  this  dismal  time ;  for  I  think  that  it 
has  taught  me  how  to  bear  things  better.' 

She  looked  very  happy.  Yet  it  struck  Mary  that  it  was 
strange  to  hear  that  the  first  thought  of  a  newly-betrothed 
maiden  was  how  to  brace  herself  in  endurance.  She  wondered, 
however,  whether  it  was  not  a  more  truly  happy  and  safe  frame 
than  that  of  most  girls,  looking  forward  to  a  life  of  undouded 
happiness,  such  as  could  never  be  realized.  At  least,  so  it  stnick 
M.ory,  though  she  owned  to  herself  that  her  experience  of  lovera 
was  limited. 

Mary  walked  with  Amy  almost  to  the  borders  of  HoUywdl- 
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garden ;  and  when  the  rest  came  up  with  them,  though  no  word 
passed,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cong^tulation  in  her  warm 
shake  of  Guy's  hand,  and  no  lack  of  reply  in  his  proud  smile  and 
reddening  cheek.  Charlotte  could  not  help  turning  and  going 
back  with  her  a  little  way,  to  say,  *  Are  not  you  delighted,  Mary? 
Is  not  Amy  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  ?  And  you  don't 
know,  for  it  is  a  secret,  and  I  know  it,  how  very  noble  Guy  hLS 
been,  while  they  would  suspect  him.' 

*  I  am  very,  veiy  glad,  indeed !    It  is  everything  delightful.' 

*  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life,'  said  Charlotte  ;  *  nor  Charlie, 
either.  Only  think  of  having  Guy  for  our  brother ;  and  he  is 
going  to  send  for  Bustle  to-morrow.' 

Mary  laughed,  and  parted  with  Charlotte,  speculating  on  the 
cause  of  Laura's  graver  looks.  Were  they  caused  bv  the  fear  of 
losing  her  sister,  or  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  Guy  r 

That  evening,  how  happy  was  the  party  at  HoUywell,  when 
Charles  put  Guy  through  a  cross-examination  on  the  shipwreck, 
from  the  first  puff  of  wind  to  the  last  drop  of  rain ;  and  Guy 
submitted  very  patiently,  since  he  was  allowed  the  solace  of 
praising  his  Kedclyfie  fishermen. 

Indeed,  this  time  was  full  of  tranquil,  serene  happiness.  It 
was  like  the  lovely  weather  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  spring, 
and  then  but  rarely,  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  intensefy 
blue, — ^the  sunshine  one  glow  of  clearness  without  burning, — not 
a  breath  of  wind  checks  the  silent  growth  of  the  expanding  buds 
of  light  exquisite  green.  Such  days  as  these  shone  on  Guy  and 
Amabel,  looking  little  to  the  future,  or  if  they  did  so  at  all,  with 
a  grave,  peaceful  awe,  reposing  in  the  present,  and  resuming  old 
habit, — singing,  reading,  gardening,  walking  as  of  old,  and  that 
intercourse  with  each  other  that  was  so  much  more  than  ever 
before. 

It  was  more,  but  it  was  not  quite  the  same ;  for  Guy  was  a 
very  chivalrous  lover ;  the  polish  and  courtesy  that  sat  so  well 
on  his  frank,  truthful  manners,  were  even  more  remarkable  in  his 
courtship.  His  ways  with  Amy  had  less  of  easy  familiarity  than 
in  the  time  of  their  brother-and-sister-like  intimacy,  so  that  a 
stranger  might  have  imagined  her  wooed,  not  won.  It  was  as 
if  he  hardly  dared  to  believe  that  she  could  really  be  his  own, 
and  treated  her  with  a  sort  of  reverential  love  and  gentleness, 
while  she  looked  up  to  him  with  ever-increasing  honour.  She 
was  better  able  to  understand  him  now  than  in  her  more 
childish  days  last  simimer ;  and  she  did  not  merely  see,  as  before, 
that  she  was  looking  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  mystery.  He  had, 
at  the  same  time,  grown  in  character ;  his  excitability  and  over- 
sensitiveness  seemed  to  have  been  smoothed  away,  and  to  have 
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^ven  place  to  a  calmness  of  tone,  that  was  bj  no  means  ini* 
passibility. 

When  alone  with  Amy,  he  was  generally  very  grave,  oflett 
silent  and  meditative,  or  else  their  talk  was  deep  and  serious ; 
and  even  with  the  family  he  was  less  merry  and  more  thoughtful 
than  of  old,  though  very  bright  and  animated,  and  showing  lull, 
free  affection  to  them  all,  as  entirely  accepted  and  owned  as  one 
of  them. 

So,  indeed,  he  was.  Mr.  Edmonstone,  with  his  intense  delight 
in  lovers,  patronized  them,  and  made  common-place  jokes,  which 
they  soon  learnt  to  bear  without  much  discomposure.  Mrs;^ 
Edmonfitone  was  all  that  her  constant  appellation  of  '  mamma* 
betokened,  delighting  in  Guy's  having  learnt  to  call  her  so. 
Charles  enjoyed  the  restoration  of  his  ii-iend,  the  sight  of  Aiaj*B 
happiness,  and  the  victory  over  Philip,  and  was  growing  better 
every  day.  Charlotte  was  supremely  happy,  watching  the  first 
love  affair  ever  conducted  in  her  sight,  and  little  less  so  in  the 
return  of  Bustle,  who  resumed  his  old  habits  as  regularly  as  if 
he  had  only  lefb  HoUywell  yesterday. 

Laura  alone  was  unhappy.  She  did  not  understand  her  own 
feelings ;  but  sad  at  heart  she  was,  with  only  one  who  could 
sympathize  with  her,  and  he  far  away,  and  the  current  of  feefing' 
setting  against  him.  She  could  not  conceal  her  depression,  an3 
was  obliged  to  allow  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  gnef  that  one 
sister  must  feel  in  parting  with  another ;  and  as  her  compassion 
for  her  little  Amy,  coupled  with  her  dread  of  her  latent  j^oiisy, 
made  her  particularly  tender  and  affectionate,  it  gave  even  more 
probability  to  the  supposition.  This  made  Ghiy,  who  felt  as  if 
he  was  committing  a  robbery  on  them  all,  particularly  kind  to 
her,  as  if  he  wished  to  atone  for  the  injury  of  taking  awaj  her 
sister ;  and  his  kindness  gave  her  additional  pain  at  entertaining 
such  hard  thoughts  of  him. 

How  false  she  felt  when  she  was  pitied !  and  how  she  hated 
the  congratulations,  of  which  she  had  the  full  share!  Sha 
thought,  however,  that  she  should  be  able  to  rejoice  when  she 
had  heard  Philip's  opinion ;  and  how  delightful  it  would  be  for 
him  to  declare  himself  satisfied  with  Guy's  exculpation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

I  forgave  thee  all  the  blame, 

I  coiud  not  forgave  the  praise— TmvTBOV. 

*  TF  ever  there  was  a  meddlesome  coxcomb  on  this  earth !' 

X  Such  was  the  exclamation  that  greeted  the  ears  of  Guy  as 
he  supported  Charles  into  the  breakhist-room ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Edmonstone  tossed  a  letter  into  Ghiy's  plate,  saying, — 

*  There's  something  for  you  to  read.' 

Guy  began ;  his  lips  were  tightly  pressed  together ;  his  brows 
made  one  black  line  across  his  forehead,  and  his  eye  sparkled 
even  through  his  bent-down  eyelashes ;  but  this  lasted  only  a 
few  moments ;  the  forehead  smoothed  again,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  deliberate  restraint  and  force  upon  himself,  which  had  so 
much  power,  that  no  one  spoke  till  he  had  finished,  folded  it  up 
with  a  sort  of  extra  care,  and  rr)tumed  it,  only  saying, — 

'  You  should  not  show  one  such  letters,  Mr.  Edmonstone.' 

*  Does  not  it  beat  everythiog  ?'  cried  Mr.  Edmonstone.  *  If 
that  is  not  impertinence,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is !  But 
he  has  played  my  Lord  Paramount  rather  too  long,  as  I  can  tell 
him!  I  ask  his  consent,  forsooth!  Probation,  indeed!  You 
might  marry  her  to-morrow,  and  welcome.  There,  g^ve  it  to 
mamma.  See  if  she  does  not  say  the  same.  Mere  spite  and 
malice  all  along.' 

Poor  Laura  I  would  no  one  refute  such  cruel  injustice  p  Yes, 
Guy  spoke,  eagerly,— 

*  No  no  ;  that  it  never  was.  He  was  quite  right  under  his 
beUef.' 

*  Don't  tell  me!  Not  a  word  in  his  favour  will  I  hear!' 
stormed  on  Mr.  Edmonstone.     '  Mere  envy  and  ill-will.' 

'  I  always  told  him  so,'  said  Charles.     '  Pure  malignity  I' 
'Nonsense,  Charlie!'  said  Guy,  sharply;  'there  is  no  such 
thing  about  him.' 

*  Come,  Ghiy,  I  can't  stand  this,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone.  '  I 
wont  have  him  defended ;  I  never  thought  to  be  so  deceived  *, 
but  you  all  worshipped  the  boy  as  if  every  word  that  came  out 
of  his  mouth  was  Gospel  truth,  and  you've  set  him  up  till  he 
would  not  condescend  to  take  an  advice  of  his  own  father,  who 
little  thought  what  an  upstart  sprig  he  was  rearing;  but  I 
tell  him  he  has  come  to  the  wrong  shop  for  domineering— eh, 
mamma?' 
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*  Well  !*  cried  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  who  had  read  till  near  the 
end  with  tolerable  equanimity;  '  this  really  is  too  bad !' 

<  Mammft  and  all !  thought  poor  Laura,  while  her  mother  con* 
tinned, — *  It  is  wilful  prejudice,  to  say  the  least, — I  never  could 
have  believed  him  capable  of  it !' 

Charles  next  had  the  letter,  and  was  commenting  on  it  in  a 
style  of  mingled  sarcasm  and  ^iry;  while  Laura  longed  to  see 
it  justify  itself,  as  she  was  sure  it  would. 

*  Read  it,  all  of  you — every  bit,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  'that 
you  may  see  this  paragon  of  yours !' 

*  I  had  rather  not,'  said  Amy,  shrinking  as  it  came  towards 
her. 

*  I  should  like  you  to  do  so,  if  you  don't  dislike  it  very  much,* 
said  Guy. 

She  r^ad  in  silence ;  and  then  came  the  turn  of  Laura,  who 
marvelled  at  the  general  injustice  as  she  read. 

Gobs,  April  8th. 

Mr  DEAS  Ukcle, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  com- 
munication of  your  intention  with  r^ard  to  Amabel ;  but, 
indeed,  I  must  say  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  that  you  should 
have  so  hastily  resolved  on  so  important  a  step,  and  have  been 
satis  &ed  with  so  incomplete  an  explanation  of  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  show  that  Giro's 
character  was  yet  quite  unsettled,  and  his  conduct  such  as  to 
create  considerable  apprehension  that  he  was  habitually  extremely 
imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs.  How  much  more  imfit,  therefore,  to  have  the  happiness 
of  another  intrusted  to  him  ?  I  believe — indeed,  I  understood 
you  to  have  declared  to  me  that  you  were  resolved  never  to 
allow  the  engagement  to  be  renewed,  imless  he  should,  with  the 
deference  which  is  only  due  to  you  as  his  guardian,  consent  to 
dear  up  the  mystery  with  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  invest  all 
his  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  this,  it  appears,  he  refuses,  as  he 
persists  in  denying  all  explanation  of  his  demand  for  that  laige 
sum  of  money.  As  to  the  cheque,  which  certainly  was  applied 
to  discreditable  uses,  though  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  suppose 
that  Gnj  was  in  collusion  with  his  imcle,  yet  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  Dixon,  not  being  a  very  scrupulous  person, 
may,  on  hearing  of  the  difficulties  in  which  his  nephew  has  been 
placed,  come  forward  to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment,  in 
the  hope  of  further  profit,  by  thus  establishing  a  claim  on  his 
gratitude.  Li  fact,  this  proof  of  secretly  renewed  intercourse 
with  Dixon  rather  tends  to  increase  the  presumption  that  there  is 
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soxnetliiBg  wrong.  I  am  not  writing  this  in  the  expectation  that 
the  connexion  anould  be  entirely  broken  off,  for  that,  indeed, 
would  be  out  of  the  question  as  things  stand  at  present ;  but 
for  my  little  cousin's  sake,  as  well  as  his  own,  I  entreat  of  you 
to  pause.  They  are  both  extremely  young — so  young,  that  if 
there  was  no  other  ground,  many  persons  would  think  it  advis- 
able to  wait  a  few  years ;  and  why  not  wait  until  the  time  fixed 
by  his  grandfather  for  his  coming  into  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty ?  If  the  character  of  his  attachment  to  Amabel  is  firm 
and  true,  the  probation  may  be  of  infinite  service  to  him,  as 
keeping  before  nim,  during  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life, 
a  powerful  motive  for  restraining  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his 
disposition;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  should  prove  to 
have  been  a  mere  passing  fancy  for  the  first  young  lady  into 
whose  society  he  has  been  thrown  on  terms  cif  easy  familiar 
intercourse,  you  will  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
your  care  and  caution  have  preserved  your  daughter  from  a  life 
of  misery.  My  opinion  has  never  altered  respecting  him ;  that 
he  is  brave  and  generous,  with  good  feelings  and  impulses, 
manners  peculiarly  attractive,  and  altogether  a  character  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  affection,  but  impetuous  and  unsteady,  easily  led 
into  temptation,  yet  obstinate  in  reserve,  and  his  temper  of 
imchecked  violence.  I  wish  him  happiness  of  every  kind ;  and, 
as  you  well  know,  would  do  my  utmost  for  his  welfare ;  but  my 
affection  for  your  whole  family,  and  my  own  conscientious  con- 
viction, make  me  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  this  remonstrance, 
which  I  hope  will  be  regarded  as  by  no  means  the  result  of  any 
ill-will,  but  simplv  of  a  sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  all  parties, 
such  as  can  only  be  evinced  by  plain  speaking. 

Yours  affectionately, 

P.  MOBYILIiE. 

All  the  time  Laura  was  reading,  Guy  was  defending  Philip 
against  the  exaggerated  abuse  that  Mr.  Edmonstone  and  Charles 
were  pouring  out,  till  at  last,  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  getting  out  of 
patience,  said, — 

*  My  dear  Guy,  if  we  did  not  know  you  so  well,  we  should 
almost  accuse  you  of  affectation.' 

'  Then  I  shall  go  away,'  said  Guy,  laughing  as  he  rose.  *  Can 
you  come  out  with  me  ?'  said  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  leaning  over  the 
back  of  Amy's  chair. 

'No;  wait  a  bit/  interposed  Mr.  Edmonstone;  'don't  take 
her  out,  or  you  wont  be  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  before  I  write  my  letter,  and  go  to  the  Union 
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Meeting.  I  want  to  tell  Master  Philip,  on  the  spot,  that  the 
day  is  fixed,  and  we  snap  our  fingers  at  him  and  his  probation. 
Wait  till  twenty-five !     I  daresay !' 

At  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you/  the  ladies  had  made  the  first 
move  towards  departure,  but  they  were  not  out  of  hearing  at 
the  conclusion.  Guy  looked  after  Amy,  but  she  would  not  look 
round,  and  Charles  lay  twisting  Bustle's  curls  round  his  fingers, 
and  smiling  to  himself  at  the  manner  in  which  the  letter  was 
working  by  contraries.  The  overthrow  of  Philip's  influence  was 
a  great  iriumph  for  him,  apart  firom  the  way  in  which  it  afiected 
his  friend  and  his  sister. 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  disappointed  that  Guy  would  not  set 
about  fixing  the  day,  in  time  for  him  to  announce  it  in  a  letter 
to  be  written  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Guy  said,  he  had  not 
begun  on  the  subject  with  Amy,  and  it  would  never  do  to  hurry 
her.  Indeed,  it  was  a  new  light  to  himself  that  Mr.  Edmon* 
stone  would  like  it  to  take  place  so  soon. 

*  Pray,  when  did  you  think  it  was  to  be  ?'  said  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone. *  Upon  my  word,  I  never  in  all  my  days  saw  a  lover  like 
you,  Guy  I* 

*  I  was  too  happy  to  think  about  the  future ;  besides,  I  did 
not  know  whether  you  had  sufiicient  confidence  in  me.' 

'  Confidence,  nonsense !  I  tell  you  if  I  had  a  dozen  daughters, 
I  would  trust  them  all  to  you.' 

Guy  smiled,  and  was  infected  by  Charles's  burst  of  laughing, 
but  Mr.  Edmonstone  went  on  unheeding — *I  have  the  most 
absolute  confidence  in  you !  I  am  going  to  write  to  Philip  this 
minute,  to  tell  him  he  has  played  three-tailed  Bashaw  rather 
too  long.  I  shall  tell  him  it  is  to  be  very  soon,  at  any  rate ; 
and  that  if  he  wishes  to  see  how  I  value  his  pragmatical  advice, 
he  may  come  and  dance  at  the  wedding.  I  declare,  your  mamma 
and  that  colonel  of  his  have  perfectly  spoilt  him  with  their 
flattery !  I  knew  what  would  come  of  it ;  you  all  would  make 
a  prodigy  of  him,  till  he  is  so  puffed  up,  that  he  entirely  forgets 
who  he  is !' 

*  Not  I,*  said  Charles ;  *  that  can't  be  laid  to  my  door.* 

*  But  I'll  write  him  such  a  letter  this  instant  as  shall  make 
him  remember  what  he  is,  and  show  him  who  he  has  to  deal 
with.     Eh,  CharUe  ?' 

'  Don't  you  think,'  said  Guy,  preparing  to  go, '  that  it  might 
be  better  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  till  we  see  our  way  dearer,  and 
are  a  little  cooler  ?' 

*  I  tell  you,  Guy,  there  is  no  one  that  puts  me  out  of  patienoe 
now,  but  yourself  You  are  as  bad  as  Philip  himselfl  Goolf 
I  am  coolness  itself^  all  but  what's  proper  spirit  for  a  man  to 
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show  when  his  family  is  afironted,  aud  himself  dictated  to,  by  a 
meddling  young  jackanapes.     I'll  serve  him  out  properly !' 

A  message  called  him  away.  Guy  stood  looking  perplexed 
and  sorrow^. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Charles,  '  I'll  take  care  the  letter  is  mode- 
rate. Besides,  it  is  only  Philip,  and  he  knows  that  letter- 
writing  is  not  his  forte.' 

'  I  am  afraid  things  will  he  said  in  irritation,  which  vou  will 
both  regret.     There  are  justice  and  reason  in  the  letter. 

'  There  shall  be  more  in  the  answer,  as  you  will  see.' 

*  No,  I  will  not  see.  It  is  Mr.  Edmonstone's  concern,  not 
mine.  I  am  the  last  person  who  should  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.' 

<  Just  what  the  individual  in  question  would  not  have  said.' 

*  Would  you  do  one  thing  to  oblige  me,  Charlie  ?* 

'  Anything  but  not  speaMne  my  mind  to,  or  of,  the  captain.* 

*  That  is  the  very  thing,  unluckily.  Try  to  get  the  answer  put 
off  till  to-morrow,  and  that  will  give  time  to  look  at  this  letter 
candidly.' 

'  All  the  candour  in  the  world  will  not  make  me  think  other- 
wise than  that  he  is  disappointed  at  being  no  longer  able  to 
make  us  the  puppets  of  his  malevolence.  Don't  answer,  or  if 
you  do,  tell  me  what  you  say  in  favour  of  that  deUcate  insinua- 
tion of  his.' 

Guy  made  a  step  towards  the  window,  and  a  step  back  agam. 

*  'Tis  not  fair  to  ask  such  questions,'  he  repUed,  after  a  moment. 

*  It  is  throwing  oil  on  the  fire.  I  was  trying  to  forget  it.  He 
neither  knows  my  imcle  nor  the  circumstances.' 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  there  is  a  point  on  which  you  can't  even 
pretend  to  stand  up  for  him,  or  I  should  have  thought  you  crazed 
with  Quixotism.  JBut  I  am  keeping  you  when  you  want  to  bo 
off  to  Amy.  Never  mind  Mr.  Beady-to-halt ;  I  shall  wait  till 
my  father  comes  back.    If  you  want  the  letter  put  off,  you  had 

better  give  some  hopes  of Oh!  he  is  gone,  and  disinterested 

advice  it  is  of  mine,  for  what  is  to  become  of  me  without  Amy 
remains  to  bo  proved.    Laura,  poor  thing,  looks  like  Patience  oa 


prudence,  unless  he  thought  it  ^  toute  ipreuve.  I  wonder  what 
came  to  pass  last  autumn,  when  I  was  ill,  and  mamma's  head 
full  of  me.  He  may  not  intend  it,  and  she  may  not  know  it,  but 
I  would  by  no  means  answer  for  Cupid's  being  guiltless  of  that 
harassed  look  she  has  liad  ever  since  that  ball-going  su^^ner• 
Oh!  there  go  that  pretty  study.  Amy  and  her  true  knight.    Aa, 
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to  0\\y%  ho  it  more  in(^omprehensible  than  ever ;  yet  there  is  no 
AtxiitUiig  obeying  him,  on  the  principle  on  which  that  child  in  the 
*  MtMtrlaiid  cottage'  said  she  should  obey  Don  Quixote.' 

S(»  when  his  father  came  in,  Charles  wiled  him  into  deferring 
ilu*  loiter  till  the  next  day,  by  giving  him  an  indistinct  hope  that 
Miuiu  notion,  when  the  marriage  would  be,  might  be  amved  at 
by  that  time.  He  consented  the  more  readily,  because  he  was 
in  haste  to  investigate  a  complaint  that  had  just  been  made  of 
the  union  doctor;  but  his  last  words  to  his  wife  and  son  before 
bo  went,  were — *0f  course,  they  must  marry  directly;  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  to  wait  for.  Live  at  Bedclyffe  alone?  Not  to 
be  thought  of.  No ;  I'll  see  little  Amy  my  Lady  Morville,  before 
Philip  goes  abroad,  if  only  to  show  him  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
dictated  to.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  sighed ;  but  when  he  was  gone,  she  agreed 
with  Charles  that  there  was  nothing  to  wait  for,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  Guy  to  take  his  wSe  at  once  with  him,  when 
he  settled  at  Kedclyffe.  So  it  must  be  whenever  Amy  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  it;  and  thereupon  they  made  plans  for 
future  meetings,  Charles  announcing  that  the  Fiince  of  the  Black 
Isles  would  become  locomotive,  and  Charlotte  forming  grand 
designs  upon  Shag  Island. 

In  the  meantime,  Ghiy  and  Amy  were  walking  in  the  path 
through  the  wood,  where  he  began:  '  I  would  not  have  asked 

Jou  to  do  anything  so  unpleasant  as  reading  that  letter,  but 
thought  you  ought  to  consider  of  it.' 

'  It  was  just  like  himself!  How  could  he  P'  said  Amy,  indig- 
nantly. 

'  I  wonder  whether  he  will  ever  see  his  own  harshness  p'  said 
Guy.  '  It  is  veiT  strange,  that  with  ajl  his  excellence  and  real 
kindness,  there  should  be  some  distortion  in  his  view  of  all  that 
concerns  me.     I  cannot  understand  it.' 

*  You  must  let  me  call  it  prejudice,  Guy,  in  spite  of  your  pro- 
test.    It  is  a  relief  to  say  something  agamst  him.' 

'Amy,  don't  be  venomous!'  said  Ghiy,  in  a  playful  tone  of 
reproach. 

'  Yes;  but  you  know  it  is  not  me  whom  he  has  been  abusing/ 

*  Well,'  said  Guy,  musingly,  *  I  suppose  it  is  right  there  should 
be  this  cloud,  or  it  would  be  too  bright  for  earth.  It  has  been 
one  of  my  chief  wishes  to  have  things  straight  with  Philip,  ever 
•ince  the  time  he  stayed  at  Kedclyffe,  as  a  boy.  I  saw  his 
saperioritv-  then;  but  it  fi:etted  me,  and  I  never  could  make 
ft  oompamon  of  him.    Ever  since,  I  have  looked  to  his  approval 

one  of  the  best  things  to  be  won.    It  shows  his  ascendancy 
diaracter;  yet,  do  what  I  will,  the  mist  has  gone  on  thicken* 
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ing  between  us;  and  witli  reason,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
give  him  the  confidence  he  required,  and  his  conduct  about  my 
uncle  has  so  tried  my  patience,  that  I  never  have  been  quite  sure 
whether  I  ought  to  avoid  him  or  not.' 

*  And  now  you  are  the  only  person  who  will  speak  for  him. 
I  don't  wonder  papa  is  provoked  with  you,'  said  she,  pretending 
to  be  wilful.  '  I  only  hope  you  don't  want  to  make  me  do  the 
same.  I  could  bear  anything  better  than  his  old  saying  about 
your  attractive  manners  and  good  impulses,  and  his  opinion  that 
has  never  altered.  O  Guy,  he  is  the  most  provoking  person  in 
all  the  world.  Don't  try  to  make  me  admire  him,  nor  be  sony 
for  him.' 

*  Not  when  you  remember  how  he  was  looked  on  here  ?  and 
how,  without  doing  anything  worthy  of  blame,  nay,  from  his 
acting  unsparingly,  as  he  thought  right,  every  one  has  turned 
against  him?  even  mamma,  who  used  to  be  so  fond  of  him p' 

*  Not  Laura.' 

'  No,  not  Laura,  and  I  am  thankful  to  her  for  it;  for  all  this 
makes  me  feel  as  if  1  had  supplanted  him.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  yes,  it  is  like  you;  but  don't  ask  me  to  feel  that 
yet,'  said  Amy,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
tell  you  what  you  wont  like  to  hear,  about  his  tone  of  triumph 
that  terrible  time  last  year.  It  was  so  very  different,  I  don't 
think  I  could  ever  forgive  him,  if  it  had  not  made  me  so  mise- 
rable too.' 

Guy  pressed  her  arm.  'Yes;  but  he  thought  himself  right. 
He  meant  to  do  the  kindest  thing  by  vou,'  said  he,  so  entirely 
without  effort,  that  no  one  could  doubt  it  came  straight  from  his 
heart.  '  So  he  thinks  still,  Amy;  there  is  fairness,  justice,  good 
sense  in  his  letter,  and  we  must  not  blind  our  eyes  to  it,  though 
there  is  injustice,  at  least,  harshness.  I  did  fall  ^regiously  in 
my  first  trial.' 

*FaU!' 

*  In  temper.' 
'Oh!' 

'  And,  Amy,  I  wanted  to  ask  what  you  think  about  the  /bur 
years  he  speaks  of.  Do  you  think,  as  he  says,  my  habits  might 
be  more  fiied,  and  altogether  you  might  have  more  confidence?' 

'  I  don't  look  on  you  quite  as  he  does  now,'  said  Amy,  with 
H,  very  pretty  smile.  *  Do  you  think  his  opinion  of  you  will 
ever  alter?' 

^  But  what  do  you  think?  Is  there  not  some  reason  in  what 
he  says  ?' 

'  The  only  use  I  can  see  is,  that  perhaps  T  should  be  wiser  at 
twenty-four,  and  fitter  to  take  care  of  such  a  great  house;  but 
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then  you  liave  been  always  helping  me  to  grow  wiser,  and  I  am 
not  much  afraid  but  that  you  will  be  patient  with  me.  Indeed, 
Guy,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  thing  I  ought  to  say/  she 
added,  blushing, '  but  I  think  it  would  be  dismal  for  you  to  go 
and  live  all  alone  at  Eedclyffe.' 

*  Honestly,  Amy,'  repHed  he,  after  a  little  pause,  *  if  yon  fed 
■0,  and  your  father  approves,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  better  to 
wait.  I  know  your  presence  is  a  safeguard,  and  if  the  right 
motives  did  not  suffice  to  keep  me  straight,  and  T  was  only  appa- 
rently so  from  hopes  of  you,  why  then  I  should  be  so  utterly 
ffood  for  nothing  at  the  bottom,  if  not  on  the  siuface,  that  you 
had  better  have  nothing  to  say  to  me.' 

Amy  laughed  incredulously. 

*  That  being  settled,'  proceeded  Guy,  *  did  you  hear  what  your 
^Either  said  as  you  left  the  breakfast-room?' 

She  coloured  all  over,  and  there  was  silence.  '  What  did  you 
answer?'  said  she,  at  length. 

'  I  said,  whatever  happened,  you  must  not  be  taken  by  surprise 
in  having  to  decide  quickly.  Do  you  wish  to  have  time  to 
think?  I'll  go  in  and  leave  you  to  consider,  if  you  like.' 

*  I  only  want  to  know  what  you  wish,'  said  Amy,  not  parting 
with  his  arm. 

'  I  had  rather  you  did  just  aj9  stdts  you  best.  Of  course,  yoa 
know  what  my  wish  must  be.' 

Amy  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence.  '  Very  well,'  said  she^ 
presently,  *  I  think  you  and  mamma  had  better  settle  it.  The 
worst' — she  had  tears  in  her  eyes — *'  the  going  away — Mamma — 
Charlie — all  that  will  be  as  bad  at  one  time  as  at  another.'  The 
tears  flowed  faster.    '  It  had  better  be  as  you  all  like  best.' 

*  0  Amy !  I  wonder  at  myself  for  daring  to  ask  you  to  exchange 
your  brignt  cheerful  home  for  my  gloomy  old  house.' 

*  No,  your  home,'  said  Amy,  softly. 

^  I  used  to  wonder  why  it  was  called  gloomy;  but  it  will  be  so 
no  more  when  you  are  there.  Yet  there  is  a  shadow  hanging 
over  it,  which  makes  it  sometimes  seem  too  strange  that  you  and 
it  should  bo  brought  together.' 

*  1  have  read  somewhere  that  there  is  no  real  gloom  bet  whtt 
people  raise  for  themselves.' 

*  True.  Gloom  is  in  sin,  not  sorrow.  Yes,  there  would  be  no 
comfort  if  I  were  not  sure  that  if  aught  of  grief  or  pain  should 
come  to  you  through  me,  it  will  not,  cannot  really  hurt  you, 
my  Amy.' 

'  No,  imless  by  my  own  fault,  and  you  will  help  me  to  meet  it. 
Hark!  was  that  a  nightingale?' 

*  Yes,  the  first!  How  beautiful!    There — don't  you 
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Look  on  that  hazel,  you  may  see  its  throat  moving.  Well!' 
when  they  had  listened  for  a  long  time, — *  after  all,  that  creature 
and  the  sea  will  hardly  let  one  speak  of  gloom,  even  in  this  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  things.' 

'The  sea!  I  am  glad  I  have  never  seen  it,  because  now  you 
will  show  it  to  me  for  the  first  time.* 

*  You  will  never,  can  never  imagine  it,  Amy!'  and  he  sung, — 

/  With  all  tones  of  waters  blending. 
Glorious  is  the  breaking  deep, 
Glorious,  beauteous,  without  ending. 
Songs  of  ocean  never  sleep.' 

A  silence  followed,  only  broken  by  the  notes  of  the  birds,  and 

Presently  by  the  strokes  of  the  great  clock.     Guy  looked  at 
is  watch. 

*  Eleven,  Amy !  I  must  go  to  my  reading,  or  you  will  have  to 
be  very  much  ashamed  of  me.' 

For,  after  the  first  few  days,  Guy  had  returned  to  study  regu- 
larly every  day.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  not  at  all 
of  merit,  for  though  he  did  not  mean  to  try  for  honours.  Amy 
must  not  marry  a  plucked  man.  His  whole  career  at  Oxfoid 
had  been  such  a  struggle  with  the  disadvantages  of  his  education, 
that  all  his  diligence  had,  he  thought,  hardly  raised  him  to  a  level 
with  his  contemporaries.  Moreover,  courtship  was  not  the  best 
preparation  for  the  schools,  so  that  though  he  knew  he  had  done 
his  best,  he  expected  no  more  than  to  pass  respectably,  and  told 
Amy  it  was  very  good  of  her  to  be  contented  with  a  dunce, 
whereat  she  laughed  merrily.  But  she  knew  him  too  well  to  try 
to  keep  him  lingering  in  the  April  sunshine,  and  in  they  went, 
Guy  to  his  Greek,  and  Amy  to  her  mother.  Charlotte's  lessons 
had  been  in  abeyance,  or  turned  over  to  Laura  of  late,  and  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  and  her  dressing-room  were  always  ready  for  the 
confidences  of  the  family,  who  sought  her  there  in  turn — all  but 
one,  and  that  the  one  whose  need  was  the  sorest. 

Amy  and  her  mother  comforted  themselves  with  a  good  quiet 
cry,  that  was  not  exactly  sorrowful,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Guy  was  the  most  considerate  person  in  the  world,  and  they 
would  do  whatever  best  suited  him  and  papa.  So,  when  Mrj 
Edmonstone  came  home,  he  was  rewarded  for  putting  off  the 
letter  by  finding  every  one  willing  to  let«the  marriage  take  place 
whenever  he  pleased.  There  were  various  conferences  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  Guy  and  Amy  both  had  burning  faces  when 
they  came  down  to  dinner.  Laura  beheld  them  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  while  she  mechanically  talked  to  Dr.  May  erne,  as  if  nothing 
was  going  on.  She  was  glad  there  was  no  singing  that  evening, 
for  she  felt  incapable  of  joining ;  and  when  at  night  Charles  and; 
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hiB  father  talked  of  sitting  up  to  write  to  Philip,  the  misery 
such  that  she  had  no  relief  till  she  had  shut  herself  in  her  room, 
to  hear  or  to  crush  the  suffering  as  hest  she  might. 

She  was  still  sitting  helpless  in  her  wretchedness  when  Amy 
Imocked  at  the  door,  and  came  in  glowing  with  hlushes  and 
smiles,  though  her  eyelashes  were  dewy  with  tears. 

*  Laura,  dearest !  if  you  would  not  he  so  very  unlu^py !  I 
wish  I  knew  what  to  do  for  you.* 

Laura  laid  her  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  cried.  It  was  a 
great  comfort,  little  as  Amy  could  understand  her  trouhle.  Amy 
kissed  her,  soothed  her  caressingly,  cried  too,  and  said,  in  broken 
sentences,  how  often  they  would  be  together,  and  how  comfort- 
able it  was  that  Charlie  was  so  much  better,  and  Charlotte  quite 
a  companion. 

'  Then  you  have  fixed  the  day  ?'  whispered  Laura,  at  last. 

*  The  Tuesday  in  Whitsunweek,'  returned  Amy,  resting  her 
forehead  on  Laura's  shoulder.     '  They  all  thought  it  right.' 

Laura  flung  her  arms  round  her,  and  wept  too  much  to  speak. 
'  Dear,  dear  Laura !'  said  Amy,  after  a  time,  '  it  is  very  kind 
of  you,  but ' 

*  Oh,  Amy !  you  don't  know.    You  must  not  think  so  much 

better  of  me  than  I  deserve.    It  is  not  only ^No,  I  would  not 

be  so  selfish,  if  but — but — '    Kever  had  her  self-command  80 
given  way. 

'  Ah !  you  are  unhappy  about  Philip,*  said  Amy ;  and  Laorai 
alarmed  lest  she  might  have  betrayed  him,  started,  and  tried  to 
recover  herself;  but  she  saw  Amy  was  quite  imsuspicious,  and 
the  relief  from  this  fright  helped  her  through  what  her  sister  was 
saying, — *  Yes,  you  who  were  so  fond  of  Imn,  must  be  vexed  at 
this  unkindness  on  his  part.' 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  his  real  wish  for  your  good,*  murmured  Laonu 
'  I  daresay !'  said  Amy,  with  displeasure.    Then  changing  her 
tone,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Laura,  but  I  don't  think  I  can 
quite  bear  to  hear  any  one  but  Guy  defend  him.* 

*  It  is  very  generous.' 

'  Oh,  is  not  it,  Laura  P  and  he  says  he  is  so  grieved  to  see  us 
turned  against  Philip,  after  being  so  fond  of  him ;  he  says  it 
makes  him  feel  as  if  he  had  supplanted  him,  and  that  he  is  quite 
thankful  to  you  for  taking  his  part  still.' 

'  How  shall  I  bear  it  P'  sighed  Laura,  to  herself. 

*  I  wonder  whether  he  will  come  P'  said  Amy,  thoughtfully. 
'  He  will,'  said  Laura. 

*  You  think  so  P'  said  Amy.  *  Well,  Guy  would  be  glad.  Yes. 
O  Laura,  if  Philip  would  learn  to  do  Guy  justice,  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  any  more  to  wish !' 
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'  He  will  in  time/  said  Laura.  '  He  is  too  generous  not  to  be 
won  by  such  generosity  as  Ghiy's ;  and  when  all  this  is  forgotten, 
and  aU  these  accusations  have  been  lived  down,  he  will  be  the 
warmest  of  friends.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Amy,  as  if  she  wished  to  be  convinced ;  *  but  if  he 
would  only  leave  off  saying  his  opinion  has  never  altered,  I  think 
I  could  bring  myself  to  look  on  him  as  Guy  wants  me  to  do. 
Good  night !  dear  Laura,  and  don't  be  imhappy.  Oh !  one  thing 
I  must  tell  you ;  Guy  made  Charles  promise  to  do  all  he  could 
not  to  let  it  be  a  hasty  letter.    Now,  good  night !' 

Poor  Laura,  she  knew  not  whether  ^gratitude  to  Guy  was  not 
one  of  her  most  painful  sensations.  She  wished  much  to  know 
what  had  been  said  in  the  letter ;  but  only  one  sentence  trans- 
pired, and  that  was,  that  Mr.  Edmonstone  had  never  heard  it 
was  necessary  to  apply  to  a  nephew  for  consent  to  a  daughter's 
marriage.  It  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  as  cutting  as 
Charles  could  make  it ;  but  Laura  trusted  to  Philip's  knowledge 
of  the  family,  and  desire  for  their  good,  to  make  him  forgive  it ; 
and  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  again  at  the  wedding,  cheered 
her.  Lid^,  a  hope  of  still  greater  consequences  began  to  rise 
in  her  mind,  after  Charles  one  day  said  to  her,  '  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  Guy.  This  morning,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  '  I  say,  Charlie,  I  wish  you  would  take  care  Amy's 
fortune  is  not  settled  on  her  so  that  it  can't  be  got  rid  of.'  I 
asked  how  he  meant  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it ;  and  he 
explained,  that  if  either  of  you  two  did  not  happen  to  marry  for 
money,  like  Amy,  it  might  do  you  no  harm.' 

*  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  him,'  said  Laura,  more  earnestly 
than  Charles  had  expected.     *  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  Charlie  r' 

'  Oh !  you  want  to  calculate  the  amount  of  your  obligation! 
Somewhere  about  five  thousand  pounds,  I  believe.' 

Charles  watched  Laura,  and  the  former  idea  recurred,  as  he 
wondered  whether  there  was  any  particular  meaning  in  her 
inquiry. 

Meaning,  indeed,  there  was.  Laura  knew  nothing  about  the 
value  of  money ;  she  did  not  know  what  Philip  had  of  his  own ; 
how  far  five,  or  even  ten,  thousand  would  go  in  enabling  them 
to  marry,  or  whether  it  was  available  in  her  father's  lifetime ; 
but  she  thought  this  prospect  might  smooth  the  way  to  the 
avowal  of  their  attachment,  as  eSectually  as  his  promotion; 
she  reckoned  on  relief  from  the  weary  oppression  of  secrecy, 
and  fully  expected  that  it  would  all  be  told  in  the  favourable 
juncture,  when  her  parents  were  full  of  satisfaction  in  Amy's 
marriage.  Gratitude  to  Guy  would  put  an  end  to  all  doubifey 
dislike,  and  prejudice,  and  Philip  would  receive  him  as  a  brother. 
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These  hopes  supported  Laura,  and  enabled  her  to  take  psrt 
with  moro  «>pearance  of  interest  in  the  consultations  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage,  which  were  carried  on  speedily,  as  the 
time  was  short,  and  Mr.  Edmonstone*s  ideas  were  on  a  grand 
scale.  It  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  invito  all  the  world,  and 
there  were  no  limits  to  his  views  of  breakfast,  carriages,  and 
splendours.  His  wife  let  him  run  on  without  contradiction, 
leaving  the  plans  either  to  evaporate  or  condense,  as  time  might 
prove  best.  Guy  took  Amy  out  walking,  and  asked  what  she 
thought  of  it. 

*  Do  you  dislike  it  very  mut^h  ?'  she  said. 

^  I  can  hardly  tell.  Of  course,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less 
parade  and  nonsense  the  better ;  but  if  your  father  wishes  it, 
and  if  people  do  find  enjoyment  in  that  way,  it  seems  hard 
they  should  not  have  all  they  can  out  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  the  school  children  and  poor  people,*  sidd  Amy. 

*  How  happy  the  Asliford  children  will  be,  feasting  the  poor 
people  at  Bedclyffe !  Old  Jonas  Ledbiuy  will  be  in  high 
glory.' 

*  To  be  sure  it  does  not  seem  like  merit  to  feast  one's  poor 
neighbours  rather  than  the  rich.    It  is  so  much  pleasanter.' 

'  However,  since  the  poor  will  be  feasted,  I  don*t  think  the 
rich  ones  will  do  us  much  harm.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  shall  know  very  little  about  them,'  said  Amy. 

*  The  realities  are  so  great  to  us,  that  they  will  swallow  up 
the  accessories.  There  must  be  the  church,  and  all  that ;  and 
for  the  rest,  Amy,  I  don't  think  I  shall  find  out  whether  yon 
wear  lace  or  grogram.' 

'  There's  encouragement  for  me !'  said  Amy,  laughing.  *  How- 
ever, what  I  mean  is,  that  I  don't  care  about  it,  if  I  am  not 
obliged  to  attend,  and  give  my  mind,  to  those  kind  of  things 
just  then,  and  that  mamma  will  take  care  of.' 

'  Is  it  not  a  great  trouble  for  her  ?  I  forgot  that.  It  was 
selfish :  for  we  slip  out  of  the  fuss,  and  it  all  faUs  on  her.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Amy ;  '  but  don't  you  think  it  would  tease  her 
more  to  have  to  persuade  papa  out  of  what  he  likes,  and  alter 
every  little  matter  ?  That  would  be  worry,  the  rest  only  ex- 
ertion ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  think,'  said  she,  with  a  rising  tear, 
'  that  it  will  be  better  for  her,  to  keep  her  f^om  thinking  about 
losing  me.' 

'  I  see.  Very  well,  we  will  take  the  finery  quietly.  Only  one 
thine.  Amy,  we  will  not  be  put  out  of, — ^we  will  not  miss  the 
foil  holyday  service.' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  that  will  be  the  comfort.' 

'One  other  thing,  Amy.   Xoxn  VxkO^  1  \aA.^e  hardly  a  finmd 
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of  m J  own ;  but  there  is  one  person  I  should  like  to  ask, — 
Markham.  He  has  been  so  kind,  and  so  much  attached  to 
me ;  he  loved  my  father  so  devotedly,  and  suffered  so  much  at 
his  death,  that  it  is  a  pity  he  should  not  be  made  happy ;  and 
very  happy  he  will  be.' 

*  And  there  is  one  person  I  should  like  to  ask,  Guy,  if  mamma 
thinks  we  can  do  it.  I  am  sure  little  Marianne  ought  to  be  one 
of  my  bridesmaids.  Charlotte  would  take  care  of  her,  and  it 
would  be  very  nice  to  have  her.* 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower. 
Till  pride  be  quelled  and  bve  be  free. — SOOTT. 

KELCOEAN  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Cork,  and  Captain 
Morville  was  engaged  to  go  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
there.  Maurice  de  Courcy  drove  him  thither,  wishing  all  the 
way  for  some  other  companion,  since  no  one  ever  ventiured  to 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  proximity  of  *  Morville ;'  and,  besides, 
Maurice's  conversational  powers  were  obliged  to  be  entirely 
bestowed  on  his  horse  and  dog,  for  the  captain,  instead  of,  as 
usual,  devoting  himself  to  suit  his  talk  to  his  audience,  was 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  meditation,  now  and  then  taking  out  a 
letter  and  referring  to  it. 

Tliis  letter  was  the  reply  jointly  compounded  by  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone  and  Charles,  and  the  subject  of  his  consideratiou  was, 
whether  he  should  accept  the  invitation  to  the  wedding. 
Charles  had  taken  care  fully  to  explain  how  the  truth  respecting 
the  cheque  had  come  out,  and  Philip  could  no  longer  suspect 
that  it  had  been  a  fabrication  of  Dixon's ;  but  while  Ghiy  per- 
sisted in  denial  of  any  answer  about  the  thousand  pounds,  he 
thought  the  renewal  of  the  engagement  extremely  mnprudent. 
He  was  very  sorry  for  poor  Httle  Amy,  for  her  comfort 
and  happiness  were,  he  thought,  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy, 
with  such  a  hot  temper,  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances ; 
and  there  was  the  further  peril,  that  when  the  novelty  of  the 
life  ^vith  her  at  Bedclyffe  had  passed  off,  Guy  might  seek  for 
excitement  in  the  dissipation  to  which  his  uncle  had  probably 
already  introduced  him.  In  the  four  years*  probation,  he  saw 
the  only  hope  of  steadying  Guy,  or  of  saving  Amy ;  and  he  was 
much  concerned  at  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  entirely  for  theix 
aakes,  for  he  could  not  condescend  to  be  afirouXi^  «^  >i^^  iratq&^ 
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satirical  tone  towards  himself,  in  which  Charles's  little  spitefbl- 
ness  was  so  fully  apparent. 

The  wedding  was  a  r^ular  sacrifice,  and  Amabel  was  nothing 
but  a  victim ;  but  an  invitation  to  HoUywell  had  a  charm  for 
him  that  he  scarcely  could  resist.  To  see  Laura  again,  after 
having  parted,  as  he  thought,  for  so  many  years,  delighted  him 
in  anticipation ;  and  it  would  manifest  his  real  interest  in  his 
young  cousins,  and  show  that  he  was  superior  to  taking  offence 
at  the  folly.of  Charles  or  his  father. 

These  were  his  first  thoughts  and  inclinations;  his  second 
were,  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  principles  to  sanction  so  foolish 
and  hasty  a  marriage  by  his  presence ;  that  he  should  thus  be 
affording  a  triumph  to  Guy,  and  to  one  who  would  use  it  less 
modera&ly — ^to  Charles.  It  would  be  more  worthy  of  himself 
more  consistent  with  his  whole  course  of  conduct,  to  refuse  his 
presence,  instead  of  going  amongst  them  when  they  were  all  in* 
fatuated,  and  unable  to  listen  to  sober  counsel.  If  he  stayed 
away  now,  when  Guy  should  have  justified  his  opinion,  they 
would  all  own  how  wisely  he  had  acted,  and  would  see  the  true 
dignity  which  had  refused,  unlike  common  minds,  to  let  his  com- 
plaisance draw  him  into  giving  any  sanction  to  what  he  so 
strongly  disapproved.  Laura^  too,  would  pass  through  this 
trying  time  better  if  she  was  not  distracted  by  watching  him; 
she  would  understand  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  he  could 
trust  her  to  love  and  comprehend  him  at  a  distance,  better  than  he 
could  trust  her  to  hear  the  marriage-service  in  his  presence  without 
betraying  herself.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  hear  her  again  plead  for 
the  confession  of  their  engagement ;  and,  supposing  any  misad- 
venture should  lead  to  its  beteiyal,  what  could  be  more  unpleasant 
than  for  it  to  be  revealed  at  such  a  time,  when  Charles  would  so 
turn  it  against  him,  that  all  his  infiuence  and  usefulness  would  be 
for  ever  at  an  end  ? 

Love  drew  him  one  way,  and  coxksistency  another. 

Captain  MorvUle  had  never  been  so  much  in  the  condition  of 
Hahomet's  cofifin  in  his  life ;  and  he  grew  more  angry  with  his 
uncle,  Charles,  and  Guy,  for  having  put  him  in  so  unpleasant  a 
predicament.  So  the  self-debate  lasted  all  the  way  to  Kilcoran ; 
and  he  only  had  two  comforts — one,  that  he  had  sent  the  follower 
who  was  always  amenable  to  good  advice,  safe  out  of  the  way  of 
Lady  Eveleen,  to  spend  his  leave  of  absence  at  Thomdale — ^the 
other,  that  Maurice  de  Courcy  was,  as  yet,  ignorant  of  the  HoUy« 
well  news,  and  did  not  torment  him  by  talking  about  it. 

This  satisfaction,  however^  lasted  no  longer  than  till  their 
arrival  at  Kilcoran ;  for,  the  instant  thepr  entered  the  drawing* 
loomi  Lady  Eveleen  exclaimed, ' 0 Maunoe, I  have  beensokuig- 
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ing  for  you  to  come !  Captain  Morville,  I  hope  you  have  not  told 
him,  for  I  can't  flatter  myself  to  be  beforehand  with  you,  now  at 
least.' 

'  He  has  told  me  nothing/  said  Maurice ;  '  indeed,  such  bad 
company  has  seldom  been  seen  as  he  has  been  all  the  way.' 

*  You  don't  mean  that  you  don't  know  it !  How  delightful  t 
0,  mamma !  think  of  knowing  something  Captain  MoryiUe  does 
not !' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  flatter  you  so  far,'  said  Philip,  knowing 
this  was  no  place  for  allowing  his  real  opinion  to  be  guessed. 

*  Then  you  do  know  ?'  said  Lady  Kilcoran,  sleepily ;  '  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  subject  of  great  rejoicing.' 

*  But  what  is  it,  Eva  P    Make  haste  and  tell,'  said  Maurice. 
'  No ;  you  must  guess !' 

'  Why,  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  way  about  it  if  it  was  not  a 
wedding.' 

*  Right,  Maurice ;  now,  who  is  it  ?' 

*  One  of  the  Edmonstones,  I  suppose.     'Tis  Laura  P' 
'  Wrong !' 

'  What,  not  Laura  ?  I  thought  she  would  have  been  off'flrst 
Somebody's  got  no  taste,  then,  for  Laura  is  the  prettiest  girl  I 
know.' 

'  Ah !  your  heart  has  escaped  breaking  this  time,  Maurice.  It 
is  that  little  puss,  Amy,  that  has  made  a  great  conquest.  Now 
gncss.' 

*  Oh !  young  Morville,  of  course.  But  what  possessed  him  to 
take  Amy,  and  leave  Laura  P' 

*  Perhaps  Laura  was  not  to  be  had.  Men  are  so  self-sufficient^ 
that  they  always  think  they  may  pick  and  choose.  Is  it  not  so, 
Captain  MorvSle  ?  I  like  Sir  Guy  better  than  most  men,  but 
Laura  is  too  good  for  any  one  I  know.  K I  could  make  a  perfect 
hero,  I  would  at  once ;  only  Charles  would  tell  me  all  the  perfect 
heroes  in  books  are  bores.  How  long  have  you  known  of  it^ 
Captain  Morville  ?' 

*  For  the  last  ten  days.' 

*  And  you  never  mentioned  it  ?' 

*  I  did  not  know  whether  they  intended  to  publish  it.' 

'  Now,  Captain  Morville,  I  hope  to  make  some  progress  in  your 
good  opinion.  Of  course,  you  believe  I  can't  keep  a  secret ;  but 
what  do  you  think  of  my  having  known  it  ever  since  last  simimer, 
and  held  my  tongue  all  that  time  ?' 

*  A  great  effort,  indeed,'  sud  Philip,  smiling.  *  It  would  have 
been  greater,  I  suppose,  if  the  engagement  had  been  positive,  not 
conditional.' 

^  Oh !  every  one  knew  what  it  must  come  to.    No  one  could 
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have  tbe  least  fear  of  Sir  Guy.  Yes ;  I  saw  it  alL  I  gave  my 
little  aid,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  a  right  to  be  bridesmaid,  as  I  am 
to  be.  Oh !  wont  it  be  charming  ?  It  is  to  be  the  grandest 
wedding  that  ever  was  seen-  It  is  to  be  on  Whit-Tuesday ;  and 
p^)a  is  going  to  take  me  and  Amit  Charlotte;  for  old  Aunt 
Habel  says  Amit  Charlotte  must  go.  There  are  to  be  six  brides- 
maids, and  a  great  party  at  the  breakfast ;  everything  as  splendid 
as  possible ;  and  I  made  Mrs.  Edmonstone  promise  from  the  first 
that  we  should  have  a  ball.  You  must  go,  Maurice.' 
'  I  shaU  be  on  the  high  seas!' 

*  Oh  yes,  that  is  horrid !  But  you  don't  sail  with  the  raiment, 
I  think.  Captain  Morville.     You  surely  go  ?' 

*  I  am  not  certain,'  said  Philip ;  especially  disgusted  by  hearing 
of  the  splendour,  and  thinking  that  he  had  supposed  Guy  would 
have  had  more  sense ;  and  it  showed  how  silly  Amy  reiJly  was, 
since  she  was  evidently  only  anxious  to  enjoy  the  full  paraphernalia 
of  a  bride. 

*  Not  certain !'  exclaimed  Maurice  and  Eveleen,  in  a  breath. 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  have  time.  You  know  I  have  been 
intending  to  make  a  walking  tour  through  Switzerland  before 
joining  at  Corfu.' 

*  And  you  really  would  prefer  going  by  yourself — ^  apart,  un- 
friended, melancholy,  slow.' ' 

*  Very  slow,  indeed,'  said  Maurice. 

*  A  wedding  is  a  confused  melancholy  affair,'  said  Philip.  *  You 
know  I  am  no  dancing  man.  Lady  Eveleen ;  one  individual  like 
myself  can  make  little  difference  to  persons  engrossed  with  their 
own  affairs ;  I  can  wish  my  cousins  well  from  a  distance  as  well 
as  at  hand ;  and  though  they  have  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me^ 
I  think  that  while  their  house  is  overflowing  with  guests  of  more 
mark,  my  room  will  be  preferred  to  my  company.' 

'  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  go  ?'  said  Lady  Ealcoran.  '  I  do 
not,'  she  continued, '  for  my  health  is  never  equal  to  so  much 
excitement,  and  it  would  only  be  giving  poor  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
additional  trouble  to  have  to  attend  to  me.' 

*  So  you  really  mean  to  stay  away  ?'  said  Eveleen. 

*  I  have  not  entirely  decided.' 

*  At  any  rate  you  must  go  and  tell  old  Aunt  Mabel  all  about 
them,'  said  Eveleen.  '  She  is  so  delighted.  You  will  be  quite 
worshipped,  at  the  cottage,  for  the  very  name  of  Morville.  I 
spend  whole  hours  in  discoursing  on  Sir  Guy's  perfections.' 

PhiHp  could  not  revise ;  but  his  feelings  towards  Ghiy  were  nol 
warmed  by  the  work  he  had  to  go  through,  when  conducted  to 
the  cottage,  where  lived  old  Lady  Mabel  Edmonstone  and  bar 
daughter,  and  there  required  to  dilate  on  Guy's  excellenoe.  •  Ha 
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was  not  wanted  to  speak  of  any  of  the  points  where  hia  conscience 
Wduld  not  let  him  give  a  favourable  report ;  it  was  quite  enough 
for  him  to  tell  of  Guy*8  agreeable  manners  and  musical  talents, 
and  to  describe  the  beauty  and  extent  of  Eedclyffe.  Lady  Mabel 
and  Miss  Edmonstone  were  transported ;  and  the  more  Philip  saw 
of  the  light  and  superficial  way  in  which  the  marriage  was  con- 
sidered, the  more  unwilling  he  became  to  confound  himself  with 
such  people  by  eagerness  to  be  present  at  it,  and  to  join  in  tlie 
lestivities.  Yet  he  exercised  great  forbearanoe  in  not  allowing 
one  word  of  his  disapproval  or  misgivings  to  escape  him ;  no 
censure  was  uttered,  and  Lady  Eveleen  herself  could  not  make 
out  whether  he  rejoiced  or  not.  He  was  srave  and  philosophical, 
superior  to  nonsensical  mirth,  that  was  all  that  she  saw ;  and  he 
made  himself  very  agreeable  throughout  his  visit,  by  taking  con- 
descending interest  in  all  that  was  going  on,  and  especially  to 
Lady  Eveleen,  by  showing  that  he  thought  her  worthy  of  rational 
converse. 

He  made  himself  useful,  as  usual.  Lord  Eilcoran  wanted  a 
tutor  for  his  two  yoimgest  boys,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  send 
them  to  Mr.  Wellwood,  at  his  curacy  at  Coombe  Prior.  He  wished 
to  know  what  Captain  Morville  thought  of  the  plan ;  and  Philip, 
thinking  that  Mr.  Well  wood  had  been  very  inattentive  to  Guy's 
proceedmgs  at  St.  Mildred's,  though  he  would  not  blame  hun, 
considered  it  very  fortunate  that  he  had  a  different  plan  to  recom- 
mend. One  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment  had  lately  had  staying 
with  him  a  brother  who  had  just  left  Oxford,  and  was  looking  out 
for  a  tutorship,  a  veiy  clever  and  agreeable  young  man,  whom  he 
liked  particularly,  and  he  strongly  advised  Lord  Kilcoran  to  keep 
his  sons  under  lus  own  eye,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of  thiu 
gentleman.  His  advice,  especially  when  enforced  by  his  presence, 
was  almost  sure  to  prevail,  and  thus  it  was  in  the  present  case. 

The  upshot  of  his  visit  was,  that  he  thought  worse  and  woi*se 
of  the  sense  of  the  whole  Edmonstone  connexion, — considered 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  him  to  go  to  HoUywell, — adhered 
to  his  second  resolution,  and  wrote  to  his  uncle  a  calm  and  lofty 
letter,  free  from  all  token  of  offence,  expressing  every  wish  for  the 
happiness  of  Guy  and  Amabel,  and  thanking  hia  uncle  for  the  in- 
vitation, which,  however,  he  thought  it  best  to  decline,  much  as 
he  regretted  losing  the  opportunity  of  seeing  HoUywell  and  its 
inhabitants  again.  His  refipmaent  would  sail  for  Corfu  either  in 
May  or  June ;  but  he  intended,  himself,  to  travel  on  foot  through 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  would  write  again  before  quitting  Lreland. 

*  So,'  said  Charles, '  there  were  at  the  marriage  the  Picanninies, 
and  the  Joblillies,  and  the  Garryuhes,  but  not  the  grand  Pan* 
jaiidrum  himself.' 
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'  Nor  the  little  round  button  at  top !'  rejoined  Charlotte. 

*  Well,  it's  his  own  look  oufc/  said  Mr.  Edmonstone.  '  It  is  of 
a  piece  with  all  the  rest.' 

'  I  am  sure  we  don't  want  him,'  said  Charlotte. 

'  Not  in  this  humour,'  said  her  mother. 

Amy  said  nothing ;  and  if  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  arow 
that  his  absence  was  a  relief,  it  was  because  she  saw  it  was  a  grief 
and  disappointment  to  Quv. 

Laura  was,  of  course,  very  much  mortified, — almost  beyond  the 
power  of  concealment.  She  thought  he  would  have  come  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  her ;  and  she  had  reckoned  so  much  on  this  meeting 
that  it  was  double  vexation.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was 
missing  by  not  coming ;  and  she  could  not  inform  him,  for  writing 
to  him  was  impossible,  without  the  underhand  dealings  to  which 
they  would  never,  either  of  them,  have  recourse.  So  much  for 
herself;  and  his  perseverance  in  disapproval,  in  spite  of  renewed 
explanation,  made  her  more  anxious  and  sorry  on  Amy's  acooiant. 
Very  mournful  were  poor  Laura's  sensations ;  but  tnere  was  no 
remedy  but  to  tiy  to  bewilder  and  drive  them  away  in  the  bustle 
of  preparation. 

Guy  had  to  go  and  take  his  degree,  and  then  return  to  make 
his  own  preparations  at  Bedclyffe.  Amy  be^ed  him,  as  she 
knew  he  would  like,  to  leave  things  alone  as  much  as  possible ; 
for  she  could  not  bear  old  places  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  to  suit 
new  comers ;  and  she  should  like  to  find  it  just  as  he  had  been 
used  to  it. 

He  smiled,  and  said,  *  It  should  only  be  made  habitable.' 
She  must  have  a  morning-room^  about  which  he  would  consult 
Mrs.  Ashford:  and  he  would  choose  her  piano  himself.  The 
great  drawing-room  had  never  been  unpacked  since  his  grand- 
mother's time,  so  that  must  be  in  repair ;  and,  as  for  a  garden, 
they  would  lay  it  out  together.  There  could  not  be  much  done; 
for  though  they  did  not  talk  of  it  publiclv,  lest  they  should 
shock  Mr.  Edmonstone,  they  meant  to  go  home  directly-  after 
their  marriage. 

To  Oxford,  then,  went  Guy ;  his  second  letter  announced  that- 
he  had  done  tolerably  well  on  his  examination ;  and  it  came 
round  to  the  Edmonstones,  that  it  was  a  great  pity  he  had  not 
gone  up  for  honours,  as  he  would  certaimy  have  distinguished 
himself. 

RedclyfTe  was,  of  course,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  at  the 
news  that  Sir  Guy  was  going  so  be  married.  Markham  was  veiy 
fprand  with  the  letter  that  announced  it,  and  could  find  nothing. 
to  f|;rumb]e  about  but  that  the  lad  was  very  young,  and  it 
ImItj  it  was  no  worse. 
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Mrs.  Asliford  was  glad  it  was  so  good  a  connexion,  and  ob- 
tained all  the  intelligence  she  could  from  James  Thomdale,  who 
spoke  warmly  of  the  Holly  well  family  in  general ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, said  that  the  young  ladies  looked  after  schools  and  poor 
people, — that  Miss  Edmonstone  was  very  handsome  and  clever — 
a  very  superior  person ;  but  as  to  Miss  Amabel,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  anything  to  say  about  her.  She  was  just  like 
other  young  ladies,  and  very  attentive  to  her  invalid  brother. 

Markham's  enmity  to  Mr.  Ashford  had  subsided  at  the  bidding 
of  his  master ;  and  he  informed  him  one  day,  with  gpreat  cordi- 
ality, that  Sir  Ghiy  would  be  at  home  the  next.  He  was  to 
sleep  that  night  at  Coombe  Prior,  and  ride  to  Eedclyffe  in  the 
morning ;  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  boys,  it  was  at  the 
parsonage  door  that  he  dismounted. 

Mrs.  Ashford  looked  up  in  his  bright  face,  and  saw  no  more 
of  the  shade  that  had  perplexed  her  last  winter.  His  cheeks 
were  deeper  red  as  she  warmly  shook  hands  with  him ;  and  then 
the  children  sprung  upon  him  for  their  old  games, — ^the  boys 
claiming  his  promise,  with  all  their  might,  to  take  them  out  to 
the  Shag.  She  wondered  when  she  should  venture  to  talk  to 
him  about  Miss  Amabel. 

He  next  went  to  find  Markham,  and  met  him  before  he 
reached  his  house.  Markham  was  too  happy  not  to  grunt  and 
grumble  more  than  ever. 

*  Well,  Sir  Guy ;  so  here  you  are !  You've  lost  no  time  about 
it,  however.  A  fine  pair  of  young  housekeepers,  and  a  pretty 
example  of  early  marriages  for  the  parish !' 

6ruy  laughed.  '  You  must  come  and  see  the  example,  Mark- 
ham. I  have  a  message  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  to  ask 
you  to  come  to  HoUywell  at  Whitsuntide.* 

Grrunt !  *  You  are  making  a  fool  of  me.  Sir  Guy.  What's  a 
plain  old  man  like  me  to  do  among  all  your  lords  and  ladies,  and 
finery  and  flummery  ?    I'll  do  no  such  thing.' 

*  Not  to  oblige  me  ?' 

*  Oblige  you  r    Nonsense !    Much  you'll  care  for  me !' 

*  Nay,  Markham,  you  must  not  stay  away.  You,  my  oldest 
and  best  friend, — ^my  only  home  friend.  I  owe  all  my  present 
happiness  to  you,  and  it  would  really  be  a  gpreat  disappointment 
to  me  if  you  did  not  come.    She  wishes  it,  too.' 

*  Well,  Sir  Guy,*  and  the  grunt  was  of  softer  tone,  *  if  you  do 
choose  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  1  can't  help  it.  You  must  have  your 
own  way;  though  you  might  have  found  a  friend  that  would 
do  you  more  credit.' 

*  Then  I  may  say  that  you  will  come  ?' 

t2 
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*f^j  I  am  rerj  much  obiigod  to  Mr.  and  Mn. 
tor  ^im  bmtalaoii*     It  is  Terr  handioiDe  of  tliem.* 

'  Th«D  joo  win  hare  the  tettlemeiitB  ready  bj  that 
most.  Karkham«' 

'  m  fee  ahoot  H/ 

'  And  th«  hofiae  mnai  be  read j  to  oome  borne  to  at 

*  Yon  don*t  know  what  joa  are  talking  of^  Sir  Gxkj  V 
elaimed  Karkbam^  at  once  aghast  and  angry. 

'  Yes,  I  do«  We  don*t  intend  to  turn  tbe  boose  upade  down 
witb  new  fumitnre.* 

*  You  mar  talk  as  yon  please,  Sir  Guy ;  but  I  know  what's 
what ;  and  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  of  bnnging  a  lady  to  a 
houfte  in  this  condition.  A  pretty  notion  you  have  of  what  is 
fit  for  your  bride !  I  hope  she  knows  what  sort  of  care  you  mean 
to  take  of  her !' 

'She  will  be  satisfied,'  said  €hiy.  'She  particularly  widies 
not  to  hare  ererything  disarranged.  I  only  must  hare  two 
rooms  furnished  for  her.' 

*  But  the  place  wants  painting  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the 
roof  is  in  such  a  state — ' 

'  The  roof  ?    That's  serious !' 

*  Serious  !  I  beliere  so.  You'll  hare  it  about  your  ears  in  no 
time,  if  rou  don't  look  sharp.' 

*  I'll  look  this  minute,'  said  Guy,  jumping  up.  '  Will  you 
come  with  me  V 

Up  ho  went,  climbing  about  in  the  forest  of  ancient  timbers, 
where  ho  could  not  but  be  conrinced  that  there  was  more  reason 
than  he  could  wish  in  what  Mai'kham  said,  and  that  his  roof 
was  in  no  condition  to  bring  his  bride  to.  Indeed  it  was  pro- 
bable that  it  had  nerer  been  thoroughly  repaired  since  the  time 
of  old  Sir  Hugh,  for  the  Morrilles  had  not  been  wont  to  lay  out 
money  on  what  did  not  make  a  display.  Guy  was  in  dismay ; 
ho  sent  for  the  builder  from  Moorwoith ;  calculated  times  and 
costs ;  but,  do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
when  once  the  workmen  were  in  Redclyffe,  they  would  be  out 
again  before  the  autumn. 

Guy  was  rery  busy  during  the  fortnight  he  spent  at  home. 
There  were  the  builder  and  his  plans,  and  Markham  and  the 
marriago  settlements,  and  there  were  orders  to  be  giren  about 
the  furnitture.  He  came  to  Mrs.  Ashford  about  this,  conducted 
lior  to  the  park,  and  begged  her  to  be  so  kind  as  to  be  his  coun« 
•oiler,  and  to  superintend  the  arrangement.  He  showed  her  what 
waa  to  be  Amy's  morning-room — now  bare  and  empty,  but  witii 
the  advantages  of  a  wmdow  looking  south,  upon  the  green 
irooded  slope  ot  ike  ^k,  \6A\i  ^\\&\i  q>^  \>\i<^  N:.\>L\:r^h  tower,  and 
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of  the  moors,  which  were  of  very  fine  form.  He  owned  himself 
to  he  profomidly  ignorant  ahout  upholstery  matters,  and  his 
ideas  of  furniture  seemed  to  consist  in  prints  for  the  walls,  m 
piano,  a  hookcase,  and  a  couch  for  Charles. 

'  You  have  heard  ahout  Charles  ?'  said  he,  raising  his  hright 
face  from  the  list  of  needful  articles  which  he  was  writmg,  using 
the  window-seat  as  a  tahle. 

*  Not  much/  said  Mrs.  Ashford.  *  Is  he  entirely  confined  to 
the  sofa  ?* 

*  He  cannot  move  without  crutches ;  hut  no  one  could  guesi 
what  he  is  without  seeing  him.  He  is  so  patient,  his  spirits 
never  flag ;  and  it  is  heautiful  to  see  how  considerate  he  is,  and 
what  interest  he  takes  in  all  the  things  he  never  can  share,  poor 
fellow.  I  don't  know  what  HoUywell  would  he  without  Charlie! 
I  wonder  how  soon  he  will  he  ahle  to  come  here !  Hardly  thiB 
year,  I  am  afraid,  for  things  must  he  comfortahle  for  him  ;  and 
I  shall  never  get  them  so  without  Amy,  and  then  it  will  he 
autumn.  Well,  what  next  ?  Oh,  you  said  window-curtains. 
Some  hlue  sort  of  stuff,  I  suppose,  like  the  drawing  room  ones  at 
Hollywell.     What's  the  name  of  it  ?' 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Ashford  was  much  of  his  opinion,  that  he  never 
would  make  things  comfortahle  without  Amy,  though  he  gave 
his  hest  attention  to  the  inquiries  that  were  continually  made  of 
him ;  and  where  he  had  an  idea,  carried  it  out  to  the  utmost* 
He  knew  much  hetter  what  he  was  ahout  in  the  arrrang^mentd 
for  Coomhe  Prior,  where  he  had  installed  his  friend,  Mr.  WeU* 
wood,  and  set  on  foot  many  plans  for  improvements,  giving  them 
as  much  attention  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  occupy  his  mind 
Both  the  curate  and  Markham  were  surprised  that  he  did  not 
leave  these  details  till  his  return  home ;  hut  he  answered, — 

*  Better  do  things  while  we  may.  The  thought  of  this  un- 
happy place  is  enough  to  poison  everything ;  and  I  don't  think 
I  could  rest  without  knowing  that  the  utmost  was  heing  done 
for  it.' 

He  was  very  happy  making  arrangements  for  a  village  feast 
on  the  wedding-day.  The  Ashfords  asked  if  he  would  not  put 
it  off  till  his  return,  and  preside  himself. 

'  It  won't  hurt  them  to  have  one  first.  Let  them  make  sure 
of  all  the  fun  they  can,'  h6  answered ;  and  the  sentiment  wai 
greatly  applauded  hy  Edward  and  Bohert,  who  followed  him 
ahout  more  than  ever,  and  grew  so  fond  of  him,  that  it  made 
them  very  angry  to  he  reminded  of  the  spirit  of  defiance  in  which 
their  acquaintance  had  hegun.  Nevertheless  they  seemed  to  be 
preparing  the  same  spirit  for  his  wife,  for  when  their  mother 
told  them  they  must  not  expect  to  mono^oUzA  lcLYai\Su^'^Ctiss^ 
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he  wa«  married,  they  declared,  that  they  did  not  want  a 
Morville  at  all,  and  could  not  think  why  he  was  so  stupid  as  to 
want  a  wife. 

Their  father  predicted  that  he  would  never  have  time  to 
fulfil  his  old  enj^agement  of  taking  them  out  to  the  Shag  "BcA ; 
but  the  prediction  was  not  verified,  for  he  rowed  both  them  and 
Mr.  Ashford  thither  one  fine  May  afternoon,  showed  them  all 
they  wanted  to  see,  and  let  them  scramble  to  their  heart*8  con- 
tent. He  laughed  at  their  hoard  of  scraps  of  the  wood  of  the 
wreck,  which  they  said  their  mamma  had  desired  them  to  fetch 
for  her. 

So  many  avocations  came  upon  Guy  at  once, — so  many  of  the 
neighbours  came  to  call  on  him, — such  varieties  of  people  wanted 
to  speak  to  him, — the  boys  followed  him  so  constantly, — and  he 
had  so  many  invitations  from  Mr.  Wellwood  and  the  ABbfordsi 
that  he  never  had  any  time  for  himself,  except  what  must  be 
spent  in  writing  to  Amabel.  There  was  a  feeling  upon  him^  thai 
he  must  have  time  to  commime  with  himself,  and  rest  from  this 
turmoil  of  occupation,  in  the  solitude  of  which  Redclyffe  had 
hitherto  been  so  full.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  his  old  home^ 
and  take  leave  of  it,  and  of  the  feelings  of  his  boyhood,  before 
beginning  on  this  new  era  of  his  life ;  but  whenever  he  set  out 
for  a  solitary  walk,  before  he  could  even  get  to  the  top  of  the 
crag,  either  Markham  marched  up  to  talk  over  some  important 
question, — a  farmer  waylaid  him  to  make  some  request, — some 
cottager  met  him,  to  tell  of  a  grievance, — Mr.  Wellwood  rode 
over, — or  the  Ashford  boys  rushed  up,  and  followed  like  hit 
shadow. 

At  length,  on  Ascension  day,  the  last  before  he  was  to  leave 
Redclyife,  with  a  determination  that  he  would  escape  for  once 
from  his  pursuers,  he  walked  to  the  Cove  as  soon  as  he  returned 
from  morning  service,  launched  his  little  boat  and  pushed  off 
into  the  rippling  whispering  waters.  It  was  a  resmnption  of  the 
ways  of  his  boyhood ;  it  seemed  like  a  holiday  to  have  left  all 
these  cares  belnnd  him,  just  as  it  used  to  be  when  all  his  lessons 
were  prepared,  and  he  had  leave  to  disport  himself,  by  land  or 
water,  the  whole  afternoon,  provided  he  did  not  go  out  beyond  the 
Shag  Bock.  He  took  up  his  sculls  and  rowed  merrily,  singing 
and  whistling  to  keep  time  with  their  dash ;  the  return  to  the 
old  pleasure  quite  enough  at  first,  the  salt  breeze,  the  dashing 
waves,  the  motion  of  the  boat.  So  he  went  on  till  he  had  come 
as  far  as  his  former  boimdary,  then  he  turned  and  gazed  back  on 
the  precipitous  rocks,  clefb  with  deep  fissures,  marbled  with  y^ns 
if  different  shades  of  red,  and  tufbed  here  and  there  with  clumps 
itmmphiief  grassi  and  a  little  brushwood,  bright  with  the  eady 
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green  of  spring.     The  white  foam  and  spray  were  leaping  against 

their  base,  and  roaring  in  their  hollows ;  the  tract  of  wavelets 

between  glittered  in  light,  or  heaved  green  under  the  shadow  ol 

the  passing  clouds ;  the  sea-birds  floated  smoothly  in  sweeping 

undulating  lines, 

As  though  life's  only  call  and  caro 
Were  graceful  motion ; 

the  hawks  poised  themselves  high  in  air  near  the  rocks.  The 
Cove  lay  in  sunshine,  its  rough  stone  chimneys  and  rude  slate 
roofs  overgrown  with  moss  and  fern,  rising  rapidly,  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  fast  descending  hollow,  through  which  a  little 
stream  rushed  to  the  sea, — more  quietly  than  its  brother,  which, 
at  some  space  distant,  fell  sheer  down  over  the  crag  in  a  white 
line  of  foam,  brawling  with  a  tone  of  its  own,  distinguishable 
among  all  the  voices  of  the  sea  contending  with  the  rocks. 
Above  the  village,  in  the  space  where  the  outline  of  two  hills  met 
and  crossed,  rose  the  pinnacled  tower  of  the  village  church,  the 
unusual  height  of  wluch  was  explained  by  the  old  custom  of 
lighting  a  beacon-flre  on  its  summit,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
boats  at  sea.  Still  higher,  apparently  on  the  very  brow  of  the 
beetling  crag  that  frowned  above,  stood  the  old  Gothic  hall, 
crumbUng  and  lofty,  a  flt  eyrie  for  the  eagles  of  Morville.  The 
simshine  was  indeed  full  upon  it;  but  it  served  to  show  how 
many  of  the  dark  windows  were  without  the  lining  of  blinds  and 
curtains,  that  alone  gives  the  look  of  life  and  habitation  to  a 
house.  How  crumbled  by  sea-wind  were  the  old  walls,  and  the 
aspect  altogether  full  of  a  dreary  haughtiness,  suiting  with  the 
whole  of  the  stories  connected  with  its  name,  from  the  time  when 
it  was  said  the  very  dogs  crouched  and  fled  from  the  presence  of 
the  sacrilegious  murderer  of  the  Archbishop,  to  the  evening  when 
the  heir  of  the  line  lay  stretched  a  corpse  before  before  his  Other's 
gate. 

Guy  sat  resting  on  his  oars,  gazing  at  the  scene,  full  of  happi* 
ness,  yet  with  a  sense  that  it  might  be  too  bright  to  last,  as  if  it 
scarcely  befitted  one  like  himself.  The  bliss  before  him,  though 
it  was  surely  a  beam  from  heaven,  was  so  much  above  him,  that 
he  hardly  dared  to  believe  it  real :  like  a  child  repeating, '  Is  it 
my  own,  my  very  own  ?'  and  pausing  before  it  will  venture  to 
grasp  at  a  prize  beyond  its  hopes.  He  feared  to  trust  himself 
fully,  lest  it  should  carry  him  away  from  his  self-discipline,  and 
dazzle  him  too  much  to  let  him  keep  his  gaze  on  the  light 
beyond ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  this  time  of  quiet,  to  enable  him  to 
strive  for  power  over  his  mind,  to  prevent  himself  from  losing  in 
gladness  the  balance  he  had  gained  in  adversity. 

It  was  such  a  check  as  he  might  have  wished  lot^iA\stfJsL^ 
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tliat  grim  old  castle,  recollect  who  he  was,  and  think  of  the  fiafl 
tenure  of  all  earthlj  joy,  especiallj  for  one  of  the  house  of 
Morville.  Could  that  abode  ever  be  a  home  for  a  creature  like 
Amy,  with  the  bright  innocent  mirth  that  seemed  too  soft  and 
sweet  ever  to  be  overshadowed  by  gloom  and  sorrow  ?  Perhaps 
she  might  be  early  taken  from  him  in  the  undimmed  beauty  of 
her  happiness  and  innocence,  and  he  might  have  to  struggle 
through  a  long  lonely  life  with  only  the  remembrance  of  a  short* 
lived  joy  to  lighten  it ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  this  was  only 
a  melancholy  fancy,  the  answer  came  from  within,  that  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  to  him  in  the  perception  that  earthly  happiness 
was  fleetiDg.  It  was  best  that  so  it  should  be,  and  that  he  should 
rest  in  the  trust  that  brightened  on  him  through  all, — that 
neither  life  nor  death,  sorrow  nor  pain,  could  separate,  for  ever, 
him  and  his  Amy. 

And  he  looked  up  into  the  deep  blue  sky  over  head,  murmur- 
ing to  himself,  'In  heart  and  mind  thither  ascend,  and  with  Him 
continually  dwell  ;*  and  gazed  long  and  intently  as  he  rocked  on 
the  green  waters,  till  he  again  spoke  to  himself, — '  Why  stand  ys 
here  gazing  up  into  heaven  P*  then  pulled  vigorously  back  to  the 
shore,  leaving  a  shining  wake  far  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HariE,  how  the  birds  do  sing, 
And  woods  do  ring  I 
AH  creatures  have  their  joy,  and  man  hath  his ; 
Yet  if  we  rightlv  measure, 
Han's  joy  and  pleasure 
lUther  hereafter  than  in  present  is ; 

Not  that  he  may  not  here 
Taste  of  the  cheer. 
Bat  as  birds  drink  and  straight  lift  up  the  heacj^ 
So  must  he  sip  and  think 
Of  better  drink 
He  may  attain  to  after  he  is  dead. — HsBUBtr. 

GUY  returned  to  Hollywell  on  the  Friday,  there  to  spend  a 
quiet  week  with  them  all,  for  it  was  a  special  delight  to  Amy 
that  Hollywell  and  her  family  were  as  precious  to  lum  for  their 
own  sakes  as  for  hers.  It  was  said  that  it  was  to  be  a  quiet  wedc 
«--but  with  all  the  best  efforts  of  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  Laurm  to 
preserve  quiet,  there  was  an  amoimt  of  confusion  that  would  bsie 
oeen  veiy  disturbing,  but  for  Amy's  propensity  never  to  be  ruffled 
orfluttoed. 
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What  was  to  be  done  in  the  honeymoon  was  the  question  for 
consideration.  Ghij  and  Amy  would  have  liked  to  xnake  a  tour 
among  the  English  cathedrals,  pay  a  visit  at  HoUywell,  and  then 
go  home  and  live  in  a  comer  of  the  house  till  the  rest  was  ready; 
for  Amy  could  not  see  why  she  should  take  up  so  much  more 
room  than  old  Sir  Ghiy,  and  Guy  declared  he  could  not  see  that 
happiness  was  a  reason  for  going  pleasure-hunting ;  but  Charles 
pronounced  this  very  stupid,  and  Mr.  Edmonstone  thought  a 
journey  on  the  Continent  was  the  only  proper  thing  for  them  to 
do.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  wished  Amy  to  see  a  little  of  the  world. 
Amy  was  known  to  have  always  desired  to  see  Switsserland ;  it 
occurred  to  Guy  that  it  would  be  a  capital  opportunity  of  taking 
Amaud  to  see  the  relations  he  had  been  talking  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  visiting,  and  so  they  acquiesced ;  for  as  Guy  said, 
when  they  talked  it  over  together,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  come 
under  the  denomination  of  pleasure-hunting,  since  they  ha^  not 
devised  it  for  themselves;  they  had  no  house  to  go  to;  ^hey 
should  do  Amaud  a  service,  and  perhaps  they  should  meet  Philip. 

*  That  will  not  be  pleasure-hunting,  certainly,'  said  Amy;  then, 
remembering  that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  Philip  under-rated, 
she  added, '  I  mean,  imless  you  could  convince  him,  and  then  it 
would  be  more  than  pleasure.' 

^  It  would  be  mv  first  of  unattaiued  wishes,'  said  Guy.  '  Then 
we  will  enjoy  the  journey.' 

*  No  fear  on  that  score.' 

'  And  for  fear  we  should  get  too  much  into  the  stream  of  enjoy- 
ment, as  people  abroad  foiget  home-duties,  let  us  stick  to  some 
fixed  time  for  coming  back.' 

'  You  said  BeddySe  would  be  ready  by  Michaelmas.' 

'  I  have  told  the  builder  it  must  be.  So,  Amy,  as  far  as  it  depends 
on  ourselves,  we  are  determined  to  be  at  home  by  Michaelmas.' 

All  seemed  surprised  to  find  the  time  for  the  wedding  so  near 
at  hand.  Charles's  spirits  began  to  flag.  Amy  was  a  g^reater  lost 
to  him  than  to  anybody  else ;  she  could  never  again  be  to  him 
what  she  had  been,  and  unable  as  he  was  to  take  part  in  the  general 
bustle  and  occupation,  he  had  more  time  for  feeling  this,  much 
more  than  his  mother  and  Laura,  who  were  employed  all  day. 
He  and  Guy  were  exemplary  in  their  civilities  to  each  other  m 
not  engrossing  Amy,  and  one  who  had  only  known  him  three 
years  ago,  when  he  was  all  exaction  and  selfishness,  could  have 
hardly  believed  him  to  be  the  same  person  who  was  now  only 
striving  to  avoid  giving  pain,  by  showing  how  much  it  cost  him 
to  yield  up  his  sister.  He  could  contrive  to  be  merry,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  be  cheerful ;  he  could  make  them  m  laugh  in 
^ite  of  themselves  but  when  alone  with  Amy,  or  when  hearing 
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her  deyolre  on  her  sisters  the  services  she  had  heen  wont  to  per- 
form for  him,  it  was  almost  more  than  he  could  endure;  bat  then 
he  dreaded  setting  Amy  off  into  one  of  her  silent  crying-fits,  for 
which  the  only  remedy  was  the  planning  a  grand  visit  to  Bed- 
eijffe,  and  talking  over  all  the  facilities  of  railroads  and  caniaget. 

The  last  day  had  come,  and  a  long  strange  one  it  was ;  not 
exactly  joyful  to  any,  and  very  sad  to  some,  though  Amy,  with 
her  sweet  pensive  mce,  seemed  to  have  a  serenily  of  her  own 
that  soothed  them  whenever  they  looked  at  her.  Charlotte, 
though  inclined  to  he  wild  and  flighty,  was  checked  and  subdued 
in  her  presence;  Laura  could  not  be  entirely  wretched  about 
her ;  Charles  lay  and  looked  at  her  without  speaking ;  her  father 
never  met  her  without  kissing  her  on  each  side  of  her  face,  and 
calling  her  his  little  jewel ;  her  mother — but  who  could  describe 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  on  that  day,  so  full  of  the  present  pain,  co]i- 
tending  with  the  unselfish  gladness. 

Guy  kept  out  of  the  way,  thinking  Amy  ought  to  be  left  to 
them.  He  sat  in  his  own  room  a  good  while,  afterwards  rode  to 
Broadstone,  in  coming  home  made  a  long  visit  to  Mr.  Boss ; 
and  when  he  returned,  he  found  Charles  in  his  wheeled  chair  on 
the  lawn,  with  Amy  sitting  on  the  grass  bv  his  side.  He  sat 
down  by  her,  and  there  followed  a  long  silence, — one  of  those 
pauses  full  of  meaning. 

'  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  P*  at  length  said  Charles,  ia 
a  would-be  lively  tone. 

*  And  where  ?'  said  Amy. 

'  Here,'  said  Charles ;  *  you  will  come  here  to  tell  your  adven- 
tures, and  take  up  Bustle.' 

*  I  hope  so,'  said  Guy.  '  We  could  not  help  it.  The  telling 
you  about  it  will  be  a  treat  to  look  forward  to  all  the  tinie.' 

*  Yes ;  your  sight-seeing  is  a  pubHc  benefit.  You  have  seen 
many  a  thing  for  me.' 

*  That  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  thing  that  ii 
not  fleeting,'  said  Guy. 

'  The  imselfish  part,  you  mean,'  said  Charles ;  and  mused  again, 
till  Guy,  starting  up,  exclaimed — 

'  There  are  the  people !'  as  a  carriage  came  in  view  in  the  lane. 
*  Shall  J  wheel  you  home,  Charlie  ?' 

*  Yes,  do.' 

Guy  leant  over  the  back,  and  pushed  him  along ;  and  as  he  did 
BO  murmured  in  a  low  tremulous  tone,  *  Wherever  or  whenever 
we  may  be  destined  to  meet,  Charlie,  or  if  never  again,  I  must 
thank  you  for  a  great  part  of  my  happiness  here — for  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  and  sympathy.' 

Charles  looked  stia^ilbt  Woie  him^  and  answered—-*  The 
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nes3  was  all  on  your  part.  I  had  nofching  to  g^ve  in  return  but 
ill-temper  and  exactions.  But,  Guy,  you  must  not  think  I  havo 
not  felt  all  you  have  done  for  me.  You  hare  made  a  new  man  of 
me,  instead  of  a  wretched  stick,  laughing  at  my  misery,  to  per- 
suade myself  and  others  that  I  did  not  feel  it.  I  hope  you  are 
proud  of  it.' 

'  As  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it!' 

'  Hadn't  you,  that's  all !  I  know  what  you  wont  deny,  at  any 
rate— ^what  a  capital  man  of  all-work  you  have  been  to  me,  when 
I  had  no  right  to  ask  it,  as  now  we  have,'  he  added,  smiling, 
because  Amy  was  looking  at  him,  but  not  making  a  very  success- 
ful matter  of  the  smile.  '  When  you  come  back,  you'll  see  me 
treat  you  as  indeed  '  a  man  and  a  brother.' ' 

This  talk  retarded  them  a  little,  and  they  did  not  reach  the 
house  till  the  guests  were  arriving.  The  first  sight  that  met  the 
eyes  of  Aunt  Charlotte  and  Lady  Eveleen  as  they  entered,  was, 
in  the  frame  of  the  open  window,  Guy's  light  agile  figure,  assist- 
ing Charles  up  the  step,  his  brilliant  hazel  eyes  and  glowing  healthy 
complexion  contrasting  with  Charles's  pale,  fair,  delicate  face,  and 
featiires  sharpened  and  refined  by  suffering.  Amy,  her  deep  blushes 
and  downcast  eyes  almost  hidden  by  her  glossy  curls,  stood  just 
behind,  carrying  her  brother's  crutch. 

*  There  they  are,'  cried  Miss  Edmonstone,  springing  forward 
from  her  brother  and  his  wife,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  Amy 
in  a  warm  embrace.  '  My  dear,  dear  little  niece,  I  congratulate 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  that  I  do.' 

*  I'll  spare  your  hot  cheeks,  Amy  dearest !'  whispered  Eveleen, 
as  Amy  passed  to  her  embrace ;  while  Aimt  Charlotte  hastily 
kissed  Charles,  and  proceeded — '  I  don't  wait  for  an  introduction;' 
and  vehemently  shook  hands  with  Guy. 

'Ay,  did  I  say  a  word  too  much  in  his  praise P'  said  Mr. Edmon- 
stone.    *  Isn't  he  all  out  as  fine  a  fellow  as  I  told  you  P' 

Guy  was  glad  to  turn  away  to  shake  hands  with  Lord  Kilcoran, 
and  the  next  moment  he  drew  Amv  out  of  the  group  eagerly 
talking  round  Charles's  sofa,  and  holding  her  hand,  led  her  up  to 
a  sturdy,  ruddy-brown,  elderly  man,  who  had  come  in  at  the  same 
time,  but  afber  the  first  reception  had  no  share  in  the  family 
greetings.  *  You  know  him,  already,'  said  Guy;  and  Amy  held 
out  her  hand,  sajdng — 

*  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  do.' 

Markham  was  taken  by  surprise;  he  gave  a  most  satisfied  grunt, 
xmd  shook  hands  as  heartily  as  if  she  had  been  his  favourite  niece. 

*  And  the  little  girl  P'  said  Amy, 

'  O  yes. — I  picked  her  up  at  St.  Mildred's :  one  of  the  servants 
took  charge  of  her  iu  the  halL' 
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w^JiuA  'tcsJSrr  yi  her.  Cbir^its^ 

jHkl  Aaj  ^lad  placed  ber.  caned  Is^r  3if  to  *^' 

111*  rsrt  c/  tae  «T*nf=sr  w»i  k: 

£fnBtf»i^»K  v»  T«rr  biarr.  joi  ziai  to  be  io. 

rAh^Twim  hxTit  srr^si  var:  and  ciksre  vis  xxit  Cbazloite  to  ^ 

taEuA  to.  whoa,  it^fr  aad  ooC  leen  ssce  Charles's  fTlTif ,     SIm 

•    *  •  •  •        • 

a  ftiv3r%  zmzlrr^,  actire  persoiL.  whn  a  j*:>yoas  fiiee,  ina* 

gpod  hunifjarf  a  eoc£.*ierab]e  too^  oT  Iiidi,  and 

fHiferrin;^  ererTthin^  to  her  skjther. — her  one  thoaght.     £Teij« 

ihin^  vaa  to  be  vAd  to  her ;  aiid  xhe  oolj  drawback  to  her 

e^ympUite  fleamm  waa  the  azixietT  lest  she  should  be  miaied 

at  hofoe. 

Mrs.  EdrnoDstoDe  waa  occopied  with  her,  teHing  her  ^ 

hMtoiy  r/  the  engagement,  and  praiang  (jut;   Amj  went  xtp  M 

arjT/n  as  dhaer  waa  orer,  to  take  leave  of  old  nurse,  and  to  set 

little  Karianne ;  and  Ereleen  sat  between  Laora  and  Chariotte, 

asking  manj  eager  qnfistions,  which  were  not  all  oonrenieat  to 


Whj  Sir  Qnj  had  not  been  at  home  at  CJhristmas,  was  i 
gnerr  to  which  it  seemed  as  if  she  should  never  gain  a  rej^j; 
iff  tliat  Charles  had  been  ill,  and  Guj  at  Bedcl^-ffe,  waa  no  real 
annwer;  and  finding  she  should  not  be  told,  she  wiselj  held  her 
tongoe,     A^in  she  made  an  awkward  inquiry — 

*  Now  tell  me,  is  Captain  MonriUe  pleased  about  this  or  notf 
Latira  would  hare  b^n  silent,  trusting  to  Eveleen's  propensitj 

for  talking,  for  bringing  her  to  some  speech  that  it  might  bt 
easi^.T  to  answer,  but  Charlotte  exclaimed, '  What  haa  he  been 
saying  about  it  ?' 

'  Haying  ?     O  nothing.    But  why  does  not  he  come  ?' 

*  Vou  have  seen  him  more  lately  than  we  have,'  said  Laura. 

*  That  is  an  evasion,'  said  Eveleen ;  '  as  if  you  did  not  know 
more  of  his  mind  than  I  could  ever  get  at,  if  I  saw  him  eveij 
day  of  my  life.' 

'ilo  is  provokine,  that  is  all,'  answered  Charlotte.  'I  am 
•uro  wo  don't  want  him ;  but  Laura  and  Gtuj  will  both  of  them 
take  his  part.' 

A  call  camo  at  that  moment. — the  box  of  white  gloves  wai 
oomo,  and  Laura  must  come  and  count  them.  She  would  fiun 
have  taken  Charlotte  with  her;    but  neither  Charlotte  nor 
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Eveleen  appeared  disposed  to  move,  and  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
tbem.  Eva  had  abe^y  guessed  that  there  was  more  chance  of 
hearing  the  facts  from  Charlotte,  and  presently  she  knew  a  good 
deal.  Charlotte  had  some  prudence,  but  she  thought  she  might 
tell  her  own  cousin  what  half  the  neighbourhood  knew — ^that 
Philip  had  suspected  Guy  falsely,  and  had  made  papa  very 
angry  with  him ;  that  the  engagement  had  been  broken  off,  and 
Guy  had  been  banished,  while  all  the  time  he  was  behaving 
most  gloriously.  Now  it  was  all  explained :  but  in  spite  of  the 
fullest  certainty,  Philip  would  not  be  convinced,  and  wanted 
them  to  have  waited  five  years. 

Eveleen  agreed  with  Charlotte  that  this  was  a  great  deal  too 
bad,  admired  Guy,  and  pitied  Amy  to  her  heart's  content. 

'  So,  he  was  banished,  regularly  banished  V  said  she.  *  However, 
of  course  Amy  never  gave  him  up.* 

*  Oh,  she  never  mistrusted  him  one  minute.' 

'  And  while  he  had  her  fast,  it  was  little  he  would  care  for 
the  rest.' 

*  Yes,  if  he  had  known  it,  but  she  could  not  tell  him.' 
Eveleen  looked  arch. 

'  But  I  am  sure  she  did  not,'  said  Charlotte,  rather  angrily. 

*  You  know  nothing  about  it,  my  dear.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  do ;  for  mamma  said  to  Charlie  how  beautifully 
she  did  behave,  and  he  too, — never  attempting  any  intercourse.' 

*  Very  goo^  of  you  to  believe  it.* 

*  I  am  sure  of  it,  certain  sure,'  said  Charlotte.  '  How  could 
you  venture  to  think  they  would  either  of  them  do  any  thing 
wrong  ?' 

*  I  did  not  say  they  would.' 

'  What,  not  to  write  to  each  other  when  papa  had  forbidden 
it,  and  do  so  in  secret,  too  P' 

^My  dear,  don't  look  so  innocently  irate.  Goodness  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  it  would  be  only  a  moderate  constancy. 
You  know  nothing  at  all  of  lovers.' 

'  If  I  know  nothing  of  lovers,  I  know  a  great  deal  of  Amy 
and  Guy,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  on  earth  would  tempt 
them  to  do  anything  in  secret  that  they  were  forbidden.' 

'  Wait  till  you  are  in  love,  and  vou'll  change  your  mind.' 

'  I  never  mean  to  be  in  love,^  said  Charlotte  indignantly. 
Eveleen  lauehed  the  more,  Charlotte  grew  more  angry  and 
uncomfortable  at  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  and  was  heartily 
glad  that  it  was  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen. 
Guy  heli)ed  Charles  to  the  sofa,  and  then  turned  away  to 
continue  his  endless  talk  on  Redely ffe  business  with  Markham. 
Charlotte  tlev    up  to  the  sofa,  seuu^  an  interval  when  no  one 
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was  in  hearing,  and  kneelins^  down  to  bring  her  face  on  a  level 
with  her  brother's  whispered — ^  Charlie,  Eva  wont  b^eye  but 
that  Ghiy  and  Amy  kept  up  some  intercourse  last  winter.' 
I  can't  help  it,  Charlotte.* 

When  I  tell  her  they  did  not,  she  only  laughs  at  me.  Do 
tell  her  they  did  not.' 

*I  have  too  much  self-respect  to  lay  myself  open  to  ridicule.' 
'Charlie,  you  don't  think  it  possible  yourself?'   exclaimed 
Charlotte,  in  consternation. 

*  Possible — no  indeed.' 

'  She  will  say  it  is  not  wrong,  and  that  I  know  nothing  of 
lovers.' 

'  You  should  have  told  her  that  ours  are  not  common-place 
lovers,  but  far  beyond  her  small  experience.' 

*  I  wish  I  had !     Tell  her  so,  Charlie ;  she  wiU  belieye  you.' 

*  I  sha'n't  say  one  word  about  it.' 
'Why  not!' 

*  Because  she  is  not  worthy.  If  she  can't  appreciate  them,  I 
would  let  her  alone.  I  once  thought  better  of  Eva,  but  it  is 
verv  bad  company  she  keeps  when  she  is  not  here.' 

Charles,  however,  was  not  sorry  when  Eveleen  came  to  sit  by 
him,  for  a  bantering  conversation  with  her  was  the  occapatioii 
of  which  he  was  most  capable.  Amy,  returning,  came  and  sat 
in  her  old  place  beside  him,  with  her  hand  in  his,  and  her  quiel 
eyes  lixed  on  the  groimd.  • 

The  last  evening  for  many  weeks  that  she  would  thus  sit  with 
him, — ^the  last  that  she  would  ever  be  a  part  of  his  home,  ^le 
had  already  ceased  to  belong  entirely  to  him;  she  who  had 
always  been  the  most  precious  to  him,  except  his  mother. 

Only  his  mother  could  have  been  a  greater  loss, — ^he  could  not 
dwell  on  the  anticipation ;  and  still  holding  her  hand,  he  roused 
himself  to  listen,  and  answer  gaily  to  Eveleen's  description  of  the 
tutor,  Mr.  Fielder,  *a  thorough  gentleman,  very  clever  and 
agreeable,  who  had  read  all  the  books  in  the  world ;  the  uglieiti 
yes,  without  exaggeration,  the  most  quaintly  ugly  man  living, — 
little,  and  looking  just  as  if  he  was  made  of  gutta  percha,'^re- 
leen  said,  *  always  moving  by  jerks, — so  Maurice  advised  thebojs 
not  to  put  him  near  the  fire,  lest  he  should  melt.' 

*  Only  when  he  gives  them  some  formidable  lesson,  and  th^ 
want  to  melt  his  heart,'  said  Charles,  talking  at  random,  in  hopes 
of  sa3ring  something  laughable. 

*  Then  his  eyes — 'tis  not  exactly  a  squint,  but  a  cast  there  is, 
and  one  set  of  eyelashes  are  black  and  the  other  light,  and  that 
gives  him  just  the  air  of  a  little  frightful  terrier  of  Maurice's 
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named  Venus,  with  a  black  spot  over  one  eye.    The  boys  never 
call  him  anything  but  Venus.* 

*  And  you  encourage  them  in  respect  for  their  tutor  P* 

'  Oh,  he  holds  his  own  at  lessons,  I  trow;  but  he  pretends  to 
have  such  a  horror  of  us  wild  Irish,  and  to  wonder  not  to  find 
us  eating  potatoes  with  our  fingers,  and  that  I  don't  wear  a 
petticoat  over  my  head  instead  of  a  bonnet,  in  what  he  calls  the 
classical  Carthaginian  Celto-Hibemian  fashion.' 

'Dear  me,'  said  Charlotte,  'no  wonder  Philip  recommended  him.* 

'O,  I  assure  you  he  has  the  gift,  no  one  else  but  Captain 
Morville  talks  near  as  well.' 

So  talked  on  Eveleen,  and  Charles  answered  her  hb  much  iu 
her  own  fashion  as  he  could,  and  when  at  last  the  evening  came 
to  an  end,  every  one  felt  relieved. 

Laura  lingered  long  in  Amy's  room,  perceiving  that  hitherto 
she  had  known  only  half  the  value  of  her  sister,  her  sweet  sister. 
It  would  be  worse  than  ever  now,  when  left  with  the  others,  all 
so  much  less  sympathizing,  all  saying  sharp  things  of  PhiHp, 
none  to  cling  to  her  with  those  winsome  ways  that  had  been 
unnoted  tiU  the  time  when  they  were  no  more  to  console  her,  and 
she  felt  them  to  have  been  the  only  charm  that  had  softened 
her  late  dreary  desolation. 

So  full  was  her  heart,  that  she  must  have  told  Amy  all  her 
grief  but  for  the  part  that  PhiHp  had  acted  towards  Guy,  and 
her  doubts  of  Guy  would  not  allow  her  the  consolation  of  dwell- 
ing on  Amy's  happiness,  which  cheered  the  rest.  She  could  only 
hang  about  her  in  speechless  grief,  and  caress  her  fondly,  while 
Amy  cried,  and  tried  to  comfort  her,  till  her  mother  came  to 
wish  her  good  night. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  did  not  stay  long,  because  she  wished  Amy, 
if  possible,  to  rest. 

*  Mamma,'  said  Amy,  as  she  received  her  last  kiss,  *  I  can't 
think  why  I  am  not  more  imhappy.' 

'  It  is  all  as  it  should  be,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

Amabel  slept,  and  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  it  was  her 
wedding-day.  She  was  not  to  appear  at  the  first  breakfast,  but 
she  came  to  meet  Charles  in  the  dressing-room ;  and  as  they  sat 
together  on  the  sofa,  where  she  had  watched  and  amused  so  many 
of  his  hours  of  helplessness,  he  clasped  round  her  arm  his  gift, — 
a  bracelet  of  his  mother's  hair.  His  fingers  trembled  and  his 
eyes  were  hazy,  but  he  would  not  let  her  help  him.  Her  thank» 
were  obliged  to  be  all  kisses,  no  words  would  come  but  ^  Charlie^ 
Charlie !  how  could  I  ever  have  promised  to  leave  you  ?' 

'Nonsense!  who  ever  dreamt  that  my  sisters  were  to  be 
three  monkeys  tied  to  a  clog  ?' 
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It  was  impossible  not  to  smile,  though  it  was  but  for  a  momeo^ 
— Charles's  mirth  was  melancholy. 

'  And,  dear  Charlie,  you  will  not  miss  me  so  very  much ;  do 
pray  let  Charlotte  wait  upon  you.' 

'  After  the  first,  perhaps,  I  may  not  hate  her.  Oh,  Amy,  I 
little  knew  what  I  was  doing  when  I  tried  to  get  him  back  again 
for  you.  I  was  sawing  oS  the  bough  I  was  sitting  on.  But  there ! 
I  will  not  flatter  you,  you've  had  enough  to  turn  that  head  of 
yours.  Stand  up,  and  let  me  take  a  survey.  Very  pretty,  I 
declare, — ^you  do  my  education  credit.  There,  if  it  wUl  be  for 
yoiur  peace,  I  '11  do  my  best  to  wear  on  without  you.  I've  wanted 
a  brother  all  my  life,  and  you  are  giving  me  the  very  one  I  would 
have  picked  out  of  a  thousand — the  only  one  I  could  forgive  for 
presuming  to  steal  you,  Amy.  Here  he  is.  Come  in,'  he  added, 
as  Guy  knocked  at  his  door,  to  offer  to  help  him  down  stairs. 

Guy  hardly  spoke,  and  Amy  coidd  not  look  in  his  face.  It  was 
late,  and  he  took  down  Charles  at  once.  After  this,  she  had  veiy 
little  quiet,  every  one  was  buzzing  about  her,  and  putting  the  last 
touches  to  her  dress;  at  last,  just  as  she  was  quite  finished, 
Charlotte  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  there  is  Guy's  step ;  may  I  call  hm^ 
in  to  have  one  look  P' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  did  not  say  no ;  and  Charlotte,  opening  the 
dressing-room  door,  called  to  him.  He  stood  opposite  to  Amy 
for  some  moments,  then  said,  with  a  smile,  *  I  was  wrong  about 
the  grogram  ;  I  would  not  for  anything  see  you  look  otherwise 
than  you  do.' 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  Laiura  that  these  words 
made  them  lose  sight  of  the  details  of  lace  and  silk  that  had  been 
occupying  them,  so  that  they  only  saw  the  radiance,  puri^,  and 
innocence  of  Amy's  bridal  appearance.  No  more  was  said,  for 
Mr.  Edmonstone  ran  up  to  call  Guy,  who  was  to  drive  Charles 
in  the  pony-carriage. 

Amabel,  of  course,  went  with  her  parents.  Poor  child !  her 
tears  flowed  freely  on  the  way,  and  Mr.  Edmonstone,  now  that 
it  had  really  come  to  the  point  of  parting  with  his  little  Amy, 
was  very  much  overcome,  while  his  wife,  hardly  refraining  from 
tears,  could  only  hold  her  daughter's  hand  very  close. 

The  regular  morning  service  was  a  great  comfort,  by  restoring 
their  tranquillity,  and  by  the  time  it  was  ended,  Amabers  coun- 
tenance had  settled  into  its  own  calm  expression  of  trust  and 
serenity.  She  scarcely  even  trembled  when  her  father  led  her 
forward ;  her  hand  did  not  shake,  and  her  voice,  though  very 
low,  was  firm  and  audible ;  while  Guy's  deep,  sweet  tones  had  a 
sort  of  tluill  and  quiver  of  intense  feeling. 

No  one  could  help  observing  that  Laura  was  the  most  agitated 
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person  present ;  she  trembled  so  much  that  she  was  obliged  to 
lean  on  Charlotte,  and  her  tears  gave  the  infection  to  the  other 
bridesmaids — all  but  Mary  Ross,  who  could  never  cry  when 
other  people  did,  and  little  Marianne,  who  did  nothing  but  look 
and  wonder. 

Mary  was  feeling  a  great  deal,  both  of  compassion  for  the 
bereaved  family  and  of  aflfectionate  admiring  joy  for  the  young 
pair  who  knelt  before  the  altar.  It  was  a  showery  day,  with 
gleams  of  vivid  sunshine,  and  one  of  these  suddenly  broke  forth, 
casting  a  stream  of  colour  firom  a  martyr's  figure  in  the  south 
window,  so  as  to  shed  a  golden  glory  on  the  wave  of  brown  hair 
over  Guy's  forehead,  then  passing  on  and  tinting  the  bride's 
white  veil  with  a  d^ep  glowing  shade  of  crimson  and  purple. 

Either  that  golden  light,  or  the  expression  of  the  face  on 
which  it  beamed,  made  Mary  think  of  the  lines — 

Where  is  the  brow  to  wear  in  mortal's  sights 
The  crown  of  pure  angelic  light  f 

Charles  stood  with  his  head  leaning  against  a  pillar  as  if  he 
could  not  bear  to  look  up ;  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  restless  and 
almost  sobbing ;  Mrs.  Edmonstone  alone  collected,  though  much 
flushed  and  somewhat  trembling,  while  the  only  person  apparently 
free  from  excitement  was  the  little  bride,  as  there  she  knelt,  her 
hand  clasped  in  his,  her  head  bent  down,  her  modest,  steadfast  face 
looking  as  if  she  was  only  conscious  of  the  vow  she  exchanged,  tho 
blessing  she  received ;  and  was,  as  it  were,  lifted  out  of  herself. 

It  was  over  now.  The  feast,  in  its  fullest  sense,  was  held,  and 
the  richest  of  blessing^  had  been  called  down  on  them. 

The  procession  came  out  of  the  vestry  in  full  order,  and  very 
pretty  it  was ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  fresh  bright 
graciousness  of  their  extreme  youth,  and  the  six  bridesmaids 
following ;  Laura  and  Lady  Eveleen,  two  strikingly  handsome 
and  elegant  girls ;  Charlotte,  with  the  pretty  little  fair  Marianne ; 
Mary  Ross,  and  Grace  Harper.  The  village  people  who  stood 
round  might  well  say  that  such  a  sight  as  that  was  worth  coming 
twenty  miles  to  see. 

The  first  care,  afber  the  bridal  pair  had  driven  off,  was  to  put 
Charles  into  his  pony-carriage.  Charlotte,  who  had  just  pinned 
on  his  favour,  begged  to  £ive  him,  for  she  meant  to  make 
him  her  especial  charge,  and  to  succeed  to  all  Amy's  rights. 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  asked  whether  Laura  would  not  prefer  going 
with  him,  but  she  hastily  answered,  *No,  thank  you,  let  Charlotte;* 
for  with  her  troubled  feelings,  she  coidd  better  answer  talking 
girls  than  parry  the  remarks  of  her  shrewd,  observant  brother. 

Some  one  said  it  would  rain,  but  Charlotte  still  pleaded 
earnestly. 
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'  Come,  theD,  puss/  said  Charles,  rallying  his  spiritfly  '  onljf 
don*t  upset  me,  or  it  will  spoil  their  tour.' 

Charlotte  drove  off  with  elahorate  care, — then  came  a  deep 
sigh,  and  she  exclaimed, '  Well !  he  is  our  hrother,  and  all  is  safe.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Charles ;  *  no  more  fears  for  them.' 

*  Had  you  any  ?    I  am  very  glad  if  you  had.' 
'Why?' 

'  Because  it  was  so  like  a  hook.  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling,  ail 
the  time,  that  Philip  would  come  in  quite  grand  and  terrible.' 

'  As  if  he  must  act  Ogre.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  had  not 
something  of  the  same  notion, — that  he  might  appear  suddenly, 
and  forbid  the  banns,  entirely  for  Amy's  sake,  and  as  the 
greatest  kindness  to  her.' 

'Oh!' 

'  However,  he  can't  separate  them  now,  let  him  do  his  wunt ; 
and  while  Amy  is  Guy's  wife,  I  don't  think  we  shall  easily  be 
made  to  quarrel.  I  am  glad  the  knot  is  tied,  for  I  had  a  fatality 
notion  that  the  feud  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  nearly  a  case  oS 
the  mountains  bending  and  the  streams  ascending,  ere  she  was  to 
be  our  foeman's  bride.' 

'  No,'  said  Charlotte,  '  it  ought  to  be  like  that  stoiy  of 
Bosaura  and  her  kindred,  don't  you  remember  ?  The  fate  would 
not  be  appeased  by  the  marriage,  till  Count  Julius  had  saved  the 
life  of  one  of  the  hostile  race.  That  would  be  it, — perhaps  they 
will  meet  abroad,  and  Guy  will  do  it,* 

'  That  wont  do.  Philip  will  never  endanger  his  precious  life, 
nor  ever  forgive  €Kiy  the  obligation.  Well,  I  suppose  theie 
never  was  a  prettier  wedding — how  silly  of  me  to  say  so,  I  shall 
bo  sick  of  hearing  it  before  night.' 

'  I  do  wish  all  these  people  were  gone ;  I  did  not  know  it  woold 
be  so  horrid.  I  should  like  to  shut  myself  up  and  cry,  and  th^nk 
what  I  could  ever  do  to  wait  on  you.  Indeed  Charlie^  I  know  1 
never  can  be  like  Amy,  but  if  you — ' 

'  Be  anything  but  sentimental ;  I  don't  want  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself,'  said  Charles,  with  a  smile  and  tone  as  if  he  wis 
keeping  sorrow  at  bay.  '  Depend  upon  it  if  we  were  left  to 
ourselves  this  evening,  wo  should  be  so  desperately  savage  tlul 
we  should  quarrel  f  anously,  and  there  would  be  no  Amy  to  set  m 
to  lights.' 

'  How  Aunt  Charlotte  did  cry !  What  a  funny  little  womsa 
she  is.' 

'  Yes,  I  see  now  who  you  take  after,  puss.  Tou'U  be  just  likf 
her  when  you  are  her  age.' 

'  80  I  mean  to  be, — I  mean  to  stay  and  take  caie  of  yoa  al 
voj  life^  as  she  does  of  grandmamma.' 
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*  You  do,  do  you  P' 

'  Yes.  I  never  mean  to  marry,  it  is  so  disagreeable.  O  dear  * 
But  how  lovely  dear  Amy  did  look.' 

^Here's  the  rain!'  exclaimed  Charles,  as  some  large  drops 
began  to  fall  in  good  time  to  prevent  them  from  being  either 
savage  or  sentimental,  though  at  the  expense  of  Charlotte's  pink 
and  white ;  for  they  had  no  umbrella,  and  she  would  not  accept 
a  share  of  Charles's  carriage-cloak.  She  laughed,  and  drove  on 
fast  through  the  short  cut,  and  arrived  at  the  hoiise-door,  just  as 
the  pelting  hail  was  over,  having  battered  her  thin  slegves,  and 
made  her  white  bonnet  look  very  deplorable.  The  first  thing 
they  saw  was  Quy,  with  Bustle  close  to  him,  for  Bustle  had 
found  out  that  something,  was  going  on  that  concerned  his 
master,  and  followed  him  about  more  assiduouslv  than  ever,  as  if 
sensible  of  the  decree,  that  he  was  to  be  lefb  behmd  to  Charlotte's 
care. 

*  Charlotte,  how  wet  you  are.' 

^  Never  mind,  Charlie  is  not.'  She  sprung  out,  holding  his 
hand,  and  felt  as  if  she  could  never  forget  that  moment  when 
her  new  brother  first  kissed  her  brow. 

*  Where's  Amy  f 

'Here!'  and  while  Guy  lifbed  Charles  out,  Charlotte  was 
clasped  in  her  sister's  arms. 

*  Are  you  wet,  Charlie  ?' 

'No,  Charlotte  would  not  be  wise,  and  made  me  keep  the 
cloak  to  myself.' 

'You  are  wet  through,  poor  child;  come  up  at  once,  and 
change,'  said  Amy,  flymg  nimbly  up  the  stfdrs, — ^up  even  to 
Charlotte's  own  room,  the  old  nursery,  and  there  she  was  un- 
fastening the  drenched  finery. 

'  0  Amy,  don't  do  all  this.    Let  me  ring.' 

'  No,  the  servants  are  either  not  come  home  or  are  too  busy. 
Charles  wont  want  me,  he  has  Guy.  Can  I  find  your  white 
frock?' 

'  Oh,  but  Amy — ^let  me  see !'  Charlotte  made  prisoner  the 
left  hand,  and  looked  up  with  an  arch  smile  at  the  face  where 
she  had  called  up  a  blush.  '  Lady  Morville  must  not  begin  by 
beiiu^  lady's-maid.' 

'Let  me — let  me,  Cliarlotte,  dear,  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  do 
anything  for  you  tlus  long  time.'  Amy's  voice  trembled,  and 
Charlotte  held  her  fiust  to  kiss  her  again. 

'  We  must  make  haste,'  said  Amy,  recovering  herself.  '  There 
are  the  carriages.' 

While  the  frock  was  bemg  fastened,  Charlotte  looked  into  the 
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Prayer-book  Amy  had  laid  down.     There  was  the  name,  Axnabd 
Frances  Morville,  and  the  date. 

'  Has  he  just  written  it  P'  said  Charlotte. 

*  Yes ;  when  we  came  home.' 

*  0  Amy !  dear,  dear  Amy ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  gUd 
or  sorry!* 

'  I  believe  I  am  both,'  said  Amy. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  Laura  hastened  in. 
Then  was  the  time  for  broken  words,  tears  and  smiles,  as  Amy 
leant  agidnst  her  mother,  who  locked  her  in  a  close  embrace,  and 
gazed  on  her  in  a  sort  of  trance,  at  once  of  maternal  pride  and  of 
pain,  at  giving  up  her  cherished  nestling.  Poor  Laura!  how 
bitter  were  her  tears,  and  how  force4  her  smiles, — ^far  unlike  the 
rest! 

No  one  would  care  to  hear  the  details  of  the  breakfast,  and 
the  splendours  of  the  cake ;  how  Charlotte  recovered  her  spiriti 
while  distributing  the  favours;  and  Lady  Eveleen  set  xxp  a 
flirtation  with  Markham,  and  forced  him  into  wearing  one, 
though  he  protested,  with  many  a  grunt,  that  she  was  wnAing 
a  queer  fool  of  him  ;  how  ofben  Charles  was  obliged  to  hear  n 
had  been  a  pretty  wedding ;  and  how  well  Lord  Kilcoran  made 
his  speech  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Mor?ille. 
All  the  time,  Laura  was  active  and  useful, — ^feeling  as  if  iht 
was  acting  a  play,  sustaining  the  character  of  Miss  Edmonstone, 
the  bridesmaid  at  her  sister's  happy  marriage ;  while  the  tme 
Laura,  Philip's  Laura,  was  lonely,  dejected,  wretched;  half 
fearing  for  her  sister,  half  jealous  of  her  happiness,  forced  into 
pageantry  with  an  aching  heart, — ^with  only  one  wish,  that  il 
was  over,  and  that  she  might  be  again  alone  with  her  biirden. 

She  was  glad  when  her  mother  rose,  and  the  ladies  moved  into 
the  drawing-room, — glad  to  escape  firom  Eveleen's  quick  eve, 
and  to  avoid  Marv's  clear  sense, — glad  to  talk  to  oompantLve 
strangers, — glad  of  the  occupation  of  going  to  prepare  Amabel 
for  her  journey.  This  lasted  a  long  tune, — ^there  was  so  modi 
to  be  said,  and  hearts  were  so  full,  and  ^jny  over  again  ex- 
plained to  Charlotte  how  to  perform  all  the  little  servioei  to 
Charles  which  she  relinquished ;  while  her  mother  had  so  sdmbj 
affectionate  last  words,  and  every  now  and  then  stopped  short  to 
look  at  her  little  daughter,  saying,  she  did  not  know  if  it  wai 
not  a  dream. 

At  length  Amabel  was  dressed  in  her  purple  and  white  ihoft 
silk,  her  muslin  mantle,  and  white  bonnet.  Mrs.  £dmonstoDe 
left  her  and  Laura  to  have  a  few  words  together,  and  went  to 
the  dressing-rooHL    There  she  found  Guy,  leaning  on  the  mantd- 
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shelf,  as  be  used  to  do  when  he  brought  his  troubles  to  her.  He 
started  as  she  entered. 

*  Qught  I  not  to  be  here  P'  he  said.  '  I  could  not  help  coming 
once  more.  This  room  has  always  been  the  kernel  of  my  home, 
my  happiness  here.' 

*  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  you  here.* 
'You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,'  he  proceeded,  in  a  low, 

reflecting  tone.  *  You  have  helped  me  very  much,  very  ofben ; 
even  when —  Do  you  remember  the  day  I  begged  you  to  keep 
me  in  order,  as  if  I  were  Charles  ?   I  did  not  think  then — * 

He  was  silent;  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  little  able  to  find  words, 
smiling,  tried  to  say, — *  I  little  thought  how  truly  and  how  gladly 
I  shoiUd  be  able  to  call  you  my  son ;'  and  ended  by  giving  him 
a  mother's  kiss. 

*  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  half,'  said  Guy, — *  half  what  I  feel  for 
the  kindness  that  made  a  home  to  one  who  had  no  riKht  to  any. 
Coming  as  a  stranger,  I  found-'  ' 

'  We  found  one  to  love  with  all  our  hearts,'  said  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone. '  I  have  ofben  looked  back,  and  seen  that  you  brought 
a  brightness  to  us  all— especially  to  poor  Charles.  Yes ;  it  dates 
from  your  coming ;  and  I  can  only  wish  and  trust,  Guy,  that  the 
same  brightness  will  rest  on  your  own  home.' 

'  There  must  be  brightness  where  she  is,'  said  Guy. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you  to  take  care  of  her,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone, 
smiling.  '  I  think  I  can  trust  you;  but  I  feel  rather  as  I  did  when 
first  I  sent  her  and  Laura  to  a  party  of  pleasure  by  themselves.' 

Laura  at  this  moment  came  in.  Alone  with  Amy,  she  could  not 
speak,  she  could  only  cry;  and  fearful  of  distressing  her  sister,  she 
came  away;  but  here,  with  Guy,  it  was  worse,  for  it  was  unldnd 
not  to  speak  one  warm  word  to  him.  Yet  what  could  she  say  ? 
He  spoke  first — 

'  Laura,  you  must  get  up  your  looks  again,  now  this  turmoil 
b  over.  Don't  do  too  much  mathematics,  and  wear  yourself 
down  to  a  shadow.' 

Laura  gave  her  sad,  forced  smile. 

'  Will  you  do  one  thinsp  for  me,  Laura  p  I  should  like  to  have 
one  of  your  perspective  views  of  the  inside  of  the  church.  Would 
it  be  too  troublesome  to  do  F' 

*  Oh,  no ;  I  shall  be  very  glad.' 

'  Don't  set  about  it  tifi  you  quite  like  it,  and  have  plenty  of 
time.  Thank  you.  I  shaU  think  it  is  a  proof  that  you  can 
forgive  me  for  all  the  pain  I  am  causing  you.  I  am  very  sorxyi 
indeed — ' 

'  You  Ajre  so  very  kind,'  said  Laura,  bursting  into  tears;  audi 
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M  her  mother  was  gone,  she  could  not  help  adding,  *  bat  donH 
try  to  comfort  me,  Guy;  don't  blame  yourself^ — 'tian't  only 
that, — but  I  am  so  very,  very  unhappy.' 

'  Amy  told  me  you  were  grieved  for  Philip.  I  wisH  I  eoold 
help  it,  Laura.  I  want  to  try  to  meet  him  in  Switzerland;  and, 
if  we  can,  perhaps  it  may  be  set  right.  At  any  rate  he  will  be 
glad  to  know  you  see  the  rights  of  it.' 

Laura  wept  still  more;  but  she  could  never  again  lose  the  as- 
terly  feeling  those  kind  words  had  awakened.  If  Philip  had  but 
known  what  he  missed ! 

Charlotte  ran  in.  *  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  find  yon  berey  Ghiy;  I 
wanted  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  promise.  You  must  write  me 
the  first  letter  you  sign  *  Your  affectionate  brother!'  * 

*  I  wont  forget,  Charlotte.' 

'  Guy!  Where's  Guy?'  called  Mr.  Edmonstone.  *  The  ram's 
going  off.  You  must  come  down,  both  of  you,  or  you'fl  be 
too  late.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  hastened  to  call  Amabel.  Those  momenti 
that  she  had  been  alone,  Amabel  had  been  kneeling  in  an  earaest 
supplication  that  all  might  be  forgiven  that  she  had  done  amiss 
in  the  home  of  her  childhood;  that  the  blessings  might  be  sealed 
on  her  and  her  husband;  and  that  she  might  go  forth  finom  her 
father's  house  in  strength  sent  from  above.  Her  mother  sum- 
moned her;  she  rose,  came  calmly  forth,  met  Guy  at  the  head  d 
the  stairs,  put  her  arm  in  his,  and  they  went  down. 

Charles  was  on  the  sofa  in  the  ante-room,  talking  fiut,  and 
striving  for  high  spirits.  *  Amy,  woman,  you  do  us  credit!  WeD, 
write  soon,  and  don't  break  your  heart  for  want  of  me.* 

There  was  a  confusion  of  good-byes,  and  then  all  came  out  to 
the  hall  door;  even  Charles,  with  Charlotte's  arm.  One  more 
of  those  fast-locked  embraces  between  the  brother  and  sister,  and 
Mr.  Edmonstone  put  Amabel  into  the  carriage. 

*  Gt)od  bye,  good  bye,  my  own  dearest  little  one!  Bless  yoo, 
bless  you !  and  may  you  be  as  happy  as  a  Mayflower !  Guy,  good 
bye.  I've  given  you  the  best  I  had  to  give, — and  'tis  you  thit 
are  welcome  to  her.  Take  care  what  you  do  with  her,  for  she's 
a  precious  little  jewel !    Good  bye,  my  boy!' 

Guy's  face  and  grasping  hand  were  the  reply.  As  he  was 
about  to  spring  into  the  carriage,  he  turned  again.  '  Chariotte. 
I  have  shut  Bustle  up  in  my  room.  Will  you  let  him  out  is 
half  an  hour  ?  I've  explained  it  all  to  him,  and  he  will  be 
good.     Gt>od  bye.' 

*  I'U  take  care  of  him.     I'll  mention  him  in  every  letter.* 
^  '  And,  Markham,  mind,  if  our  house  is  not  ready  bj 

masy  we  shall  be  obliged  to  come  and  stay  with  you.* 
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arunt! 

Lastly,  as  if  he  could  not  help  it,  Quj  dashed  up  the  step  once 
more,  pressed  Charles's  hand,  and  said, '  God  hless  you,  Charlie!' 

In  an  instant  he  was  heside  Amahel,  and  they  drove  ofiP, — 
Amabel  leaning  forward,  and  gazing  wistfully  at  her  mother  and 
Charles,  till  she  was  startled  by  a  long  cluster  of  laburnums, 
their  yellow  bloom  bent  down  and  heavy  with  wet,  so  that  the 
ends  dashed  against  her  bonnet,  and  the  crystal  drops  fell  on 
her  lap. 

*  Why,  Amy,  the  Hollywell  flowers  are  weeping  for  the  loss 
of  you  r 

She  gave  a  sweet,  sunny  smile  through  her  tears.  At  that 
moment  they  came  beyond  the  thick  embowering  shrubs,  while 
full  before  them  was  the  dark  receding  cloud,  on  which  the  sim- 
Loams  were  painting  a  wide  spanned  rainbow.  The  semicircle 
was  perfect,  and  ^ill  before  them,  like  an  arch  of  triumph  imder 
which  they  were  to  pass. 

*  How  beautiful !'  broke  from  them  both. 

*  Guy,'  said  the  bride,  after  a  few  minutes  had  faded  the  rain- 
bow, and  turned  them  from  its  sight,  '  shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  was  thinking !  I  was  thinking,  that  if  there  is  a  doom  on  us, 
I  am  not  afraid,  if  it  will  only  bring  a  rainbow.' 

*  The  rainbow  will  come  after,  if  not  with  it,'  said  Guy. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

iJhe*B  a  winsome  wee  thing. 
She's  a  handsome  wee  thmg. 
She's  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wifie  of  mine. — Burns. 

'T  OOK  here.  Amy,'  said  Gny,  pointing  to  a  name  in  the 
-Li  traveller's  book  at  Altdorf 

*  Captain  Morville !'  she  exclaimed,  *  July  14th.  That  was 
only  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

*  I  wonder  whether  we  shdl  overtake  him !  Do  you  know  what 
was  this  gentleman's  route  P'  inquired  Guy,  in  IVench  that  was 
daily  becoming  more  producible. 

The  gentleman  having  come  on  foot,  with  nothing  but  his 
knapsack,  had  not  made  much  sensation.  There  was  a  vague 
idea  that  he  had  gone  on  to  the  St.  Gothard;  but  the  guide 
who  was  likely  to  know,  was  not  forthcoming,  and  all  Guy'« 
inquiries  only  resulted  iii|  '  I  dare  say  we  shall  hear  of  him 
elsewhere.' 
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To  tell  the  truth,  Amabel  was  not  much  disappointed;  and 
ghe  could  see,  though  he  said  nothing,  that  Guy  was  not  Yerj 
sorry.  These  two  months  had  been  so  very  happy,  there  had 
been  such  full  enjoyment,  such  freedom  from  care  and  vexation, 
or  aught  that  could  for  a  moment  ruffle  the  stream  of  delight. 
Scenery,  cathedrals,  music,  paintings,  historical  association,  had 
in  turn  given  unceasing  interest  and  pleasure;  and,  above  all, 
Amabel  had  been  growing  more  and  more  into  the  depths  of  her 
husband's  mind,  and  entering  into  the  grave,  noble  thoughts 
inspired  by  the  scenes  they  were  visiting.  It  had  been  a  sort  of 
ideal  happiness,  so  exquisite,  that  she  could  hardly  believe  it  leaL 
A  taste  of  society,  which  they  had  at  Mimich,  though  veiy 
pleasant,  had  only  made  them  more  glad  to  be  alone  together 
again ;  any  companion  woidd  have  been  an  interruption ;  and 
Philip,  so  intimate,  yet  with  his  carping,  persecuting  spirit 
towards  Guy,  was  one  of  the  last  persons  she  could  wish  to  meet; 
but  knowing  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  disposition  Qnxj  wished 
to  encourage,  she  held  her  peace. 

For  the  present,  no  more  was  s^d  about  Philip ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  Interlachen,  where  they  spent  a  day  or  two,  while 
Amaud  was  with  his  relations;  and  they  visited  the  two  beautiful 
lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz.  On  first  coming  among  mountains, 
Amabel  had  been  greatly  afraid  of  the  precipices,  and  had  been 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  way  in  which  Ghiy  clambered  about, 
with  a  sureness  of  foot  and  steadiness  of  head  acquired  long  ago 
on  the  crags  of  Redclyffe,  and  on  which  the  guides  were  alwayr 
complimenting  him ;  but  from  seeing  him  always  come  down 
safe,  and  from  having  been  enticed  by  him  to  several  heights, 
which  had  at  first  seemed  to  her  most  dizzy  and  dangerous,  she 
had  gradually  laid  aside  her  fears,  and  even  become  slightly,  very 
slightly,  adventurous  herself. 

One  beautiful  evening,  they  were  wandering  on  the  side  of  the 
Beatenberg,  in  the  little  narrow  paths  traced  by  the  tread  of 
the  goats  and  their  herdsmen.  Amabel  sat  down  to  try  to  sketch 
the  outline  of  the  white-capped  Jung  Frau  and  her  attendant 
moimtains,  wishing  she  could  draw  as  well  as  Laura,  but  intend- 
ing her  outline  to  aid  in  describing  the  scene  to  those  whose  eyes 
she  longed  to  have  with  her.  While  she  was  drawing,  Guy  began 
to  cUmb  higher,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight,  though  she  still  heard 
him  whistling.  The  mountains  were  not  easy  to  draw,  or  rather 
she  grew  discontented  with  her  black  lines  and  white  paper, 
compared  with  the  dazzling  snow  against  the  blue  sky,  tinged  by 
the  roseate  tints  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  dark  fissures  on  the 
rocky  sides,  still  blacker  from  the  contrast. 

She  put  up  her  sketching  materials,  and  began  to  gather 
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of  the  delightM  treasury  of  mountain  flowers.  A  gentle  slope 
of  grass  was  close  to  her,  and  on  it  grew,  at  some  Httie  distance 
from  her,  a  tufb  of  deep  purple,  the  heautiful  Alpine  saxifrage, 
which  she  well  knew  hy  description.  She  went  to  gather  it,  hut 
the  turf  was  slippery,  and  when  once  descending,  she  could  not 
stop  herself;  and  what  was  the  horror  of  finding  herself  half 
slipping,  half  running  down  a  slope,  which  hecame  steeper  every 
moment,  till  it  was  suddenly  broken  off  into  a  sheer  precipice ! 
She  screamed,  and  giasped  with  both  hands  at  some  low  bushes, 
that  grew  under  a  rock  at  the  side  of  the  treacherous  turf.  She 
caught  a  branch,  and  found  herself  supported,  by  dinginff  to  it 
with  her  hands,  while  she  rested  on  the  slope,  now  so  nearly  per- 
pendicular, that  to  lose  her  hold  would  send  her  instantly  down 
the  precipice.  Her  whole  weight  seemed  to  depend  on  that 
slender  bough,  and  those  little  hands  that  clenched  it  convul- 
sively,— her  feet  felt  in  vain  for  some  hold.  *  Gny !  Quy !'  she 
shrieked  again.  Oh,  where  was  he  ?  His  whistle  ceased, — ^he 
heard  her, — ^he  called. 

'  Here !' 

'  Oh,  help  me !'  she  answered.  But  with  that  moment's  joy 
came  the  horror,  he  could  not  help  her — ^he  would  only  fall  him- 
self. *  Take  care !  don't  come  on  the  grass !'  she  cried.  She 
must  let  go  the  branch  in  a  short  time,  then  a  slip,  the  preci- 
pice,— ^and  what  would  become  of  him  ?  Those  moments  were 
nours. 

'I  am  coming — ^hold  fast!'  She  heard  his  voice  above  her, 
very  near.  To  find  him  so  dose  made  the  agony  of  dread  and 
of  prayer  even  more  intense.  To  be  lost,  with  her  husband 
scarcely  a  step  from  her!  Tet  how  could  he  stand  on  the 
slippery  turf,  and  so  as  to  be  steady  enough  to  raise  her  up  P 

'  Now,  then !'  he  said,  speaking  from  the  rock  under  which 
the  brushwood  grew,  '  I  cannot  reach  you  unless  you  raise  up 
your  hand  to  me — ^your  lefb  hand — straight  up.  Let  go.  Nowr 

It  was  a  fearful  moment.  Amabel  could  not  see  him,  and 
felt  as  if  relinquishing  her  grasp  ot  the  tree  was  certain  destruc- 
tion. The  instinct  of  self-preservation  had  been  making  her 
cling  desperately  with  that  left  hand,  especially  as  it  held  by  the 
thicker  part  of  the  bough.  But  the  habit  of  miplidt  confidence 
and  obedience  was  stronger  stDl ;  she  did  not  hesitate,  and  tight- 
ening her  hold  with  the  other  hand,  she  imclasped  the  lefb  and 
stretched  it  upwards. 

Joy  unspeakable  to  fed  his  finsers  dose  over  her  wrist,  like 
iron,  even  while  the  bush  to  whicn  she  had  trusted  was  detach- 
ing itself,  almost  uprooted  by  her  weight !  If  she  had  waited 
a  second  she  would  have  been  lost,  but  her  confidence  had  been 
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her  safeW.  A  moment  or  two  more,  and  with  closed  eyes  she 
was  leanmg  against  him ;  his  arm  was  round  her,  and  he  guided 
her  steps,  till,  breathless,  she  found  herself  on  the  broad,  well* 
trodden  path,  out  of  sight  of  the  precipice. 

'  Thank  heaven !'  he  said,  in  a  very  low  voioe,  as  he  stood  stilL 
*  Thank  God !  my  Amy,  I  have  you  still.' 

She  looked  up,  and  saw  how  pale  he  was,  though  his  voice  had 
been  so  steady  throughout.  She  leant  on  his  breast,  and  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoiuder  again  in  silence,  for  her  heart  was  too 
full  of  awe  and  thankfulness  for  words,  even  had  she  not  been 
without  breath  or  power  to  speak,  and  needing  his  support  in  her 
giddiness  and  trembling. 

More  than  a  minute  passed  thus.  Then,  beginning  to  reoover, 
she  looked  up  to  him  again,  and  said,  *  Oh,  it  was  dreadful !  I 
did  not  think  you  could  have  saved  me.' 

'  I  thought  so  too  for  a  moment !'  said  Guy,  in  a  stifled  Yoioei. 
'  You  are  better  now  ?    You  are  not  hurt  ?  are  you  sure  P' 

'  Quite  sure !  I  did  not  fall,  you  know,  only  slipped.  No,  I 
have  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  thank  you.' 

She  tried  to  stand  alone,  but  the  trembling  returned.  He 
made  her  sit  down,  and  she  rested  against  him,  whilb  he  stiU 
made  her  assure  him  that  she  was  uidhurt.  *  Yes,  quite  unhurt 
— quite  well ;  only  this  wrist  is  a  little  strained,  and  no  wonder. 
Oh,  I  am  sure  it  was  Providence  that  made  those  bushes  grow 
just  there !' 

'  How  did  it  happen  P' 

'  It  was  my  fisiult.  I  went  afber  a  flower ;  my  foot  slipped  on 
the  turf,  and  I  could  not  stop  myself.  1  thought  I  should  have 
run  right  down  the  precipice.' 

She  shut  her  eyes  and  shuddered  again.  '  It  was  frightful  f 
he  said,  holding  her  fast.  '  It  was  a  great  mercy,  indeed.  Thank 
heaven,  it  is  over  I    You  are  not  giddy  now.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all !' 

'  And  your  wrist !' 

*  Oh,  that's  nothing.  I  only  told  you  to  show  you  what  was 
the  worst,'  said  Amy,  smiling  with  recovered  playfulness,  the 
most  re-assuring  of  aU. 

*  What  flower  was  it  P' 

'  A  piece  of  purple  saxifrage.  I  thought  there  was  no  danger, 
for  it  did  net  seem  steep  at  first.' 

*  No ;  it  was  not  your  fault.  You  had  better  not  move  just 
yet ;  sit  still  a  little  while.' 

'  0  Guy,  where  are  you  going  P' 

'  Only  for  your  sketching  tools  and  my  stick.  I  shall  not  be 
gone  an  instant.    Bit  fi^W.  ^mdi^o^^T^' 


"C-  If ^ 
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In  a  few  seconds  he  came  back  with  her  basket,  and  in  it  a  few 
of  the  flowers.  '  Oh,  I  am  sorry,'  she  s^d,  coming  to  meet  him ; 
*  I  wish  I  had  told  you  I  did  not  care  for  them.   Why  did  you  ?' 

'  I  did  not  put  myself  in  any  peril  about  them.  I  had  my 
trusty  staff,  you  know.' 

*  I  am  glad  I  did  not  guess  what  you  were  doing.  I  thought 
it  so  impossible,  that  I  did  not  thmk  of  begging  you  not.  1 
shall  keep  them  always.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  be  put  in 
mind  how  frail  all  our  joy  is.' 

'  All  ?'  asked  Guy,  scarcely  as  if  replying  to  her,  while,  though 
his  arm  pressed  hers,  his  eye  was  on  the  blue  sky,  as  he  answered 
himself,  *  Your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.' 

Amabel  was  much  impressed,  as  she  thought  what  it  would 
have  been  for  him  if  his  little  wife  had  been  snatched  from  him 
BO  suddenly  and  frightfully.  His  return — his  meeting  her 
mother — ^his  desolate  home  and  solitary  life.  She  could  almost 
have  wept  for  him.  Yet,  at  the  moment  of  relief  from  the  fear 
of  such  misery,  he  could  thus  speak.  He  could  look  onward  to 
the  joy  beyond,  even  while  his  cheek  was  still  blanched  with  the 
horror  and  anguish  of  the  apprehension ;  and  how  great  they  had 
been  was  shown  by  the  broken  words  he  uttered  in  his  sleep,  for 
several  nights  afterwards,  while  bv  day  he  was  always  watching 
and  cautioning  her.  Assuredly  his  dependence  on  the  joy  that 
could  not  be  lost  did  not  make  her  doubt  his  tenderness ;  it  only 
made  her  feel  how  far  behind  him  she  was,  for  would  it  have 
been  the  same  with  her,  had  the  danger  been  his  ? 

In  a  couple  of  days  they  arrived  at  the  beautiful  Lugano,  and, 
as  usual,  their  first  walk  was  to  the  post-office,  but  disappoint- 
ment awaited  them.  There  had  been  some  letters  addressed  to 
the  name  of  Morville,  but  the  Signer  Inglese  had  left  orders 
that  such  should  be  forwarded  to  Como.  Amabel^  in  her  best 
Italian,  strove  hard  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  Captain 
and  Sir  (juy,  the  Cavaliere  Guido,  as  she  translated  him,  who 
stood  by  looking  much  amused  by  the  perplexities  of  his  lady's 
construing ;  while  the  post-master,  though  very  polite  and  sorry 
for  the  Signora's  disappointment,  stuck  to  the  address  being 
Morville,  poste  rutante, 

*  There  is  one  good  thing,'  s^d  the  cavaliere,  as  they  walked 
away,  'we  can  find  the  caption  now.  I'll  write  and  ask  him — 
shall  I  say  to  meet  us  at  Yarenna  or  at  Bellagio  P' 

'  Whichever  suits  him  best,  I  should  thimc.  It  can't  make 
much  difference  to  us.' 

*  Your  voice  has  a  disconsolate  cadence,'  said  Guy,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile. 

'  I  did  not  mean  it/  she  answered-,  '  I  b£CVQTVs:fc  «k^^'c^\x^^:i^ 
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against  it.    It  is  qiiite  right,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  to  do 
otherwise/ 

*  Only  it  is  the  first  drawback  in  our  real  daj-dream.* 

*  Just  80)  and  that  is  all,'  said  Amy ;  '  I  am  glad  you  fed  the 
same,  not  that  I  want  you  to  change  your  mind.' 

'  Don't  you  remember  our  resolution  against  mere  pleasure- 
hunting  ?  That  adventure  at  Interlachen  seemed  to  be  noea&t 
to  bring  us  up  short  just  as  we  were  getting  into  that  line.* 

*  You  think  we  were  ?' 

'  I  was,  at  least ;  for  I  know  it  was  a  satisfaction  not  to  find 
a  letter,  to  say  Kedclyffe  was  ready  for  us.' 

*  I  had  rather  it  was  Redclyffe  than  Phihp.' 

'  To  be  sure,  I  would  not  change  my  own  dancing  leaping 
waves  for  this  clear  blue  looking-glass  of  a  lake,  or  even  those 
white  peaks.  I  want  you  to  make  friends  with  those  waves, 
Amy.  But  it  is  a  more  real  matter  to  make  friends  with  Philip, 
the  one  wish  of  my  life.  Not  that  I  exactly  expect  to  clear 
matters  up,  but  if  some  move  is  not  made  now,  when  it  may,  we 
shall  stand  aloof  for  life,  and  there  will  be  the  feud  where  it  was 
before.' 

'  It  is  quite  right,'  said  Amy ;  *  I  daresay  that,  meeting  so  far 
from  home,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  us,  and  to  hear  the  HoUywell 
news.  I  little  thought  last  autumn  where  I  should  meet  him 
again.' 

On  the  second  evening  from  that  time,  Philip  Morville  was 
walking,  hot  and  dusty,  between  the  high  stone  walls  bordering 
the  road,  and  shutting  out  the  beautiful  view  of  the  lake,  at  the 
entrance  of  Bellagio,  meditating  on  the  note  he  had  received 
from  Guy,  and  intending  to  be  magnanimous,  and  overlook  former 
offences  for  Amabel's  sake.  He  would  show  that  he  considered 
the  marriage  to  have  cleared  off  old  scores,  and  that  as  long  as 
she  was  happy,  poor  httle  thing,  her  husband  should  be  borne 
with,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  the  spoiling  the  Edmonstones 
gave  him. 

Thus  reflecting,  he  entered  the  town,  and  walked  on  in  search 
of  the  hotel.  He  presently  foimd  himself  on  a  terrace,  looking 
out  on  the  deep  blue  lake,  there  <Uvided  by  the  promontory  <^ 
Bellagio,  into  two  branches,  the  magnificent  moimtain  forms 
rising  opposite  to  him.  A  little  boat  was  crossing,  and  as  it 
neared  the  landing-place,  he  saw  that  it  contained  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  English — ^probably  his  cousins  themselves.  They 
looked  up,  and  in  another  moment  had  waved  their  recognition. 
G^estures  and  faces  were  strangely  famihar,  like  a  bit  of  Holljw^ 
transplanted  into  that  Italian  scene.  He  hastened  to  the  ~ 
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place,  and  was  met  by  a  hearty  greeting  from  Guy,  who  seemed 
full  of  eagerness  to  claim  their  closer  relationship,  and  ready  to 
be  congratulated. 

'  How  d'ye  do,  Philip  ?  I  am  glad  we  have  caught  you  at 
last.    Here  she  is.* 

If  he  had  wished  to  amioy  Philip,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
so  more  effectually  than  by  behaving  as  if  nothing  was  amiss, 
and  disconcerting  his  preparations  for  a  reconciliation.  But  the 
captain's  ordinary  manner  was  calculated  to  cover  all  such  feel- 
ings ;  and  as  he  shook  hands,  he  felt  much  kindness  for  Amabel, 
as  an  unconscious  victim,  whose  very  smiles  were  melancholy, 
and  plenty  of  them  there  were,  for  she  rejoiced  sincerely  in  the 
meeting,  as  Ghiy  was  pleased,  and  a  home  face  was  a  welcome 
sight. 

'  I  have  your  letters  in  my  knapsack ;  I  will  unpack  them  as 
soon  as  we  get  to  the  hotel.  I  thought  it  safer  not  to  send  them 
in  search  of  you  again,  as  we  were  to  meet  so  soon.' 

*  Certainly.    Are  there  many  ?* 

*  One  for  each  of  you,  both  from  Hollywell.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  have  engrossed  them ;  but  not  knowing  you  were  so  near,  I 
only  gave  my  surname.' 

*  It  was  lucky  for  us,'  said  Guy,  *  otherwise  we  could  not  have 
traced  you.  We  saw  your  name  at  Altdorf,  and  have  been  trying 
to  come  up  with  you  ever  since.' 

^I  am  glad  we  have  met.  What  accounts  have  you  from 
home  ?' 

'  Excellent,'  said  Amy ;  *  Charlie  is  uncommonly  well,  ^e  has 
been  out  of  doors  a  great  deal,  and  has  even  dined  out  several 
times.' 

*  I  am  very  glad.' 

'Tou  know  he  has  been  improving  ever  since  his  great 
illaess.' 

'  Tou  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  better  he  moves,' 
said  Ghiy ;  *  he  helps  himself  so  much  more.' 

'  Can  he  set  his  foot  to  the  ground  P' 

'  No,'  said  Amy, '  there  is  no  hope  of  that ;  but  he  is  more 
active,  because  his  general  health  is  improved ;  he  can  sleep  and 
eat  more.' 

*  1  always  thought  exertion  would  do  more  for  him  than  any- 
thing else.' 

Amabel  was  vexed,  for  she  thought  exertion  depended  more  on 
health,  than  health  on  exertion;  besides,  she  thought  Philip 
ought  to  take  some  blame  to  himself  for  the  disaster  on  the 
st^.  She  made  no  answer,  and  Guy  asked  what  Philip  had 
been  doing  to-day. 
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'  WaUdnff  over  the  bills  from  Como.  Do  yoa  alwmjs  trmrd 
in  this  fashion,  impedimentis  relictU  ?* 

'Not  exactly/  said  Guy;  'the  impedimerUa  aie,  some  at 
Yaienna,  some  at  the  inn  with  Amaud.' 

'  So  you  hare  Amaud  with  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  Anne  Trower/  said  Amy,  for  her  maid  was  a  S^Ie- 
hnrst  person,  who  had  liyed  at  HoUywell  ever  since  she  had  been 
fit  for  service.  '  She  was  greatly  pleased  to  hear  we  were  gwig 
to  meet  the  captain/ 

'  We  amuse  ourselves  with  thinking  how  she  gets  on  with 
Amaud,'  said  Guy.  'Their  introduction  took  place  onlj  two 
days  before  we  were  married,  since  which,  they  have  had  one 
continued  tete-a-tSte,  which  must  haye  been  droll  at  first.* 

'  More  so  at  last,'  said  Amy.  '  At  first  Anne  thought  Mr. 
Amaud  so  fine  a  gentleman,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  speak  to 
him.  I  belieye  nothing  awed  her  so  much  as  his  extreme  courtesy; 
but  lately  he  has  been  quite  fatherly  to  her,  and  took  her  to  dine 
at  his  sister's  chalet,  where  I  would  have  given  something  to  see 
her.  She  tells  me  he  wants  her  to  admire  the  country,  but  she 
does  not  like  the  snow,  and  misses  our  beautiful  clover-fielda  very 
much.' 

'  Stylehurst  ought  to  have  been  better  training  for  mountains,' 
■aid  Philip, 

They  were  fast  losing  the  stifihess  of  first  meeting.  Philip 
could  not  but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  Amy  was  looking 
very  well,  and  so  happy  that  Guy  must  be  fulfilling  the  condition 
on  which  he  was  to  be  home  with.  However,  these  were  early 
days,  and  of  course  Gruy  must  be  kind  to  her  at  least  in  the 
honeymoon,  before  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  began.  They  both 
looked  so  yoimg,  that  having  advised  them  to  wait  four  years,  he 
was  ready  to  charge  them  with  youthfulness,  if  not  as  a  fault,  at 
least  as  a  folly ;  indeed,  the  state  of  his  own  affairs  made  him 
inclined  to  think  it  a  foible,  almost  a  want  of  patience,  in  any  one 
to  marry  before  thirty.  It  was  a  conflict  of  feeling.  Guy  was 
so  cordial  and  eood-hmnoured,  that  he  could  not  help  being 
almost  gained ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  always  thought 
Cruy's  manners  eminently  agreeable;  and  as  happiness  always 
made  people  good-humoured,  this  was  no  reason  for  relying  on 
him.  Besides,  the  present  ease  and  openness  of  manner  might 
only  result  from  security. 

Other  circimistances  combined,  more  than  the  captun  imagined, 
in  what  is  popularly  called  putting  him  out.  He  had  sdwayi 
been  hitherto  on  equal  terms  with  Guy ;  indeed,  had  rather  the 
superiority  at  Holly  well,  from  his  age  and  assumption  of  charactery 
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but  here  Sir  Guy  was  somebody,  the  captain  nobody,  and  e^en 
the  advantage  of  age  was  lost,  now  that  Guy  was  married  and 
head  of  a  family,  while  Philip  was  a  stray  young  man  and  his  guest. 
Far  above  such  considerations  as  he  thought  himself,  and  deeming 
them  only  the  tokens  of  the  mammon  worship  of  the  time,  Philip, 
nevertheless,  did  "not  like  to  be  secondary  to  one  to  whom  he  had 
always  been  preferred;  and  this,  and  perhaps  the  being  half 
ashamed  of  it,  made  him  something  more  approaching  to  cross 
than  ever  before ;  but  now  and  then,  the  persevering  amiability 
of  both  would  soften  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  most  gracious 
mood. 

He  gave  them  their  letters  when  they  reached  the  inn,  feeling 
as  if  he  had  a  better  riffht  than  they,  to  one  which  was  in  Laura's 
writing,  and  when  left  m  solitary  possession  of  the  sitting-room — 
a  very  pleasant  one,  with  windows  opening  on  the  terrace  just 
above  the  water — spaced  up  and  down,  chafing  at  his  own  per* 
plexity  of  feeling. 

Presently  they  came  back ;  Guy  sat  down  to  continue  their 
joint  journal-like  letter  to  Charles,  while  Amabel  made  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  their  properties,  making  the  most  of  their  few 
books,  and  taking  out  her  work  as  if  she  had  been  at  home. 
Philip  looked  at  the  books. 

'  Have  you  a  ChiUle  Harold  here  V  said  he.  '  I  want  to  look 
et  somethmg  in  it.' 

*  No,  we  have  not.* 

'  Guy,  you  never  forget  poetry ;  I  dai*e  say  you  can  help  me 
out  with  those  stanzas  about  the  mists  in  the  valley.* 

'  I  have  never  read  it,*  said  Guy.  '  Don't  yoi»  remember 
warning  me  against  Byron  V 

'  You  did  not  think  that  was  for  life !  Besides,*  he  continued, 
feeling  this  reply  inconsistent  with  his  contempt  for  Guy's  youth, 

*  that  applied  to  his  perversions  of  human  passions,  not  to  his 
descriptions  of  scenery.' 

'  I  think,*  said  Ghiy,  looking  up  from  his  letter, '  I  should  be 
more  unwilling  to  take  a  man  like  that  to  interpret  nature  than 
anything  else,  except  Scripture.  It  is  more  proflEme  to  attempt  it.* 

'  I  see  what  you  mean,  said  Amabel,  thoughtfully. 

^  More  than  I  do,*  said  Philip.  '  I  never  supposed  you  would 
take  my  advice  au  pied  de  la  letire*  he  had  almost  added, 

*  perversely.* 

'  I  have  felt  my  obligations  for  that  caution  ever  since  I  have 
come  to  some  knowleci^  of  what  Byron  was,*  said  Guy. 

'  The  fascination  of  ms  Oiaour  heroes  has  an  evil  influence  on 
some  minds,'  said  Philip.  *  I  think  you  do  well  to  avoid  it.   The 
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half  trath,  resulting  from  its  being  the  effect  of  sell-oonteniplatioiiy 
makes  it  more  dangerous.' 

^  True,'  said  Guy,  though  he  httle  knew  how  much  he  owed  to 
having  attended  to  that  caution ;  for  who  could  have  told  where 
the  mastery  might  have  been  in  the  period  of  fearful  conflict  with 
his  passions,  if  he  had  been  feeding  his  imagination  with  the  oon- 
templation  of  revenge,  dark  hatred,  and  malice,  and  identifying 
himself  with  Byron's  brooding  and  lowering  heroes  ? 

'  But,'  continued  Philip,  *  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  shun 
the  fine  descriptions  which  are  almost  classical — the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  the  Gladiator.* 

'  He  may  describe  the  gladiator  as  much  as  he  pleases,*  saia 
Guy ;  *  indeed  there  is  something  noble  in  that  indignant  line — 

Butchered  to  make  a  Boman  holiday ; 

but  that  is  not  like  his  meddling  with  these  mountains  or  the 
sea.' 

'  Fine  description  is  the  point  in  both.  You  are  oreiv 
drawing/ 

'  My  notion  is  this,'  said  Guy, — '  there  is  danger  in  listening 
to  a  man  who  is  sure  to  misimderstand  the  voice  of  nature, — 
danger,  lest  by  filling  our  ears  with  the  wrong  voice  we  should 
close  them  to  the  true  one,  I  should  think  there  was  a  great 
chance  of  being  led  to  stop  short  at  the  material  beauty,  or  worae^ 
to  link  human  passions  with  the  glories  of  nature,  and  so  distort, 
defile,  profane  them.' 

'  You  have  never  read  the  poem,  so  you  cannot  judge,'  said 
Philip,  thinking  this  extremely  fancifiil  and  ultra-fastidious. 
'  Your  rule  would  exclude  all  descriptive  poetry,  imless  it  was 
written  by  angels,  I  suppose  P' 

*  No ;  bv  men  with  minds  in  the  right  direction.' 

*  Very  httle  you  would  leave  us.' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Amabel.  *  Almost  all  the  poetry  ws 
really  care  about  was  written  by  such  men.' 

*  Shakspeare,  for  instance  P' 

*  No  one  can  doubt  of  the  bent  of  his  mind  from  the  whole 
strain  of  his  writings,'  said  Gruy.  '  So  again  with  Spenser ;  and 
as  to  Milton,  though  his  religion  was  not  quite  the  right  sort,  no 
one  can  pretend  to  say  he  had  it  not.    Wordsworth,  Scott * 

•Scott?'  said  Philip. 

*  Including  the  descriptions  of  scenery  in  his  novels,'  said  Amy, 
*  where,  I  am  sure,  there  is  the  spirit  and  the  beauty.' 

*  Or  rather,  the  spirit  is  the  beauty,'  said  Guy. 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say,'  answered  Philip,  who 
would  not  lay  himself  open  V>  \^^  ^<c^c,\xs>'div^XL  of  being  uncandid; 
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'but  you  will  forgive  me  for  thinking  it  rather  too  deep  an  ex- 
planation of  the  grounds  of  not  makiog  Ckilde  Harold  a  hand- 
book for  Italy,  like  other  people.' 

Amabel  thought  this  so  dogged  and  provoking,  that  she  was 
out  of  patience ;  but  Guy  only  laughec^  and  said, '  Bather  so, 
considering  that  the  fact  was  that  we  never  thought  of  it.' 

There  were  times  when,  as  Philip  had  once  said,  good  temper 
annoyed  him  more  than  anything,  and .  perhaps  he  was  uncon- 
sciously disappointed  at  having  lost  his  old  power  of  fretting  and 
irritating  Guy,  and  watching  him  champ  the  bit,  so  as  to  justify 
his  own  opinion  of  him.  Every  proceedmg  of  his  cousins  seemed 
to  ^ive  bun  annoyance,  more  especially  their  being  at  home  to-, 
gether,  and  Gny's  seeming  to  belong  more  to  UoUywell  than 
himself.  He  sat  by,  with  a  book,  and  watched  them,  as  Guy 
asked  for  Laura's  letter,  and  Amy  came  to  look  over  his  half- 
finished  answer,  laughing  over  it,  and  giving  her  commands  and 
messages,  looking  so  full  of  playfulness  and  happiness,  as  she 
stood  with  one  hand  on  the  back  of  her  husband's  chair,  and  thu 
other  holding  the  letter,  and  Guv  watching  her  amused  face,  and 
answering  her  remarks  with  hvely  words  and  bright  smiles. 
*  People  who  looked  no  deeper  than  the  surface  would  say,  what 
a  weU-matched  pair,'  thought  Philip ;  *  and  no  doubt  they  were 
very  happy,  poor  young  thmgs,  if  it  would  but  last.'  Here  Guy 
turned,  and  asked  him  a  question  about  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  so  much  in  his  own  style,  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  accuse 
them  of  laughing  at  him.  Next  came  what  hurt  hmi  most  of 
all,  as  they  bilked  over  Charles's  letter,  and  a  few  words  passed 
about  Laura,  and  the  admiration  of  some  person  she  had  met  at 
Allonby .  The  whole  world  was  welcome  to  admire  her :  nothing 
could  injure  his  hold  on  her  heart ;  and  no  joke  of  Charles  could 
shake  his  confidence :  but  it  was  hard  that  he  should  be  forced 
to  hear  such  things,  and  ask  no  questions,  for  they  evidently 
thought  him  occupied  with  his  book,  and  did  not  intend  him  to 
listen.  The  next  thing  they  said,  however,  obliged  him  to  show 
that  he  was  attending,  for  it  was  about  her  being  better. 

*'  Who  ?  Laural'  he  said,  in  a  tone  that,  in  spite  of  himself, 
had  a  startled  sound.    *  You  did  not  say  she  had  been  ill  F' 

'  No,  she  has  not,'  said  Amy.  'Dr.  Mayeme  said  there  was 
nothing  really  the  matter;  but  she  has  been  worried  and  out  of 
spirits  lately ;  and  mamTna  thought  it  would  be  good  for  her  to 
go  out  more.' 

Philip  would  not  let  himself  siffh,  in  spite  of  the  oppressing 
consciousness  of  having  brought  the  cloud  over  her,  and  of  his 
own  inability  to  do  aught  but  leave  her  to  endure  it  in  silence 
and  patience.    Alas !  for  how  long  ?   Qbligibd^  Tneuni\SL«^\A%)^ 
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these  yoimg  creatures,  placed,  by  the  mere  fsctitioiis 

of  wealthy  in  poasession  of  happiness  whidi  thej  hadnot  bad  tn 

cither  to  earn  or  to  i^ypreciate.    He  thought  i^  shaUow, 

of  their  mirth  and  gaiety,  as  if  they  were  only  aiyking  food  lor 

laughter,  finding  it  in  mistakes,  for  which  he  was  ready  to 

them« 

Amaad  had  brought  rather  antiquated  notions  to  the 
of  his  office  as  a  courier :  his  mind  luid  hardly  opened  to  nOioads 
and  steamers,  and  changes  had  come  over  hotcQs  since  his  tune. 
Guy  and  Amabel,  both  young  and  healthy,  caring  little  about 
bad  dinners,  and  unwilling  to  tease  the  old  man  by  complasot^ 
or  alterations  of  his  arrangements,  had  troubled  themaelTea  little 
about  the  matter ;  took  things  as  they  found  them,  ate  dry  bread 
when  the  cookery  was  bad,  walked  if  the  road  was  'shocking;' 
went  away  the  sooner,  if  the  inns  were  '  intolerable ;'  made  meny 
OTer  every  inconvenience,  and  turned  it  into  an  excellent  story 
for  Charles.  They  did  not  even  distress  themselves  about  sighte 
which  they  had  missed  seeing. 

Philip  thought  all  this  very  foolish  and  absurd,  showing  that 
they  were  unfit  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  thaL  Guy  was 
neglectful  of  his  wife's  comforts :  in  short,  establishing  his  original 
opinion  of  their  youth  and  folly. 

So  passed  the  first  evening ;  perhaps  the  worse  because,  besides 
what  he  had  heard  about  Laura,  he  had  been  somewhat  over^ 
fatigued  by  various  hot  days'  walks. 

Certain  it  is,  that  next  morning  he  was  not  nearly  so  much 
inclined  to  be  displeased  with  them  for  laughing,  when,  in 
speaking  to  Anne,  he  inadvertently  called  her  mistress  Miss 
Amabel. 

'Never  mind,'  said  Amy,  as  Anne  departed — and  he  looked 
disconcerted,  as  a  precise  man  always  does  when  catching  himsdf 
in  a  mistake — *  Anne  is  used  to  it ;  Guy  is  always  doing  it,  and 
puzzles  poor  Aznaud  sorely  by  sending  him  for  Miss  Amabel's 
parasol.' 

'  And  the  other  day,'  said  Guy, '  when  Thomdale's  brother,  at 
Munich,  inquired  after  Lady  Morville,  I  had  to  consider  who  she 
was.'    • 

'  Oh !  you  saw  Thomdale's  brother,  did  you  P' 

'Tes;  he  was  very  obliging.  GKiy  had  to  go  to  him  about 
our  passports :  and  when  he  found  who  we  were,  he  brought  his 
wife  to  call  on  us,  and  asked  us  to  an  evening  party.' 

'Did  you  go?' 

'  Ghiy  thought  we  must,  and  it  was  very  entertaining.     We 

had  a  curious  adventure  there.    Li  the  morning,  we  had  been 

iboldiig  at  those  bea^^^fi^  "wmdo^f^  ^^  \Xi<^  ^x».t  church,  when  I 

tunied  round,  and  aaw  a  gwi^X^sMiSv — ^sl  ^\i^^i^vxsMair-^pai^ 
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witli  all  bis  might  at  Ouy.  We  met  again  in  the  erening,  and 
presently  Mr.  Thomdale  came  and  told  ns  it  was  Mr.  Shene.' 

'  Shene,  the  painter  P' 

'Yes.  He  had  be^  very  mnch  stmck  with  Guy's  face:  it 
was  exactly  what  he  wanted  for  a  picture  he  was  about,  and  he 
wished  of  all  things  Just  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  sketch.' 

*  Did  you  submit  r 

*  Yes/  said  Guy;  *  and  we  were  rewarded.  I  nerer  saw  a  more 
agreeable  person,  or  one  who  gave  so  entirely  the  impression  of 
genius.  The  next  day  he  took  us  through  the  gaUery,  and 
showed  us  all  that  was  worth  admirinff .' 

'And  in  what  character  is  he  to  rxu&e  you  appear P' 

*  That  is  the  strange  part  of  it,'  said  AmabeL  *  Don't  you 
remember  how  Gut  once  puzzled  us  by  choosing  Sir  Galahad  for 
his  favourite  hero?  It  is  that  very  Sir  Galahad,  when  he  kneel* 
to  adore  the  Saint  Greal.' 

Mr.  Shene  said  be  had  long  been  dreaming  over  it,  and  at 
last,  as  he  saw  Guy's  face  lookmg  upwards,  it  ^ruck  him  that  it 
was  just  what  he  wanted :  it  would  be  worth  anything  to  him 
to  catch  the  expression.' 

'  I  wonder  what  I  was  looking  like !'  ejaculated  Gt^. 

'Did  he  take  you  as  yourself,  or  as  Sir  Galahad P' 

*  As  myself,  happily.' 
'How  did  he  succeedp' 

'Amy  likes  it;  but  decidedly  I  should  never  hare  known 
myself. 

*  Ah,'  said  his  wife — 

'  Could  some  fay  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  onnelTes  as  others  see  us.' 

'  As  far  as  the  sun-burnt  visage  is  concerned,  the  glass  does 
that  every  morning.' 

'  Yes ;  but  you  don't  look  at  yourself  exactly  as  you  do  at  a 
painted  window,'  said  Amy,  in  her  demure  way. 

'  I  cannot  thmk  how  you  foimd  time  for  sitting,'  said  Philip. 

'0,  it  is  quite  a  little  thine,  a  mere  sketch,  done  in  two 
evenings  and  half  an  hour  in  the  morning.  He  promises  it  t6 
me  when  he  has  done  with  Sir  Gbdahad,'  said  Amy. 

'  Two — three  evenings.  You  must  have  been  a  long  time  at 
Munich.' 

*  A  fortnight,'  said  Qvj;  *  there  is  a  great  deal  to  see  there.' 
Philip  did  not  quite  understand  this,  nor  did  he  tlunk  it  very 

satisfactory  that  they  should  thus  have  lingered  in  a  gay  tow^ 
but  he  meant  to  make  the  best  of  them  to-day,  and  returned  to 
his  usual  fashion  of  patroninng  and  laying  down  tlie  ^am .   ^^c>ss^ 
were  so  used  to  this  that  they  £&d  not  caro  «)oqoX>  ^^>\  \£L^am^ 

▲  ▲2 
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they  had  reckoned  on  it  as  the  most  amiable  conduct  io  be 
expected  on  his  part. 

The  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  latMJing 
at  the  most  beautiful  spots,  walking  a  little  way  and  admiring, 
or  while  in  the  boat,  smoothly  moving  over  the  deep  blue  waters, 
gaining  lovely  views  of  the  banks,  and  talking  over  the  book 
with  which  their  acquaintance  had  beg^,  I  JPromessi  S^xm. 
Never  did  tourists  spend  a  more  serene  and  pleasant  day. 

On  comparing  notes  as  to  their  plans,  it  appeared  that  each 
party  had  about  a  week  or  ten  days  to  spare ;  the  captain  before 
lie  must  embark  for  Corfu,  and  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Morville 
before  the  time  they  had  fixed  for  returning  home.  Q-uy  pro- 
posed to  go  together  somewhere,  spare  the  post-office  further 
blunders,  and  get  the  Signer  Gapitano  to  be  their  interpreter. 
Philip  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  his  young 
cousins  for  him  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  show  them  how 
people  ought  to  travel ;  so  out  came  his  little  pocket  map,  marked 
with  his  route,  before  he  left  Ireland,  whereas  they  seemed  to 
have  no  fixed  object,  but  to  be  always  going  *  somewhere.*  It 
appeared  that  they  had  thought  of  Venice,  but  were  easily 
diverted  from  it  by  his  design  of  coasting  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Lago  di  Como,  and  so  across  the  Stelvio  into  the  Tyrol,  all  toge- 
ther as  far  as  Botzen,  whence  Philip  would  turn  southward  by 
the  mountain  paths,  while  they  would  proceed  to  Innspnick  on 
their  return  home. 

Amabel  was  especially  pleased  to  stay  a  little  longer  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  and  to  trace  out  more  of  Lucia's  haunts ;  and 
if  she  secretly  thought  it  would  have  been  pleasanter  without  a 
third  person,  she  was  gratified  to  see  how  much  Guy's  manner 
bad  softened  Philip's  injustice  and  distrust,  making  everything  so 
smooth  and  satisfactory,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  she  told  her 
Jmsband  that  she  thought  his  experiment  had  not  failed. 

She  was  making  the  breakfast  the  next  morning,  when  the 
captain  came  into  the  room,  and  she  told  him  Guy  was  gone  to 
settle  their  plans  with  Amaud.  After  lingering  a  little  by  the 
window,  Philip  turned,  and  with  more  abruptness  than  was  usual 
with  him,  said — 

*  You  don't  think  there  is  any  cause  of  anxiety  about  Lamm  ?' 

'  No ;  certainlv  not !'  said  Amy,  surprised.  *  She  has  not  been 
looking  well  lately,  but  Dr.  Mayeme  says  it  is  nothing,  and  you 
know' — she  blushed  and  looked  down — '  there  were  many  things 
to  make  this  a  trying  time.' 

'  Is  she  quite  strong  ?    Can  she  do  as  much  as  usual  ?* 

'She  does  more  than  ever :  mamma  is  only  afraid  of  her  over- 

wmldng  herself^  but  she  never  ^cr««  \Xi<QS&  ^^  >a  tvred.    She  soes 

to  achod  three  days  va  tiie  NiedL^XKsi^^  >«iS^ENs\%*^^%Miw^^ 
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Thursday,  to  help  in  the  smging ;  and  she  is  getting  dreadfully 
learned.  Guy  gave  her  his  old  mathematical  books,  and  Charlie 
always  calls  her  Miss  Parabola.' 

Philip  was  silent,  knowing  too  well  why  she  sought  to  stifle 
care  in  employment ;  and  feeling  embittered  against  the  whole 
world,  against  her  father,  against  his  own  circumstances,  against 
the  happiness  of  others ;  nay,  perhaps,  against  the  P^videnoe 
which  had  made  him  what  he  was. 

Presently  Guy  came  in,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was,  *  I  am 
afraid  we  must  giye  up  our  plan.' 

*  How  P'  exclaimed  both  Philip  and  Amy. 

*  I  have  just  heard  that  there  is  a  feyer  at  Sondrio,  and  all  that 
neighbourhood,  and  every  one  says  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
expose  ourselves  to  it.' 

'  What  shall  we  do  instead  P'  said  Amy. 
'  I  told  Amaud  we  would  let  him  know  in  an  hour's  time ;  I 
thought  of  Venice.' 

Venice,  oh,  yes,  delightful.' 

*  What  do  you  say,  Philip  ?'  said  Guy. 

'  I  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  occasion  for  our  being  frightened 
out  of  our  original  determination.  If  a  fever  prevails  among  the 
half-starved  peasantry,  it  need  not  affect  well-fed  healthy  persons, 
merely  passing  through  the  country.' 

'  You  see  we  could  hardly  manage  without  sleeping  there,'  said 
Guy :  '  we  must  sleep  either  at  Colico,  or  at  Madonna.  Now 
Colico,  they  say,  is  a  most  unhealthy  place  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  Madonna  is  the  very  heart  of  the  fever-^Sondrio  not  much 
better.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  safely  done ;  and  though  very 
likely  we  might  not  catch  the  fever,  I  don't  see  any  use  in  txying.' 

'  That  is  making  yourself  a  slave  to  the  fear  of  infection.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  purpose  would  be  answered  by  running 
the  risk,'  said  Guy. 

*  If  youchooae  to  give  it  sodignified  a  name  as  a  risk,'  saidPhilip. 

*  I  don't,  then,*  said  Guy,  sxmling.  *  1  should  not  care  if  there 
was  any  reason  for  going  there ;  but,  as  there  is  not,  I  shall  face 
Mr.  Edmonstone  better  if  I  don't  run  Amy  into  any  more  chances 
of  mischief.' 

'  Is  Amy  grateful  for  the  care,'  said  Philip, '  afler  all  her  wishes 
for  the  eastmi  bank  P' 

*Amy  is  a  good  wife,'  said  Guy.  *For  Venice,  then.  I'll 
ring  for  Amaud.    You  will  come  with  us,  wont  you,  Philip  ?' 

'  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  always  intended  to  see  the  Valtelline, 
and  an  epidemic  among  the  peasantry  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
BufHcient  to  deter.' 

'  0  Philip,  you  surely  will  not  f '  said  Am^ . 
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^My  wdmi. h  nade  up.  Amy,  tiuuik  too.' 

a  wiA  jw  wodd  be  pcnoaded,' nd  Giif .    «I 
ftifliH^  to  ligre  joa  to  lionbe  oi  there;  andldoa'^ 
JMT  f— «g  IBtO  dflttcr/ 

The  fgmyqii  beted  long.    Fldfip  bj  no 
TinieiL  eepeaeDr  efter  the  ^^**g  l4?itCT">g  it 
tibsft  m  both  pbeee  there  was  danger  of  Giij'e  bcii^  led 
mmrtnef  by  hie  nametl  ccmnepopa,    Theidbfe  he  did  hie 
br  AmaUi'e  eake^  to  tnm  them  from  tiieir  pmpoee^ 
ia  hie  own  mind  that  the  fierer  wae  a  mere  bugbear, 
br  jlniaod;  and,   perhape,  in   hie  fbll  heahh  and  ^ 

aoDoet  regarding  ilmeM  iteelf  ae  a  fmble,  far  mere  the  dread  ef 
ik  He  argued,  uierefore,  in  hie  moet  proroldng  strain,  beeonH^ 
more  Teiatioue  ae  the  former  aonojanoe  was  rerired  wt  fiiiilm^ 
tiie  impoenbihtj  of  maldog  Gnj  twerre  from  hie  porpoee,  while 
eddilkmal  misti  of  eospicion  aroee  before  him,  making  him  iaan- 
gine  that  the  whole  objection  was  caoeed  bj  Gnj'e  dialike  te 
eobmtt  to  him,  and  a  nt  of  impatience  of  which  Amr  wae  tibe 
▼ietim ;  mj,  that  hie  cousin  wanted  to  eicape  from  hie  aorvcil- 
knee^andmlowthebent  of  hie  inclinations;  and  the  whole  heep 
of  prefudieee  and  half-refoted  accusations  resumed  their  hSk 
aseendancy.  Nerer  had  his  manner  been  more  Texatiou%  thos^ 
without  dlepartbig  from  the  coolness  which  always  characteieed 
it;  but  all  the  tame,  Guy,  while  firm  and  unmoYed  in  purpoae^ 
kept  his  temper  perfectly,  and  apparently  without  effort.  Even 
Amahel  g^bwed  with  indignation,  at  tiie  assumption  with  iHiieh 
he  was  stririiig  to  put  her  husband  down,  though  she  rejoiced  te 
see  its  entire  failure :  for  some  sensible  argument,  or  some  gay, 
Itrdy,  good-humoured  r^ly,  was  the  utmost  he  could  e£cii. 
Ouy  did  not  seem  to  be  m  the  least  irritated  or  ruffled  by  the 
▼eiy  behatiour  which  used  to  cause  him  so  many  struggles. 
Having  once  seriouflly  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  ran 
mto  danger,  without  adequate  cause,  he  held  his  poeit^n  with  so 
mnch  ease,  that  he  coula  afford  to  be  playful,  and  laugh  at  his 
own  dread  of  infection,  his  changeableness,  and  credulity.  Never 
had  temper  becD  more  entirely  subdued ;  for  surely  if  he  could 
bear  this,  he  need  never  fear  himself  again. 

So  pasiBcd  the  hour ;  and  Amabel  was  heartily  glad  when  the 
debate  was  closed  by  Amaod's  coming  for  orders.  Guy  went 
with  him ;  Amabel  began  to  collect  her  goods;  and  Philip,  after 
a  few  moments'  reflection,  spoke  in  the  hall'-compassionate,  hatf- 
patronizing  manner  with  which  he  used,  now  and  then,  to  let  laQ 
1^  few  crumbs  of  counsel  or  commendation  for  silly  little  Amy. 

'  Well,  Amy,  you  yielded  very  amiably,  and  that  is  the  oalf 
w»j.    You  will  always  find  it  best  to  submit.' 
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He  got  no  fiirther  in  his  intended  warning  against  the  dissipa- 
tions  ofyenice,for  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  at  first  withalook 
of  extreme  wonder.  Then  her  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
dignity,  and  gently,  but  grarely,  she  said,  *  I  think  you  forget 
to  whom  you  are  sneaking.' 

The  gentlemanluce  instipct  made  him  reply,  *  I  b^  your  par- 
don'— and  there  he  stopped,  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  if  a  doTC 
had  flown  in  his  &ce.  He  actually  was  confused ;  for  in  very 
truth  he  had,  after  a  fashion,  forgotten  that  she  was  Lady  Mor^ 
ville,  not  the  cousin  Amy  with  whom  Ghiy's  character  might  be 
freely  discussed.  He  had  ofben  presumed  as  far  with  his  aunt; 
but  she,  though  always  turning  the  conyersation,  had  neyer  given 
him  a  rebuff.  Amabel  had  not  done;  and  in  her  soft  yoice,  firmly, 
though  not  angrily,  she  spoke  on.  '  One  thing  I  wish  to  say, 
because  we  shidl  neyer  speak  on  this  subject  again,  and  I  was 
always  afraid  of  you  before.  Tou  haye  alwayB  misunderstood 
him ;  I  might  almost  say,  chosen  to  misunderatand  him.  You 
have  tried  his  temper  more  than  any  one,  and  never  appreciated 
the  struggles  that  have  subdued  it.  It  is  not  because  I  am  his 
wife  that  I  say  this — ^indeed  I  am  not  sure  it  becomes  me  to 
say  it;  yet  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  not  be  told  of  it, 
because  you  think  he  acts  out  of  enmity  to  you.  You  little 
know  how  your  friendship  has  been  his  first  desire — how  he 
has  striven  for  it — ^how,  after  all  you  have  done  and  written, 
he  defended  you  with  all  his  might  when  those  at  home  were 
angiy — ^how  he  sought  you  out  on  purpose  to  txy  to  be  real  cordial 
friends.' 

Philip's  face  had  grown  rigid,  and  chiefly  at  the  words, '  those 
at  home  were  angry.'  *  It  is  not  I  that  prevent  that  friendship,' 
said  he:  4t  is  his  own  want  of  openness.  My  opinion  has  never 
changed.' 

'  No ;  I  know  it  has  never  changed,'  said  Amy,  in  a  tone  of 
sorrowfrd  displeasure.  *  Whenever  it  does,  you  will  be  sorry  you 
have  judged  him  so  harshly.' 

She  Id^  the  room,  and  Fhilip  held  her  in  higher  esteem.  He 
saw  there  was  spirit  and  substance  beneath  that  soft  girlish 
exterior,  and  hoped  she  would  better  be  able  to  endure  the 
troubles  which  her  predpitate  marriage  was  likely  to  cause  her ; 
but  as  to  her  husband,  his  combined  nokleness  and  obstinacy  had 
only  become  more  apparent  than  ever — ^fickleness  in  forsaking 
his  purpose,  obstinacy  m  adherence  to  his  own  wiU. 

Displeased  and  contemptuous^  Philip  was  not  softened  by  CKiy's 
freedom  and  openness  of  manner  and  desire  to  help  him  as  far  as 
their  roads  lay  together.  He  was  gracious  only  to  Lady  Mor- 
ville,  whom  he  treated  with  kindness,  intended  to  show  that  hn 
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was  pleased  with  her  for  a  reproof  which  hecame  her  position 
well,  though  it  could  not  hurt  him.  Perhaps  she  thought  this 
amiability  especially  insufferable:  for  when  she  arrived  at  Varennft 
her  chief  thought  was  that  here  they  should  be  firee  of  him. 

'  Come,  Philip,'  said  Gny,  at  that  last  moment, '  I  wish  you 
^vould  think  better  of  it  after  all,  and  come  with  us  to  Milan.* 

'  Thank  you,  my  mind  is  made  up.' 

^Well,  mind  you  don't  catch  the  fever:  for  I  don't  want  the 
trouble  of  nursing  you.' 

'  Thank  you ;  I  hope  to  require  no  such  services  of  my  friends,' 
isaid  Philip,  with  a  proud  stem  air,  implying, '  I  don*t  want  you.' 

'  GiX)d  bye,  then,'  said  Guy.  Then  remembering  his  promise 
<to  Laura,  he  added,  '  I  wish  we  could  have  seen  more  of  you. 
They  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  you  at  HoUywell.  You  have  had 
one  warm  friend  there  all  along.' 

He  was  touched  for  a  moment  by  this  kind  speech,  and  his 
'tone  was  less  grave  and  dignified.  '  Remember  me  to  them  when 
you  write,'  he  answered, '  and  tell  Laura  she  must  not  wear  hesr^ 
self  out  with  her  studies.  Good  bye,  Amy;  I  hope  you  will  have 
^  pleasant  journey.' 

The  farewells  were  exchanged  and  the  carriage  drove  off 
*  Poor  little  Amy !'  said  Philip  to  himself, '  how  she  is  improved. 
He  has  a  sweet  little  wife  in  her.  The  fates  have  conspired  to 
tarown  him  with  all  man  can  desire,  and  little  marvel  if  he  should 
abuse  hi^  advantages.  Poor  little  Amy !  I  have  less  hope  than 
ever,  since  even  her  evident  wishes  could  not  bend  his  determine 
tion  in  this  trifle ;  but  she  is  a  good  little  creature,  happy  in  her 
blindness.  May  it  long  continue !  It  is  my  unde  and  aunt  who 
are  to  be  blamed.' 

He  set  himself  to  ascend  the  mountain  path,  and  they  looked 
back,  watching  the  firm  vigorous  steps  with  which  he  climbed 
the  hill  side,  then  stood  to  wave  his  hand  to  Amabel,  looking 
a  perfect  specimen  of  health  and  activity. 

*  Just  like  himself,'  said  Amy,  drawing  so  long  a  breath  thai 
-Guy  smiled,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  Are  you  much  vexed  P   said  she. 

*  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  made  the  most  of  my  opportunities.' 

'  Then  if  you  have  not,  1  can  tell  you  who  has.  What  do  yoa 
think  of  his  beginning  to  give  me  a  lecture  how  to  behave  to  youF* 

*  Did  he  think  you  wanted  it  very  much  ?' 

'  I  don't  know:  for  of  course  I  could  not  let  him  go  on.' 
Guy  was  so  much  diverted  at  the  idea  of  her  wanting  a  lecture 
on  wife-like  deportment,  that  he  had  no  time  to  be  angry  at  the 
impertinence,  and  he  xnade  her  laugh  also  by  his  view  that  it 
aU  force  of  habit. 
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l^ow,  Goido— good  Gavaliere  Guido— do  grant  me  one  satis- 
facbion/  said  she,  coaxinglj.  '  Only  say  you  are  very  glad  he  is 
.gone  his  own  way.* 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sorry  he  is  running  his  head  into 
a  feyer/  said  Ghiy,  pretending  to  be  provoking. 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  be  glad  of  that,  I  only  want  you  to  be 
glad  he  is  not  sitting  here  towering  over  us.' 

Guy  smiled,  and  began  to  whistle— 

'  Cock  up  your  beaver,  and  cock  it  fa'  sprosh  f 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

And  turned  the  thistles  of  a  curse 
To  types  beneficent. — ^Wo&dswortu. 

IT  was  about  three  weeks  after  the  rendezvous  at  Bellagio,  that 
Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Morville  arrived  at  Yicenza,  on  their  way 
-from  Venice.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  breakfast  when  Amaud 
entered,  saying, — 

'It  was  well,  Sir  GKiy,  that  you  changed  your  intention  of 
visiting  the  Yaltelline  with  Captain  Morvule.' 
'  What !  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him  P' 

*  1  fear  that  his  temerity  has  caused  him  to  suffer.  I  have 
just  heard  that  an  Englishman  of  your  name  is  severely  ill  at 
Becoara.' 

'WhereP 

'At  la  hadia  di  Beeoara,  It  is  what  in  English  we  call 
a  watering-place,  on  the  mountains  to  the  north,  where  the 
Yicentini  do  go  in  summer  for  fraichewr^  but  they  have  all 
returned  in  the  last  two  days  for  fear  of  the  infection.' 

'  111  go  and  make  inquiries,'  said  Guy,  rising  in  haste.  Betuming 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  said, — '  It  is  true.  It  can  be  no  other 
than  poor  Philip.  I  have  seen  his  doctor,  an  Italian,  who,  when 
he  saw  our  name  written,  said  it  was  the  same.  He  calls  it  ima 
fehhre  molto  grave.* 

*  Very  heavy !  Did  he  only  know  the  name  in  writing  ?' 
Only  from  seeing  it  on  his  passport.     He  has  been  unable  to 

give  any  directions.' 

'  How  dreadfully  ill  he  must  be!  And  alone!  What  shall  we 
do  ?  You  won't  think  of  leaving  me  behind  you,  whatever  you 
do  ?'  exclaimed  Amabel,  imploringly. 

'  It  is  at  no  great  distance,  and ' 

'  O,  don't  say  that.  Only  take  me  with  you.  I  will  txy  to  bear 
it,  if  you  don't  think  it  ris^ht ;  but  it  will  be  very  hard  I' 
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Her  eyeB  were  full  of  tears,  but  she  struggled  to  repress  tliem, 
and  was  silent  in  suspense  as  she  saw  him  considering. 

'  My  poor  Amy !'  said  he,  presently ;  '  I  believe  the  anxieij 
would  be  worse  for  you  if  I  were  to  leave  yon  here.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you  !*  exclaimed  she. 

*  Tou  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nursing.  No,  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  risk ;  so  we  will  go  together.' 

'  Thank  you !  thank  you !  and  perhaps  I  may  be  of  some  use. 
But  is  it  very  infectious?' 

*  I  hope  not :  caught  at  Colico,  and  imported  to  a  fresh  place, 
I  should  think  there  was  little  fear  of  its  spreading.  However, 
we  must  soon  be  off:  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  ill,  and  almost 
deserted.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  better  send  an  express  to  the 
Consul  at  Venice,  to  ask  him  to  recommend  us  a  doctor,  for 
I  have  not  much  faith  in  this  Italian.' 

They  were  soon  on  the  way  to  Becoara,  a  road  bordered  on  one 
side  by  high  rocks,  on  the  other  by  a  little  river  flowing  down 
a  valley,  shut  in  by  mountains.  The  valley  gradually  contracted 
in  the  ascent,  till  it  became  a  ravine,  and  further  on  a  meie 
crevice,  marked  by  the  thick  growth  of  the  chesnut-trees ;  but 
before  this  greater  narrowing,  they  saw  the  roo&  of  the  houses 
in  the  little  town.  The  sun  shone  clear,  the  air  had  grown  fresh 
as  they  mounted  higher ;  Amabel  could  hardlv  imagine  siekness 
and  sorrow  in  so  fair  a  spot,  and  turned  to  her  husband  to  say  so; 
but  he  was  deep  in  thought,  and  she  would  not  disturb  him. 

The  town  was  built*  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  very  much 
shut  in  by  the  steep  crags,  which  seemed  almost  to  overhang  the 
inn,  to  which  they  drove,  auguring  &vourably  of  the  plaoe  frt)m 
its  fresh,  clean  aspect. 

Qny  hastened  to  the  patient;  while  Amabel  was  conducted  to 
a  room  with  a  polished  floor,  and  very  little  furniture,  and  there 
waited  anxiously  until  he  returned.  There  was  a  flush  on  his 
face,  and  almost  before  he  spoke,  he  leant  far  out  of  the  window 
to  tiy  to  catch  a  breath  of  air. 

'  We  must  find  another  room  for  him  directly,'  said  he.  '  He 
cannot  possibly  exist  where  he  is — a  little  den — such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  fever — enough  to  knock  one  down !  Will  you  have  ooe 
got  ready  for  him  ?' 

*  Directly,'  said  Amabel,  ringing.     '  How  is  he  ?' 

'He  is  in  a  stupor:  it  is  not  sleep.  He  is  frightfully  ilL 
I  never  felt  anything  like  the  heat  of  his  skin.  But  that  stifling 
hole  would  account  for  much ;  very  likely  he  may  revive,  when 
we  get  him  into  a  better  atmosphere.  No  one  has  attended  to 
him  properly.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  ill  in  a  foreign  ooontiy 
without  a  fnendr 
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Amaud  came,  and  Amabel  sent  for  the  boateas,  wbile  Gu^ 
returned  to  bis  cbarge.  Little  care  bad  been  taken  for  tbe  sob- 
tary  traveller  on  foot,  too  01  to  exact  attention,  and  wbose  presence 
drove  away  custom ;  but  wben  bis  case  was  taken  np  bj  a  Milord 
Inglese,  tbe  people  of  tbe  inn  were  ready  to  do  tbeir  utmost  to 
cause  tbeir  neglect  to  be  forgotten,  and  everytbing  was  at  tbe 
disposal  of  tbe  Signora.  Tbe  rooms  were  many,  but  very  small, 
and  tbe  best  sbe  could  contrive  was  to  cboose  tbree  rooms  on  tbe 
lower  floor,  ratber  larger  tban  tbe  rest,  and  opening  into  each 
otber,  as  well  as  into  tne  passage,  so  tbat  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  tborougb  draught.  Und^  ber  superintendence,  Anne  made 
tbe  apartment  look  comfortable,  and  almost  Enfflisb,  and  sending 
word  tbat  all  was  ready,  sbe  proceeded  to  estabUsb  berself  in  tl:^ 
corresponding  rooms  on  tbe  floor  above. 

Philip  was  perfectly  unconscious  wben  be  was  carried  to  bis 
new  room.  His  illness  bad  continued  about  a  week,  and  bad 
been  aggravated  first  by  bis  incredulous  and  determined  resistance 
of  it,  and  tben  by  tbe  neglect  witb  wbicb  be  bad  been  treated. 
It  was  fearful  to  see  bow  bis  great  strength  bad  been  cut  down, 
as  there  be  lay  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  Hfe,  except  bis  gasping, 
labouring  breath.  Guy  stooa  over  him,  let  tbe  air  blow  in  from 
the  open  window,  sprinkled  bis  face  with  vinegar,  and  moistened 
bis  hps,  longing  for  the  physician,  for  whom,  however,  be  knew 
be  must  wait  many  hours.  Perplexed,  ignorant  of  tbe  proper 
treatment,  fearing  to  do  harm,  and  extremely  anxious,  he  still  was 
almost  rejoiced :  for  there  was  no  one  to  whom  be  was  so  glad 
to  do  a  service,  and  a  hope  arose  of  Aill  reconciliation. 

The  patient  was  somewhat  revived  by  the  fresh  air;  be  breathed 
more  freely ,  moved,  and  made  a  murmuring  sound,  as  if  striving 
painfully  for  a  word. 

*  Da  here*  at  last  he  said ;  and  if  Guy  had  not  known  its 
meaning,  it  would  have  been  plain  from  tbe  gaping,  parched 
manner  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

*  Some  water  ?'  said  Guy,  holding  it  to  bis  lips,  and  on  hearing 
tbe  English,  Philip  opened  bis  eyes,  and,  as  be  drank,  gazed  with 
a  heavy  sort  of  wonder.  *  Is  that  enough  P  Do  you  like  some 
on  your  forehead  ?* 

« Thank  you.' 

'  Is  that  more  comfortable?  We  only  beard  to-day  you  were  ill.* 
He  turned  away  restlessly,  as  if  hardly  glad  to  see  Guy,  and 
not  awake  to  tbe  circumstances,  in  a  dull,  feverish  oppression  of 
the  senses.  Deliriimi  soon  came  on,  or,  more  properly,  delusion. 
He  was  distressed  bv  thinking  himself  deserted,  and  struggling 
to  speak  Italian,  and  wben  Guy  replied  in  English,  though  t>\\« 
nativo  tongue  seemed  to  fall  kindly  on  \u»  ear,^«Vi)\A  Qi>x^^  % 


Mi  ixEHmOT 


g3i££  12«  ciU  &£kB  iippBBvd  to  prrcnt  ill  eoBiilart 

MDoe. liwQ^  lie ooold  ii0t  xcpel  lis  afitamtaoBS.    Ataig^dM 

vmadcRDfir  iztcmBBd.  toll  it  iTfuirf  vzdzitelBoliSe 

iTtRBitcrtih  VIS  rHj[ulrbd  1x>  keep  lum  in  bfid. 

Aiiuhbel  MsLdosn  nv  ber  liTisba&d  ths  erwug.  H« 
op  to  sae  ber.  vbeo  the  made  hnn  dxizik  soBzie  eofiee^  bat  kt 
h'xm  vent,  tdling  ber  be  iboold  at  up.  and  Legaiug  ber  to  ^ 
I'ij  reit  qiziet^T,  as  ibe  looked  pale  and  tired.  Tbe  niglit  «ai  a 
t'ffllile  one.  and  mormzisr  od]t  broogbt  inKnaboIiXT.  T^  pkr- 
fr.din  anircid,  a  ibup-lookk^  Freodiman,  vbo  pranoaneed  ft 
t>  be  a  Terr  Mrere  aad  dasgerooi  case,  nxve  Tioknl  tbaa  mmti 
i:i  lEuJana&rer.  aiMi  vhb  moreajfeetionof  tbebnm.  Gvrm 
^lad  to  be  set  to  do  sometbing.  inittad  of  standing'  bj  in  iaa^ 
lion ;  but  kse  aod  blisters  vere  applied  vitboot  cfieet,  and  thef 
were  told  tbat  it  vas  likdj  to  be  long  before  tbe  fierer  abated. 

Daj  after  dar  passed  witboQt  improrement.  and  vitb  lev  gleans 
of  ooDsdcKicDiesB,  aad  eren  tbese  wen  not  free  from  waadcri^g; 
tbcT  were  onhr  interrals  in  tbe  riolent  raTings»  or  ihtt  rnrvimwtM 
luiuiuuiK  and  were  nerer  dear  frxxn  some  torturing  ianej  tiait 
be  was  akne  and  in  at  loadstone,  and  neitber  tbe  Fiimnastifi 
lior  bis  bBotber-<^5eers  would  oome  to  bim.  or  dae  tbat  be  wai 
«Mained  from  Styldmrst.  *  Home*  was  tbe  word  oltcBest  oa 
Lis  lips.  '  I  would  not  go  borne,*  tbe  onlr  eifgiTtMon  that  codd 
s  /aietimes  be  distincthr  beard.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  oa 
GtiT  as  tbe  odIj  KngKsbTnan  at  band ;  but  wbenercr  be  nes> 
glided  bim,  the  traces  of  repugnance  were  erident,  and  in  kii 
c!^-arer  interrals,  be  alwajs  sbowed  a  preference  for  AniiaiTi 
att.'ndance.  Still  Gvj  perBerered  indefatigablv,  sitting  up  widi 
bisii  ererr  night,  and  showing  himwelf  an  inTaluable  mmey  wilk 
h:^  tender  hand,  modulated  Toioe,  qfntk  eve,  and  q^nei  actiiilf. 
Uu  whole  soul  was  engrossed:  be  nerer  ^>peared  to  tbink  W 
bimsel^  or  to  be  sensible  of  frtigue ;  but  was  onlr  absorbed  ii 
tiie  one  thought  of  bis  patient's  comfort !  He  sddom  came  ti 
Amabel  except  at  meals,  and  now  and  then  for  a  abort  Tisit  ti 
ber  sitting-room  to  report  on  Philip's  c<mdition.  If  be  eoali 
spare  a  Uttle  more  time  when  Philip  was  in  a  state  of  stauoi^ 
she  used  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  take  some  vest ;  and  n  il 
waa(  late,  or  in  the  heat  of  noon,  she  could  sometimes  get  bili^ 
a«  a  favour  to  her,  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  let  ber  read  to 
him ;  but  it  did  not  often  end  in  sleep,  and  be  usnaDj  _ 
taking  her  out  into  tbe  fresh  air,  and  wandering  about 
the  chesnut-trees  and  green  hillocks  higher  up  in  tbe  rsTine. 

Very  precious  were  ^ese  walks,  with  the  quiet,  grare  talk  that 
the  scene  and  the  circumstances  inspired — ^when  be  woold  tdl 
the  thoughts  that  bad  occupied  bim  in  bis  nigbt-watcbei^  nd 
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they  shared  tlie  subdued  and  deep  reflection  suited  to  this  period 
of  apprehension.  These  were  her  happiest  times,  but  they  were 
few  and  uncertain.  She  had  in  the  meantime  to  wait,  to  watch, 
and  hope  alone,  though  she  had  plenty  of  employment;  for 
besides  writing  constant  bulletins,  all  preparations  for  the  sick- 
room fell  to  her  share.  She  had  to  send  for  or  devise  substi- 
tutes for  all  the  conveniences  that  were  far  from  coming  readily 
to  hand  in  a  remote  Italian  inn — to  give  orders,  send  commis- 
sions to  Yicenza,  or  even  to  Venice,  and  to  do  a  good  deal,  with 
Anne's  assistance,  by  her  own  manual  labour.  Guy  said  she  did 
more  for  Philip  outside  his  room  than  he  did  inside,  and  often 
declared  how  entirely  at  a  loss  he  should  have  been  if  she  had 
not  been  there,  with  her  ready  resources,  and,  above  all,  with 
her  sweet  presence,  making  the  short  intervals  he  spent  out  of 
the  sick  chamber  so  much  more  than  repose,  such  refreshment  ab 
the  time,  and  in  remembrance. 

Thus  it  had  continued  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  when  one 
evening  as  the  I^nch  physician  was  departing,  he  iold  Guy 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  come  the  next  night,  as  he  saw  every 
reason  to  expect  a  crisis.  Guy  sat  intently  marking  eveiy  altera- 
tion in  the  worn,  flushed,  sunering  face  that  rested  helplessly 
on  the  pillows,  and  every  unconscious  movement  of  the  wasted, 
nerveless  limbs  stretched  out  in  pain  and  helplessness,  contrast-* 
ing  his  present  state  with  what  he  was  when  last  they  parted, 
in  the  fidl  pride  of  health,  vigour,  and  intellect.  He  dwelt  on 
all  that  liad  passed  between  them  from  the  first,  the  strange 
ancestral  enmity  that  nothing  had  as  yet  overcome,  the  mis* 
understandings,  the  prejudices,  the  character  whose  faultlessness 
he  had  alwavs  revered,  and  the  repeated  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  be  frienos,  as  if  his  own  impatience  and  passion  had  borne 
fruit  in  the  merited  distrust  of  the  man  whom  of  all  others  he 
respected,  and  whom  he  would  fain  love  as  a  brother.  He  ear* 
nestly  hoped  that  so  valuable  a  life  might  be  spared ;  but  if  that 
might  not  be,  his  fervent  wish  was,  that  at  least  a  few  parting 
words  of  good-will  and  reconciliation  might  be  granted  to  be  his 
comfort  in  remembrance. 

So  mused  Guy  during  the  night,  as  he  watched  the  heavy 
doze  between  sleep  and  stupor,  and  tried  to  catch  the  low,  indis- 
tinct mutterinss  that  now  and  then  seemed  to  ask  for  some- 
thing. Towards  morning  Philip  awoke  more  fully,  and  as  Guy 
was  feeling  his  pulse,  he  faintly  asked, — 

'How  manyr  while  his  eyes  had  more  of  their  usual  exprea- 
sion. 

*  I  cannot  count,'  returned  Guy;  '  but  it  is  less  than  in  the 
srening.    Some  drink  P' 
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Philip  took  some,  then  mildiig  an  effiurt  to  look  round, 
*^Vhatdayi•itP 

'  Sstorday  mominff,  the  23d  of  August.* 

'  I  have  heen  ill  along  time  V 

'You  haye  indeed,  foil  three  weeks;  but  joa  are  belter 
to-ni^ht.' 

He  was  sflent  for  some  moments;  then,  coDeeting  himflf^ 
and  looking  fixedly  at  Qvj,  he  said,  in  his  own  steady  TCMoe^ 
though  very  feeble, — '  I  suppose,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  an  even 
chance  between  life  and  death  ?' 

'  Yes,*  said  Ckn^,  firmly,  the  low  sweet  tones  of  his  Toioe  foil 
of  tenderness.  *  ion  are  Terr  ill,  bat  not  without  hope.'  Than, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  Fhilip  looked  thoughtfid,  boi  calm, 
he  added, — *  I  have  tried  to  bring  a  dareTman  here,  but  I  could 
not  succeed.    Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you  P 

'  Thank  you — ^presently — but  I  have  something  to  say.  Soma 
more  water; — thank  you.'  Thai,  after  pausing, '  Guyi  Joa  lune 
thought  I  judged  you  harshly;  I  meant  to  act  for  tfa^  beat.* 

*  I>on't  thii&  of  that,'  said  €hxy,  with  a  rush  aijoj  at  bearing 
the  words  of  reconciliation  he  had  yearned  for  so  long. 

'  And  now  you  have  been  most  land.  If  I  live,  you  shall  see 
that  I  am  sensible  of  it;'  and  he  feebly  moved  his  hand  to  Us 
cousin,  who  pressed  it,  hardly  less  hsippy  than  on  the  day  ha 
stood  before  Mrs.  Edmonstone  in  the  dressing-room.  Pioacnttj, 
Philip  went  on.  '  My  sister  has  my  wiH  My  love  to  her,  aai 
to— -to — ^to  poor  Laura.'  TDm  voice  suddonty  fiuled ;  and  lASk 
Ouy  was  again  moistening  hia  lips,  he  gattored  stvengtii,  and 
said, — *  You  and  Amy  wiU  do  what  you  can  for  her.  I>o  not 
let  the  blow  come  suddenly.  Ah !  you  do  not  know.  We  hssit 
been  engaged  this  long  time.' 

Guy  did  not  exdaim,  but  FhiUp  saw  his  amazement. 

*  It  was  very  wrong;  it  was  not  her  fault,'  he  added.  '  I  caat 
teQ  you  now;  but  if  I  live  all  shall  be  told.  If  not,  yoa  wiU 
be  kind  to  her  ?' 

'  Indeed  we  win.' 

'  Poor  Laura !'  again  said  Philip,  in  a  much  weaker  voiee,  aai 
afber  lying  still  a  little  longer,  he  funtly  wintered, — ^'Bead 
to  me. 

61:7  read  tin  he  fell  into  a  doze,  which  lasted  till 
in  the  raominff,  and  Quj  went  up  to  his  wife. 

'  Amy,'  said  he,  entoing  with  a  quiet  bright  look,  '  hm 
wpolun  to  me  according  to  my  wish.' 

'  Then  it  is  an  right,'  said  Amabel,  answering  his  look  wdii 
tne  as  calm  and  swe^.    *  Is  he  better  P 
k  'ITot  materially;  \na  ipoSAe  Sa  ^^Sl'v^^ri  \)^\  bnt  tbera  mas  a 
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gleam  of  perfect  oonsdousness ;  he  spoke  calmly  and  dearly, 
fully  Tinderatanding  hia  aituation.  Come  what  will,  it  is  a  thii^ 
to  be  infinitely  thankful  for !  I  am  veiy  glad !  Now  for  our 
morning  reading.' 

Aa  soon  aa  it  was  over,  and  when  Gby  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  patient  was  still  quiet,  they  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Guy 
consider^  a  little  while,  and  said, — 

'  I  have  been  very  much  surprised.  Had  yon  any  idea  of  an 
attachment  between  him  and  Laura  ?' 

'  I  know  she  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  she  has  always  been 
his  fitvourite.  What  P  Has  he  been  in  love  with  her  all  this 
time,  poor  fellow  P' 

*  He  says  they  are  engaged.' 

'  Laura  P  Our  sister !  Oh,  Guy,  impossible !  He  must  hav^ 
been  wandering.' 

'  I  could  have  almost  thought  so ;  but  his  whole  manner  for- 
bade me  to  think  there  was  any  delusion.  He  was  too  weak  to 
explain;  but  he  said  it  was  not  her  fault,  and  was  overcome 
when  speaking  of  her.  He  begged  us  to  spare  her  from  sud- 
denly  hearing  of  his  death.  He  was  as  calm  and  reasonable  aa 
I  am  at  this  moment.    No,  Amy,  it  was  not  delirium.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  to  belieye  it  1'  said  Amabel.  'It  is  so 
impossible  for  Laura,  and  for  him  too.  Don't  you  know  how, 
sometimes  in  fevers,  people  take  a  delusion,  and  are  quite  rational 
about  everything  ebe,  and  that,  too ;  if  only  it  was  true ;  and 
don't  you  think  it  very  likely,  that  if  he  really  has  been  in  love 
with  her  all  this  time,  (how  much  he  must  have  gone  through !) 
he  may  fancy  he  has  been  secretly  engaged,  and  reproach 
himself?* 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  said  Qny ;  '  there  was  a  reality  in  his  manner 
of  speaking  that  refuses  to  let  me  disbeheve  him.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  one  of  the  horrors  of  death  that  we  should  be  lefb  to 
reproiach  ourselves  with  the  fancied  sins  we  have  been  prone  to^ 
as  well  as  with  our  real  ones.  Then' — and  he  rose,  ana  walked 
about  the  room — ^'if  so,  more  than  ever^  in  the  hour  of  death^ 
good  Lord,  deliver  us !' 

Amabel  was  silent,  and  presently  he  sat  down,  saying, — '  WeU,- 
time  will  show !' 

/I  cannot  think  xtT  said  Amy.  'Laura!  How  could  sh* 
help  telling  mamma  P'  And  as  Guy  smiled  at  the  recoUectioti 
of  their  own  simultaneous  coming  to  mamma,  she  added, — ^  Not 
only  because  it  was  nght,  but  for  the  comfort  of  it.' 

*.But^  Amy,  do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  of  poor  Laura*ft 
tears,  and  what  she  said  to  me,  on  our  weddmg-dayp' 

*  Poor  Laura !'  said  Amy.    *  Yet '    ShQ\^gana^  v&l^  Qcvs|. 

presently  said, — 
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iflbrd  toloK  BTfiylii  in  sxzj  Biter's  prrfrrtinn,  or  IMmX 
cuHtdov.   Bat  I  moit  go;  I  bate  loitered  too  loD^aDd/ 
ODg^  to  go  io  Lis  hnaJdatt,* 

Ainabel  Bit  long  orer  the  RmaiDS  of  lier  IveikiMt.  She  £d 
sot  fnzx]e  bcrftdf  orcr  FhSjp^s  eonfiBBBon,  for  she  voold  not 
adnut  h  vhLoot  oocfinnaSion ;  and  sheeoald  not  think  of  hk 
nkdoingi,  eren  those  of  vhadi  she  was  ooinin,  on  tiie  da^  when 
hk  life  was  hanging  in  the  halanfr  AH  she  eoold  hear  to  reeol- 
leet  was  his  exoellnoe ;  nar,  in  the  tenderness  of  her  henrt,  she 
nesrir  made  out  that  she  had  alwars  been  Terj  fond  of  him* 
oreriooking  that  eren  before  Giir  came  to  HoUjwdl,  she  had 
alwars  regarded  him  with  more  awe  than  liking,  been  <i»*i'M^'p>f^ 
to  his  good  adiioe,  shrank  from  his  eondesoensionY  and  regnlailr 
enjojed  Charies's  qoiizing  of  him.  AH  this,  and  all  the  sohse- 
qoent  injuries  were  forgotten,  and  she  beliered,  as  sinectdy  ss 
her  hosband,  that  Philip  had  been  free  firom  an j  nnkind  intention. 
But  she  cfaieflj  dwelt  on  her  own  Gnj,  especiallj'  that  Isst 
speech,  so  milike  some  of  whom  she  had  heard,  who  were  nther 

S*  td  to  find  a  flaw  in  a  faultless  model,  if  only  to  obtain  a  fidknr- 
lingfor  it. 

*  Yes,'  thought  she, '  he  might  lode  for  without  fa^lwig  aaj- 
thing  better  than  himself,  though  he  wont  beliere  it.  LT  efcr 
he  could  make  me  angrj,  it  will  be  bj  treating  me  as  if  I  wm 
better  than  he.  Such  nonsense !  But  I  suppose  his  goodnesi 
would  not  be  such  if  he  was  conscious  of  it,  so  I  must  be 
content  with  him  as  be  is.  I  can't  be  so  unwifelike  alter  all; 
for  I  am  sure  nothing  makes  me  fed  so  small  and  fooliah  aa  thai 
humilitj  of  his !  Come,  I  must  see  about  some  dinner  for  tiie 
French  doctor.' 

She  set  to  work  on  her  housewifery  cares ;  but  when  thcM 
were  despatched,  it  was  hard  to  begin  anything  else  on  such  a 
day  of  suspense,  when  she  was  liring  on  rqporti  from  the  aii^ 
room.  The  delirium  had  returned,  more  violent  than  ever;  and 
.as  she  sat  at  her  open  window  she  often  heard  the  disronnected 
words.  She  could  do  nothing  but  listen — she  could  neither  leai 
nor  draw,  and  eren  letter-writing  failed  her  to^y,  for  it  aeeoed 
cruel  to  send  a  letter  to  his  sister,  and  if  Philip  was  not  undff  a 
delusion,  it  was  still  worse  to  write  to  Hollywell;  it  made  her 
shudder  to  think  of  the  misery  she  might  haTe  inflicted  in  ^ 
former  letters,  where  she  had  not  spared  the  detail  of  her  wont 
fears  and  conjectures,  and  by  no  means  softened  the  aoooonti  ss 
■he  had  done  to  his  sister. 

^  Late  ill  the  aflemoon  the  physician  came,  and  ahe  heard  of 
his  being  qmeter  *,  Vn&eedL,  ^\i<ei^  \9c?c^  tli^  lornnds  below.    It  grew 
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dark,  Arnand  brought  lights,  and  told  her  Captain  Morville  had 
flunk  into  stupor.  After  another  long  space,  the  doctor  came  to 
take  some  coffee,  and  said  the  fever  was  lessening,  but  that 
strength  was  going  with  it,  and  if  lenuUadewBs  saved,  it  would 
be  owing  to  the  care  and  attention  of  le  chevalier. 

Of  Guy  she  saw  no  more  that  evening.  The  last  bulletin  was 
pencilled  bj  him  on  a  strip  of  paper,  and  sent  to  her  at  eleven  at 
night : 

'  Pulse  almost  nothing ;  deadly  faintness ;  doctor  does  not  give 
him  up ;  it  may  be  many  hours :  don*t  sit  up ;  you  shall  hear 
when  there  is  anything  decisive.' 

Amy  submitted,  and  slowly  put  herself  to  bed,  because  she 
thought  Guy  would  not  like  to  find  her  up ;  but  she  had  little 
sleep,  and  that  was  dreamy,  full  of  the  same  anxieties  as  her 
ivaking  moments,  and  perhaps  making  the  night  seem  longer 
than  if  she  had  been  awake  the  whole  time. 

At  last  she  started  from  a  somewhat  sounder  doze  than  usual, 
and  saw  it  was  becoming  light ;  the  white  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains were  beginning  to  show  themselves,  and  there  was  twilight 
in  the  room.  Just  then  she  heard  a  light,  cautious  tread  in  the 
passage;  the  lock  of  Guy's  dressing-room  was  gently,  slowly 
turned.  It  was  over  then !  Life  or  death  P  Her  heart  beat  as 
she  heard  her  husband's  step  in  the  next  room,  and  her  suspense 
would  let  her  call  out  nothing  but — '  I  am  not  asleep !' 

Guy  came  forward,  and  stood  still,  while  she  looked  up  to  the 
outline  of  his  figure  against  the  window.  With  a  kind  of  effort 
he  said,  with  forced  calmness — '  He'll  do  now  1'  and  came  to  the 
bedside.  His  face  was  wet  with  tears,  and  her  eyes  were  over- 
flowing. Afber  a  few  moments  he  murmured  a  few  low  words  of 
deep  thanksgivings,  and  again  there  was  a  silence. 

'  He  is  asleep  quietly  and  comfortably/  said  Guy,  presently, 
'  and  his  pulse  is  steadier.  The  faintness  and  sinking  have  been 
dreadful ;  the  doctor  has  been  sitting  with  his  hand  on  his  pulse, 
telling  me  when  to  put  the  cordial  into  his  mouth.  Twiie  I 
thought  him  all  but  gone ;  and  till  within  the  last  hour,  I  did 
not  think  he  could  have  revived ;  but  now,  the  doctor  says  wo 
may  almost  consider  the  danger  as  over.' 

'  Oh,  how  glad  I  am !    Was  he  sensible  ?    Could  he  speak  P' 

'  Sensible,  at  least  when  not  fainting ;  but  too  weak  to  speak, 
or  often  to  look  up.  When  he  did  though,  it  was  very  kindly, 
very  pleasantly.  And  now  I  This  is  joy  coming  in  the  mornings 
Amy!' 

*  I  wonder  if  you  are  happier  now  than  after  the  shipwreck,' 
said  Amy,  after  a  silence. 

'  How  can  you  ask  f    The  ahipwieck  Nvaa  ^  ^<^«a^  ^O&s^  ^asi^ 

IB 
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imj  that  came  to  eheer  me  in  those  penance  honn,  when  I  wi0 
cat  off  from  all;  and  now,  oh.  Amy!  I  cannot  enter  into  it. 
Such  richneds  and  fidness  of  blessing  showered  on  me,  mon 
than  I  ever  darod  to  wish  for  or  dream  o^  both  in  the  present 
and  future  hopes.  It  seems  more  than  can  belong  to  man,  al 
least  to  me,  so  unlike  what  I  have  deserved,  that  I  can  haidfy 
believe  it.    It  must  be  sent  as  a  gr^t  trial.' 

Amabel  l^ought  this  so  beautiml,  that  she  could  not  answer; 
and  he  presentij  gave  her  some  fiui;her  particulars.  He  went 
back  in  spite  of  her  entreaties  that  he  would  afford  himisdf  a 
little  rest,  saying  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  go  away,  and 
Philip  still  need^  the  most  careful  watching.  Amy  could  not 
sleep  any  more;  but  lay  musine  over  that  ever-brightenin£^  good- 
ness  which  had  lately  at  all  tunes  almost  startl^  her  m>m  tts 
Tery  unearthliness. 
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Sore  all  Uiin^  wear  a  heaveDlj  dnm. 
Which  sanctifies  their  lovelineBs, 
2^npes  of  that  endless  resting  day. 
When  we  shall  be  as  changed  as  they. 

Htxv  roR  Suvnax. 

FBOM  that  time  there  was  little  more  cause  for  anziefy. 
Philip  was,  indeed,  exceedingly  reduced,  unable  to  torn  in 
bed,  to  liu  hitf  head,  or  to  speak  except  now  and  then  a  feeble 
whisper ;  but  the  fever  was  entirely  gone,  and  his  excellent  oai- 
stitution  began  rapidly  to  repair  its  ravages.  Day  by  day,  almost 
hour  by  hour,  he  was  rallying,  spending  most  of  his  time  profit- 
ably in  sleep,  and  looking  very  contented  in  his  short  intervak 
of  wai^big.  These  became  each  day  rather  lonc^,  hia  voice  be- 
came stronger,  and  he  made  more  remarks  and  inquiries.  His 
first  care,  when  able  to  take  heed  of  what  did  not  conoem  Us 
immediate  comfort,  was  that  Colonel  Deane  should  be  writlen  to^ 
as  his  leave  of  absence  was  expired ;  but  he  said  not  a  word  about 
HoUywell,  and  Amabel  therefore  hoped  her  surmise  was  ri^t^ 
that  his  confession  had  been  prompted  by  a  delirious  fimcy, 
though  Guy  thought  something  was  implied  by  his  silenoe  re- 
specting the  very  persons  of  whom  it  would  have  been  natmal 
to  have  talked. 

He  was  very  patient  of  his  weakness  and  dependence,  always 

tiiankful  and  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  all  that  had  been  un- 

jlfattMiit  in  hia  mazmex  to  0^^  ^v^  «Q^Kt€c<3  %:sil^«  "Sa  Hked  to 
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be  waited  on  b  j  bim,  and  leoeiYed  bis  attentions  without  laborioiis 
gratitude,  jnst  in  the  way  partly  a£fectionate,  partly  matter  of 
course,  that  was  most  agreeable;  showing  lumself  considerate 
of  bis  fittigne,  though  without  any  of  his  old  domineering 
advice. 

One  evening,  Guy  was  writing,  when  Philip,  who  had  been 
lying  still,  as  if  asleep,  asked,  *  Are  yon  writing  to  Hollywell  P' 

*  Yes,  to  Charlotte ;  but  there  is  no  hurryi  it  wont  go  till  to* 
morrow.    Have  you  any  message  P' 

*  No,  thank  you.' 

Guy  fJEuicied  he  mghed ;  and  there  was  a  long  silence,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  asked,  *  Guy,  have  I  said  anything  about 
LauraP 

^  Yes,*  said  Guy,  putting  down  the  pen. 

'  I  thought  so ;  but  I  could  not  remember,'  said  Philip,  turning 
round,  and  settling  himself  for  conversation,  with  much  of  his 
ordinary  deliberate  preparation ;  '  I  hope  it  was  not  when  I  had 
no  command  of  myself  r 

*  No,  you  were  seldom  intelligible ;  you  were  genera^  trying 
to  speak  Italian,  or  else  talking  about  Stylehurst.  llie  only 
time  you  mentioned  her  was  the  night  before  the  worst.' 

'  I  recollect,'  said  Philip.  *  I  will  not  draw  back  from  the 
resolution  I  then  made,  though  I  did  not  know  whether  I  had 
spoken  it,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  The  worst 
is,  that  they  will  fall  the  most  severely  on  her :  and  her  implicit 
reliance  on  me  was  her  only  error.' 

His  voice  was  very  low,  and  so  full  of  painful  feeling  that  Guy 
doubted  whether  to  let  him  enter  on  such  a  subject  at  present ; 
but  remembering  the  relief  of  free  confession,  he  thought  it  best 
to  allow  him  to  proceed,  only  now  and  then  putting  in  some  note 
of  sympathy  or  of  interrogation,  in  word  or  gesture. 

'  I  must  explain,'  said  Philip,  '  that  you  may  see  how  little 
blame  can  be  imputed  to  her.  It  was  thi&t  summer,  three  years 
a^o,  the  first  after  you  came.  I  had  always  been  her  chief 
fnend.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  cause  for  putting  her  on  her 
guard.  The  result  has  shown  that  the  danger  was  imaginary ; 
but  no  matter — ^I  thought  it  real.  In  the  course  of  the  con* 
versation,  more  of  my  true  sentiments  were  avowed  than  I  was 
aware  of;  she  was  very  young,  and  before  we,  either  of  us,  knew 
what  we  were  doing,  it  had  been  equivalent  to  a  declaration. 
Well !  I  do  not  spc^  to  excuse  the  concealment,  but  to  show 
you  my  motive,  if  it  had  been  known,  there  would  have  been 
great  cuspleasure  and  disturbance ;  I  should  have  been  banished ; 
and  though  time  might  have  softened  matters,  we  bho^uld  hotk 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  go  through.    'EU«NecL>&XiSssR%  ni^'s^^ 
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may  be  now!  And  Gaj/  be  added,  breaking  off  with  tremUmg 
eagernest,  *  when  did  you  bear  from  HoUywell  P  Do  yoa  kaov 
liow  sbe  baa  borne  Uie  news  of  my  illness  ?* 

'  We  bave  beard  since  they  knew  of  it,'  said  Grny ;  *  the  letiar 
was  from  Mrs.  Edmonstone  to  Amy ;  but  she  did  not  mentioii 
Laura.' 

'  Sbe  has  great  strength ;  sbe  would  endure  anything  ratiier 
than  give  way ;  but  how  can  she  have  borne  the  anxiety  fend 
silence  ?     You  are  sure  my  aunt  does  not  mention  ber  P* 

'  Certain*     I  will  ask  Amy  for  the  letter,  if  you  like.* 

'  No,  do  not  go ;  I  must  nnish,  since  I  have  beg^on.  We  did 
not  sp^ik  of  an  engagement ;  it  was  little  more  than  aa  ayowal 
of  preference ;  I  doubt  whether  she  understood  what  it  amonnted 
to,  and  I  desired  her  to  be  silent.  I  deceived  mysdf  aU  along; 
by  declaring  she  was  free ;  and  I  had  never  asked  for  her  promise ; 
but  those  things  will  not  do  when  we  see  death  face  to  £u»,  and 
a  resolve  made  at  such  a  moment  must  be  kept,  let  it  bring 
what  it  may.' 

*  True.' 

*  She  will  be  relieved ;  she  wished  it  to  be  known ;  but  I  thougbt 
it  best  to  wait  for  my  promotion — ^the  only  chance  of  our  b^ig 
able  to  marry.  However,  it  shall  be  put  into  ber  father's  hands 
as  soon  as  I  can  bold  a  pen.  All  I  wish  is,  that  she  shoold  not 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  bis  anger.* 

'He  is  too  kind  and  good-natured  to  keep  his  diapleasms 
long.' 

'  If  it  would  only  light  on  the  right  head,  instead  of  on  ths 
bead  of  the  nearest.  You  say  sbe  was  harassed  and  out  of  Bpiiits. 
I  wish  you  were  at  borne ;  Amy  would  comfort  her  and  aoften 
them.' 

*■  We  hope  to  go  back  as  soon  as  you  are  in  trayelling  condi* 
tion.  If  you  will  come  home  vdth  us,  you  will  be  at  hand  when 
Mr.  Edmonstone  is  ready  to  forgive,  as  I  am  sure  he  soon  will 
be.    No  one  ever  was  so  glad  to  fbrget  his  displeasure.' 

*  Yes ;  it  will  be  over  by  the  time  I  meet  him,  for  she  will 
have  borne  it  all.  There  is  the  worst !  But  I  will  not  pot  off 
the  writing,  as  soon  as  I  have  the  power.  Eveiy  day  tnie  ooa* 
cealment  continues  is  a  further  offence.' 

'  And  present  suffering  is  an  especial  earnest  and  hope  of  £Qr» 
giveness,'  said  Qny.  *  1  have  no  doubt  that  much  may  be  done 
to  make  Mr.  Edmonstone  think  well  of  it.' 

*  If  any  suffering  of  mine  would  spare  hers !'  sighed  Philip. 
'  You  cannot  estimate  the  difficulties  in  our  way.  You  know 
nothing  of  poverty,— -the  bar  it  is  to  everything ;  almoat  aposi- 
^ye  o&loe  in  itsmV 
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'  This  is  only  tiring  yourself  with  talking/  said  Ghiv,  perceiving 
how  Philip's  bodily  weakness  was  making  him  fall  mto  a  de- 
sponding strain.  '  Ton  most  make  haste  to  get  well,  and  come 
home  with  us,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  it  no  such  bad  case  after 
all.  There's  Amy's  fortune  to  begin  with,  only  waiting  for  such 
an  occasion.  No;  I  can't  have  you  answer;  you  have  talked 
quite  long  enough.* 

Philip  was  in  a  state  of  feebleness  thai  made  him  willing  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking,  by  simply  believing  what  he  was 
told, '  that  it  was  no  bad  case.'  He  was  relieved  by  having 
confessed,  though  to  the  person  whom,  a  few  weeks  back,  he 
would  have  thought  the  last  to  whom  he  could  have  made  such 
a  communication,  over  whom  he  had  striven  to  assume  supe- 
riority, Imd  therefore  before  whom  he  could  have  least  borne  to 
humble  himself — nay,  whose  own  love  he  had  lately  traversed 
with  an  arrogance  that  was  rendered  positive^  abmird  by  this 
conduct  of  his  own.  Nevertheless,  Yii  had  not  shrunk  from  the 
confession.-  His  had  been  real  repentance,  so  far  as  he  perceived 
his  faults ;  and  he  would  have  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  the 
certainty  of  Quy's  silence  on  what  he  had  said  at  the  time  of  his 
extreme  danger.  He  hitil  resolved  to  speak,  and  had  found 
neither  an  accuser  nor  a  judge,  not  even  one  consciously  returning 
good  for  evil,  but  a  friend  with  honest,  simple,  straiehtforward 
kindness,  doing  the  best  for  him  in  his  power,  and  dreading 
nothing  so  much  as  hurting. his  feelings.  It  was  not  the  way 
in  which  Philip  himself  could  have  received  such  a  confidenoe. 

As  soon  as  Ghiy  could  leave  him,  he  went  up  to  his  wife^ 
'Amy,'  said  he,  rather  sadly,  'we  have  had  it  out.  It  is  too 
true.' 

Her  iirst  exclamation  surprised  him:  'Then  (%arlie  really  ia 
the  cleverest  person  in  the  world.' 

'  How  ?    Had  he  any  suspicion  P' 

'Not  that  I  know  of;  but,  more  than  once,  lately*  I  have 
been  alarmed  by  recollecting  how  he  once  said  that  poor  Laura 
was  so  much  too  wise  for  her  age,  that  Natuipewovitd  9ome  day 
take  her  revenge,  and  make  her  do  something  vev]r%>olish.  But 
has  Philip  told  you  all  about  it  P' 

*  Tes ;  exnlained  it  all  very  kindly.  It  must  JMMtoieeit:  him  a 
great  deal ;  but  he  spoke  openly  and  nobly.  •  It  itf  tUa  beginning 
of  a  full  confession  to  your  father.' 

'So,  it  is  true!'  exclaimed  Amabel,  as  if  aha  bettd  it  for  the 
first  time.    '  How  shocked  mamma  will  be  f    1  ddu^t  know  hoiv 
to  think  it  possible!    And  poor  Laura t     Imaffine  what  she 
must  have  gone  through ;  for  you  know  I  oavte  ^^hiwA^^^  ^^x^ 
accounts.    Po  tell  me  alL'  .  .   •     < 
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Goj  told  wbi  1m  had  just  heard,  »d  iiift  WM  ] 
'I  eaa't  be  Mttcrr w&  hnn  m  I  dioold fike^' 


tibsi  1m  »  fariyand  ill;  but  it  WM  ft  gratdfldL  toob^f    I 
csD^t  tlmik  hov  he  eooU  look  SBj  of  IS  in  the  Cmb^  te  la 
P>  rale  Hi  aQ,  and  interfere  wiih  jaa? 

'I  fee  I  nerer  ftppreciatcd  the  temptfttione  of  pmeiij/ 
Gnj,  thoog^itfiillj.    '  I  hsre  irfien  tiioQ^  of  tiftooe  of 
pot  nerer  of  puferlj. 

*  I  wish  yoa  woukl  noi  ezcose  him.  I  don't  mind  jonr  doiag 
it  ftboot  ocmdree,  hecnme,  thoog^  he  mnde  joa  nnhjqppj,  he 
eonld  noi  make  joa  do  wrong.  Ahl  I  know  what  joa  man; 
bat  that  wae  orer  after  the  first  mimite ;  and  he  ontj-  made  joa 
better  for  all  his  persecution ;  hut  I  don't  know  how  ta  parion 
his  making  poor  Laura  so  miserahle,  and  leading  her  to  do  what 
was  not  rigtit.  Poor,  dear  girl !  no  wonder  she  looked  ao  wisn 
and  unhappr!  I  cannot  hSp  hang  sogrj  with  him,  indesd, 
Ckij!'  said  she,  her  eyes  ftdl  of  tears. 

'  The  best  pleading  is  his  own  repentance.  Amy.  I  don't 
think  yon  can  be  yery  unrelenting  when  yon  see  how  ffibd^iril, 
and  how  altered  he  is.  You  know  yoa  are  to  make  him  n  mit 
to-morrow,  now  the  doctor  says  all  &Br  of  infection  ia  orer.' 

*  I  shall  be  thinking  of  poor  Laura  the  whole  time.* 

'And  how  Ae  would  like  to  see  him  in  his  present  state? 
What  shall  you  do  if  I  bring  him  home  to  Beddy^e  P  ISiall  yoa 
go  to  Hollywell,  to  comfort  Laura  P 

'  I  shall  wait  till  you  send  me.  Besides,  how  can  yoa  infibe 
eompanytill  we  know  whether  we  have  a  roof  over  onr  hofose  or 
not?    What  b  he  doing  now?' 

'  As  usual,  he  has  an  unlimited  capacity  for  sleep.' 

*  I  wish  you  had.  I  don't  think  yon  have  slept  two  boon 
together  since  you  left  off  sitting  up.' 

'  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  a  popular  delusion.  I  do  jnst  ss 
well  withoiS  it.' 

'So  you  say;  but  Mr.  Shene  would  never  haye  taken  sudis 
fancy  to  you,  if  you  always  had  such  piurple  lines  as  those  under 
your  eyes.  Look !  Is  that  a  face  for  Sir  Gblahad,  or  Sir  Qxxjf 
or  any  of  the  Bound  Table  ?  Come,  I  wish  you  would  lie  down, 
and  be  read  to  sleep.' 

'  I  should  like  a  walk  much  better.  It  is  very  cool  and  bright 
Will  you  come  ?' 

They  walked  for  some  time,  talking  over  the  conduct  of  Flubp 

and  Laura.    Amabel  seemed  quite  oppressed  by  the  thought  A 

such  a  burthen  of  concealment.    She  said  she  did  not  know  nhsl 

jiie  should  have  done  mVies  oiwn  taeoubles  without  mamma  sad 

Charlie  *    and  ahe  co\il^  no^  yccaj^^^^  \j»3!ax«^%  ^sa^^sia^ 
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iihrough  the  time  of  Philip's  danger;  more  especially  as  she 
TeooUected  how  appalling  some  of  her  bulletins  had  been.  The 
only  satisfiEUstion  was  in  casting  as  much  of  the  blame  on  him  as 
posidble. 

'You  know  he  never  wonld  let  her  read  novels;  and  I  do 
believe  that  was  the  reason  she  did  not  understand  what  it 
meant.' 

'  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that/  s^d  Guj,  laughing, 
'  though  Charlie  would  say  it  is  a  very  novel  excuse  for  a  young 
lady  falling  imprudently  in  love.* 

'  I  do  believe,  if  it  was  any  one  but  Laura,  Charlie  would  Be 
very  glad  of  it.  He  always  fully  saw  through  Philip's  super- 
-cilious  shell.' 

*Amy!' 

'  No ;  let  me  go  on,  Quy,  for  you  must  allow  that  it  was  nmoh 
worse  in  such  a  grave,  grand,  unromantio  person,  who  makes  a 
point  of  thinking  before  he  speaks,  than  if  it  had  been  a  hasty, 
hand-over-head  man  like  Maurice  de  Courcy,  who  might  have  got 
into  a  scrape  without  knowing  it.' 

'  That  must  have  made  the  stru^le  to  confess  all  the  more 
painful ;  and  a  most  free,  noble,  open-hearted  confession  it  wad.' 

They  tried  to  recollect  all  that  had  passed  during  that  summer, 
aiid  to  guess  against  whom  he  had  wished  to  wam^ier ;  but  so 
far  were  they  fiom  divining  the  truth,  that  they  agreed  it  must 
-either  have  been  Maurice,  or  some  other  wild  Irishman. 

Next,  they  considered  what  was  to  be  done.  Philip  must 
manage  his  confession  his  own  way ;  but  they  had  it  m  their 
ipower  greatly  to  soften  matters ;  and  there  was  no  fear  that, 
after  tiie  first  shock,  Mr.  Edmonstone  would  insist  on  the 
>engaffement  being  broken  off.  Philip  should  come  to  recover  his 
health  at  Beddyffe,  where  he  would  be  ready  to  meet  the  first 
advance  towards  forgiveness, — and  Amabel  thought  it  would 
aoon  be  made.  Papa's  anger  was  sharp,  but  soon  over ;  he  was 
very  fond  of  Philip,  and  delighted  in  a  love  affair ;  but  she  was 
afraid  mamma  would  not  get  over  it  so  soon,  for  she  would  bft 
•excessively  hurt  and  grieved.  '  And  when  I  was  naughty,'  said 
Amy, '  nothing  ever  made  me  so  sorry  as  mamma's  kindness.' 

Guy  launched  out  into  more  schemes  for  facilitating  their 
marriage  than  ever  he  had  made  for  himself;  and  the  walk  ended 
with  extensive  castle  building  on  Philip's  account,  in  the  oourae 
of  which  Amy  was  obliged  to  become  much  less  displeased.  Quf 
told  her,  in  the  evening,  that  she  would  have  been  still  more 
softened  if  she  could  have  heard  him  talk  about  Stylehurst  and 
his  father.  Guy  had  always  wished  to  hear  him  speak  of  the 
Archdeacon,  though  they  had  neves  b^n.  on  \iQsnn&  ^^oXet^sB^ 
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ioch  a  wMtet,  And  now  Philip  had  been  nmch  pleand  Ij  Ch^a 
aecoont  of  in  waQa  to  Stjlehvnty  and  taken  pkasnra  in  tdliag 
which  were  his  old  haonti,  mukmg  out  where  Qnj  had  been,  and 

describing  his  father's  ways. 

The  next  dxj  was  Sondaj,  snd  Amabd  was  to  paj*  her  eoosb 
a  Tisit.  Onj  was  Tery  eager  about  it,  sajing  it  was  like  a  stage 
in  his  recovery ;  and  though  the  thooght  of  her  mother  and 
Laora  coold  not  be  laid  asi<&,  she  woold  not  saj  a  word  to  damp 
her  hnsband's  pleasure  in  the  anticipation.  It  seemed  as  if  Guj, 
wanting  to  bestow  all  he  could  upon  his  consin  in  gratitude  ^ 
Us  newlj-accorded  friendship,  thought  the  sight  of  ^s  little  wife 
the  Terj  best  thing  he  had  to  gire. 

It  was  a  beantifol  day,  early  in  September,  with  a  Kttie 
aotomnal  freshness  in  the  moontain  breezes  that  they  enjoyed 
exceedingly.  Philip's  conyalescence,  and  their  own  escape,  might 
be  considered  as  so  far  decided  that  they  might  look  back  on  tiie 
peril  as  past.  Amabel  felt  how  much  cause  there  was  for  thank- 
ralness ;  and,  after  all,  Philip  was  not  half  as  bad  now  aa  when 
he  was  maintaining  his  system  of  concealment ;  he  had  made  a 
spreat  effort,  and  was  about  to  do  his  best  by  way  of  reparation; 
bctt  it  was  so  new  to  her  to  pity  him,  that  uie  did  not  know  how 
to  begin. 

She  tried  to  make  the  day  seem  as  Sunday-like  as  she  could, 
hj  putting  on  her  white  muslin  dress  and  white  ribbons,  with 
Cmarles*s  hair  bracelet,  and  a  brooch  of  beautiful  silver  worknum- 
ship,  which  Quy  had  bought  for  her  at  Milan,  the  only  ornament 
he  bad  ever  given  to  her.  She  sat  at  her  window,  watching  the 
groups  of  Italians  in  their  holiday  costume,  and  dwelling  on  the 
strange  thoughts  that  had  passed  through  her  mind  often  before 
in  her  lonely  Sundays  in  this  foreign  land,  thinkine  much  of  her 
old  home  and  East-hill  Church,  wondering  whether  the  letter 
had  yet  arrived  which  was  to  free  them  from  anxiety,  and  losing 
herself  in  a  maze  of  uncomfortable  marvels  about  Laura. 

'  Now,  then,'  at  length  said  Guy,  entering,  *  I  only  hope  he 
has  not  knocked  himself  up  with  his  preparations,  for  he  would 
make  such  a  setting  to  rights,  that  1  told  him  I  could  ahnost 
fancy  he  expected  the  queen  instead  of  only  Dame  Amabd 
Morville.' 

He  led  her  down,  opened  the  door,  and  playfully  announced, 
'Lady  Morville!  I  have  done  it  right  tlus  time.  Here  she 
jal* 

She  had  of  course  expected  to  see  Philip  much  altered,  bill 
she  was  startled  by  the  extent  of  the  change ;  for  being  naturally 
fair  and  high-coloured,  he  was  a  person  on  whom  the  traces  of 
iDness  were  particularly  visible.    The  colour  was  totally 


•  i 
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even  firom  his  lips;  his  cheeks  were  sonken,  his  lm>w  looked 
broader  and  more  massiTe  from  the  thmness  of  his  face  and  the 
loss  of  his  hair,  and  his  eyes  themselyes  appeared  milike  what 
they  used  to  be  in  the  hollows  round  them.  Me  seemed  tranquil, 
and  comfortable,  but  so  wan,  weak,  and  subdued,  and  so  different 
from  himself,  that  she  was  very  much  shocked ;  as  smiling  and 
liolding  out  a  hand,  where  the  white  skin  seemed  hardly  to  cover 
the  bone  and  blue  vein,  he  said,  in  a  tone,  slow,  feeble,  and  languid, 
though  cheerful, — 

'  Good  morning.  Amy.  You  see  Guy  was  right,  after  all.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  made  your  wedding  tour  end  so  unpleasantly.' 

'  Nay,  most  pleasantly,  since  you  are  better,*  said  Amabel, 
laughing,  because  she  was  almost  ready  to  cry,  and  her  dis- 
pleasure went  straight  out  of  her  head. 

*  Are  you  doing  the  honours  of  my  room,  Guy  ?*  said  Philip, 
raising  his  head  from  the  pillow,  with  a  becoming  shade  of  his 
ceremonious  courtesy.    '  Give  her  a  chair.* 

Amy  smiled  and  thanked  him,  while  he  lay  gazing  at  her  as  a 
sick  person  is  apt  to  do  at  a  flower,  or  the  Brat  pretty  enlivening 
object  from  which  he  is  able  to  derive  enjoyment ;  and  aa  if  he 
could  not  help  expressing  the  feeling,  he  said^- 

*  Is  that  your  wedding-dress.  Amy  ?' 

*  Oh,  no ;  that  was  all  lace  and  finery.* 

*  You  look  so  nice  and  bridal * 

*  There's  a  compliment  that  such  an  old  wife  ought  to  make 
the  most  of,  Amv,'  said  Guy,  looking  at  her  with  a  certain  proud 
satisfaction  in  Philip's  adnuration.  '  It  is  high  time  to  leave  off 
calling  you  a  bride,  after  your  splendid  appearance  at  the  party 
at  Munich,  in  all  your  whiteness  and  orange-flowers.' 

*  That  was  quite  enough  of  it,'  said  Amy,  smiling. 

'Not  at  all,  Baid  Phuip;  ^you  have  aU  your  tooublea  in  the 
visiting  line  to  come,  when  you  go  home.' 

'  Ah !  you  know  the  people,  and  will  be  a  great  help  to  us,* 
said  Amy,  and  GKiy  was  much  pleased  to  hear  her  taking  a  volun- 
tary  share  in  the  invitation,  knowing  aa  he  did  that  she  only  half 
liked  it. 

*  Thank  yon ;  we  shall  see,*  replied  Philip. 

*  Yes ;  we  shall  see  when  you  are  fit  for  the  journey,  and  tl 
will  not  be  long  before  we  can  begin,  by  short  stages,  i  ou  have 
P^t  on  wonder^y  in  the  last  few  days.  How  do  you  think  he 
IS  looking.  Amy  ?'  finished  Guy,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  was 
rather  amusing,  considering  what  a  pale  skeleton  face  he  was 
regarding  with  so  much  sal^faction. 

'  I  daresay  he  is  looking  much  mended,'  said  Amy;  'but  yoa 
must  not  exnect  me  to  see  it/ 
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'  Ytrn  euCi  siei  a  complim^it  fat  me,  Goy,*^  said  FhOip.  *  I 
WM»  good  dMltarpriMd  when  Arnaud  brought  methegla.  tlib 

IDOmiDg. 

'  It  is  a  pitj  you  did  not  see  yourself  a  week  ago/  said  Gn^, 
•hakioff  his  head  drolly.  '  It  is  certain,  as  the  French  doctor 
says,  that  monsieur  has  a  yery  vigorous  constitution.* 

'Charles  says,  having  a  good  constitution,  is  only  another 
name  for  undovoing  every  possible  malady,'  said  Amy* 

'  Rather  good,'  said  Ghiy ;  '  for  I  certainly  find  it  answer  very 
well  to  have  none  at  all.' 

'  Haven't  you  ?'  said  Amy,  rather  startled* 

'  Or  how  do  you  know  ?'  said  Philip ;  '  especially  iw  you  never 
were  ill.' 

'  It  is  a  dictum  of  old  Walters,  the  Moorworth  doctor,  the  last 
time  I  had  anything  to  do  with  him,  when  I  was  a  small  child. 
I  suppose  I  remembered  it  for  its  oracular  sound,  and  because  I 
was  not  intended  to  listen.  He  was  talking  over  with  Markham 
some  illness  I  had  just  got  through,  and  wound  up  with, '  He 
may  be  healthy  and  active  now ;  but  he  has  no  constitutioiiy 
there  is  a  tendency  to  low  fever,  and  if  he  meets  with  any  severe 
illness,  it  will  ao  hard  with  him.' ' 

'  How  glad  X  am  I  did  not  know  that  before,'  cried  Amy. 

'  Did  vou  remember  it  when  you  came  here  P'  said  Phibp. 

'  Yes,  said  Guy,  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  the  impression 
his  words  made  on  the  others.  '  By-the*bye,  Philip,  I  wish  yoo 
would  tell  us  how  you  fared  after  we  parted,  and  how  you  cams 
here.' 

'  I  went  on  according  to  my  former  plan,'  said  Philip,  *  walking 
through  the  Valtelline,  and  coming  down  by  a  mountain  path. 
I  was  not  well  at  Bolzano,  but  I  thought  it  only  fatigue,  wlueh  a 
Sunday's  rest  would  remove,  so  on  I  went  for  the  next  two  dayi^ 
in  spite  of  pain  in  head  and  limbs.' 

'  Not  walking  ?'  said  Amy. 

'Yes,  walking.    I  thought  it  was  stifiBiess  from  momitain 

climbing,  and  i£at  I  could  walk  it  off;  but  I  never  wish  to  go 

through  anything  like  what  I  did  the  last  day,  between  the  up& 

and  downs  of  that  mountain  path,  and  the  dazzle  of  tiie  saow 

and  heat  of  the  sun.     I  meant  to  have  reached  Yicoiza^  but  I 

must  have  been  quite  knocked  up  when  I  arrived  here,  though  I 

cannot  telL    My  head  g^w  so  confused,  that  my  dread,  all  ths 

tWay,  was  that  I  should  forget  my  Italian ;  I  can  just  remember 

.conning  a  phrase  over  and  over  again,  lest  I  should  lose  it.    I 

suppose  I  was  able  to  spe^  when  I  came  here ;  but  the  last 

Jimg  I  remember  was  feeling  very  ill  in  some  room,  difeent 

Aom  tiiiS|  quite  alime,  azi*i  mt^  i^V^Tt^t  oil  ^^^^vdi^  ^ssftxted.    Ths 
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next  is  a  confused  reooUection  of  tiie  xelief  o^  hearing  English 
again,  and  seeing  mj  excellent  nurse  here.' 

There  was  a  little  more  talk,  but  a  little  was  enough  for  Philip's 
feeble  voice,  and  Guy  soon  told  him  he  was  tired,  and  ordered  in 
his  broth.  He  be^^  that  Amy  would  stay,  and  it  was  per- 
mitted on  condition  that  he  would  not  talk,  Gny  even  cutting 
short  a  quotation  of, — '  As  Juno  had  been  sick  and  he  her  dieter, 
—appropriate  to  the  excellence  of  the  broths,  which  Amabel  and 
her  maid,  thanks  to  their  experience  of  Charles's  fastidious  tastes, 
managed  to  devise  and  execute,  in  spite  of  bad  materials.  It  was 
no  small  merit  in  Guy  to  stop  the  compliment,  considering  how 
^edified  he  had  been  by  his  wife's  unexpected  ingenuity,  and  what 
a  comical  account  he  had  written  of  it  to  her  mother,  such,  as 
Amy  told  him,  deserved  to  be  published  in  a  book  of  good  advice 
to  young  ladies,  to  show  what  they  might  come  to  if  they  behaved 
well.  However,  she  was  glad  to  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  success  of  the  cookerv,  which  she  had  feared  might  turn  out 
uneatable ;  and  her  gentle  feelings  towards  Philip  were  touched, 
by  seeinff  one  wont  to  be  full  of  mdependence  and  self-assertion, 
now  meek  and  helpless,  requiring  to  be  lifted,  and  propped  up 
with  pillows,  and  depending  entirely  and  thankfully  upon  Guy. 

When  he  had  been  settled  and  made  comfortable,  they  read 
the  service ;  and  she  thought  her  husband's  tones  had  never  been 
80  sweet  as  now,  modulated  to  the  pitch  best  suited  to  the  sick- 
room, and  with  the  peculiarly  beautiful  expression  he  always  gave 
such  readily.  It  was  the  lesson  from  Jeremiah,  on  the  different 
destiny  of  Josiah  and  his  sons,  and  he  read  that  verse,  '  Weep 
ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him,  but  weep  sore  for  him 
that  goeth  away ;  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native 
coun^ ;'  with  so  remarkable  a  melancholy  and  beauiy  in  his 
voice,  that  she  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears,  and  it  also 
greatiy  struck  Philip,  who  had  been  so  near  'returning  no 
taiorc,  neither  seeing  his  native  country.* 

When  the  reading  was  over,  and  they  were  leaving  him  ta 
rest,  while  they  went  to  dinner,  he  said,  as  he  wished  Amy 
good-bye,  *  Till  now  I  never  discovered  the  practical  advantage 
of  such  a  voice  as  Qvj^s,  There  never  was  such  a  one  for  a 
sick-room.  Last  week,  I  could  not  bear  any  one  else  to  speak 
at  all;  and  even  now,  no  one  else  could  have  read  so  that  I 
could  like  it.' 

'  Your  voice ;  yes,'  said  Amy,  after  ttey  had  returned  to  their 
own  sitting-room.  *  I  want  to  hear  it  very  much.  I  wonder 
when  you  will  sing  to  me  again.* 

'  Not  till  he  has  recovered  strength  to  bear  the  infiiciv^TL^vn^ 
firmness,'  said  Guy  j  *  but  Amy,  ril  \«3\  'jcm^'VA^ \a^ ^^  ^^^ 
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you  are  rare  it  is  good  for  you.  He  will  bare  s  good  long 
sleep,  and  we  will  have  a  walk  on  the  green  hillocks.* 

Accordingly  they  wandered  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  the 
grassy  slopes  under  the  chesnut-trees,  making  it  a  Sunday  walk, 
calm,  bright  and  meditative,  without  many  words,  but  those 
deep  and  grave,  '  such  as  their  walks  had  been  before  they  wert 
married,'  as  Amabel  said. 

'  Better,'  he  answered. 

A  silence,  broken  by  her  asking,  'Do  you  recollect  your 
melancholy  definition  of  happiness,  years  ago  ?* 

'What  was  it?* 

'  Gleams  from  another  world,  too  soon  eclipsed  or  forfeited. 
It  made  me  sad  then.    Do  you  hold  to  it  now  ?' 

*  Don't  you  ?' 

'  I  want  to  know  what  you  would  say  now  ?' 

'  Gleams  from  another  world,  brightening  as  it  gets  nearer.* 

Amabel  repeated — 

Ever  the  richest,  tenderest  glow. 

Sets  round  the  autumnal  sun ; 
But  their  sight  hWa,  no  heart  may  know 

The  bliss  when  life  is  done. 

'  Old  age,*  she  added ;  *  that  seems  very  far  off.' 

*  Each  day  is  a  step,*  he  answered,  and  then  came  a  alenoe 
while  both  were  thinking  deeply. 

They  sat  down  to  rest  under  a  tree,  the  mountains  before 
them  with  heavy  dark  clouds  hanging  on  their  sides,  and  the 
white  crowns  clear  against  the  blue  sky,  a  perfect  stillness  on  aH 
around,  and  the  red  glow  of  an  Italian  simset  just  fading  away. 

'There  is  only  one  thing  wanting,'  said  Amy.  '  lou  may 
sing  now.  You  are  far  from  Philip's  hearing.  Suppose  we  chant 
this  afbemoon's  psalms.* 

It  was  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  and  the  psalms  seemed 
especially  suitable  to  their  thoughts.  Before  the  2Dth  was 
finished,  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark.  There  were  a  few  pale 
flashes  of  lightning  in  the  mountains,  and  at  the  words  '  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness/  a  low  but  solemn  peal 
of  thunder  came  as  an  accompaniment. 

*  The  Lord  shall  give  his  people  the  blessing  of  peace.* 

The  full  sweet  melody  died  away,  but  the  echo  caught  it  up 
and  answered  like  the  chant  of  a  spirit  in  the  distance — *  The 
l^essing  of  peace.* 

The  effect  was  too  solemn  and  mystericus  to  be  ^stiurbed  by 
word  or  remark.  Guy  drew  her  arm  into  his,  and  they  turned 
homewards. 

They  had  some  disWiee  V>  ^«3Cil,  «iA  lai^ht  had  closed  ia 
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before  tbej  reached  the  village,  but  was  only  more  lovely.  The 
thunder  rolled  solemnly  among  the  hills,  but  the  young  moon 
shone  in  marvellous  wniteness  on  the  snowy  crowns,  casting 
fantastic  shadows  from  the  crags,  while  whole  showers  of  fire« 
flies  were  falling  on  them  iiom  the  trees,  floating  and  glancing 
in  the  ^hade. 

'  It  is  a  pity  to  go  in/  said  Amy.  But  Amaud  did  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion :  he  came  out  to  meet  them  very 
anxiously,  expostulating  on  the  dangers  of  the  autumnal  dew ; 
and  Guy  owned  that  though  it  had  been  the  most  wonderful  and 
delightful  evening  he  had  ever  known,  he  was  rather  fatigued. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

From  darknfiaa  here  and  drearineM, 

We  ask  not  full  repose. — Chbistiav  Txai. 

IT  seemed  as  if  the  fatigue  which  Guy  had  undergone  waa 
going  to  make  itself  felt  at  last,  for  he  had  a  slight  head* 
ache  the  next  morning,  and  seemed  dull  and  weary.  Both  he 
and  Amabel  sat  for  some  time  with  Philip,  and  when  she  went 
away  to  write  her  letters,  Philip  began  discussing  a  plan  which 
liad  occurred  to  him  of  offering  himself  as  chief  of  the  constabu* 
lary  force  in  the  coimty  where  Bedclyfle  was  situated.  It  was 
an  office  which  would  suit  him  very  well,  and  opened  a  new 
hope  of  his  marriage,  and  he  proceeded  to  redson  on  Lord  Thorn- 
dale's  interest,  counting  up  all  the  magistrates  he  knew,  and 
talking  them  over  with  Guy,  who,  however,  did  not  know  enough 
of  his  own  neighbourhood  to  be  of  much  use ;  and  when  he  came 
upstairs  a  little  after,  said  he  was  vexed  at  having  been  so 
stupid.  He  was  afraid  he  had  seemed  unkind  and  indi£Perent. 
But  the  truth  was  that  he  was  so  heavy  and  drowsy,  that  bo 
had  actually  fallen  twice  into  a  doze  while  Philip  was  talking. 

*  Of  course,*  said  Amy,  '  gentle  sleep  will  take  her  revenge  at 
last  for  your  calling  her  a  popular  delusion.  Lie  down,  let  her 
have  her  own  way,  and  you  will  be  good  for  sometiiing  by 
and  by.' 

He  took  her  advice,  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  awoke  a 
good  deal  refreshed,  so  that  though  his  head  still  ached,  he  waa 
able  to  attend  as  usual  to  Philip  in  the  evening. 

He  did  not  waken  the  next  morning  till  so  late,  that  he  sprung 
up  in  consternation,  and  b^an  to  dress  in  haste  to  go  to  PhiHp  ; 
but  presently  he  came  back  from  his  die8&\xii|^-'tQ^x&.  \;^^^  ^^^aa^ 
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vnoeriain  step,  and  threw  himself  down  on  the  bed.  Amabel 
oame  to  his  nde  in  an  instant,  mnch  frightened  at  his  paleness, 
bat  he  spoke  direetly.  '  Only  a  fit  of  giddiness — ^it  is  going  off;* 
and  he  raised  himself,  but  was  obliged  to  lie  down  again 
directly. 

^  You  had  better  keep  qniet/  said  she.  *  Is  it  your  head- 
aoheP 

*  It  is  aching/  said  Gny,  and  she  pnt  her  hand  over  it. 

*  How  hot  and  tinbbbmg !'  said  she.  '  You  must  have  canght 
oold  in  that  walk.  No,  don't  try  to  move ;  it  is  only  malmig 
it  worse.* 

'I  must  go  to  Philip,*  he  answered,  starting  up;  but  this 
brought  on  such  a  sensation  of  dizziness  and  famtness,  that  he 
sunk  back  on  the  pillow. 

*  No ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  fight  against  it,'  said  Amy,  as  soon  as 
he  was  a  little  better.  *  Never  mind  Philip,  I'll  go  to  him. 
You  must  keep  quiet,  and  I  will  get  you  a  oup  of  hot  tea.* 

As  he  lay  still,  she  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  somewhat 
reviyed ;  but  he  listened  to  her  persuasions  not  to  attempt  to 
move.  It  was  later  than  she  had  expected,  and  she  found  tiiat 
breakfast  was  laid  out  in  the  next  room.  She  brought  him  some 
tea ;  but  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  lifb  his  head  to  drink  it ; 
and  begged  her  to  go  at  once  to  Philip,  fearing  he  must  be 
thinking  himself  strangely  forgotten,  and  giving  her  many 
directions  about  the  way  he  liked  to  be  waited  on  at  break&st. 

Yery  much  surprisea  was  Philip  to  see  her  instead  of  her 
husband,  and  greatly  concerned  to  hear  that  Gtnr  was  not  well. 

*  Over-fatigue,*  said  he.  '  He  could  not  but  feel  the  effects  of 
such  long-continued  exertion.'  Then,  after  an  interval,  during 
which  he  had  begun  breakfast,  with  many  apologies  for  letting 
her  wait  on  him,  he  said,  with  some  breaks,  '  Never  was  there 
such  a  nurse  as  he.  Amy ;  I  have  felt  much  more  than  I  can 
express,  especially  now.  You  wiU  never  have  to  complain  of  mj 
harsh  jud^ent  again !' 

*•  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  talk  of  these  things,'  said  Amabel, 
moved  by  the  trembling  of  his  feeble  voice,  but  too  amdous  to 
return  to  her  husband  to  like  to  wait  even  to  hear  that  Philip's 
opinion  had  altered.  It  required  much  self-command  not  to 
hurry,  even  by  manner,  her  cousin's  tardy,  languid  movements; 
but  she  had  been  well  trained  by  Charles  in  waiting  on  sick 
breakfasts. 

When  at  length  she  was  able  to  escape,  she  found  that  Guy 
had  undressed,  and  gone  to  bed  again.  He  said  he  was  more 
comfortable,  and  desired  her  to  go  and  take  her  own  breakfiut 
tfitaxe  ooming  back  to  \mn,  %xA^\^  c^^^^^^^^^hs  oooUl,' 
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bat  very  soon  was  again  with  him.  He  looked  fliuhed  and 
oppressed,  and  when  she  put  her  cool  hand  across  hia  forehead^ 
she  was  frightened  at  the  increased  throbbing  of  his  temples. 
'  Amy/  said  he,  looking  steadily  at  her,  ^ma  is  the  feyer.* 
Without  answering,  she  drew  his  hand  into  hers,  and  felt  his^ 
pulse,  which  did  indeed  plainly  respond  fever.  Each  knew  that 
the  other  was  recollecting  what  he  had  said,  on  Sunday,  of  the 
doctor's  prediction,  and  Amy  knew  he  was  thinking  of  death ; 
but  all  that  passed  was  a  proposal  to  send  at  once  for  the  French 
physician.  Amabel  wrote  her  note  with  steadiness,  derived  from 
the  very  force  of  the  shock.  She  could  not  think ;  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  feared  or  hoped.  To  act  from  one  moment  to 
another  was  all  she  attempted,  and  it  was  well  that  her  imagina- 
tion did  not  open  to  be  appalled  at  her  own  situation — so  young, 
alone  with  the  charge  of  two  sick  men  in  a  foreign  country ;  her 
cousin,  indeed,  recovering,  but  helpless,  and  not  even  in  a  state 
to  afford  her  counsel ;  her  husband  sickening  for  this  frightful 
fever,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  cause  for  apprehension,  even 
without  the  doctor's  prophecy,  when  she  thought  of  his  slight 
frame,  and  excitable  temperament,  and  that  though  never  as 
yet  tried  by  a  day's  illness,  he  certainly  had  more  spirit  than 
strength,  while  all  the  fatigue  he  had  been  undergoing  was  likely 
to  teU  upon  him  now.  She  did  not  look  forward,  she  did  not 
look  roimd ;  she  did  not  hope  or  fear ;  she  imsteJ,  and  did  her 
best  for  each,  as  she  was  wanted,  trying  not  to  make  herself 
useless  to  both,  by  showing  that  she  wished  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once. 

,  It  was  a  day  sufficiently  distressing  in  itself  had  there  been 
no  further  apprehension,  for  there  was  the  restlessness  of  illness, 
working  on  a  character  too  active  and  energetic  to  acquiesce 
without  a  trial  in  the  certainty  that  there  was  no  remedy  for 
present  discomfort.  There  was  no  impatience  nor  rebellion 
against  the  illness  itself,  but  a.  wish  to  try  one  after  another 
the  things  that  had  been  effective  in  relieving  Philip  during  his 
recovery.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  bear  that  Amabel 
should  do  anything  to  tire  herself,  and  was  very  anxious  that 
Philip  should  not  be  neglected.  He  tossed  from  one  side  to  the 
other  in  burning  oppression  or  cold  chills ;  Amy  saw  him  looking 
wistful,  suggested  something  by  wav  of  alleviation,  then  found 
he  had  been  wishing  for  it,  but  renaming  from  asking  in  order 
to  spare  her,  and  that  he  was  sorry  when  she  procured  it.  Again 
and  again  this  happened ;  she  smoothed  the  coverings,  and  shook 
up  the  pillow :  he  would  thank  her,  look  at  her  anxiously,  beg 
her  not  to  exert  herself  but  soon  grew  restless,  and  the  whole 
was  repeated.  . 
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At  last  she  was  trying  to  arrange  the  coverings,  he  exdaamed,— ' 

'  I  see  how  it  is.  This  is  impatience.  Now,  I  will  not  stir 
for  an  hour,'  and  as  he  made  the  resolution,  he  smiled  at  treating 
himself  so  like  a  child.  His  power  of  self-restraini:  came  to  his 
jud,  and  long  hefore  the  hour  was  over  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

This  was  a  relief;  yet  that  oppressed,  flushed,  discomposed 
slumber,  and  heavy  breathings,  only  confirmed  her  fears  that 
the  fever  had  gained  full  possession  of  him.  She  had  not  the 
heart  to  write  such  tidings,  at  least  till  the  physician  should 
have  made  them  too  certain,  nor  could  she  even  bear  to  use  the 
word '  feverish,'  in  her  answers  to  the  anxious  inquiries  Philip 
made  whenever  she  went  into  his  room,  though,  when  he  averted 
his  face  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  knew  his  conclusion  was  the  same 
as  her  own. 

The  opinion  of  the  physician  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
brinff  home  the  certainty,  and  that  fell  on  her  like  lead  in  the 
evenmg ;  with  one  comfort,  however,  that  he  thought  it  a  less 
severe  case  than  the  former  one.  It  was  a  great  relief,  too,  that 
there  was  no  wandering  of  mind,  only  the  extreme  drowsiDess 
and  oppression ;  and  when  Guy  was  roused  by  the  doctor's  visit, 
he  was  as  clear  and  collected  as  possible,  making  inquiries  and 
remarks,  and  speaking  in  a  particularly  calm  and  quiet  manner. 
As  soon  as  the  doctor  was  gone,  he  looked  up  to  Amabel,  saying 
with  his  own  smile,  only  very  dim, — 

'  It  would  be  of  no  use,  and  it  would  not  be  true,  to  say  I 
had  rather  you  did  not  nurse  me.  The  doctor  hopes  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  infection,  and  it  is  too  late  for  precautions.* 

'  I  am  very  glad,'  said  Amy. 

*  But  you  must  be  wise,  and  not  hurt  yourself.  TVill  700 
promise  me  not  to  sit  up  F' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  tell  me  nothing  worse/  6:dd  she^ 
with  a  sad  submissiveness. 

He  smiled  again.  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,'  he  sud,  looking 
very  tenderly  at  her.  '  To  have  us  both  on  your  hands  at  once  1 
But  it  comes  straight  from  Heaven,  that  is  one  comfort,  and  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  such  things  when  you  took  me.* 

Sadness  in  his  eye,  a  sweet  smile  on  his  lip,  and  serenity  on 
^lis  brow,  joined  with  the  fevered  cheek,  the  air  of  lassitudey  and 
the  panting,  oppressed  breath,  there  was  a  strange,  melancholy 
beauty  about  mm ;  and  while  Amy  fdt  an  impulse  of  aidm^ 
clinging  affection  to  one  so  precious  to  her,  there  was  joined  with 
it  a  sort  of  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who  so  spoke,  lodksd^ 
and  felt.  She  hung  over  him,  and  sprinkled  him  with  Eainkh 
Colome ;  then  as  his  hair  teased  him  by  falling  into  his  ejes,  he 
asked  her  to  cut  the  front  lock  off.    There  was  somethiiig  ssd 
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in  doing  this,  for  that  '  tumble-down  wave,'  as  Charlotte  called 
it,  was  rather  a  favourite  of  Amy's ;  it  always  seemed  to  have 
60  much  sympathv  with  his  moods,  and  it  was  as  if  parting  with 
it  was  resigning  nim  to  a  long  illness.  However,  it  was  too 
troublesome  not  to  go,  and  he  looked  amused  at  the  care  with 
which  she  folded  up  the  glossy,  brown  wave,  and  treasured  it  in 
her  dressing-case,  then  she  read  to  him  a  few  verses  of  a  psahn^ 
and  he  soon  fell  into  another  doze. 

There  was  little  more  of  event,  day  after  day.  The  fever 
never  ran  as  high  as  in  Philip's  case,  and  there  was  no  delirium. 
There  was  almost  constant  torpor,  but  when  for  any  short  space 
he  was  thoroughly  awakened,  his  mind  was  peifectly  clear,  though 
he  spoke  little,  and  then  only  on  the  subject  immediately  pre- 
sented to  him.  There  he  lay  for  one  quiet  hour  after  another, 
while  Amy  sat  by  him,  with  as  little  consciousness  of  time  as  he 
had  himself,  looking  neither  forward  nor  backward,  only  to  the 
present,  to  give  him  drink,  bathe  his  face  and  hands,  arrange  his 
pillows,  or  read  or  repeat  some  soothing  verse.  It  always  was  a 
surprise  when  meal  times  summoned  her  to  attend  to  Philip, 
when  she  was  asked  for  the  letters  for  the  post,  when  evening 
twilight  gathered  in,  or  when  she  had  to  leave  the  night-watch 
to  Arnaud,  and  go  to  bed  in  the  adjoining  room. 

This  was  a  great  trial,  but  he  would  not  allow  her  to  sit  up ; 
and  her  own  sense  showed  her  that  if  this  was  to  be  a  long 
illness,  it  would  not  do  to  waste  her  strength.  She  knew  he 
was  quiet  at  night,  and  her  trustful  temper  so  cabned  and  sup- 
ported her,  that  she  was  able  to  sleep,  and  thus  was  not  as  liable 
to  be  overworked  as  might  have  been  feared,  and  as  Philip 
thought  she  must  be. 

She  always  appeared  in  his  room  with  her  sweet  face  mournful 
and  anxious,  but  never  ruffled,  or  with  any  air  of  haste  or  dis- 
comfiture, desirous  as  she  was  to  return  to  her  husband ;  for, 
though  he  frequently  sent  her  to  take  care  of  herself  or  of 
Philip,  she  knew  that  while  she  was  away  he  always  grew  more 
restless  and  uncomfortable,  and  his  look  of  relief  at  her  re-entrance 
said  as  much  to  her  as  a  hundred  complaints  of  her  absence  would 
have  done. 

Philip  was  in  the  meantime  sorely  tried  by  being  forced  to  be 
entirely  inactive  and  dependent,  while  he  saw  Amabel  in  such 
need  of  assistance ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  requite  Guy's 
care,  he  could  only  look  on  himself  as  the  cause  of  their  distress, 
and  an  addition  to  it — a  burthen  instead  of  a  help.  K  he  had 
been  told  a  little  while  ago  what  would  be  the  present  state  ot 
things,  he  would  almost  have  laughed  the  speaker  to  scorn.  He 
would  have  thought  a  child  as  competent  as  Amy  to  the  sole 
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xnanagexnent  of  two  sick  persons,  and  he  not  able  either  to  adviso 
or  cheer  her.  .  Yet  he  could  not  see  anything  went  wrong  that 
depended  on  her.  His  comforts  were  so  cared  for,  that  he  was 
often  sorry  she  should  have  troubled  herself  about  them ;  and 
though  he  could  have  little  of  her  company,  he  never  was  allowed 
to  feel  himself  deserted.  Anne,  Amaud,  the  old  Italian  nurse,  or 
Amy  herself,  were  easily  summoned,  and  gave  him  full  care  and 
attention. 

He  was,  however,  necessarily  a  good  deal  alone ;  and  though 
his  cousin's  books  were  at  his  disposal,  eyes  and  head  were  too 
weak  for  reading,  and  he  was  left  a  prey  to  his  own  thoughts. 
His  great  comfort  was,  that  Guy  was  less  ill  than  he  had  been 
himself,  and  that  there  was  no  present  danger;  otherwise,  he 
could  never  have  endured  the  conviction  that  ^  had  been  caused 
by  his  own  imprudence.  Imprudence!  Philip  was  brought  veiy 
low  to  own  that  such  a  word  applied  to  him,  yet  it  would  have 
been  well  for  him  had  that  been  the  chief  burthen  on  bis  mind. 
Was  it  only  an  ordinary  service  of  friendship  and  kindred  that 
Guy  had,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  rendered  him  ?  Was  it 
not  a  positive  return  of  good  for  evil?  Yes,  evil!  He  now 
called  that  evil,  or  at  least  harshness  and  hastiness  in  judgment, 
which  he  had  hitherto  deemed  true  friendship  and  consideration 
for  Guy  and  Amy.  Every  feeling  of  distrust  and  jealousy  had 
been  gradually  softening  since  hi^  recovery  began ;  gratitude  had 
done  much,  and  dismay  at  Guy's  illness  did  more.  It  would 
have  been  noble  and  generous  in  Guy  to  act  as  he  had  done,  had 
Philip's  surmises  been  correct,  and  this  he  began  to  doubt,  though 
it  was  his  only  Justification,  and  even  to  wish  to  lose  it.  He  had 
rather  believe  Uuy  blameless.  He  would  do  so,  if  possible ;  and 
he  resolved,  on  the  first  opportunity  to  beg  him  to  give  him  one 
last  assurance  that  all  was  right,  and  implicitly  believe  him. 
But  how  was  it  possible  again  to  assume  to  be  a  ruler  and  judge 
over  Guy  after  it  was  known  how  egregiously  he  himself  had 
erred?  There  was  shame,  sorrow,  self-humiliation,  and  anxiety 
wherever  he  turned,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  depression  ot 
spirits  retarded  his  recovery. 

It  was  not  till  the  tenth  day  after  Guy's  illness  had  begun 
that  Philip  was  able  to  be  dressed,  and  to  come  into  the  next 
room,  wliere  Amabel  had  promised  to  dine  with  him.  As  he  lay 
on  the  sofa,  she  thought  he  looked  even  more  ill  than  in  bed,  the 
change  from  his  former  appearance  being  rendered  more  visible, 
and  his  great  height  making  him  look  the  more  thin.  He  was 
apparently  exhausted  with  the  exertion  of  dressing,  for  he  was 
very  silent  all  dinner-time,  though  Amabel  could  have  better 
talked  to-day  than  for  some  time  past,  since  Guy  had  had  some 
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refreshmg  sleep,  was  decidedly  less  /everisb,  seemed  better  for 
nourishing  food,  and  said  that  he  wanted  nothing*  but  a  puff  of 
Eedclyffe  wind  to  make  him  well.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
Philips  step  in  recovery,  and  altogether,  Amy  was  cheered  and 
happy. 

She  lefb  her  cousin  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and  did  not 
come  to  him  again  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half.  She  was  then 
surprised  to  find  him  finishing  a  letter,  resting  his  head  on  one 
hand,  and  looking  wan,  weary,  and  very  unhappy. 

'  Have  you  come  to  letter  writing  ?' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  in  a  worn,  dejected  tone,  '  I  must  ask  you 
to  direct  this.    I  can't  make  it  legible.' 

No  wonder,  so  much  did  his  hs^d  tremble,  as  he  held  out  the 
envelope. 

*  To  your  sister  P'  she  asked. 

*  No ;  to  yours.  I  never  wrote  to  her  before.  There's  one 
enclosed  to  your  father,  to  tell  all.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  done  it,'  answered  Amy,  in  a  quiet  tone 
of  sincere  congratulation.  *  You  will  be  better  now  it  is  off  your 
mind.  But  how  tired  you  are.  You  must  go  back  to  bed.  Shall 
IcallAmaudP' 

*  I  must  rest  first' — and  his  voice  failing,  he  laid  back  on  the 
sofa,  closed  his  eyes,  turned  ashy  pale,  and  became  so  faint  that 
she  could  not  leave  him,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  every  restora- 
tive within  reach  before  she  could  bnng  him  baick  to  a  state  of 
tolerable  comfort. 

The  next  minute  her  work  was  nearly  undone,  when  Anne 
came  in  to  ask  for  the  letters  for  the  post.  'Shall  I  send  yours?* 
asked  Amy. 

He  muttered  an  assent.  But  when  she  looked  back  to  him 
after  speaking  to  Anne,  she  saw  a  tremulous,  almost  convulsed 
working  of  tiie  closed  eyes  and  mouth,  while  the  thin  hands 
were  denched  together  with  a  force  contrasting  with  the  help* 
less  manner  in  which  they  had  hung  a  moment  before.  She 
guessed  at  the  intensity  of  anguish  it  must  cost  a  temper  so 
proud,  a  heart  of  so  strong  a  mould,  and  feelings  so  deep,^  to  take 
the  first  irrevocable  step  in  self-humiliation,  giving  up  into  the 
hands  of  others  the  engagement  that  had  hitherto  been  the 
cherished  treasure  of  his  life ;  and  above  all,  in  exposing  Laura 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  p^ialty  of  the  fault  into  which  he  had 
led  her.  *  Oh,  for  Gny  to  comfort  him,'  thought  she,  feeling 
herself  entirely  incompelient,  dreading  to  intrude  on  his  feelings, 
yet  thinking  itunldnd  to  go  away  without  one  sypathising  word, 
when  he  was  in  such  distress. 

'  You  will  be  glad,  in  time/  at  last  she  said* 

oc2 
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He  made  no  answer. 

She  held  the  stimulants  to  him  again,  and  tried  to  anrange 
him  more  comfortahly. 

*  Thank  you,'  at  last  he  said.     *  How  is  Ghiy  P* 

'  He  has  just  had  another  nice  quiet  sleep,  and  is  qxdte  ie> 
fireshed.' 

'  That  is  a  hlessing,  at  least.  But  does  not  he  want  you  ?  I 
hare  heen  keeping  you  a  long  time  ?' 

'  Thank  you ;  as  he  is  awaJce,  I  should  like  to  go  back.  Yoq 
are  better  now.' 

*  Yes,  wliile  I  don't  move.' 

'  Don't  try.  I'll  send  Amaud,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  yon 
had  better  go  to  bed  again.' 

Gkiy  was  still  awake,  and  able  to  hear  what  she  had  to  tell 
him  about  Philip. 

*  Poor  fellow !'  said  he.     *  We  must  try  to  soften  it.* 

'  Shall  I  write  ?'  said  Amy.  '  Mamma  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
of  his  having  told  you,  and  they  must  be  sorry  for  him^  when 
they  hear  how  much  the  letter  cost  him.' 

*  Ah !  they  will  not  guess  at  half  his  sorrow.* 

'  I  win  write  to  papa,  and  send  it  after  the  other  letters,  bo 
that  he  may  read  it  before  he  hears  of  Philip's.' 

*  Poor  Laura !'  said  Guy.  *  Could  not  you  write  a  note  to  her 
too  ?  I  want  he"  to  be  told  that  I  am  very  sorry,  if  I  ever  gave 
her  pain  by  speaking  thoughtlessly  of  him.* 

'  Nay,'  said  Amy  smiling,  '  you  have  not  much  to  reproach 
yoTU*seif  with  in  that  way.     It  was  I  that  always  abused  him.' 

*  You  can  never  do  so  again  P' 

*  No ;  I  don't  think  I  can,  now  I  have  seen  his  sorrow,* 
Amabel  v.as  quite  in  spirits,  as  she  brought  her  writing  to  his 

bedside,  and  read  her  sentences  to  him  as  she  composed  the  letter 
to  her  father,  wImIc  he  suggested  and  approved.  It  was  a  treat 
indeed  to  have  him  able  ^  consult  with  her  once  more,  and  he 
looked  so  much  relieved  and  so  much  better,  that  she  felt  as  if 
it  was  the  beginning  of  real  improvement,  though  still  his  pulse 
was  fast,  and  the  fever,  though  lessened,  was  not  gone. 

The  letter  was  almost  as  much  his  as  her  own,  and  he  ended 
his  dictation  thus :  '  Say  that  I  am  sure  that  if  I  get  better  we 
may  make  arrangements  for  their  marriage.' 

Then,  as  Amy  was  finishing  the  letter  with  her  hopes  of  his 
amendment,  he  added,  speaking  to  her,  and  not  dictating — *  If 
not,' — she  shrank  and  shivered,  but  did  not  exclaim,  for  he  looked 
so  calm  and  happy  that  she  did  not  like  to  interrupt  him — *  If 
not,  you  know,  it  will  be  very  ea^  to  put  the  money  matters  ta 
ngbta,  whatever  may  lawg^u? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  I  hftve  loved  Posthumus ; 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow ;  and  he  ia 
A  man  worth  any  woman,  over-buys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays.^-CTMBSLiNE. 

THE  first  tidings  of  Philip's  illness  arrived  at  HollTwell  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  and  were  thus  announced  by 
Charles — 

*  There !    So  he  has  been  and  gone  and  done  it.' 

'What?    Who?    Not  Guy?' 

'  Here  has  the  Captain  gone  and  caught  a  regular  bad  fever, 
in  some  malaria  hole ;  delirious,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
of  course  our  wise  brother  and  sister  must  needs  go  and  nurse 
him,  by  way  of  a  pretty  little  interlude  in  their  wedding  tour !' 

Laura's  voice  alone  was  unheard  in  the  chorus  of  inquiry.  She 
sat  cold,  stiff,  and  silent,  devouring  with  her  ears  each  reply,  that 
fell  like  a  death-blow,  while  she  was  mechanically  continuing  the 
occupations  of  breakfast.  When  all  was  told,  she  hurried  to  her 
own  room,  but  the  want  of  sympathy  was  becoming  intolerable. 
H  Amabel  had  been  at  home,  she  must  have  told  her  all.  There 
was  no  one  else ;  and  the  xmaerj  to  be  endured  in  silence  was 
dreadful.  Her  dearest — her  whole  joy  and  hope — suffering, 
dying,  and  to  hear  all  roimd  her  speakmg  of  him  with  kindness, 
indeed,  but  what  to  her  seemed  indifference ;  blaming  him  for 
wilfulness,  saying  he  had  drawn  it  on  himself, — ^it  seemed  to 
drive  her  wild.  She  conjured  up  pictures  of  his  sufferings,  and 
dreaded  Guy's  inexperience,  the  want  of  medical  advice,  imagin- 
ing everything  that  was  terrible.  Her  idol,  to  whom  her  whole 
soul  was  devoted,  was  passing  from  her,  and  no  one  pitied  her ; 
while  the  latent  consciousness  of  disobedience  debarred  her  from 
gaining  solace  from  the  only  true  source.  All  was  blank  desola- 
tion— a  wild  agony,  untempered  by  resignation,  uncheered  by 
prayer ;  for  though  she  did  pray,  it  was  without  trust,  without 
hope,  while  her  wretchedness  was  rendered  more  overwhelming 
by  her  efforts  to  conceal  it.  These  were  so  far  ineffectual  that 
no  one  could  help  perceiving  that  she  was  extremely  imhappy ; 
but  then  all  the  family  knew  she  was  very  fond  of  Philip,  uid 
neither  her  mother  nor  brother  could  be  surprised  at  her  distress^ 
though  it  certainly  appeared  to  them  excessive.  Mrs.  Edmoa» 
etone  was  very  sorry  U)r  her,  and  verj  «£k^<;s&3a^  %a^  ^Fs&aBp^ 
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derate ;  but  Laura  was  too  much  absorbed  in  ber  own  fedingt 
to  perceive  or  to  be  grateful  for  ber  kindness ;  and  as  each  day 
brougbt  a  no  better  report,  ber  despair  became  so  engrossing 
tbat  she  could  not  attempt  any  employment.  Sbe  wandered  in 
tbe  garden,  sat  in  dreamy  fits  of  silence  in  the  bouse,  and  at  last, 
after  receiving  one  of  tbe  worst  accounts,  sat  up  in  ber  dressing- 
gown  tbe  wbole  of  one  nigbt,  in  one  duU,  beavy,  motionlesa 
trance  of  miseiy. 

Sbe  recollected  tbat  sbe  must  act  ber  part,  dressed  in  tbe 
morning  and  came  down ;  but  ber  looks  were  gbastly ;  she  tasted 
no  food,  and  as  soon  as  possible  left  tbe  breakfast  room.  Her 
mother  was  going  in  quest  of  ber  when  old  nurse  came  with  an 
anxious  face  to  say, — '  Ma'am,  I  am  afraid  Miss  Edmonstone 
must  be  very  ill,  or  something.  Do  you  know,  ma'am,  her  bed 
has  not  been  slept  in  all  night  ?* 

*  You  don't  say  so,  nurse  !* 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  Jane  told  me  so,  and  I  went  to  look  myaeUl 
Poor  child,  sbe  is  half  distracted  about  Master  Philip,  and  no 
wonder,  for  they  were  always  together ;  but  I  thought  you  ought 
to  know,  ma'am,  for  she  will  make  herself  ill,  to  a  certainty.* 

'  I  am  going  to  see  about  ber  this  moment,  nurse,'  said  Mrs. 
Edmonstone ;  and  presently  she  found  Laura  wandering  up  and 
down  the  shady  walk,  in  the  restlessness  of  her  despair. 

'  Laura,  dearest,'  said  she,  putting  ber  arm  round  her,  *  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you  so  imbappy.' 

Laura  did  not  answer;  for  though  solitude  was  oppressive^ 
eveiy  one's  presence  was  a  burthen. 

'I  cannot  think  it  right  to  give  way  thus,*  continued  her 
mother.     *  Did  you  really  sit  up  all  night,  my  poor  child  ?' 

*  I  don't  know.    They  did  so  with  him  !' 

*  My  dear,  this  will  never  do.  You  are  making  yourself  seri- 
ously unwell.* 

*  I  wish — I  wish  I  was  ill ;  I  wish  I  was  dying  !*  broke  firom 
Laura,  almost  unconsciously,  in  a  hoarse,  inward  voice. 

'  My  dear !  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  You  for- 
get that  this  self-abandonment,  and  extravagant  grief  would  be 
wrong  in  any  one ;  and,  if  nothing  else,  the  display  is  unbecom- 
ing in  you.' 

Laura's  over-wrought  feelings  could  bear  no  more,  and  in  a 
tone  which,  though  too  vehement  to  be  addressed  to  a  parent, 
bad  in  it  an  agony  which  almost  excused  it,  by  showing  how 
unable  she  was  to  restrain  herself,  she  broke  forth : — '  Unbecom- 
ing !  Who  has  a  right  to  grieve  for  him  but  me  P — ^his  own, 
his  chosen, — ^the  only  one  who  can  love  him,  or  imderstand  Inm.' 
'Her  voice  died  away  in  a  sob,  though  without  tears. 
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Her  mother  heard  the  words,  hut  did  not  take  in  their  full 
meaning ;  and,  helieving  that  Laura's  imdeTeloped  affection  had 
led  her  to  this  uncontrolled  grief,  she  spoke  again,  with  coldness, 
intended  to  rouse  her  to  a  sense  that  she  was  compromising  her 
womanly  dignity. 

'  Take  care,  Laura ;  a  woman  has  no  right  to  speak  in  such  a 
manner  of  a  man  who  has  given  her  no  reason  to  helieve  in  hia 
preference  of  her.' 

'Preference!  It  is  his  love! — ^his  love!  His  whole  heart! 
The  one  thing  that  was  precious  to  me  in  this  world !  Prefer- 
ence !    You  little  guess  what  we  have  felt  for  each  other !' 

<  Laura!'  Mrs.  JSdmonstone  stood  still,  overpowered.  *  What 
do  you  mean  P'     She  could  not  put  the  question  more  plainlv. 

'  What  have  I  done  P'  cried  Laura.  '  I  have  hetrayed  lum  l' 
she  answered  herself  in  a  tone  of  despair,  as  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands ;  *  betrayed  him  when  he  is  dying !' 

Her  mother  was  too  much  shocked  to  speak  in  the  soft  reluc- 
tant manner  in  which  she  was  wont  to  reprove. 

'  Laura,'  said  she,  '  I  must  understand  this.  What  has  passed 
between  you  and  Philip  P' 

Laura  only  replied  by  a  flood  of  tears,  ungovernable  from  the 
exhaustion  of  sleeplessness  and  want  of  food.  Mrs.  Edmonstone's 
kindness  returned ;  she  soothed  her,  begged  her  to  control  her- 
self, and  at  length  brought  her  into  the  house,  and  up  to  the 
dressing-room,  where  she  sank  on  the  sofa,  weeping  violently. 
It  was  the  reaction  of  the  long  restraint  she  had  been  exercising 
on  herself,  and  the  silence  she  had  been  maintaining.  She  was 
not  feeling  the  humiliation,  her  own  acknowledgment  of  dis- 
obedience, but  of  the  horror  of  being  forced  to  reveal  the  secret 
he  had  left  in  her  charge. 

Long  did  she  weep,  breaking  out  more  piteously  at  each  at- 
tempt of  her  mother  to  lead  her  to  explain.  Poor  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone  was  alarmed  and  perplexed  beyond  measure ;  this  half  con- 
fession had  so  overthrown  all  her  ideas  that  she  was  ready  to 
apprehend  everything  most  improbable,  and  almost  expected  to 
hear  of  a  private  marriage.  Her  presence  seemed  only  to  make 
Laura  worse,  and  at  length  she  said, — '  I  shall  leave  you  for  half 
an  hour,  in  hopes  that  by  that  time  you  may  have  recovered 
yourself,  and  be  able  to  give  the  explanation  wmch  I  require.* 

She  went  into  her  own  room,  and  waited,  with  her  eyes  on 
her  watch,  a  prey  to  every  strange  alarm  and  anticipation,  grie- 
vously hurt  at  this  want  of  confidence,  and  wounded,  where  she 
least  expected  it,  by  both  daughter  and  nephew.  She  thoughty 
guessed,  recollected,  wondered,  tormented  herself,  and  at  the  last 
of  the  thirty  minutes,  hastily  opened  the  door  into  the  dressing- 
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room.  Laan  sat,  as  before,  crouched  up  in  the  cornflr  of  the 
wide  80& ;  and  when  she  raised  her  face,  at  her  mother's  entrance^ 
it  was  bewildered  rather  than  embarrassed. 

'  Well,  Laura  ?'  She  waited  unanswered ;  and  the  wretched- 
ness  of  the  look  so  touched  her,  that,  kissing  her,  slie  said, 
*  Surely,  my  dear,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  anything  P 

Laura  did  not  respond  to  the  kindness,  but  asked,  looking 
perplexed,  'What  have  I  said  ?    Have  I  told  it  ?' 

'  What  P  You  have  given  me  reason  to  believe,'  said  Mn. 
Sdmonstone,  trying  to  bring  herself  to  speak  it  explicitly,  *  that 
you  think  Philip  is  attached  to  you.  You  do  not  deny  it.  Let 
me  know  on  what  terms  you  stand.' 

Without  looking  up,  she  murmured,  '  1£  you  would  not  force 
it  firom  me  at  such  a  time.' 

'  Laura,  it  is  for  your  own  good.  You  are  wretched  now,  my 
poor  child ;  why  not  relieve  yourself  by  telling  all  ?  If  yoa 
nave  not  acted  openly,  can  you  have  any  comfort  till  you  have 
confessed?  It  may  be  a  painful  effort,  but  relief  will  come 
afterwards.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  confess,'  said  Laura.  '  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  you  think.' 

*  No  engagement  ?' 
*No.' 

'  Then  what  am  I  to  understand  by  your  exclamations  ?' 

'  It  is  no  engagement,'  repeated  Laura.    '  He  would  never 

have  asked  that  without  papa's  consent.    We  are  only  bound 

by  our  own  hearts.' 

*  And  you  have  a  secret  understanding  with  him  P' 

'  We  have  never  written  to  each  other ;  we  have  never  dreamed 
of  any  intercourse  that  could  be  called  clandestine.  He  would 
scorn  it.   He  wiuted  only  for  his  promotion,  to  declare  it  to  papa.' 

'  And  how  long  has  it  been  declared  to  you  ?' 

*  Ever  since  the  first  summer  Guy  was  here.' 

'  Three  years  V  exclaimed  her  mother.  *  You  have  kept  this 
firom  me  three  years !   O  Laura !' 

*  It  was  of  no  use  to  speak  !*  said  Laura,  faintly. 

If  she  had  looked  up,  she  would  have  seen  those  words,  *  no  use,' 
cut  her  mother  more  deeply  than  all ;  but  there  was  only  coldness 
in  the  tone  of  the  answer, '  No  use  to  inform  your  parents,  before 
you  pledged  your  affections !' 

*  Indeed,  mamma,'  said  Laura,  *  I  was  sure  that  you  knew  hit 
worth.' 

'Worth!  when  he  was  teaching  you  to  live  in  a  course  of 
insincerity  ?   Your  father  will  be  deeply  hurt.' 

'Papa!   Oh,  you  must  not  tell  him!  Now,  I  have  betrayed 
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him,  indeed!  Oh,  my  weakness !'  and  another  parorjrsm  of  tears 
came  on. 

'  Laura,  yon  seem  to  think  yon  owe  nothing  to  any  one  but 
Philip.  You  forget  you  are  a  daughter!  that  you  have  been 
keeping  up  a  system  of  disobedience  and  concealment,  of  which 
I  could  not  have  belieyed  a  child  of  mine  could  be  capable. 
O  Laura,  how  you  have  abused  our  confidence  !* 

Laura  was  touched  by  the  sorrow  of  her  tone ;  and,  throwing 
hor  arms  round  her  neck,  sobbed  out,  *  You  will  forgive  me,  only 
forgive  him !' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  sofbened  in  a  moment.  *  Forgive  you, 
my  poor  child !  You  have  been  very  unhappy!'  and  she  kissed 
her,  with  many  tears. 

'  Must  yon  tell  papa  P'  whispered  Laura. 

'  Judge  for  yourself,  Laura.  Gould  I  know  such  a  thing,  and 
hide  it  from  him  ?' 

Laura  ceased,  seeing  her  determined,  and  yielded  to  her  pity, 
allowing  herself  to  be  nursed  as  she  required,  so  exhausted  was  she. 
She  was  laid  on  the  sofa,  and  made  comfortable  with  pillows,  in  her 
mother's  gentlest  way.  When  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  called  away, 
Laura  held  her  dress,  saying, '  You  are  kind  to  me ;  but  you  must 
forgive  him.    Say  you  have  forgiven  him,  mamma,  dearest  ?' 

*  My  dear,  in  tne  grave  all  things  are  for^ven.' 

She  could  not  help  saying  so ;  but,  feelmg  as  if  she  had  been 
cruel,  she  added,  *  I  mean,  while  he  is  so  ill,  we  cannot  enter  on  such 
a  matter.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,'  proceeded  she,  still  arranging 
for  Laura's  ease ;  then  kissing  her,  hoped  she  would  sleep,  and 
left  her. 

Sympathy  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  Mrs.  Edmonstone;  and 
as  her  husband  was  out,  she  went  at  once  to  Charles,  with 
a  countenance  so  disturbed,  that  he  feared  some  worse  tidings 
had  come  from  Italy. 

*  No,  no,  nothing  of  that  sort ;  it  is  poor  Laura.' 

'  Eh  P'  s£dd  Charles,  with  a  significant  though  anxious  look, 
that  caused  her  to  exclaim, — 

*  Surely  you  had  no  suspicion !' 

Charlotte,  who  was  reading  in  the  window,  trembled  lest  she 
should  be  seen,  and  sent  away. 

'I  suspected  poor  Laura  had  parted  with  her  heart.  But 
what  do  you  mean  ?  What  has  happened  P' 

'  Coula  you  have  guessed  ?  but  first  remember  how  ill  he  is ; 
don't  be  violent,  Chanie.  Could  you  have  guessed  that  they  have 
been  engaged,  ever  since  the  summer  we  first  remarked  them  ?' 

She  had  expected  a  great  storm ;  but  Charles  only  observedi 
very  coolly, '  Oh !  it  is  come  out  at  last !' 


^ 
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*  Ton  don't  mean  that  yon  knew  it  ?* 

'No,  indeed;  jon  don't  think  they  would  choose  me  for  their 
confidajit  ?' 

'Not  exactly,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  with  the  odd  sort  of 
laugh  with  wmch  even  the  most  sensitiye  people,  in  the  height 
of  their  troubles,  reply  to  anything  ludicrous ;  *  but  really,'  she 
continued, '  every  idea  of  mine  is  so  turned  upside-down,  that 
I  don't  know  wnat  to  think  of  anybody.' 

'  We  always  know  Laura  to  be  his  slave  and  automaton.  He 
is  so  infallible  in  her  eyes,  that  no  doubt  she  thought  her  silence 
an  act  of  praiseworthy  resolution.' 

'She  was  a  mere  child,  poor  dear,'  said  her  mother;  'onlj 
eighteen  ?  Yet  Amy  was  but  a  year  older  last  summer.  How 
milike!    She  must  have  known  what  she  was  doing.' 

'  Not  with  her  senses  surrendered  to  him,  without  volition  of 
her  own.    I  wonder  by  what  magnetism  he  allowed  her  to  tell?' 

'  She  has  gone  through  a  great  deal,  poor  child,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  is  much  more  for  her  to  suffer,  whether  he  recoven 
or  not.* 

'  He  will  recover,'  said  Charles,  with  the  decided  manner  in 
which  people  prophesy  the  restoration  of  those  they  dislike,  pro- 
bably mm  a  feeling  that  they  must  not  die,  till  there  is  more 
chanty  in  their  opinion  of  them. 

*  Your  father  will  be  so  grieved.' 

'  Well,  I  suppose  we  mast  begin  to  make  the  best  of  it,'  said 
Charles.  '  She  has  been  as  good  as  married  to  him  these  four 
years,  for  any  use  she  has  been  to  us ;  it  has  been  only  the  name 
of  the  thing ;  so  he  had  better ' 

'  My  dear  Charlie,  what  are  you  talking  of?  You  don't  imagine 
they  can  marry  ?' 

*  They  will  some  time  or  other ;  for  assuredly  neither  wiU  many 
any  one  else.  You  will  see  if  Guy  does  not  take  up  the  cause, 
and  retmm  Philip's  meddling — ^which,  by-thcrbye,  is  now  shown 
to  have  been  more  preposterous  still — ^by  setting  their  afl^drs  in 
order  for  them.' 

'  Dear  Guy,  it  is  a  comfort  not  to  have  been  deceived  in  himP 

'  Except  when  you  believed  Philip,'  said  Charles. 

'  Could  anything  have  been  more  different  ?'  proceeded  Mrs. 
Edmonstone ;  '  yet  the  two  girls  had  the  same  tnuning.' 

'  With  an  important  exception,'  said  Charles;  '  Laura  ia  Philip's 
pupil.  Amy  mme;  and  I  think  her  little  ladyship  is  the  best 
turned  out  of  hand.' 

'  How  shocked  Amy  will  be !  If  she  was  but  here,  it  would  be 
much  better,  for  she  always  had  more  of  Laura's  confidenoe 
than  I.    Oh  Charlie,  there  has  been  the  error!'  and  Mrs.  Edmo> 
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8tone*s  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  '  What  fearful  mistake  have  I  made 
to  miss  my  daughter's  confidence !' 

*  You  must  not  ask  me,  mother,'  said  Charles,  face  and  voice 
full  of  affectionate  emotion.  '  I  know  too  well  that  I  have  been 
exacting  and  selfish,  taking  too  much  advantage  of  your  anxieties 
for  me,  and  that  if  you  were  not  enough  with  my  sisters  when 
they  were  young  girls,  it  was  my  fault  as  much  as  my  misfortune. 
But,  afber  all,  it  has  not  hurt  Amy  in  the  least ;  nor  do  I  think 
it  will  hurt  Charlotte.' 

Charlotte  did  not  venture  to  give  way  to  her  desire  to  kiss  her 
mother,  and  thank  Charles,  lest  she  should  be  exiled  as  an  intruder. 

'  And,'  proceeded  Charles,  serious,  though  somewhat  roguish, 
*  I  suspect  that  no  attention  would  have  made  much  difference. 
You  were  always  too  young,  and  Laura  too  much  addicted  to 
the  physical  sciences  to  get  on  together.' 

'  A  weak,  silly  mother,'  sighed  Mrs.  Edmonstone. 

This  was  too  much  for  Charlotte,  who  sprang  forward,  and 
flung  her  arms  round  her  neck,  sobbing  out, — 

*  Mamma!  dear  mamma!  don't  say  such  horrid  things!  N^ 
one  is  half  so  wise  or  so  good, — ^I  am  sure  Guy  thinks  so  tool' 

At  the  same  time  Bustle,  perceiving  a  commotion,  made  a  leap, 
planted  his  forefeet  on  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  lap,  wagging  his  t^l 
vehemently,  and  trying  to  Uck  her  face.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  not  to  laugh ;  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  did  so  as  heartily  as 
either  of  the  young  ones ;  indeed,  Charlotte  was  the  first  to  resume 
her  gravity,  not  being  sure  of  her  ground,  and  being  hurt  at  her 
impulse  of  affection  being  thus  reduced  to  the  absurd.  She  began 
to  apologise, — 

'  Dear  mamma,  I  could  not  help  it.  I  thought  you  knew  I  was 
in  the  room.* 

'  My  dear  child,'  and  her  mother  kissed  her  warmly,  *  I  don't 
want  to  hide  anything  from  you.  You  are  my  only  home-daughter 
now.'  Then  recollecting  her  prudence,  she  proceeded, — *  You  are 
old  enough  to  understand  the  distress  thiis  insincerity  of  poor 
Laura's  has  occasioned, — and  now  that  Amy  is  gone,  we  must 
look  to  you  to  comfort  us.' 

Did  ever  maiden  of  fourteen  feel  more  honoured,  and  obliged 
to  be  very  good  and  wise  than  Charlotte,  as  she  knelt  by  her 
mother's  side  ?  Happily  tact  was  coming  with  advancing  years, 
and  she  did  not  attempt  to  mingle  in  the  conversation,  which 
was  resumed  by  Charles  observing  that  the  strangest  part  of  the 
affair  was  the  incompatibility  of  so  novelish  and  imprudent 
a  proceeding  with  the  cautious,  thoughtful  character  of  both 
parties.  It  was,  he  said,  analogous  to  a  pentagon  flirting  with 
a  hexagon ;  whereas  Ghiy,  a  knight  of  the  Bound  Table,  in  name 
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and  naturey  and  Amy,  with  her  little  saperstitions,  had  been 
attached  in  the  most  matter-of-fact,  hum-dram  way,  and  were  in 
a  course  of  living  very  happy  ever  after,  for  which  nature  oould 
never  have  designed  them.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  smiled,  sighed, 
hoped  they  were  prudent,  and  wondered  whether  camphor  and 
chloride  of  lime  were  attainable  at  Becoara. 

Laura  came  down  no  more  that  day,  for  she  was  worn  out  with 
agitation,  and  it  was  a  reHef  to  be  sufficiently  unwell  to  be  excused 
facing  her  father  and  Charles.  She  had  Httle  hope  that  Charlotte 
had  not  heard  all ;  but  she  might  seem  to  believe  her  ignorant, 
and  could,  therefore,  endure  her  waiting  on  her,  with  an  elaborate 
kindness  and  compassion,  and  tip-toe  silence,  far  beyond  the 
deserts  of  her  slight  indisposition. 

In  the  evening,  Charles  and  his  mother  broke  the  tidings  to 
Mr.  Edmonstone  as  gently  as  they  could,  Charles  feeling  bound 
to  be  the  cool,  thinking  head  in  the  family.  Of  course  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone stormed,  vowed  that  he  could  not  have  believed  it,  then 
veered  round,  and  said  he  could  have  predicted  it  from  the  first. 
It  was  all  mamma's  fault  for  letting  him  be  so  intimate  with  the 
girls — how  was  a  poor  lad  to  be  expected  not  to  fall  in  love  ? 
JN  ext  he  broke  out  into  great  wrath  at  the  abuse  of  his  confidence, 
then  at  the  interference  with  Guy,  then  at  the  intolerable  pre- 
sumption of  Philip's  thinking  of  Laura.  He  would  soon  let  him 
know  what  he  thought  of  it !  When  reminded  of  Philip's  present 
condition,  he  muttered  an  Irish  imprecation  on  the  fever  for 
interfering  with  his  anger,  and  abused  the  '  romantic  folly'  that 
had  carried  Guy  to  nurse  him  at  Becoara.  He  was  not  so  much 
displeased  with  Laura;  in  fact,  he  thought  all  young  ladies  alwayi 
ready  to  be  fallen  in  love  with,  and  hu*dly  accountable  for  what 
their  lovers  might  make  them  do,  and  he  pitied  her  heartily,  when 
he  heard  of  her  sitting  up  all  night.  Anything  of  extravagance 
in  love  met  with  sympathy  from  him,  and  there  was  no  effort  in 
his  hearty  forgiveness  of  her.  He  vowed  that  she  should  gite 
the  fellow  up,  and  had  she  been  present,  would  have  tried  to  make 
her  do  so  at  a  moment's  warning ;  but  in  process  of  tame  he  was 
convinced  that  he  must  not  persecute  her  while  Philip  was  in 
extremity,  and  though,  like  Charles,  he  scorned  the  notion  of  his 
death,  and,  as  if  it  was  an  additional  crime,  pronounced  him  to 
be  as  strong  as  a  horse,  he  was  quite  ready  to  put  off  all  proceed- 
ings till  his  recovery,  being  glad  to  defer  the  evil  day  of  making 
her  cry. 

So  when  Laura  ventxu^d  out,  she  met  with  nothing  harsh; 
indeed,  bat  for  the  sorrowful  kindness  of  her  family  towards  her, 
§he  ooold  hardly  have  guessed  that  they  knew  her  secret. 

Hot  heart  leapt  when  Amabel's  letter  was  silently  ^^^'^^^^^^  to 
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her,  and  slie  saw  the  news  of  Philip's  amendment;  but  a  sicken- 
ing feeling  succeeded,  that  soon  all  forbearance  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  he  must  hear  that  her  weakness  had  betrayed  his  secret. 
For  the  present,  however,  nothing  was  said,  and  she  continued 
in  silent  dread  of  what  each  day  might  bring  forth,  till  one  after- 
noon, when  the  letters  had  been  fetched  £rom  Broadstone,  Mrs. 
Edmonstone,  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  read  aloud : — 

'  Becoara,  September  8th. 

DsiotEST  Mamma, — ^Don't  be  very  much  frightened  when  I 
tell  you  that  6hiy  has  caught  the  fever.  He  has  been  ailing  since 
Sunday,  and  yesterday  became  quite  ill ;  but  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  so  severe  an  illness  as  Philip's  was.  He  sleeps  a  great  deal, 
and  is  in  no  pain,  quite  sensible  when  he  is  awake.  Amaud  is 
very  usef  al,  and  so  is  Anne ;  and  he  is  so  quiet  at  night,  that  he 
wants  no  one  but  Amaud,  and  will  not  let  me  sit  up  with  him. 
Philip  is  better. 

*  Your  most  affectionate, 

*  A.  F.  M.' 

The  reading  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence,  then  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone said  he  had  always  known  how  it  would  be,  and  what  would 
poor  Amy  do  ? 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  too  unhappy  to  answer,  for  she  could 
see  no  means  of  helping  them.  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  of  no  use 
in  a  sick-room,  and  she  had  never  thought  it  possible  to  leave 
Charles.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  her  that  she  could  do  so  till 
Charles  himself  suggested  that  she  must  go  to  Amy. 

'  Can  you  spare  me  P'  said  she,  as  if  it  was  a  new  light. 

*  Why  not  ?  Who  can  be  thought  of  but  Amy  ?  She  ought 
not  to  be  a  day  longer  without  you.' 

'  Dr.  Mayeme  would  look  in  on  you,'  said  she,  considering, 
^  and  Laura  can  manage  for  you.' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  do  very  well.  Do  you  think  I  could  bear  to  keep 
you  from  her  ?' 

'  Some  one  must  go,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone ;  '  and  even  if  I 
could  tliink  of  letting  Laura  run  the  risk,  this  unhappy  affair 
about  Philip  puts  her  going  out  of  the  question.' 

'  No  one  but  you  can  go,  said  Charles ;  '  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk 
of  anything  else.' 

It  was  settled  that  if  the  next  account  was  not  more  favour- 
able, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  should  set  off  for  Becoara. 
Laura  heard,  in  consternation  at  the  thought  of  her  father's 
meeting  Philip,  still  weak  and  unwell,  without  her,  and  perhaps 
with  Guy  too  ill  to  be  consulted.    And  oh !  what  would  Philip 
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think  of  her?  Her  weakness  had  disclosed  his  secret,  and  snnk 
her  beneath  him,  and  he  must  hear' it  &om  others.  She  felt  as 
if  she  could  have  thrown  herself  at  her  mother's  feet  as  she  im- 
plored her  to  forbear,  to  spare  him,  to  spare  her.  Her  mother 
pitied  her  incoherent  distress,  but  it  did  not  make  her  feel  more 
in  charity  with  Philip.  She  would  not  promise  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  discussed,  but  she  tried  to  reassure  Xiaura,  bj 
saying,  that  nothing  should  be  done  that  could  retard  his 
recovery. 

With  this  Laura  was  obliged  to  content  herself;  and  early  the 
second  morning,  after  the  letter  arrived,  she  watched  the  departure 
of  her  father  and  mother. 

She  had  expected  to  find  the  care  of  Charles  very  anxious 
work,  but  she  prospered  beyond  her  hopes.  He  was  very  kind 
and  considerate,  and  both  he  and  Charlotte  were  so  sobered  by 
anxiety,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  spirits  overpowering  her. 

Mary  Boss  used  to  come  almost  every  afternoon  to  inquire. 
One  day  she  found  Charles  alone,  crutching  himself  slowly  abng 
the  terrace,  and  she  thought  nothing  showed  the  forlorn  state  oi 
the  family  so  much  as  to  see  him  out  of  doors  with  no  one  for  a 
prop. 

*  Mary !    Just  as  I  wanted  you  I* 

'  What  account  ?'  said  she,  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the 
crutches. 

*  Excellent ;  the  fever  and  drowsiness  seem  to  be  going  oflT.  It 
must  have  been  a  light  attack,  and  the  elders  will  hardly  come 
in  time  for  mamma  to  have  any  nursing.  So  there's  Guy  pretty 
well  off  one's  mind.' 

*  And  Amy  ?' 

'  This  was  such  a  long  letter,  and  so  cheerful,  that  she  must  be 
all  right.  What  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  was  Laura. 
You  know  the  state  of  things.  Well,  the  captain — ^I  wish  he 
was  not  so  sorry,  it  deprives  one  of  the  satisfaction  of  abusing 
him — the  captain,  it  seems,  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  his 
illness,  confessed  all  to  Guy,  and  now  has  written  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  to  my  father.' 

*  Has  he  ?    That  is  a  great  rehef !' 

'  Not  that  I  have  seen  his  letter ;  Laura  ran  away  with  it,  and 
has  not  said  a  word  of  it.  I  know  it  from  one  to  papa  from  Amy, 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  telling  how  thoroughly  he  is 
cut  up.  She  says  he  all  but  fainted  a^r  writing.  Fancy  that 
poor  little  thing  with  a  great  man,  six  foot  one,  fainting  away  on 
her  hands !' 

*  I  thought  he  was  pretty  well  again.' 

*  He  must  be  to  have  written  at  all,  and  a  pretty  toleraUy 
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bitter  pill  it  must  have  been  to  set  about  it.  What  a  thing  for 
him  to  have  had  to  tell  Guy,  of  all  people — I  do  enjoy  that !  So, 
of  course,  Guv  takes  up  his  cause,  and  sends  a  message,  that  is 
worth  anythmg,  as  showing  he  is  himself  better,  though  in  any 
one  else  it  would  be  a  proof  of  delirium.  My  two  brothers-in 
law  might  sit  for  a  picture  of  the  contrast.' 

'  Then  you  think  Mr.  Edmonstone  will  consent  !* 

*  To  be  sure ;  we  shall  have  him  coming  home,  saying — 

It  is  a  fine  thine  to  be  father-in-law 

To  a  very  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw. 

He  will  never  hold  out  against  Guy  and  Amy,  and  Philip  will 
soon  set  up  a  patent  revolver,  to  be  turned  by  the  little  god  of 
love  on  the  newest  scientific  principles.' 

'  Where  is  Laura  ?'  said  Mary,  smiling. 

'  I  turned  her  out  to  walk  with  Charlotte,  and  I  want  some 
counsel,  as  mamma  says  I  know  nothing  of  lovers.' 

<  Because  I  know  so  much  P' 

'  You  know  feminine  nature.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  for  Laura.  Poor  thing  I  I  can't  bear  to  see  her 
look  so  wretched,  worrying  herself  with  care  of  me.  I  have  donty 
the  best  I  could  by  taking  Charlotte's  lessons,  and  sending  her 
out  to  mope  alone,  as  she  likes  best ;  but  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  how  to  manage  her.' 

*  I  know  nothing  better  for  her  than  waiting  on  you.' 

'  That's  hard,'  said  Charles, '  that  having  made  the  world  dance 
attendance  on  me  for  my  pleasure,  I  must  now  do  it  for  theirs. 
But  what  do  you  think  about  telling  her  of  this  letter,  or  showing 
it,  remembering  that  not  a  word  about  her  troubles  has  passed 
between  us  ?' 

'  By  all  means  tell  her.  You  must  judge  about  showing  it,  but 
I  should  think  the  opening  for  talking  to  her  on  the  subject  a 
great  gain.' 

*  Should  you  f  What,  thinking  as  I  do  of  the  man  ?  Should 
I  not  be  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  if  I  had  to  speak  the 
honest  truth,  yet  not  hurt  her  feelings  P' 

'  She  has  been  so  long  shut  up  from  sympathy,  that  any  proof 
of  kindness  must  be  a  comfort.' 

'  Well,  I  should  like  to  do  her  some  good ;  but  it  will  be  a 
mercy,  if  she  does  not  make  me  fall  foxil  of  Philip  I  I  can  get  up 
a  little  Christian  charity,  when  my  father  or  Charlotte  rave  at 
him,  but  I  can't  stand  hearing  him  praised.  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  so  while  I  can,  for  I  expect  he  will  come  home 
as  her  betrothed,  and  then  we  shall  not  be  able  to  say  one 
word.' 
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'  No,  I  dare  ssy^e  will  be  so  altered  and  snbdned  that  jou  will 
not  be  80  disposed  to  rail.  This  confession  is  a  grand  thing. 
Good-bye ;  I  must  get  back  to  church.  Poor  Laura !  how  busj 
she  has  been  about  ner  sketch  there  lately.' 

'  Yes,  she  has  been  eager  about  finishing  it  ever  since  Gxtj 
began  to  be  ill.  Good-bye.  Wish  me  well  through  my  part 
of  confidant  to-night.  It  is  much  against  the  grain,  though  I 
would  give  sometmng  to  cheer  up  my  poor  sister.' 

*  1  am  sure  you  woxild,'  thought  Mary  to  herself,  as  she  looked 
back  at  him :  '  what  a  quantity  of  kind,  right  feeling  there  is 
under  that  odd,  dry  manner,  that  strives  to  appear  to  love  nothing 
but  a  joke.' 

As  soon  as  Charlotte  was  gone  to  bed,  Charles,  in  accordance 
with  his  determination,  said  to  Laura, — 

*  Have  you  any  fancy  for  seeing  Amy's  letter  ?' 

*  Thank  you ;'  and,  without  speaking,  Laura  took  it.  He  for- 
bore to  watch  her  expression  as  she  read.  When  she  had  fini<|li4^^ 
her  face  was  fixed  in  silent  unhappiness. 

*  He  has  been  suffering  a  great  deal,  I  am  sure,'  said  Charks, 
kindly.  It  was  the  first  volimtary  word  of  compassion  towards 
Philip  that  Laura  had  heard,  and  it  was  as  grateful  as  unexpected. 
Her  face  softened,  and  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she  said, — 

*  You  do  not  know  how  much.  There  he  is  grieving  for  me! 
thinking  they  will  be  angry  with  me,  and  hurting  himself  with 
that !     Oh !  if  this  had  but  come  before  they  set  off!' 

*  Guy  and  Amy  will  tell  them  of  his  having  written.' 

'  Dear,  dear  Ghiy  and  Amy !  He  speaks  so  earnestly  of  their 
kindness.  I  don't  fear  it  so  much  now  he  and  Guy  understand 
each  other.' 

BecoUectin^  her  love,  Charles  refrained,  only  saying, '  You  can 
rely  on  their  doing  everything  to  make  it  better.' 

*  I  can  hardly  bear  k»  think  of  what  we  owe  to  them,'  said 
Laura.  *  How  glad  I  am  that  Amy  was  there  after  he  wrote, 
when  he  was  so  much  overcome !  Amy  has  written  me  such  a 
very  kind  note ;  I  think  you  must  see  that — ^it  is  so  like  her  own 
dear  self.' 

She  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  read : — 

'  Mt  dbaeest, — ^I  never  could  tell  you  before  how  we  have 
grieved  for  you  ever  since  we  knew  it.  I  am  so  sorry  I  wrote 
such  dreadful  accounts;  and  Guy  says  he  wants  to  ask  your 
pardon,  if  he  ever  said  anything  that  pained  you  about  Philip.  I 
xmderstand  all  your  unhappiness  now,  my  poor  dear ;  but  it  will 
be  better  now  it  is  known.  Don't  be  reserved  with  Charlie,  pray; 
for  if  he  sees  you  are  unhappy,  he  will  be  so  very  kind.     I  hsfe 
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just  seen  Philip  again,  And  found  him  rested  and  better.  He  u 
only  anxious  about  you ;  but  I  tell  him  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
it  is  told. 

*  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

*  A.  F.  M.' 

'  Laura,*  said  Charles,  finishing  the  letter,  *  Amy  gives  you 
very  good  advice,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  want  to  be  of 
as  much  use  to  you  as  I  can — I  mean  as  kind.' 

'  I  know — I  know ;  thank  you,'  said  Laura,  struggling  with 

her  tears.     *  You  have  been — you  are ;  but ' 

.  *  Ay,'  thought  Charles,  *  I  see,  she  wont  be  satisfied,  if  my 
kindness  includes  her  alone.  What  will  my  honesty  let  me  say 
to  please  her  ?  Oh !  1  know. — You  must  not  expect  me  to  say 
that  Philip  has  l)ehaved  properly,  Laura ;  nothing  but  being  in 
]ove  could  justify  such  a  delusion ;  but  I  do  say  that  there  is 
greatness  of  mind  in  his  confessing  it,  especially  at  a  time  when 
he  could  put  it  off,  and  is  so  imequal  to  agitation.' 

It  was  the  absence  of  any  tone  of  satire  that  made  this  speech 
tome  home  to  Laura  as  it  was  meant.  There  was  no  grudging 
in  the  praise,  and  she  answered,  in  a  very  low,  broken  voice, — 

*  You  will  think  so  still  more  when  you  see  this  note,  which  he 
sent  open,  inside  mine,  to  be  given  to  papa  when  I  had  told  my 
own  story.     Oh,  his  considerateness  for  me !' 

She  gave  it  to  him.  The  address,  *  C.  Eclmonstone,  Esq.,'  was 
a  mere  scrawl,  and  within  the  writing  was  very  trembling  and 
weak.  Charles  remarked  it,  and  she  answered  by  saying  that  her 
own  letter  began  in  his  own  strong  hand,  but  failed  and  grew 
shaky  at  the  end,  as  if  from  fatigue  and  ae^tation.  The  words 
were  few,  brief,  and  simple,  very  unlike  his  usual  manner  of 
letter-writing. 

*My  deab  XTkcls, — My  conduct  has  been  tmjustifiable — I 
feel  it.  Do  not  visit  it  on  Laura — I  alone  should  suiter.  I  entreat 
your  pardon,  and  my  aimt*8,  and  leave  all  to  you.  I  will  write 
more  at  length.    Be  kind  to  her. — ^Yours  affectionately, 

*Ph.  M.' 

*  Poor  Philip !'  said  Charles,  really  very  much  touched. 
From  that  moment,  Laura  no  longer  felt  completely  isolated, 

and  deprived  of  sympathy.  She  sat  by  Charles  till  late  that 
night,  and  told  him  the  whole  history  of  her  engagement,  much 
relieved  by  the  outpouring  of  her  long-hidden  griefs,  and  com* 
ibrted  by  his  kindness,  though  he  could  not  al^lutely  refrain 
from  words  and  gestures  of  censure.  It  was  as  strange  that 
Charles  should  be  the  first  person  to  whom  Laura  told  this  his« 
tory,  as  that  Guy  should  have  been  Philip's  first  confidant. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

There  i»  a  Rock,  and  nigh  at  hand, 

A  ihadow  in  a  weary  land. 

Who  in  that  stricken  Rock  hath  rest^ 

Finds  water  gushing  from  its  breast. — NiALS. 

IN  the  meantime  the  days  passed  at  Eecoara  without  much 
change  for  the  better  or  worse.  After  the  first  week,  Ghij*s 
fever  had  diminished ;  his  pulse  was  lower,  the  drowsiness  ceased, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  absolute  re- 
covery. But  though  each  morning  seemea  to  bring  improve- 
ment, it  never  lasted ;  the  fever,  though  not  high,  oould  nevo* 
be  entirely  reduced,  and  strength  was  perceptibly  wasting,  in 
spite  of  every  means  of  keeping  it  up. 

There  was  not  much  positive  suffering,  very  little  even  of 
headache,  and  he  was  cheerful,  though  speaking  little,  becanse 
he  was  told  not  to  excite  or  exhaust  himself.  Languor  and  lassi- 
tude were  the  chief  causes  of  discomfort ;  and  as  his  strength 
failed,  there  came  fits  of  exhaustion  and  oppression  that  tried 
him  severely.  At  first,  these  were  easily  removed  by  stimnlttitB; 
but  remedies  seemed  to  lose  their  effect,  and  the  sinking  was 
almost  deathlike. 

*  I  think  I  could  bear  acute  pain  better !'  he  said  one  day ;  and 
more  than  once  the  sigh  broke  from  him  almost  nnoonscious^, 
— '  Oh  for  one  breath  of  Kedclyffe  sea-wind !'  Indeed,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  close  air  of  the  shut-in-vaUey,  at  the  end  of  a  long  hot 
day,  was  almost  enough  to  overwhelm  him,  weak  as  he  had 
become.  Every  morning,  when  Amabel  let  in  the  firesh  fareeie 
at  the  window,  she  predicted  it  would  be  a  cool  day,  and  do  him 
good ;  every  afternoon  the  wind  abated,  the  sun  shone  foU  in, 
the  room  was  stifling,  the  faintness  came  on,  and  after  a  few  vain 
attempts  at  relieving  it,  Guy  sighed  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  quiet,  and  Amy  was  obHged  to  acquiesce.  As  the  sun  set^ 
the  breeze  sprung  up,  it  became  cooler,  he  fell  asleep,  awoke 
revived,  was  comfortable  all  the  evening,  and  Amy  le^  him  mX 
eleven  or  twelve,  with  hopes  of  his  having  a  good  night. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  ages  had  passed  in  this  way,  when  one 
evening  two  letters  were  brought  in, 

*  From  mamma !'  said  she ;  *  and  this  one,'  holdingit  up,  *  b 
tor  you.  It  must  have  been  hunting  us  everywhere.  How  many 
diilerent  diiectioiia^^ 
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*  From  Markham,'  said  Guy.  '  It  must  be  the  letter  we  were 
waiting  for.' 

The  letter  to  tell  them  Beddjffe  was  ready  to  receiye  them ! 
Amabel  put  it  down  with  a  stnmge  sensation,  and  opened  her 
mother's.    With  a  start  of  joy  she  exclaimed — 

*  They  are  coming — mamma  and  papa !' 
'  Then  aU  is  right !' 

'  If  we  do  not  receive  a  much  better  account/  read  Amy,  '  we 
shall  set  off  early  on  Wednesday,  and  hope  to  be  with  you  not 
long  after  you  receive  this  letter.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I  I  wonder  how  Charley  gets  on  without 
her.' 

'  It  is  a  great  comfort,'  said  Guy. 

'  Now  you  will  see  what  a  nurse  mamma  is  1' 

*  Now  you  will  be  properly  cared  lor.' 

*  How  nice  it  will  be  1  She  will  take  care  of  you  all  night, 
and  never  be  tired,  and  devise  ever}  thing  I  am  too  stupid  for, 
and  make  you  so  comfortable !' 

'  Nay,  no  one  could  do  that  better  than  you.  Amy.    But  it  is 

J'oy  indeed — to  see  mamma  again — ^to  know  you  are  safe  with 
er.  Everytlung  oomes  to  wSke  it  easy !'  The  last  words  were 
spoken  very  low  ;  and  she  did  not  disturb  him  by  saying  any- 
thing till  he  asked  about  the  rest  of  the  letter,  and  desired  her 
to  r^  Markham's  to  him. 

This  cost  her  some  pain,  for  it  had  been  written  in  ignorance 
of  even  Philip's  illness,  and  detailed  triumphantly  the  prepara- 
tions at  Beddyffe,  hinting  that  they  must  send  timely  notice 
of  their  return,  or  they  would  disappoint  the  tenantry,  who  in- 
tended erand  doings,  and  concluding  with  a  short  lecture  on  the 
inexpediency  of  lingering  in  foreign  parts. 

<  Poor  Markham/  said  Guy. 

She  understood ;  but  these  things  did  not  come  on  her  like  e 
shock  now,  for  he  had  been  saying  them  more  or  less  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  hit  illness ;  and  fully  occupied  as  she  was,  she 
never  opened  her  mind  to  the  future.  After  a  long  silence,  GKiy 
said— 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  I  have  been  making  Amaud  write 
to  him  for  me.' 

'  Oh,  have  you  P* 

*  It  was  better  for  you  not  to  do  it ;  Amaud  has  written  for 
mo  at  night.  Ton  will  send  it,  Amy,  and  another  to  my  poor 
uncle.* 

*  Very  well,'  said  she,  aa  he  looked  at  her. 

'  I  have  told  Markhun,'  said  he  presently,  'to  send  yoxi  tsl^ 
desk.    There  are  all  sorts  of  things  ia  it,  \\>Et  %a\  ^Sdto«  ^CoMsa. 

dd2 
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ID  when  I  cleared  out  m j  rooms  at  Oxford.  I  had  rather  zM>hodj 
but  Yoa  saw  some  of  them.  There  is  nothing  of  anj  importance, 
io  Ton  may  look  at  them  when  yon  please,  or  not  it  all.' 

She  gazed  at  him  without  answering.  If  there  had  been  any 
struggle  to  retain  him,  it  would  have  been  repressed  by  his  calm* 
ness ;  but  the  thought  had  not  come  on  her  suddenly,  it  was 
more  like  an  ineritable  fate  seen  at  first  at  a  distance,  and  gra- 
dually advancing  upon  her.  She  had  never  fastened  on  the  hope 
of  his  recovery,  and  it  had  dwindled  in  an  almost  imperoeptiUe 
manner.  She  kept  watch  over  him,  and  followed  his  thoughts, 
without  stretching  her  mind  to  suppose  herself  living  withoat 
him  ;  and  was  supported  by  the  forgetfuluess  of  seli^  which  gave 
her  no  time  to  realize  her  feelings. 

*  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Redclyffe  bay  again,'  said  Guy, 
afler  a  space.  *  Now  that  mamma  is  coming,  that  is  the  one 
thing.  I  suppose  I  had  set  my  heart  on  it,  for  it  comes  back  to 
me  how  I  reckoned  on  standing  on  that  rock  with  you,  feeling 
the  wind,  hearing  the  surge,  looking  at  the  meeting  of  earth 
and  sky,  and  the  train  of  sunlight.'  He  spoke  slowly,  panang 
between  each  recollection, — *  You  will  see  it  some  day,'  he  added. 
*  But  I  must  give  it  up ;  it  is  earth  after  all,  and  looking  back.* 

Through  the  evening,  he  seemed  to  be  dwelling  on  thoughts 
of  his  own,  and  only  spoke  to  tell  her  of  some  message  to  frienda 
at  Redely  ffe,  or  I  lolly  well,  to  mention  little  Marianne  Dixon,  or 
some  other  charge  that  he  wished  to  leave.  She  thought  he 
had  mentioned  almost  every  one  with  whom  he  had  had  any 
interchange  of  kindness  at  either  of  his  homes,  even  to  old  nurse 
at  Hollywell,  remembering  them  all  with  quiet  pleasure.  At 
half-past  eleven,  he  sent  her  to  bed,  and  she  went  submissively, 
cheered  by  thinking  him  likely  to  sleep. 

As  soon  as  she  could  conscientiously  call  the  night  over,  she 
returned  to  him,  and  was  received  with  one  of  the  sweet,  simny, 
happy  looks  that  had  always  been  his  peculiar  charm,  and,  of 
late,  had  acquired  an  expression  almost  startling  from  their  very 
beauty  and  radiance.  It  was  hardly  to  be  termed  a  smile,  for 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  movement  of  the  Hps,  it  was  more 
like  the  reflection  of  some  glory  upon  the  whole  countenance 

*  You  have  had  a  good  night  ?'  she  said. 

*  I  have  had  my  wish,  I  have  seen  Redclyfie ;'  then,  seeing  her 
look  startled,  *0f  course,  it  was  a  sort  of  wandering;  but  I 
never  quite  lost  the  consciousness  of  being  here,  and  it  was  very 
delightful.  I  saw  the  waves,  each  touched  with  light, — the  foam 
— the  sea-birds,  floating  in  shade  and  light, — the  trees — the  Shag 
— the  sky — oh !  such  a  glory  fus  I  never  knew — themselves — hiJJt 
fu  intensely  glorious !' 
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^  I  am  glad,*  said  Amabel,  with  a  strange  participatloii  of  the 
delight  it  had  given  him. 

'  I  don^t  understand  such  goodness !'  he  continued.  *  As  if  it 
were  not  enough  to  look  to  heaven  beyond,  to  have  this  longing 
gratified,  which  I  thought  I  ought  to  conquer.  Oh,  Amy !  is 
not  tliat  being  Fatherly  ?' 

*  Yes,  indeed.' 

*  Now  after  that,  and  with  mamma's  coming  (for  you  will 
have  her  if  I  don't  see  her),  I  have  but  one  wish  unfulfilled.* 

*  Ah  !  a  clergyman.* 

*  Yes ;  but  if  that  is  withheld,  I  must  believe  it  is  rightly 
ordered.  We  must  think  of  tKat  Sunday  at  Stylehurst  and 
Christmas-day,  and  that  last  time  at  Munich.* 

*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  we  stayed  at  Munich  for  that !' 

'  Those  were  times,  indeed !  and  many  more.  Yes ;  I  have 
been  a  great  deal  too  much  favoured  already,  and  now  to  be 
allowed  to  die  just  as  I  should  have  chosen * 

He  broke  off  to  take  what  Amabel  was  preparing  for  him,  and 
she  felt  his  pulse.  There  was  fever  still,  which  probably  sup- 
plied the  place  of  strength,  for  he  said  he  was  very  comfortable, 
and  his  eyes  were  as  bright  as  ever ;  but  the  beats  were  weak 
and  fluttering,  and  a  thnll  crossed  her  that  it  might  be  near ; 
but  she  must  attend  to  him,  and  could  not  think. 

When  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  down  to  breakfast  with  Philip, 
Guy  said,  *  Do  you  think  Philip  could  come  to  me  to-day  ?  I 
want  much  to  speak  to  him.* 

*  I  am  sure  he  could.' 

*  Then  pray  ask  him  to  come,  if  it  will  not  tire  him  very 
much.' 

Philip  had,  the  last  two  mornings,  risen  in  time  to  breakfast 
with  Amabel,  in  the  room  adjoining  his  own ;  he  was  still  very 
weak,  and  attempted  no  more  than  crossing  the  room,  and  sit- 
ting in  the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  evening  air.  He  had  felt  the 
heat  of  the  weather  severely,  and  had  been  a  good  deal  thrown 
back  by  his  fatigue  and  agitation  the  day  he  wrote  the  letter, 
while  also  anxiety  for  Guy  was  retarding  his  progress,  though 
he  only  heard  the  best  side  of  his  condition.  Besides  all  this, 
his  repentance  both  for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Laura  and  the 
hard  measure  he  had  dealt  to  Guy  was  pressing  on  him  increas- 
ingly ;  and  the  warm  feelings,  hardened  and  soured  by  early 
disappointment,  regained  their  fcnrce,  and  grew  into  a  love  and 
admiration  that  made  it  still  more  horrible  to  perceive  that  he 
had  acted  ungenerously  towards  his  cousin. 

When  he  heard  of  Guy's  desire  to  see  him,  ho  was  pleased, 
said  he  was  quite  able  to  walk  up  stairs,  had  been  thinking  of 
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'iflS'Tftuf  M  Wo  lusr  '"7  ^jtrrnTig  ttIsii  'itth.  mil  iraB  Tpgrr  ziad  tti 
lu^ar  he  -wiuk  w»{I  <»iu;n^  :o  visa  ixr  tk  ttht.  ^e  sbcbt  sie  mnt 
pr^«^  him  fcr  whafi  "ie  wcr^raBsicii  wn  IiiKljto  ae. 

'  f fi*  isi  7*r7  aixlcna  to  lee  j'sa.'  ihe  «iiL  -  Hd  is  -visofn;^  to 
««  ail  in  "^rier.     XrA  :t  he  'ices  5p«ik  mrjvi — laoccu  (ErEa^  wiH 

'  Th*r^  a  r^  ^^r^r  r'  'iried  Ptflfp.  aar£nc.  wiA  a  soct  of 

'  Hi(  in  T2ther  bettsr,  I  thizik ;  bat  he  wishes  so  zxmco.  to  lof* 
tfv^trjtr.Ir.q^  amn^p>d,  that  I  azn  fnre  h  vill  be  hettso'  £br  ^fw^  to 
fwrr<(  it  off  hu  mind.  So,  will  joa  hear  it,  pkaae.  FbiEp  ? 
•^ApA  »h^,  with  an  hxtploring  look,  that  reminded  hini  of  ber 
/iKn/fh/y/d, 

'  Ho-w  do  Toa  bear  H  ?*  be  aaked. 

*  I  AoTit  know — I  can't  rex  him.* 

Fhilrp  iiaid  no  more,  and  onlj  asked  when  be  dioold  eome. 

'  In  an  botir'f  time,  perhaps,  or  whenerer  be  was  reaAj*  die 
iaid,  '  tor  be  coold  rest  in  tbe  titting-room  bdbre  coming'  in  to 

iin  foond  mounting  tbe  stairs  harder  than  be  bad  expected; 
and,  witb  aching  kn^  and  gasping  l^eatb,  at  length  reacbed 
tbe  sitting-room,  where  Amabel  was  leadj  to  pitj  him,  and 
made  bim  rest  on  tbe  sofa  till  be  bad  fnlly  recorered.  She  then 
condncted  bim  in ;  and  his  first  glance  gare  bim  infinite  reli^ 
for  be  saw  far  less  change  than  was  still  apparent  in  hiniaiJf. 
Oiij*s  face  was  at  all  times  too  tbin  to  be  capable  of  losing 
much  of  its  form ;  and  as  be  was  liable  to  be  very  much  tannec^ 
the  brown,  fixed  on  his  face  by  tbe  smishine  of  bis  jonmey,  had 
not  gone  off,  and  a  slight  fiosh  on  bis  cheeks  gave  bim  hia  ordi- 
nary colouring ;  bis  beautiful  hazel  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than 
ever ;  and  though  tbe  band  be  held  out  was  hot  and  wasted, 
Philip  could  not  think  him  nearly  as  ill  as  be  had  been  himself, 
and  was  ready  to  let  him  talk  as  be  pleased.  He  was  reassured, 
too,  by  his  bright  smile,  and  the  strength  of  his  voice,  as  he 
spoko  a  few  playful  words  of  welcome  and  congratulation.  Amy 
set  a  chair,  and  with  a  look  to  remind  Philip  to  be  cautious, 
glided  into  her  own  room,  leaving  the  door  open,  so  as  to  see 
and  boar  aU  that  passed,  for  they  were  not  fit  to  be  left  absolutely 
•lone  together. 

Philip  sat  down ;  and  after  a  little  pause  Guy  began : 

'  There  were  a  few  things  I  wanted  to  say,  in  case  you  should 
be  mv  successor  at  Bedclyffe.' 

A  horror  came  over  Philip ;  but  he  saw  Amy  writing  at  her 
little  table,  and  felt  obliged  to  refrain. 

'I don't  think  of  directing  you,'  said  Guy.     *Tou  will  makt 
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a  far  better  landlord  than  I ;  but  one  or  two  things  I  should 
like.' 

*  Anything  you  wish !' 

'Old  Markham.  He  has  old-world  notions  and  prejudices; 
but  his  soul  is  in  the  family  and  estate.  His  heart  will  be  half 
broken  for  me,  and  if  he  loses  his  occupation,  he  will  be  miser- 
able. Will  you  bear  with  him,  and  be  patient  while  he  lives, 
even  if  he  is  cross  and  absurd  in  his  objections,  and  jealous  of 
all  that  is  not  me  P' 

*  Yes — yes — if * 

'Thank  you.  Then  there  is  Coombe  Prior.  I  took  Well- 
wood's  pay  on  myself.  Will  you  P  And  I  should  like  him  to 
have  the  living.  Then  there  is  the  school  to  be  built ;  and  I 
thought  of  enclosing  that  bit  of  waste,  to  make  gardens  for  the 
people ;  but  that  you'U  do  much  better.  Well ;  don't  you  re- 
membcar  when  you  were  at  Redclyffe  last  year  (Philip  winced), 
telling  Markham  that  bit  of  green  by  Sally's  gate  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  park  ?  I  hope  you  wont  do  that,  for  it  is  the 
only  place  the  people  have  to  turn  out  their  cows  and  donkeys. 
And  you  wont  cut  them  off  from  the  steps  from  the  Cove,  for 
it  saves  the  old  people  from  being  late  for  church  p  Thank  you. 
As  to  the  rest,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  it  will  be  in  such  hands 
if • 

That  '  if'  gave  Philip  some  comfort,  though  it  did  not  mean 
what  he  fancied.  He  thought  of  Guy's  recovery ;  Guy  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  Amabefs  guardianship. 

'  Amy  has  a  ust  of  the  old  people  who  have  had  so  much  a 
week,  or  their  cottages  rent-free,'  said  Guy.  '  If  it  comes  to 
you,  you  will  not  let  them  feel  the  difference  P  And  don't  turn 
off  the  old  keeper  Brown ;  he  is  of  no  use,  but  it  would  kill  him. 
And  Ben  Bobinson,  who  was  so  brave  in  the  shipwreck,  a  little 
notice  now  and  then  would  keep  him  straight.  Will  you  tell 
him  I  hope  he  will  never  forget  that  morning-service  alter  the 
wreck  ?  He  may  be  glad  to  think  of  it  when  he  is  as  I  am  now. 
You  teU  him,  for  he  will  mind  more  what  comes  from  a  man.' 

All  this  had  been  spoken  with  pauses  for  recollection,  and  for 
Philip's  signs  of  assent*  Amabel  came  to  give  him  some  cor- 
dial ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  retreated  he  went  on : — 

'  My  poor  unde ;  I  have  written — ^that  is,  caused  Amaud  to 
write  to  nim.  I  hope  this  may  sober  him ;  but  one  great  favour 
I  have  to  ask  of  you.  1  can't  leave  him  money,  it  would  only 
be  a  temptation ;  but  will  you  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  let  Amy 
rely  on  vou  to  tell  her  when  to  help  him  ?  I  can't  ask  any  ono 
else,  and  she  cannot  do  it  for  herself;  but  you  woidd  do  it  well. 
A  little  kindness  might  save  him ;  and  you  don't  know  hov? 
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generoos  »  chsnicier  it  ii^  nm  to  waste.     Will  yoa  nndertdn 
this?* 

*  To  be  gfHB  I  will !' 

'  Thank  yoa  very  mocli.  Yoa  wOl  judge  rightly ;  but  be  has 
delicate  feelings.  Yes,  really  ;  and  take  care  you  don't  run 
against  them.* 

Another  silence  followed ;  afler  which  Quj  said,  amilins  with 
his  natural  playfulness,  *  One  thing  more.  You  are  the  hiwyer 
of  the  family,  and  I  want  a  legal  opinion.  I  have  been  m^ng 
Amaud  write  my  will.  I  have  wished  ^liss  Wellwood  of  St. 
Mildred's  to  have  some  money  for  a  sisterhood  she  wants  to 
establish.    Now,  should  I  leave  it  to  herself  or  name  trustees  ?  * 

Philip  heard  as  if  a  flash  of  light  was  blinding  him,  and  he 
interrupted,  with  an  exclamation : — 

'  Tell  me  one  thing !    Was  that  the  thousand  pounds  P 

*  Yes.    I  was  not  at  liberty  to—' 

He  stopped,  for  he  was  imheard.  At  the  first  word  FhHip 
had  sunk  on  his  knees,  hiding  his  face  on  the  bed-clothes,  in  an 
agony  of  self-abasement,  before  the  goodness  he  had  been  relent- 
lessly persecuting. 

'  It  was  that  r*  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  stifled  sob.  *  Oh,  can  yoi 
forgive  me  ?* 

He  could  not  look  up ;  but  he  felt  Guy's  hand  touch  his  head, 
and  heard  him  say,  '  That  was  done  long  ago.  Even  as  yoa 
pardoned  my  fierce  rage  against  you,  which  I  trust  is  forgiven 
above.    It  has  been  repented !' 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and,  with  th€ 
instinctive  dread  of  being  found  in  his  present  posture,  Philip 
sprans^  to  his  feet.  Amabel  went  to  the  door,  and  was  told  that 
the  physician  was  down  stairs  with  two  gentlemen ;  and  a  card 
was  given  her,  on  which  she  read  the  name  of  an  English  deigy* 
man. 

'  There,  again !'  said  Guy.  '  Eveiything  comes  to  me.  Now 
it  is  all  quite  right.' 

Amabel  was  to  go  and  speak  to  them,  and  Guy  would  see  Mr. 
Morris,  the  clergyman,  as  soon  as  the  physician  had  made  his 
visit.  *  You  must  not  go  down,'  he  then  said  to  Philip.  *  Yoa 
will  wait  in  the  sitting-room,  won't  you?  We  shall  want  yoa 
again,  you  know ;'  and  his  calm  brightness  was  a  CQntrsst  to 
Philip's  troubled  look.  *  All  is  clear  between  us  now/  he 
added,  as  Philip  turned  away. 

Long  affo,  letters  had  been  written  to  Yenioe,  begging  that 
if  an  Engludi  clergyman  should  travel  that  way,  he  might  he 
-told  hofw  earnestly  his  presence  was  requested;  this  was  tfas 
who  had  answered  the  sommons.    Be  was  a  ver^  Jo^Bg 
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man,  mtich  out  of  health,  and  travelling  nnder  the  care  of  a 
brother,  who  was  in  great  dread  of  his  doing  anything  to  injure 
himself.  Amahel  soon  perceived  that,  though  Kind  and  right- 
minded,  he  could  not  help  them,  except  as  far  as  his  office  was 
concerned.  He  was  very  shy,  only  just  in  priest's  orders ;  he 
told  her  he  had  never  had  this  office  to  perform  hefore,  and 
seemed  almost  to  expect  her  to  direct  him;  while  his  hrother 
was  so  afraid  of  his  over-exerting  himself,  that  she  could  not 
hope  he  would  take  charge  of  Philip. 

However,  after  the  physician  had  seen  Guy,  she  hrought  Mr. 
Morris  to  him,  and  came  forward,  or  remained  in  her  room, 
according  as  she  was  wanted.  She  thought  her  hushand's  face 
was  at  each  moment  acquiring  more  rmearthly  heauty,  and  feeling 
with  him,  she  was  raised  ahove  thought  or  sensation  of  personal 
sorrow. 

When  the  first  part  of  the  service  was  over,  and  she  exchanged 
a  few  words,  out  of  Guy's  hearing,  with  Mr.  Morris,  he  said  to 
her,  as  from  the  very  fulness  of  his  heart,  *  One  longs  to  humble 
oneself  to  him.  How  it  puts  one  to  shame  to  hear  such 
repentance  with  such  a  confession !' 

The  time  came  when  Philip  was  wanted.  Amahel  had  called 
in  Anne  and  the  clergyman's  brother,  and  went  to  fetch  her 
cousin.  He  was  where  she  had  left  him  in  the  sitting-room,  his 
face  hidden  in  his  arms,  crossed  on  the  table,  the  whole  man 
crushed,  bowed  down,  overwhelmed  with  remorse. 

*  We  are  ready.     Come,  Philip.' 

*  I  cannot ;  I  am  not  worthy,'  he  answered,  not  looking  up. 

*  Nay,  you  are  surely  in  no  uncharitableness  with  him  now,* 
said  she,  gently. 

A  shudder  expressed  his  no. 

*  And  if  you  are  sorry — that  is  repentance — more  fit  now  than 
ever — Wont  you  come  ?     Would  you  grieve  him  now  ?' 

'  You  take  it  on  yourself,  then,'  said  Philip,  almost  sharply, 
raising  his  haggard  face. 

She  did  not  shrink,  and  answered,  '  A  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise.' 

It  was  a  drop  of  balm,  a  softening  drop.  He  rose,  and  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  firom  the  excess  of  his  agitation,  followed 
her  into  Guy's  room. 

The  rite  was  over,  and  stillness  succeeded  the  low  tones,  while 
all  knelt  in  their  places.  Amabel  arose  first,  for  €hiy,  though 
serene,  looked  greatly  exhausted ;  and  as  she  sprinkled  him  with 
vinegar,  the  others  stood  up.  Guy  looked  for  Philip,  and  held 
out  his  hand.  Whether  it  was  his  gentle  force,  or  of  Philip's 
own  accord  Amabel  could  not  tell ;  but  as  he  lay  with  that  look 
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(vf  perfSBct  peaee  and  IoiwBj  Pbilip  beat  down  ova-  idnL 
hu  (br^iead. 

'Thank  jouT  lie  faintly  whispered.  ^Qood  ni^it.  God 
Uetm  jou  and  my  sister.' 

Philip  went,  and  he  added  to  Amy,  '  Poor  fellow!  It  will  he 
worse  fbr  him  than  for  yon.    Yon  mnst  take  care  of  him.' 

She  hardly  heard  the  last  words,  for  his  head  snnk  on  one  sid» 
in  a  deathlike  faintness,  the  room  was  cleared  of  all  bat  herself^ 
and  Anne  fetched  the  physician  at  once. 

At  length  it  passed  of^  and  Gray  slept.  The  docicx'  fdt  h» 
pnUe,  ana  she  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  Yery  low  and  uneqiial, 
she  was  told ;  his  strength  was  fiuling,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  power  of  rallying  it,  ont  they  mnst  do  thar  beat  to  siq^wct 
him  with  cordials,  according  to  the  state  of  his  pnlse.  The  phy* 
sieian  eonld  not  remain  2l  night  himself^  but  wonld  come  as 
soon  as  he  could  on  the  following  day. 

Amabel  hardly  knew  when  it  was  that  he  went  away ;  the 
two  Mr.  Morrises  went  to  the  other  hotel ;  and  she  made  ho* 
ereningTisit  to  Philip.  It  was  all  like  a  dream,  which  she  coold 
afterwards  scarcely  remember,  till  night  had  come  on,  and  for 
the  first  time  she  foimd  herself  allowed  to  keep  watch  over  her 
husband. 

He  had  slept  c[nietly  for  some  time,  when  she  roosed  him  to 
gire  him  some  wme,  as  she  was  desired  to  do  constantly.  He 
smiled,  and  said^  '  Is  no  one  here  but  you  ?* 

*  No  one.* 

*  "hlLj  own  sweet  wife,  my  Yerena,  as  you  have  always  been 
We  have  been  very  happy  together.' 

'  Indeed  we  have,'  saia  she,  a  look  of  sujSering  crossing  her 
face,  as  she  thought  of  their  unclouded  happiness. 

*  It  will  not  be  so  lon^  before  we  meet  again.' 

'A  few  months,  perhaps' — said  Amabd,  in  a  stifled  voice^ 
*  like  your  mother — ' 

'  No,  don't  wish  that,  Amy.  You  would  not  wish  it  to  have 
no  mother.' 

*  You  will  pray *     She  could  say  no  more,  but  straggled 

for  calmness. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  '  I  trust  you  to  it  and  to  TwamTTHf  for 
comfort.  And  Charlie — I  shall  not  rob  him  any  longer.  I  only 
borrowed  you  for  a  little  while,'  he  added,  smiling.  *  In  a  little 
while  we  shall  meet.  Years  and  months  seem  alike  now.  I  am 
sorry  to  cause  you  so  much  grief,  my  Amy,  bat  it  is  all  as  it 
should  be,  and  we  have  been  very  happy.' 

Amy  listened,  her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  him,  unable  to  repress 
ber  agitation,  except  by  silence.    After  some  little  time,  he  ^oke 
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tgain.  '  My  love  to  Charlie — and  Laura — and  Charlotte,  mj 
brother  and  sisters.  How  kindly  they  have  made  me  one  of 
them !  I  need  not  ask  Charlotte  to  take  care  of  Bustle,  and 
your  father  will  ride  Deloraine.  My  love  to  him,  and  earnest 
thanks,  for  you  above  all,  Amy.  And  dear  mamma !  I  must 
look  now  to  meeting  her  in  a  brighter  world ;  but  tell  her  how 
I  have  felt  all  her  loudness  since  I  first  came  in  my  strangeness 
and  grief.  How  kind  she  was  I  how  she  helped  me  and  led  me, 
and  made  me  know  what  a  mother  was.  Amy,  it  will  not  hurt 
you  to  hear  it  was  your  likeness  to  her  that  first  taught  me  to 
love  you.    I  have  been  so  very  happy,  I  don't  understand  it.' 

He  was  again  silent,  as  in  contemplation,  and  Amabel's  over- 
coming emotion  had  been  calmed  and  chastened  down  again,  now 
that  it  was  no  longer  herself  that  was  spoken  of.  Both  were 
still,  and  he  seemed  to  sleep  a  little.  When  next  he  spoke,  it 
was  to  ask  if  she  could  repeat  their  old  favourite  lines  in  Sintram. 
They  came  to  her  lips,  and  she  repeated  them  in  a  low,  steady 

voice. 

When  death  is  coming  near. 
And  thy  heart  shrinks  in  fear. 

And  thy  limbs  fail, 
Then  raise  thy  hands  and  pray 
To  him  who  smooths  the  way 
Through  the  dark  yale. 

Seest  thon  the  eastern  dawn  f 
Hear'st  thou,  in  the  red  mom. 

The  anffel's  song! 
Oh !  lift  Uiy  drooping  head^ 
Thou,  who  in  gloom  and  draid 

Hast  lain  so  long. 

Death  comes  to  set  thee  free, 
Oh  1  meet  him  cheerily. 

As  thy  true  friend ; 
And  all  thy  fears  shall  cease. 
And  in  et^nal  peace 

Thy  penance  end. 

*  In  eternal  peace,'  repeated  Guy ;  *  I  did  not  think  it  would 
have  been  so  soon.  I  can't  think  where  the  battle  has  been. 
I  never  thought  niy  life  could  be  so  bright.  It  was  a  foolish 
longing,  when  first  I  was  ill,  for  the  cool  waves  of  Bedclyffe  bay 
and  that  shipwreck  excitement,  if  I  was  to  die.  This  is  far 
better.    Bead  me  a  psabn,  Amy,  *  Out  of  the  deep.' ' 

There  was  somethmg  in  his  perfect  happiness  that  would  not 
let  her  grieve,  though  a  dull  heavy  'sense  of  consternation  was 
growing  on  her.  So  it  went  on  through  the  night — not  a  long, 
nor  a  dreary  one — ^but  more  like  a  dream.  He  dozed  and  woke, 
said  a  few  tranquil  words,  and  listened  to  some  prayer,  psalm,  or 
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Ter?e,  then  slept  again,  apparently  without  suffering,  except  wlten 
he  tried  to  take  the  cordials,  and  this  he  did  with  such  incivasiiig 
difficultT,  that  she  haidlv  knew  how  to  hear  to  cause  him  so 
much  pain,  though  it  was  the  last  lingering  hope.  He  strove  to 
■wallow  them,  each  time  with  the  mechanical  *  thank  you,'  so 
affecting  when  thus  spoken ;  but  at  last  he  came  to,  *  It  is  of  no 
use ;  I  cannot.' 

Then  she  knew  all  hope  was  gone,  and  sat  still,  watching 
him.  The  darkness  lessened,  and  tiK'ilight  came.  He  slept,  but 
his  breath  grew  short,  and  unequal;  and  as  she  wiped  the 
moisture  on  his  brow,  she  knew  it  was  the  death-damp. 

Morning  lisrht  came  on — ^the  church  bell  rang  out  matins — 
the  white  hills  were  tipfied  with  rosy  light.  His  pulse  was 
almost  gone — his  hand  was  cold.  At  last  he  opened  his  eyes. 
'  Amv !'  he  said,  as  if  bewildered,  or  in  pain. 

*  llere,  dearest !' 

•  I  don't  see.' 

At  that  moment  the  sun  was  rising,  and  the  light  streamed  in 
at  the  open  window,  and  over  the  bed;  but  it  was  'anotner 
dawn  than  ours'  that  he  beheld,  as  his  most  beautiful  of  all  snuks 
beamed  over  his  face,  and  he  said,  '  GI017  in  the  Highest ! — 
peace — good  will' — A  struggle  for  breath  gave  an  instant's  look 
of  pain ;  then  he  whispered  so  that  she  could  but  just  hear-^ 
'  The  last  prayer.'  She  read  the  Commendatory  IVayer.  She 
knew  not  the  exact  moment,  but  even  as  she  said  *  Amen*  ahe 
perceived  it  was  over.  The  soul  was  with  Him  with  whoa 
dwell  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  and  there  lay  tlie 
earthly  part  with  the  smile  on  the  fiice.  She  closed  the*daik 
fringed  eyelids — saw  him  look  more  beautiful  than  in  «l«y 
then,  laying  her  face  down  on  the  bed,  she  knelt  on.  She  took 
no  heed  of  time,  no  heed  of  aught  that  was  earthly.  How  long 
she  knelt  she  never  knew,  but  she  was  roused  by  Anne*s 
in  a  frightened  sob — *  My  lady,  my  lady— <x»ne  away  E  Oh, 
Amabel,  vou  should  not  be  here.' 

She  li/ted  her  head,  and  Anne  afterwards  told  Maij 
*  she  should  never  forget  how  my  lady  looked.    It  was  not  ffriaf : 
it  was  as  if  she  had  beien  a  little  way  with  her  husband,  mnAwm 
just  called  back.' 

She  rose — ^looked  at  his  face  again — saw  Amaod  wns  at 
— ^let  Anne  lead  her  into  the  next  room,  and  shot  the  door. 
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l^e  matron  who  alone  has  stood 
When  not  a  prop  seemed  left  below. 

The  first  lorn  hour  of  widowhood, 

Yet  cheered  and  cheering  all  the  whOe, 

With  sad  but  unaffected  smile.— Christiah  Yeab, 

THE  four  months'  wife  was  a  widow  before  she  was  twenty- 
one,  and  there  she  sat  in  her  loneliness,  her  maid  weeping, 
seeking  in  vain  for  something  to  say  that  might  comfort  her,  and 
struck  with  fear  at  seeing  her  thus  composed.  It  might  be  said 
that  she  had  not  yet  resdized  her  situation,  but  the  truth  was, 
perhaps,  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the  true  realities.  She 
felt  that  her  Guy  was  perfectly  happy — happy  beyond  thought 
or  comparison — and  she  was  so  accustomed  to  rejoice  with  him, 
that  her  mind  had  not  yet  opened  to  understand  that  bis  joy  left 
her  mourning  and  desolate. 

Thus  she  remained  motionless  for  some  minutes,  till  she  was 
startled  by  a  sound  of  weeping — those  fearful  overpowering  sobs, 
so  terrible  in  a  strong  man  forced  to  give  way. 

*  Philip !'  thought  she ;  and  withal  Guy's  words  returned — 
*  It  will  be  worse  for  him  than  for  you.    Take  care  of  him.' 

*  I  must  go  to  him,'  said  she  at  once. 

She  took  up  a  purple  prayer-book  that  sbe  bad  unconsciously 
brought  in  her  hand  from  Guy's  bed,  and  walked  down  stairs, 
without  pausing  to  think  what  she  should  say  or  do,  or  remem- 
bering how  she  would  naturally  have  shnmk  from  the  sight  of 
violent  grief. 

Philip  had  retired  to  his  own  room  the  night  before,  over- 
whelmed by  the  first  full  view  of  the  extent  of  the  injuries  ho 
had  inflicted,  the  first  perception  that  pride  and  malevolence  had 
been  the  true  source  of  his  prejudice  and  misconceptions,  and  for 
the  first  time  conscious  of  the  long-fostered  conceit  that  had 
been  his  bane  from  boyhood.  All  had  flashed  on  bim  with  the 
discovery  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  demand  which  he  thought 
had  justified  his  persecution.  He  saw  the  glory  of  Guy's 
character  and  the  part  he  had  acted, — ^the  scales  of  self-admira- 
tion fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  both  himself  and  his  cousin. 

His  sole  comfort  was  in  hope  for  the  future,  and  in  devising 
how  his  brotherly  afiection  should  for  the  rest  of  his  life  testify 
ills  altered  mind^  and  atone  for  past  ill-will.    This  alone  kept 
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him  from  bang  oompkidi j  cmshed,  for  he  b j  no  means  "n»yiied 
how  Dear  the  end  waa ;  and  the  phjsician,  willmg  to  spMie  him- 
self pain,  left  him  in  hopes,  though  knowing  how  it  would  be. 
He  slept  but  little,  and  was  Terr  languid  in  the  morning ;  but 
he  rose  as  soon  as  Amand  came  to  him,  in  order  not  to  oocop j 
Amand's  time,  as  weK  as  to  be  ready  in  case  Qvj  should  send 
for  him  again,  angming  well  firom  heanng  that  there  was  nnfliing 
stirring  ai>0Te,  hoping  this  was  a  sign  that  Ghij  was  asleep.  So 
hoped  the  two  serrants  for  a  kmg  time,  but  at  length,  growing 
alarmed,  after  many  consnltationa,  they  resolved  to  knock  at  the 
door,  and  learn  what  was  the  state  of  things. 

Philip  likewise  was  fnU  of  anxiety,  and  coming  to  his  room- 
door  to  listen  for  intdligence,  it  was  the  '  e  morio'  of  the  passing 
Itali^ins  that  first  revealed  to  him  the  truth.  Chiy  dead,  Amy 
wi<  lowed,  himself  the  cause — ^he  who  had  said  he  would  never  be 
aD>werable  for  the  death  of  this  yoong  man. 

Tmly  had  Guy's  threat,  that  he  would  make  him  repen^ 
been  fulfilled.  He  tottered  back  to  his  couch,  and  sank  down, 
in  a  burst  of  anguish  that  swept  away  all  the  self-control 
that  had  once  been  his  pride.  There  Amabel  found  him 
stretched,  face  downwards,  quivering  and  convulsed  by  frightful 
sobs. 

*  Don't — don't,  Philip,'  said  she,  in  her  gentle  voice.  *  Don't 
cry  so  terribly !' 

Without  looking  up,  he  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand,  as  if 
to  drive  her  away.  'Don't  come  here  to  reproach  me!'  he 
muttered. 

'  No,  no ;  don't  speak  so.  I  want  you  to  hear  me ;  I  have 
something  for  you  from  him.  If  you  would  only  Hsten,  I  want 
to  tell  you  how  happy  and  comfortable  it  was.'  She  took  a 
chair  and  sat  down  by  him,  relieved  on  perceiving  that  the  sobs 
grew  a  little  less  violent. 

*  It  was  very  peaceful,  very  happy,'  repeated  she.  *  We  ought 
to  be  very  glad.' 

He  tiu-ned  round,  and  glanced  at  her  for  a  moment ;  but  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  quiet  face.  '  You  don't  know  what 
you  say,'  he  gasped.  *  No ;  take  care  of  yourself,  don't  trouble 
yourself  for  such  as  me !' 

*  I  must ;  he  desired  me,'  said  Amabel.  '  You  will  be  happier, 
indeed,  Philip,  if  you  would  only  think  what  glory  it  is,  and 
that  he  is  all  safe,  and  has  won  the  victory,  and  vml  have  no 
more  of  those  hard,  hard  struggles,  and  bitter  repentance.  It 
has  been  such  a  night,  that  it  seems  wrong  to  be  sorry.' 

,  'Did  you  say  he  spoke  oi  ixi«  ^.i^dkL? 
• , '  Yes  J  here  is  Wa  rT«jct-\>wite..   XoNa  l^Ct^^^  ^^^Nij*  \«ci\sss^ 
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and  he  meant  to  have  told  you  about  it  himself,  only  he  could 
not  talk  yesterday  erening,  and  could  not  part  with  it  till ' 

Amy  broke  off  by  opening  the  worn  purple  cover,  and  showing 
the  name,  in  the  Archdeacon's  writing.  '  He's  very  fond  of  it/ 
she  said ;  ^  it  is  the  one  he  always  uses.'  (Alas !  she  had  not 
learnt  to  speak  of  him  in  the  past  tense.) 

Philip  held  out  his  hand,  but  the  agony  of  grief  returned  the 
next  moment.  '  My  father,  my  father !  He  would  have  done 
him  justice.    If  he  had  lived,  this  would  never  have  been !' 

*That  is  over;  you  do  him  justice  now,'  said  Amy.  *You 
did,  indeed  you  did,  make  him  quite  happy.  He  said  so,  again 
and  again.  I  never  saw  him  so  happy  as  when  you  began  to 
get  better.  I  don't  think  any  one  ever  had  so  mudi  happiness ; 
and  it  never  ceased,  it  was  all  quiet,  and  peace,  and  jov,  till  it 
brightened  quite  into  perfect  day — and  the  ansel's  song  I  Don't 
vou  remember  yesterday,  how  clear  and  sweet  his  voice  came  out 
in  that,  and  it  was  the  last  thing  almost  he  said.  I  believe' — 
she  lowered  her  voice — *  I  believe  he  finished  it  among  them.' 

The  earnest  placid  voice,  speaking  thus,  in  calniness  and  sim- 
plicity, could  not  fail  in  soothing  him ;  but  he  was  so  shaken 
and  exhausted,  that  she  had  great  difficulty  in  restoring  him. 
After  a  time,  he  lay  perfectly  still  on  the  sofa,  and  she  was 
sitting  by,  relieved  by  the  tranquillity,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  Amaud  came  in,  and  stood  hesitating,  as  if  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  b^in.  The  present  fear  of  agitating  her 
charge  helped  her  now,  when  obliged  to  turn  her  thoughts  to 
the  subject  on  which  she  knew  Arnaud  was  come.  She  went  to 
the  door,  and  spoke  low,  hoping  her  cousin  might  not  hear  or 
understand. 

*  How  soon  must  it  be  ?' 

*  My  lady,  to-morrow,'  said  Amaud,  looking  down.  '  They 
say  that  so  it  must  be ;  and  the  priest  consents  to  have  it  in 
the  churchyard  here.  The  brother  of  the  clergyman  is  here, 
and  would  know  if  your  ladyship  would  wish ' 

'  I  will  speak  to  him,'  said  Amabel,  reluctant  to  send  such 
messages  through  servants. 

'  Let  me,'  said  Phihp,  who  understood  what  was  going  on,  and 
was  of  course  impelled  to  spare  her  as  much  as  possible. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  she,  *  if  you  are  able !' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  I'll  go  at  once !' 

'Stop,'  said  she,  as  he  was  setting  forth;  'you  don't  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say.' 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  in  confusion. 

*  He  wished  to  be  buried  here,'  said  Amabel^ '  aaid. ^ 

But  this  renewal  of  the  assurance  of  t\ift  dL<^^\!&L  ^^  ^^  \&^^^\ 
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and  coTeriDg  his  fiace  with  his  hands,  he  sank  back  in  another 
paroxjsm  of  yiolent  sobs.    Amabel  could  not  leave  him. 

'  Ask  Mr.  Morris  to  be  so  good  as  to  wait,  and  I  will  come 
directly,*  said  she,  then  returned  to  her  task  of  confifort  till  she 
again  saw  Philip  lying,  with  suspended  faculties,  in  the  repoee 
cf  complete  exhaustion. 

She  then  went  to  Mr.  Morris,  with  &  look  and  tone  of  com- 
posure that  almost  stai  cled  him,  thanking  him  for  his  assistance 
m  the  arrangements.  The  funeral  was  to  be  at  sunrise  the  next 
day,  before  the  villagers  began  to  keep  the  feast  of  St.  Michael, 
and  the  rest  was  to  be  settled  by  Amaud  and  Mr.  Morris.  He 
then  said,  somewhat  reluctantly,  that  his  broths  had  desired  to 
know  whether  Lady  Morrille  wished  to  see  him  to-day,  and 
b^^ged  to  be  sent  for;  but  Amy  plainly  perceived  that  he  thought 
it  very  undesirable  for  his  brother  to  have  any  duties  to  perform 
to-day.  She  questioned  herself  whether  she  might  not  ask 
him  to  read  to  her,  and  whether  it  might  be  better  for  PhiHp; 
but  she  thought  she  ought  not  to  ask  what  might  injure  him 
merely  for  her  own  comfort ;  and,  besides,  Philip  was  entirely 
incapable  of  self-command,  and  it  would  not  be  acting  fairly  to 
expose  him  to  the  chance  of  discovering  to  a  stranger,  feelings 
that  he  would  ordinarily  guard  so  scrupulously. 

She  therefore  gratefully  refused  the  otFer,  and  Mr.  Morris  very 
nearly  thanked  her  for  doing  so.  He  took  his  leave,  and  she 
knew  she  must  return  to  her  post ;  but  first  she  indulged  herself 
with  one  brief  visit  to  the  room  where  all  her  cares  and  duties 
had  lately  centred.  A  look — a  thought — ^a  prayer.  The  beau* 
teous  expression  there  fixed  was  a  help,  as  it  had  ever  been  in 
life,  and  she  went  back  again  cheered  and  sustained. 

Throughout  that  day  she  attended  on  her  cousin,  whose  bodily 
indisposition  required  as  much  care  as  his  mind  needed  soothing. 
She  talked  to  him,  read  to  him,  tried  to  set  him  the  example  of 
taking  food,  took  thought  for  him  as  if  he  was  the  chief  suJ3er», 
as  if  it  was  the  natural  thing  for  her  to  do,  working  in  the 
strength  her  husband  had  left  her,  and  for  him  who  had  been 
his  chief  object  of  care.  She  had  no  time  to  herself,  except  the 
few  moments  that  she  allowed  herself  now  and  then  to  spend  in 
gazing  at  the  dear  face  that  was  still  her  comfort  and  joy;  until, 
at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  she  succeeded  in  reading  Philip  to 
sleep.  Then,  as  she  sat  in  the  dim  candlelight,  with  everything 
in  silence,  a  sense  of  desolation  came  upon  her,  and  she  knew 
that  slic  was  alone. 

At  that  moment  a  carriage  thundered  at  the  door,  and  she 
Xt^membered  for  the  ^tit  tvcaa  tha.t.  she  was  expecting  her  father 
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and  mother.  She  softly  left  the  room,  and  closed  the  door ;  and 
finding  Anne  in  the  next  room,  sent  her  down. 

'  Meet  mamma,  Anne,*  said  she ;  *  tell  her  I  am  quite  welL 
Bring  them  here.' 

They  entered;  and  there  stood  Amahel,  her  &ce  a  little 
flushed,  just  like,  only  calmer,  the  daiighter  they  had  parted  with 
on  her  hridal  day,  four  months  ago.  She  held  up  her  hand  as  « 
sign  of  silence,  and  said, — 

*Hush!  don't  wake  PhiHp.* 

Mr.  Edmonstone  was  almost  angry,  and  actually  hegan  an 
impatient  exclamation,  hut  hroke  it  off  with  a  soh,  caught  her  m 
his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  then  huried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief. 
Mrs.  Edmonstone,  still  aghast  at  the  tidings  they  had  met  at 
Yicenza,  and  alarmed  at  her  unnatural  composure,  emhraoed  her ; 
held  her  for  some  moments,  then  looked  anxiously  to  see  her 
weep.  But  there  was  not  a  tear,  and  her  voice  was  itself  though 
low  and  weak,  as,  while  her  father  hegan  pacing  up  and  down, 
she  repeated, — 

*  Pray  don't,  papa ;  Philip  has  been  so  ill  all  day.' 

*  Philip — ^pshaw  I'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  hastily.  '  How  are 
you,  yourselt,  my  poor  darling  ?* 

'  Quite  well,  tnauk  you,'  said  Amy.  *  There  is  a  room  ready 
for  you.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  extremely  alarmed,  sure  that  this  was 
a  gprief  too  deep  for  outward  tokens,  and  had  no  peace  till  she 
had  made  Ainabel  consent  to  come  up  with  her,  and  go  at  once 
to  bed.  To  this  she  agreed,  after  she  had  rung  for  Arnaud,  and 
stood  with  him  in  the  corridor,  to  desire  him  to  go  at  once  to 
Captain  Morville,  as  softly  as  he  could,  and  when  he  waked,  to 
say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  were  come,  but  she  thought  he 
had  better  not  see  them  to-night ;  to  teU  him  from  her  that 
she  wished  him  good-night,  and  hoped  he  would  sleep  quietly. 
'And,  Arnaud,  take  care  you  do  not  let  him  know  the  hour 
to-morrow.  Perhaps,  as  he  is  so  tired,  he  may  sleep  till  after- 
wards.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  very  impatient  of  this  colloquy,  and 
glad  when  Amabel  ended  it,  and  led  the  way  upstairs.  She 
entered  her  little  room,  then  quietly  opened  another  door,  and 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  found  herself  standing  by  the  bed,  where  that 
which  was  mortal  lay,  with  its  face  bright  with  the  impress  of 
immortality. 

The  shock  was  great,  for  he  was  indeed  as  a  son  to  her; 
but  her  fears  for  AansbA  would  not  leave  room  for  any  other 
thought. 

'  Is  not  he  beautiful  p'  said  Amy,  with  a  smUe  Hke  his  own. 

jsa 
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*  Mj  dor,  mj  dear,  roa  oagiit  not  to  be  hae^  waiA  JfaiL 
£dino«istofiey  tnine  to  lead  her  awsf . 

;  if  yoa  wonll  fet  me  ny  nqr  pnym  hmf  wiid  Ae,  wA- 

wamnrelj. 

*  I  think  net.  I  don't  know  how  to  refine,  if  it  would  be  a 
eomfoft/  said  Mn.  Edmonstooe,  much  distreaaed;  'bat  I  can't 
think  it  right.  The  danger  if  greater  after.  And  anrefy,  mj 
poor  dear  child,  joa  have  a  reason  for  not  risking  yomaelfr 

*  Qo,  Tnamma,  I  ought  not  to  hare  brought  jAi  beve ;  I  fixgot 
about  infection/  said  Amabel,  with  the  tranqpllitj  which  her 
mother  had  hoped  to  shake  b j  her  aDnsioQ.    ^1  am  oomiDg.' 

She  took  np  Guy's  watch  and  a  book  from  the  table  bj  the 
bedside,  and  came  back  to  her  sleeping-roQGBL  She  wound  up  the 
watch,  and  then  allowed  her  moUier  to  mddress  her,  anaweriii^ 
all  her  inquiries  aboat  her  health  in  a  gentle,  indifferent,  mattew 
of'fact  way.  She  said  little  of  Ghij,  bat  that  little  waa  withonl 
agitation,  and  in  due  time  she  lay  down  in  bed.  Still,  whenenr 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  looked  at  her,  there  waa  no  sleep  in  her  ejei^ 
and  at  last  she  persuaded  her  to  leave  her,  on  the  plea  that  being 
watched  made  her  more  wakeful,  as  she  did  not  like  to  see 
mamma  sitting  up. 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  retained, 
and  was  positively  frightened ;  for  there  stood  Amabel,  dressed 
in  her  white  muslin,  her  white  bonnet,  and  her  deep  laoe  wedding- 
veil.  All  her  glossy  hair  was  hidden  away,  and  her  fruse  was 
placid  as  ever,  though  there  was  a  red  spot  on  each  cheek.  She 
saw  her  mother's  alarm,  and  reassured  her  by  speaking  calmly. 

'  You  know  I  have  nothing  else  but  colours ;  I  should  like  to 
wear  this,  if  you  will  let  me.' 

'  But,  dearest,  you  must  not-— cannot  go.' 

'  It  is  very  near.  We  often  walked  there  together.  I  would 
not  if  I  thought  it  would  hurt  me ;  but  I  wish  it  very  much 
indeed.    At  home  by  Michaelmas !' 

Airs.  Edmonstone  yielded,  though  her  mind  misgave  her,  com- 
forted by  hoping  for  the  much  desired  tears.  But  Amabel,  who 
used  to  cry  so  easily  for  a  trifle,  had  now  not  a  tear.  Her  grief 
was  as  yet  too  deep,  or  perhaps  more  truly  sorrow  and  mourning 
had  not  begun  while  the  influence  of  her  husband's  spirit  was 
about  her  still. 

It  was  time  to  set  forth,  and  the  small  pariy  of  mourners  met 
in  the  long  corridor.  Mr.  Edmonstone  would  have  given  his 
daughter  ms  arm,  but  she  said — 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  papa,  I  don't  think  I  can ;'  and  she 
walked  alone  and  flrmly. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  that  English  funeral,  so  far  from  Eng^ 
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land.  The  bearers  were  Italian  peasants.  There  was  a  sheet 
thrown  over  the  coffin  instead  of  a  pall,  and  this,  with  the  white 
dress  of  the  young  widow,  gave  the  effect  of  the  emblematic 
whiteness  of  a  child's  funeral ;  and  the  impression  was  heightened 
by  the  floating  curling  white  clouds  of  vapour  rising  in  strange 
shrouded  shadowy  forms,  like  spirit  mourners,  from  the  narrow 
ravines  round  the  grave-yard,  and  the  snowy  mountains  shining 
in  the  morning  light  against  the  sky. 

Glidinfi^  almost  like  one  of  those  white  wreaths  of  mist,  Amabel 
talked  alone,  tearless  and  calm,  her  head  bent  down,  and  her 
long  veil  falling  round  her  in  full  light  folds,  as  w>  en  it  had 
caught  the  purple  light  on  her  wedding-day.  Her  p^i^nts  were 
dose  behind,  weeping  more  for  the  living  than  the  dc-aid,  though 
6hiy  had  a  fast  hold  of  their  hearts  ;  and  his  own  mother  could 
scarce  have  loved  him  better  than  Mrs.  Edmonstone  did.  Lastly, 
were  Anne  and  Amaud,  sincere  mourners,  especially  Amaud,  who 
had  loved  and  cherished  his  young  master  from  childhood. 

They  went  to  the  stranger's  comer  of  the  grave-yard,  for  of 
course  the  church  did  not  open  to  a  member  of  another  commur 
nion  of  the  visible  church ;  but  around  them  were  the  hills  in 
which  he  had  read  many  a  meaning,  and  which  had  echoed  a 
response  to  his  last  chant  with  the  promise  of  the  blessing  of 
peace. 

The  blessing  of  peace  came  in  the  precious  English  burial- 
service,  as  they  laid  nim  to  rest  in  the  earth,  beneath  the  roread* 
ing  chesnut-tree,  rendered  a  home  by  those  words  of  his  Mother 
Church — the  mother  who  had  guided  each  of  his  steps  in  hi? 
orphaned  life.  It  was  a  distant  grave,  far  from  his  home  and 
kindred,  but  in  a  hallowed  spot,  and  a  most  fair  one ;  and  there 
might  his  mortal  frame  meetly  rest  till  the  day  when  he  should 
rise,  while  from  their  ancestral  tombs  should  likewise  awaken  the 
forefathers  whose  sins  were  indeed  visited  on  him  in  his  earlj 
death ;  but,  thanks  to  Him  who  giveth  the  victory,  in  death  with- 
out the  sting. 

Amabel,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  her  mother,  sat  on  a  root 
of  the  tree  while  the  Lesson  was  read,  and  afterwards  she  moved 
forward  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  grave,  her  hands  tightly 
clasped,  and  her  head  somewhat  raised,  as  if  her  spirit  was  follow- 
ing her  husband  to  his  repose  above,  rather  than  to  his  earthly 
resting-place. 

The  service  was  ended,  and  she  was  taking  a  last  long  gaze, 
while  her  mother,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  was  striving  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  draw  her  away,  when  suddenly  a  tall  gaunt 
figure  was  among  them — his  ^uce  ghastly  pale,  and  full  of  despair 
and  bewilderment — his  step  uncertain — ^his  dress  disordered. 

ai2 
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Amabel  turned,  went  up  to  him,  laid  her  hand  on  bis  ann,  and 
said,  soflly,  and  quietly  looking  up  in  his  face,  '  It  is  oyer  now, 
Philip ;  vou  httd  better  come  home.' 

Not  attempting  to  withstand  her,  he  obeyed  as  if  it  was  hii 
only  instinct.  It  was  like  some  vision  of  a  guiding*,  succooiing 
spirit,  as  she  moved  on,  slowly  gliding  in  her  white  draperies. 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  watched  her  in  unspeakable  awe  and  amaze- 
ment, almost  overpowering  her  anxieties.  It  seemed  as  impos- 
sible that  the  one  should  be  Amy  as  that  the  other  should  be 
Philip ;  her  gentle  little  clinging  daughter,  or  her  prond,  impe^ 
turbable,  self-reliant  nephew. 

But  it  was  Amy's  own  face,  when  they  entered  the  corridor 
and  she  tiumed  back  her  veil,  showing  her  flushed  and  heated 
cheeks,  at  the  same  time  opening  Philip's  door  and  saying, '  Now 
you  must  rest,  for  you  ought  not  to  have  come  out.  lAe  down, 
and  let  manmia  read  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  reluctant,  but  Amy  looked  up  eamestlv 
and  said,  '  Yes,  dear  mamma^  I  should  like  to  be  alone  a  Uttle 
while.' 

She  then  conducted  her  father  to  the  sitting-room  upstairs. 

*  I  will  give  you  the  papers,'  she  said ;  and  leaving  him,  xp» 
turned  inmiediately. 

'  This  is  his  will,'  she  said.  '  You  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing  I  must  do  at  once.  Here  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Markhani, 
and  another  to  Mr.  Dixon,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  and 
enclose  them.    Thank  you,  dear  papa.' 

She  drew  a  blottiugp-book  towards  him,  saw  that  there  was  ink 
and  pen,  and  left  him  too  much  appalled  at  her  ways  to  say  any- 
thinff. 

His  task  was  less  hard  than  the  one  she  had  set  her  mother. 
Strong  excitement  had  carried  Philip  to  the  grave-yard  as  soon 
as  he  leamt  what  was  passing.  He  could  hardly  return  even 
with  Amaud's  support,  and  he  had  only  just  roiched  his  sofa 
before  he  fell  into  a  fainting-fit. 

It  was  loner  before  he  gave  any  sign  of  returning  Hfe,  and  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  he  dosed  them 
almost  immediately,  as  if  unable  to  meet  her  look.  It  was 
easier  to  treat  him  in  his  swoon  than  afberwards.  She  knew 
nothing  of  his  repentance  and  confession ;  she  only  knew  he  had 
abased  her  confidence,  led  Laura  to  act  insincerely,  and  been  the 
eanae  of  Ghiy's  death.  She  did  not  know  how  bitterly  he  accused 
himself,  and  though  she  could  not  but  see  he  was  miserable,  she 
ooold  by  no  means  fathom  his  wretchedness,  nor  guess  that  her 
toy  presence  made  him  conscious  how  far  he  was  fallen.  He 
was  80  ill  that  she  could  not  manifest  her  displeasure,  nor  shov 
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anything  but  solicitude  for  bis  relief;  but  ber  kindness  was  en- 
tirely to  bis  condition,  not  to  bimself ;  and  perceiving  tbis,  wbile 
be  thought  bis  confession  bad  been  received,  greatly  aggravated 
his  distress,  though  be  owned  within  bimself  that  he  well  de- 
served it. 

She  found  that  be  was  in  no  state  for  being  read  to ;  be  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  suffering  from  violent  headache.  So 
when  she  could  conscientiously  say  that  to  be  left  quiet  was  the 
best  thing  for  him,  she  went  to  her  daughter. 

Amabel  was  lying  on  her  bed,  her  Bible  open  by  ber ;  not 
exactly  reading,  but  as  if  she  was  now  and  then  finding  a  verse 
und  dwelling  on  it.  Gentle  and  serene  she  loooked ;  but  would 
she  never  weep  ?  would  those  quiet  blue  eyes  be  always  sleepless 
and  tearless  ? 

She  asked  anxiously  for  Philip,  and  throughout  the  day  he 
seemed  to  be  ber  care.  She  did  not  try  to  get  up  and  go  to  him, 
but  she  was  continually  begging  ber  mother  to  see  about  him. 
It  was  a  harassing  day  for  poor  Mrs.  Edmon  stone.  She  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  sat  by  Amabel  all  the  time,  writing  to 
Charles,  or  hearing  ber  talk.  Amy  bad  much  to  say,  for  she 
wished  to  make  ber  mother  share  the  perfect  peace  and  thank- 
fulness that  had  been  breathed  upon  her  during  those  last  hours 
with  ber  husband,  and  she  liked  to  tell  the  circumstances  of  bis 
illness  and  bis  precious  sayings,  to  one  who  would  treasure  them 
almost  like  herself.  She  spoke  with  ber  face  turned  away,  so  as 
not  to  see  ber  mother's  tears,  but  her  mild  voice  unwavering,  as 
if  secure  in  the  happiness  of  these  recollections.  This  was  the 
only  comfort  of  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  day ;  but  when  she  beard 
her  husband's  boots  creaking  in  the  corridor,  it  was  a  sure  sim 
that  be  was  in  some  perplexity,  and  that  she  must  go  and  hdp 
him  to  write  a  letter,  or  make  some  arrangement.  Philip,  too, 
needed  attention  ;  but  excellent  nurse  as  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was, 
she  only  made  him  worse.  The  more  he  felt  she  wa?  his  kind 
aunt  stni,  the  more  be  saw  bow  be  had  wounded  ber,  and  that 
her  pardon  was  an  effort.  The  fond,  spontaneous,  unreserved 
affection — almost  petting — which  he  had  well-nigh  dared  to  con- 
tymiiy  was  gone ;  ber  manner  was  only  that  of  a  considerate 
nurse.  Much  as  be  longed  for  a  word  of  Laura,  be  did  not  dare 
to  lead  to  it, — ^indeed,  be  was  so  far  from  speaking  to  her  of  any 
subject  which  touched  him,  that  be  did  not  presume  even  to  in- 
quire for  Amabel,  be  only  beard  of  her  through  Amaud. 

At  night  sheer  exhaustion  worked  its  own  cure;  be  slept 
soundly,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  revived.  He  heard  from 
Amaud  that  Lady  Morville  was  pretty  well,  but  had  not  slept  ; 
and  presently  Mrs.  Edmonstone  came  in  and  took  pains  to  make 
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him  comfortable,  but  with  an  involuntary  dryneas  of  mannf^; 
She  told  him  his  unde  would  come  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  wis 
up,  if  he  felt  equal  to  talking  over  some  business.  Philip's  hraiD 
reeled  with  dismay  and  consternation,  for  it  flashed  on  him  thai 
he  was  heir  of  Bedclyffe.  He  must  profit  by  the  death  he  had 
caused ;  he  had  slain,  and  he  must  take  possession  of  the  lands 
which,  with  loathing  and  horror,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
almost  coveted.  Nothing  more  was  wanting.  There  was  little 
consolation  in  remembering  that  the  inheritance  would  clear 
awav  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  marriage.  He  had  sinned ; 
wealth  did  not  alter  his  fault,  and  his  spirit  could  not  brook  that 
if  spumed  in  poverty,  he  should  be  received  for  his  riches.  He 
honoured  his  aunt  for  being  cold  and  reserved,  and  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  seeing  his  uncle  ready  to  meet  him  half-way. 

After  the  first  shock  he  became  anxious  to  have  the  meetisg 
over,  know  the  worst,  and  hear  on  what  groimd  he  stood  wil£ 
Laura.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  he  sent  a  message  to  announce 
that  he  was  ready,  and  lay  on  the  sofa  awaiting  his  uncle's  arrival, 
as  patiently  as  he  could.  Mr.  Edmonstone,  meantime,  was  screw- 
ing up  his  courage — not  that  he  meant  to  say  a  word  of  Laura, 
— Philip  was  too  unwell  to  be  told  his  opinion  of  him,  but  now 
he  had  ceased  to  rely  on  his  nephew,  he  began  to  dread  him  and 
his  overbearing  ways ;  and  besides  he  had  a  perfect  horror  of 
witnessing  agitation. 

At  last  he  came,  and  Philip  rose  to  meet  him  with  a  feeling 
of  shame  and  inferiority  most  new  to  hun. 

*  Don't  don't,  I  beg,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  with  what  was 
meant  for  dignity.  '  Lie  still ;  you  had  much  better.  My  stars! 
how  ill  you  look !'  he  exclaimed,  startled  by  Philip's  altered  fiMse 
and  figure.  'You  have  had  a  sharpish  touch;  but  yon  aie 
better,  eh  ?' 

*  Yes,  thank  you.' 

'  Well ;  1  thought  I  had  better  come  and  speak  to  you,  if 

Jrou  felt  up  to  it.  Here  is — ^here  is — I  hope  it  is  all  right  and 
egal ;  but  that  you  can  tell  better  than  I ;  and  you  are  con* 
cemed  in  it  any  how.  Here  is  poor  Ghiy's  will,  which  we 
thought  you  had  better  look  over,  if  you  liked,  and  felt  equal, 
eh?' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Philip,  holding  out  his  hand ;  but  Mr.  £d> 
monstone  withheld  it,  trying  his  patience  by  an  endless  quantity 
of  discursive  half-sentences,  apparently  witnout  connexion  with 
each  other,  about  disappointment,  and  hopes,  and  being  sony, 
and  prospects,  and  its  'being  an  unpleasant  thing,'  and  'best 
not  raise  his  expectations :'  during  all  which  time  Philip,  expect- 
ing to  hear  of  Laura^  and  his  heart  beating  so  fast  as  to  renew 
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the  sensation  of  faintness,  waited  in  vain,  and  strove  to  gather 
the  meaning,  and  find  out  whether  he  was  forKiven,  almost  doubt- 
ing whether  the  confusion  was  in  his  own  mmd  or  in  his  uncle's 
words.  However,  at  kst  the  meaning  bolted  out  in  one  compre- 
hensive sentence,  when  Mr.  Edmonstone  thought  he  had^suffi- 
cientl  J  prepared  him  for  his  disappointment, — *  Poor  Amy  is  to 
be  confined  in  the  spring.' 

There  Mr.  Edmonstone  stopped  short,  veir  much  afraid  of  the 
effect ;  but  Philip  raised  Imnself,  his  face  brightened,  as  if  he 
was  greatly  relieved,  and  from  his  heart  he  exclaimed, '  Thank 
Heaven !' 

'  That's  right !  that  is  very  well  said !'  answered  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone, very  much  pleased.  '  It  would  be  a  pity  it  should  go  out 
of  the  old  line  afber  all ;  and  it's  a  vexy  generous  thing  in  you  to 
say  so.' 

'Oh  no!'  said  Philip,  shrinking  into  himself  at  even  such 
praise  as  this. 

'  Well,  well,'  said  his  uncle,  Wou  wiU  see  he  has  thought  of  you, 
be  it  how  it  may.  There !  1  only  hope  it  is  right ;  though  it 
does  seem  rather  queer,  appointing  poor  little  Amy  executor 
rather  than  me.    If  I  had  but  been  here  in  time !    But  'twas 

Heaven's  will ;  and  so It  does  not  signify,  afber  all,  if  it  is 

not  quite  formal.    We  understand  each  other.' 

The  will  was  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  in  Amaud's  stiff  French 
handwriting;  it  was  witnessed  by  the  two  Mr.  Morrises,  and 
signed  on  the  27th  of  September,  in  very  frail  and  feeble  charac- 
ters. Amabel  and  Markham  were  the  executors,  and  Amabel 
was  to  be  sole  guardian,  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  If  it  was 
a  son,  £10,000  was  lefb  to  Philip  himself;  if  not,  he  was  to  have 
all  the  plate,  furniture,  &c.,  of  Bedclyffe,  with  the  exception  of 
whatever  Lady  Morville  might  choose  for  herself. 

Philip  scarcely  regarded  the  legacy  (though  it  smoothed  away 
his  chief  difficulties)  as  more  than  another  of  those  ill-requited 
benefits  which  were  weighing  him  to  the  earth.  He  read  on  to 
a  sentence  which  reproached  him  so  acutely,  that  he  would  wil« 
lingly  have  hidden  from  it,  as  he  had  done  from  Ghiy's  counte- 
nance. It  was  the  bequest  of  £5000  to  Elizabeth  Wellwood. 
Sebastian  Dixon's  debts  were  to  be  paid  off;  £1000  was  lefb  to 
Marianne  Dixon,  and  the  rest  of  the  personal  property  was  to  be 
Amabel's. 

He  gave  back  the  paper,  with  only  the  words  '  Thank  you.* 
He  did  not  feel  as  if  it  was  for  him  to  speak ;  and  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone hesitated,  made  an  attempt  at  congratulating  him,  broke 
down,  and  asked  if  it  was  properly  drawn  up. 

He  glanced  at  the  beginning  and  end,  said  it  was  quite  correct, 
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and  laid  his  bead  down,  as  if  the  examination  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  Amy's  being  under  age  P'  fidgeted 
on  Mf .  Edmonstone.  '  How  is  she  to  act,  poor  dear !  Shall  I 
act  for  her  ?' 

*  She  will  soon  be  of  age,'  said  Philip,  wearily. 

*  In  January,  poor  darling.  Who  would  have  thought  bow  it 
would  have  been  with  her  ?  I  little  thought,  last  May — but, 
holloa !  what  have  I  been  at  P'  cried  he,  jumping  up  in  a  great 
fright,  as  Philip,  so  weak  as  to  be  overcome  by  the  least  agita- 
tion, changed  countenance,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
turned  away  with  a  suppressed  sob.  *  I  didn't  mean  it,  I  am 
sure!     Here!  mamma!' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Philip,  recovering,  and  sitting  up ;  *  don't  call 
her,  I  beg.     There  is  nothing  the  matter.' 

Mr.  Edmonstone  obeyed ;  but  he  was  too  much  afraid  of 
causing  a  renewal  of  agitation  to  continue  the  conversation ;  and 
after  walking  about  the  room  a  little  while,  and  shaking  it  more 
than  Philip  could  well  bear,  he  went  away  to  write  his  letters. 

In  the  mean  time,  Amabel  had  been  spending  her  morning  in 
the  same  quiet  way  as  the  former  day.  She  wrote  part  of  a  letter 
to  Laura,  and  walked  to  the  graveyard,  rather  against  her  mother's 
\vish ;  but  she  was  so  good  and  ohedient,  it  was  impossible  to 
thwart  her,  though  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  surprised  at  her  pro- 
posal to  join  her  father  and  Philip  at  tea.  '  Do  you  like  it,  my 
dear  ?' 

*  He  told  me  to  take  care  of  him,'  said  Amabel. 

*I  cannot  feel  that  he  deserves  you  should  worry  youiaelf 
about  him,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone.     *  If  you  knew  all * 

'  I  do  know  all,  mamma, — if  you  mean  about  Laura.  Surely 
you  must  forgive.  Think  how  ne  repents.  What,  have  you  not 
had  his  letter  ?     Then  how  did  you  know  p' 

*  1  learned  it  from  Laura  herself.  Her  trouble  at  his  illnen 
revealed  it.     Do  you  say  he  has  written  ?' 

*  Yes,  mamma ;  he  told  Guy  all  about  it,  and  was  very  sony, 
<tnd  wrote  as  soon  as  he  was  able.  Guy  sent  you  a  long  message. 
He  was  so  anxious  about  it.' 

Amabel  showed  more  eagerness  to  understand  the  state  of  the 
case,  than  she  had  about  anything  else.  She  urged  that  Philip 
should  be  spoken  to,  as  soon  as  possible,  saying  the  suspense 
must  be  grievous,  and  dwelling  on  his  repentance.  Mrs.  £djnon* 
stone  promised  to  speak  to  papa,  and  this  satisfied  her ;  but  she 
held  her  resolution  of  meeting  Philip  that  evening,  looking  on 
him  as  a  charge  left  her  by  her  husband,  and  conscious  that|  as 
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slie  alone  understood  how  deep  was  his  sorrow,  she  could  make 
the  time  spent  with  her  parents  less  emharrassing. 

Her  presence  always  soothed  him,  and  regard  for  her  kept  her 
father  quiet ;  so  that  the  evening  passed  off  very  well.  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  waited  on  hoth ;  and,  in  Amy's  presence,  was  hetter 
ahle  to  resume  her  usual  manner  towards  her  nephew,  and  he  sat 
wondering  at  the  placidity  of  Amy's  pale  face.  Her  hair  was 
smoothed  back,  and  she  wore  a  cap, — the  loss  of  her  long  shady 
curls  helping  to  mark  the  change  from  the  bright  days  of  her 
girlhood ;  but  the  moumfulness  of  her  countenance  did  not  mar 
the  purity  and  serenity  that  had  always  been  its  great  character- 
istic ;  and  in  the  faint  sweet  smile  with  which  she  received  a  kind 
word  or  attention,  there  was  a  likeness  to  that  peculiar  and 
beautiful  expression  of  her  husband's,  so  as,  in  spite  of  the  great 
difference  of  feature  and  colouring,  to  give  her  a  resembLmoe 
to  him. 

All  this  day  had  been  spent  by  Mr.  Edmonstone  in  a  fret  to 
get  away  from  Kecoara,  and  his  wife  was  hardly  less  desirous  to 
leave  it  than  himself,  for  she  could  have  no  peace  or  comfort 
about  Amabel,  till  she  had  her  safely  at  home.  Still  she  dreaded 
proposing  the  departure,  and  even  more  the  departure  itself ;  and, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Edmonstone's  impatience,  she  let  her  alone  till  she 
had  her  mourning ;  but  when,  after  two  days  of  hard  work,  Anne 
had  nearly  managed  to  complete  it,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  tell 
her  daughter  that  they  ought  to  set  out. 

Amabel  replied  by  mentioning  Philip.  She  deemed  him  a  sort 
of  trust,  and  had  been  reposing  in  the  thought  of  making  him  a 
reason  for  lingering  in  the  scene  where  the  brightness  of  her  life 
had  departed  from  her.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  would  not  allow  that 
she  ought  to  remain  for  his  sake,  and  told  her  it  was  her  duty  to 
resolve  to  leave  the  place.  She  said, '  Yes,  but  for  him ;'  and  it 
ended  in  Mrs.  Edmonstone  going,  without  telling  her,  to  inform 
him  that  she  thought  Amy  ought  to  be  at  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; but  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevail  on  her,  because  she 
thought  him  as  yet  not  well  enough  to  be  left.  He  was,  of  course, 
shocked  at  being  thus  considered,  and  as  soon  as  he  next  saw 
Amabel,  told  her,  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  remaining  there  on  his  account ;  that  he  was  almost 
well,  and  meant  to  leave  Becoara  very  soon ;  the  journey  was 
very  easy ;  the  sea  voyage  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him,  and 
he  should  be  glad  to  get  to  the  regimental  doctor  at  Corfu. 

Amabel  sighed,  and  knew  she  ought  to  be  convinced.  The 
very  pain  it  gave  her  to  lose  sight  of  that  green  grave,  the  ches- 
nut-tree,  and  the  white  mountain;  to  leave  tiie  rooms  and 
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passages  wbicb  still,  to  her  ears,  were  hannted  by  Ghxy's  hiuhed 
step  and  Yoioe,  and  to  part  with  the  window  where  she  used  each 
wakeful  night  to  retrace  his  profile  as  he  had  stood  ^pmmng  before 
telling  her  of  his  exceeding  happiness ;  that  very  pain  made  her 
think  that  opposition  would  be  selfish.  She  must  go  some  time 
or  other,  and  it  was  foolish  to  defer  the  struggle ;  she  xnust  not 
detain  her  parents  in  an  infected  place,  nor  keep  her  mother  from 
Charles.  She  therefore  consented,  and  let  them  do  wb«t  thej 
pleased, — only  insisting  on  Amaud's  being  left  with  FhOip. 

Philip  did  not  think  this  necessary,  but  yielded,  wbJen  ahe 
urged  it  as  a  relief  to  her  own  mind ;  and  Amaud,  though  unwil* 
ling,  and  used  to  his  own  way,  could  make  no  objection  when  she 
asked  it  as  a  personal  favour.  Amaud  was,  at  his  own  earnest 
wish,  to  continue  in  her  service ;  and,  as  soon  as  Philip  was  able 
to  embark,  was  to  follow  her  to  HollyweU. 

All  this  time  nothing  passed  about  Laura.     Amabel  asked 
several  times  whether  papa  had  spoken,  but  was  always  answerod, 
*  Not  yet ;'  and  at  last  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  after  vainly  trying  to 
persuade  him,  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.    The  truth  was,  he 
could  not  begin ;  he  was  afraid  of  his  nephew,  and  so  "T^^iwd  to 
assume  superiority  over  him  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  found  all  kinds  of  reasons  for  avoiding  the  embairassing 
scene.    Since  Philip  still  must  be  dealt  with  cautiously,  better 
not  enter  on  the  subject  at  all.  When  reminded  that  the  suroenae 
was  worse  than  anything,  he  said,  no  one  could  tell  how  ^ings 
would  turn  out,  and  grew  angry  with  his  wife  for  wishing  him  to 
make  up  a  shameful  affair  like  that,  when  poor  €hiy  had  not  been 
dead  a  week,  and  he  had  been  the  death  of  him ;  but  it  was  just 
like  TYianima^  she  always  spoilt  him.    He  had  a  great  mind  to 
vow  never  to  consent  to  his  daughter's  marrying  such  an  over- 
bearing, pragmatical  fellow ;  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  even 
thinking  of  him,  when  he  was  no  better  than  her  brother's 
murderer. 

Afler  this  tirade,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  might  well  feel  obliged  to 
tell  Amabel,  that  papa  must  not  be  prised  any  further ;  and, 
of  course,  if  he  would  not  speak,  she  could  not  (nor  did  she 
wish  it). 

'  Then,  mamma,'  said  Amabel,  with  the  air  of  decision  that  had 
lately  grown  on  her, '  I  must  tell  him.  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she 
added,  imploringly ;  '  but  indeed  I  must.  It  is  hard  cm  him  not 
CO  hear  that  you  had  not  his  letter,  and  that  Laura  has  told.  I 
know  Guy  would  wish  me,  so  don't  be  displeased,  dear  mamma.' 

'  I  can't  be  displeased  with  anything  you  do.' 

*  And  you  give  me  leave  ?' 

*  To  be  sure  I  do, — ^leave  to  do  anything  but  hurt  yoursdt' 
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*  And  would  it  be  wrong  for  me  to  offer  to  write  to  him  P  No 
one  else  will,  and  it  will  be  sad  for  him  not  to  hear.  It  cannot 
be  wrong,  can  it  P'  said  she,  as  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand 
squeezed  her  wedding-ring,  a  habit  she  had  taken  up,  of  late. 

<  Certainly  not,  my  poor  darling.  Do  just  as  you  think  fit. 
I  am  sorry  for  him,  for  I  am  sure  he  is  m  great  trouble,  and  I 
should  like  him  to  be  comforted — ^if  he  can.  But,  Amy,  you 
must  not  ask  me  to  do  it.    He  has  disappointed  me  too  much.' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  left  the  room  in  tears. 

Amabel  went  up  to  the  window,  looked  long  at  the  chesnut- 
tree,  then  up  into  the  sky,  sat  down,  and  leant  her  forehead  on 
her  hand  in  meditation,  until  she  rose  up,  cheered  and  sustained^ 
as  if  she  had  been  holding  council  with  her  husband. 

She  did  not  over-estimate  Philip's  sufferings  firom  suroense  and 
anxiety.  He  had  not  heard  a  word  of  Laura ;  how  she  had  borne 
his  illness,  nor  how  much  displeasure  his  confession  had  brought 
upon  her;  nor  could  he  learn  what  hope  there  was  that  hia 
repentance  was  accepted.  He  did  not  venture  to  ask ;  for  afber 
engaging  to  leave  all  to  them,  could  he  intrude  his  own  concerns 
on  them  at  such  a  time  P  It  was  but  a  twelvemonth  since  he 
had  saddened  and  shadowed  Guy's  short  life  and  love  with  the 
very  suffering  from  uncertainty  that  he  found  so  hard  to  bear. 
As  he  remembered  this,  he  had  a  sort  of  fierce  satisfaction  in 
enduring  this  retributive  justice ;  though  there  were  moods  when 
he  felt  the  torture  so  acutely,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his 
brain  would  turn  if  he  saw  them  depart,  and  was  left  behind  ta 
this  distracting  doubt. 

The  day  had  come,  on  which  they  were  to  take  their  first  stage, 
as  £ur  as  Vicenza,  and  his  last  hopes  were  fading.  He  tried  to- 
lose  the  sense  of  misery  by  bestirring  himself  in  the  preparations; 
but  he  was  too  weak,  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  insisting  on  his 
attempting  no  more,  sent  him  back  to  his  own  sitting-room. 

Plr^sently  there  was  a  knock,  and  in  came  Amabel,  dressed,  for 
the  first  tune,  in  her  weeds,  the  blackness  and  width  of  her 
sweeping  crape  making  her  young  face  look  smaller  and  paler, 
while  she  held  in  her  nand  some  leaves  of  chesnut,  that  showed 
where  she  had  been.  She  smiled  a  little  as  she  came  in,  saying, 
^I  am  come  to  you  for  a  little  quiet,  out  of  the  bustle  of  packing 
up.     I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me.' 

*  Anything  for  you.' 

*  It  is  what  you  will  like  to  do,'  said  she,  with  that  smUe,  *  for 
it  is  more  for  him  than  for  me.  Could  you,  without  teasing- 
yourself,  put  that  into  Latin  for  me,  by  and  bye  P  I  think  it 
should  be  in  Latin,  as  it  is  in  a  foreign  country.' 

She  gave  him  a  paper  in  her  own  writbg. 
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*  Will  Toa  be  so  kind  as  to  give  it  to  Amaad  when  it  is  done?* 
•be  continued ;  '  be  wiU  send  it  to  tbe  man  wbo  is  making  the 
cross.     I  tbink  tbe  kind  people  bere  will  respect  it.* 

*  Tes,'  said  Pbilip, '  it  is  soon  done,  and  tbank  yon  for  lettii^ 
me  do  it.  Bat,  Amy,  I  would  not  alter  your  cboioe ;  jret  tbere 
is  one  tluit  seems  to  me  more  applicable,  'Chreater  love  IMk 
no  man ' ' 

'I  know  wbat  you  mean,*  said  Amy;  'but  that  has  so  b^ 
a  meaning  tbat  be  could  not  bear  it  to  be  applied  to  him.' 
'  Or  ratber,  wbat  rigbt  bave  I  to  quote  it  ?*  said  Philip,  bitterly. 

*  His  firiend!  No,  Amy;  you  should  ratber  cboose,  *  If  thine  enemy 
thirst,  give  bim  drink;  for  in  so  doing  tbou  sbalt  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  lus  bead.'  I  am  sure  they  are  burning  on  mine,*  and  be 
pressed  bis  band  on  bis  forehead. 

'  Don't  say  such  tbings.  We  both  know  that,  at  the  wont 
of  times,  be  looked  on  you  as  a  sincere  friend.' 

Philip  groaned,  and  sbe  tbougbt  it  best  to  go  on  to  sometbin^ 
elfte.  '  I  like  this  best,'  sbe  said.  *  It  will  be  nice  to  tbink  of 
far  away.  I  should  like,  too,  for  these  Italians  to  see  the  stranger 
has  the  same  creed  as  themselves.' 

After  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  he  looked  at  the  paper, 
be  said,  *  Amy,  I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  you.  Will  yon  write 
my  name  in  tbe  Prayer-book  ?' 

'  Tbat  I  will,'  said  she,  and  Philip  drew  it  from  under  the  soft 
cushion,  and  began  putting  together  his  pocket  gold  pen.  While 
he  was  doing  this,  she  said, '  Will  you  write  to  me  sometimes? 
I  shall  be  so  anxious  to  know  how  you  get  on.' 

'  Yes,  thank  you,'  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  as  if  he  would  fain  bavs 
said  more. 

She  paused ;  then  said,  abruptly, '  Do  you  know  they  never 
had  your  letter  ?' 

'  Ha  P  Good  heavens !'  cried  he,  starting  up  in  eonstematioii; 

*  then  they  don't  know  it !' 

*  They  do.  Sit  down,  Philip,  and  hear.  I  wanted  to  tell  Ton 
about  it.  They  know  it.  Poor  Laura  was  so  unhappy  wnea 
f  on  were  ill,  that  mamma  made  it  out  from  her.' 

He  obeyed  the  hand  that  invited  bim  back  to  his  seat,  and 
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turned  his  face  earnestly  towards  her.  He  must  let  her  he  his 
comforter,  though  a  moment  hefore  his  mind  would  have  revolted 
at  troubling  the  newly-made  widow  with  his  love  affairs.  Amabel 
told  him,  as  fidlj  and  clearly  as  she  could,  how  the  truth  had 
come  out,  how  gently  Laura  had  been  dealt  with,  how  Charles 
had  been  trying  to  soften  his  fitther,  and  papa  had  not  said  one 
angry  word  to  her. 

*  They  forgive  her.  Oh,  Amy,  thanks  indeed !  You  have  taken 
away  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  she 
spoke  first.  For  my  own  part;  I  see  through  all  their  kindness 
and  consideration,  how  they  regard  me.' 

*  They  know  how  sorry  you  are,  and  that  you  wrote  to  tell  all,' 
said  Amabel.  '  Thev  forgive,  indeed  they  do ;  but  they  cannot 
bear  to  speak  about  it  just  yet.' 

'  If  you  forgive.  Amy,'  said  he,  in  a  husky  voice,  *  I  may  hope 
for  pardon  from  any.' 

'  Hush !'  don't  say  that.  Tou  have  been  so  kind,  all  this  time, 
and  we  have  felt  together  so  much,  that  no  one  could  help  for- 
getting anything  thAt  went  before.  Then  you  will  write  to  me; 
and  will  you  tell  me  how  to  direct  to  you  P' 

'  You  will  write  to  me  ?'  cried  Philip,  brightening  for  a  moment 
with  glad  surprise.  *  Oh,  Amy,  you  will  quite  overpower  me 
with  your  goodness ! — ^The  coals  of  fire,'  he  finished,  sinking  his 
voice,  and  again  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

'  Ton  must  not  speak  so,  Philip ;'  then  looking  at  him, '  Is 
your  head  achinff  ?' 

'  Not  so  much  aching  as — '  he  paused,  and  exclaimed,  as  if 
carried  away  in  spite  of  himself,  'almost  bursting  with  the  thoughts 
of — ot  you.  Amy, — of  him  whom  I  knew  too  late, — wilfully  mis- 
understood, envied,  persecuted ;  who,— oh !  Amy,  Amy,  if  you 
could  guess  at  the  anguish  of  but  one  of  my  thoughts,  you  would 
know  what  the  first  murderer  meant  when  he  said, '  My  punish- 
ment is  greater  than  I  can  bear.' ' 

'I  can't  say  don't  think,'  said  Amy,  in  her  sweet,  calm 
tone ;  'for  I  have  seen  how  happy  repentance  made  him,  but 
I  know  it  must  be  dreadful.  I  suppose  the  worse  it  is  at  the 
time,  the  better  it  must  be  afterwards.  And  I  am  sure  this 
Prayer-book' — she  had  her  hand  on  it  all  the  time,  as  if  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  her  to  touch  it  again — '  must  be  a  comfort  to  you. 
Did  you  not  see  that  he  made  me  give  it  to  you  to  use  that  day, 
when,  if  ever,  there  was  pardon  and  peace—' 

'  I  remember,'  said  Philip,  in  a  low,  grave,  heartfelt  tone ;  and 
as  she  took  the  pen,  and  was  writing  his  name  below  the  old 
inscription,  he  added, '  And  the  date.  Amy,  and — yes,'  as  he  saw 
her  write  *  From  G.  M.'— but  put  from  A.  F.  M.  too.    Thank 
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j^n '  OoB  iimut  3inR .'  be  iraiaftwi,  BtdspokB  tiq^f  low:  *  Xx 
Mwf  ivriCe  in  it  ^has  j.m  sid  whoi  jim.  •2aBiie  ts  3sck  3k  tiak 
41*^. — ■  A  SriktKi*  — 

Ad  ihe  IiiifilieH  Trrring;  Ifr^.  l^tlinnnHimB  -ame  in.  -  StAiiet; 
jiQ  :«  TP^kiij  W*  miwt  Vi.  •5nod  bj.  PhiThi/  awi  ^ie.l]t  :» 
t0MB  Iff  ;iie  4o  ^v^r  i^r  iepartiire  s  to  ancy  ^Mw^n^  wsiad. 
hasten  It.  rf-tr^^'^r  ihe  -vaa  oat  man  aaar  tiun.  J&.  TgAw^^ 
f^^n^  vhc  nshi^d  in  'jh  hxirrr  ^hon  ijdl  ***^irrny  Ti*»iWi:  eonQiQj' 
vish  P^iilip.  uiii  '^lin^  v.m  za  maka  hmos  and  ww^'fiuq,  bis  nad 
loftki.  AiTiahei  Heiit  mt  iier  honiL  Sie  wijoid.  i^T»  hcreflii 
^cmechin^  iha^rnq'  hat  "die  pow>er  tSaled  hear.  A.  ie^  adonr 
<ame  int«7  oer  '2b.e«dcj  .  ihe^izew her diick black  ¥eil  av^  !»&c^ 
and  tixrnefi  ivray. 

P!iil:p  -lazne  icwriiitairs  widi  diem,  anr  ber  emaer  tiie 
fijCowed  by  her  7.r.tht»r.  3r£r.  Edmonatone  onteifie.  He 
bered  ^he  zaj  iinile  vith  vhLck  he  laat  mar  her  ^^ferf  m.  diat 
cairnag^  anii  uhe  ictire  i^nre  that  had  sproni;  after  Iter-  ht 
thooeht  of  the  kind  brl^t  ^ea  thas  had  pleaded  with  biBL  ftr 
the  laat  time,  and  r^ooUected  the  aospicmna  and  the  prtAt  wift 
which  he  had  plumed  himaelf  on  hia  rejectian^  and  thrown  am 
tbelaat  chance. 

Should  he  erer  fee  Amabel  again  ?  He  groaned  and  went  hack 
to  the  deaerted  rooma. 


CHAPTEB  JUULVU. 


If  aagfkt  of  flprighiljy  fjredi,  or  fne. 
With  the  eaai  iwtetu€W  maj  compora 
Of  the  pale  form  half  ilnrnbermg  tbenL 
Tbetefore  thie  one  dear  eoudi  ahoot 
We  linger  boor  fay  hour ; 
The  love  that  ea<i  to  co^  we  hev, 
AH  treanxrei  of  codnriiig  care^ 

Into  her  bp  we  pour. — Ltsa  lajocaarrmt^ 

THE  broiherand sisters, letl  at  bcmie together,  bad  been  zren 
sad  and  sOent  party,  unable  to  attempt  comforting  each  other. 
Charlotte's  grief  was  wild  and  nngovemable ;  breaking  out  into 
fits  of  soblnng,  and  attending  to  nothing  till  she  was  abashed 
first  by  a  reproof  from  Mr.  Ross,  and  next  by  the  descriptiaii 
of  Amabel's  conduct ;  when  she  grew  ashamed  and  set  herself 
to  atone,  by  double  care,  for  ber  neglect  of  Charles's  comforts. 
Charles,  however,  wanted  her  little.    He  had  rather  be  let 
After  one  exclamation  of, '  My  poor  Amy !'    he  sdd  not 
f  lamentation,  but  lay  hour  after  hour  without  speakings 
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dwelling  on  the  happy  days  he  had  spent  with  Guy, — companioni 
friend,  brother, — ^the  first  beam  that  had  brightened  His  existence, 
and  taught  him  to  make  it  no  longer  cheerless ;  musing  on  the 
brilliant  promise  that  had  been  cut  off ;  remembering  his  hopes 
for  his  most  beloved  sister,  and  feeling  his  sorrow  with  imagining 
hers.  It  was  his  first  grief,  and  a  very  deep  one.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  comfort  but  in  Mr.  Boss,  who  contrived  to  come  to  him 
every  day,  and  would  tell  him  how  fully  he  shared  his  affection 
and  admiration  for  Gny,  how  he  had  marvelled  at  his  whole 
character,  as  it  had  shown  itself  more  especially  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  when  his  chastened  temper  had  been  the  more 
remarkable  in  so  young  a  man,  with  the  world  opening  on  him 
00  brightly.  As  to  the  promise  lost,  that,  indeed,  Mr.  Boss 
owned,  and  pleased  Charles  by  saying  how  he  had  hoped  to  watch 
its  fulfilment ;  but  he  spoke  of  its  having  been,  in  truth,  no  blight, 
only  that  those  fair  blossoms  were  removed  where  nothing  could 
check  their  fviHl  development  or  mar  their  beauty.  '  The  hope  in 
earthly  furrows  sown,  would  ripen  in  the  sky ;'  Charles  groaned, 
saying  it  was  hard  not  to  see  it,  and  they  might  speak  as  they 
would,  but  that  would  not  comfort  him  in  thiiSking  of  his  sister. 
What  was  his  sorrow  to  hers  P  But  Mr.  Boss  had  strong  trust 
in  Amabel's  depth  and  calm  resignation.  He  said  her  spirit  of 
yielding  would  support  her,  that  as  in  drowning  or  falling, 
struggling  is  fatal,  when  quietness  saves,  so  it  would  be  with 
her :  and  that  even  in  this  greatest  of  all  trials  she  would  rise 
instead  of  being  crushed,  with  all  that  was  good  and  beauti- 
ful in  her  purified  and  refined.  Charles  heard,  strove  to  believe 
and  be  consoled,  and  brought  out  his  letters,  trying,  with  voice 
breakinfi^  down,  to  show  Mr.  Boss  how  truly  he  had  judged  of 
Amy,  then  listened  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  the  reports  of  the 
homely  but  touching  laments  of  all  the  village. 

Laura  did  not,  like  her  brother  and  sister,  seek  for  consolation 
from  Mr.  Boss  or  Mary.  She  went  on  her  own  way,  saying  little, 
fulfilling  her  household  cares,  writing  all  the  letters  that  nobody 
else  would  write,  providing  for  Charles's  ease,  and  looking 
thoroughly  cast  down  and  wretched,  but  saying  nothing ;  con- 
scious that  her  brother  and  sister  did  not  believe  her  Section 
for  Guy  equal  to  theirs ;  and  Charles  was  too  much  dejected,  and 
too  much  displeased  with  Philip,  to  try  to  console  her. 

It  was  a  relief  to  hear,  at  length,  that  the  travellers  had  landed, 
and  would  be  at  home  in  the  evening ;  not  till  late,  wrote  Mrs. 
Edmonstone,  because  she  thought  it  best  for  Amabel  to  go  at 
once  to  her  room,  her  own  old  room,  for  she  particularly  wished 
not  to  be  moved  from  it. 

The  evening  had  long  closed  in ;  poor  Bustle  had  been  shut 
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up  in  Charlotte's  room,  and  the  three  sat  together  lonnd  the  fire, 
unable  to  guess  how  they  should  meet  her,  and  thinking  ham 
they  had  lately  been  looking  forward  to  greeting  their  bnde,  as 
they  used  proudly  to  call  her.  Charles  dwelt  on  that  talk  on  the 
g^reen,  and  his  '  when  shall  we  three  meet  again  P'  and  spoke  not 
a  word ;  Laura  tried  to  read ;  and  Charlotte  heard  £dse  alanns 
of  wheels ;  but  all  were  so  still,  that  when  the  wheels  really  came, 
they  were  heard  all  down  the  turnpike  road,  and  along  the  lane, 
before  they  sounded  on  the  gravel  drive. 

Laura  and  Charlotte  ran  into  the  hall ;  Charles  reached  his 
cratches,  but  his  hands  shook  so  much  that  he  could  not  adjust 
them,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  rising  the  next  minate  as  the 
black  figures  entered  together.  Amy's  sweet  face  waspreased 
to  his,  but  neither  spoke.  That  agitated  '  My  dear,  dear  Charlie!' 
was  hu  mother's,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  him,  with  redoubled 
kisses  and  streaming  tears ;  and  there  vras  a  trembling  tone  in  hii 
father's  '  Well,  Charlie  boy,  how  have  you  got  ou  withoat  ub?' 

They  sat  down,  Charles  with  his  sister  b^de  him,  and  holding 
a  hand  steadier  than  his  own,  but  hot  and  feverish  to  the  touch. 
He  leant  forward  to  look  at  her  face,  and,  as  if  in  answer,  she 
turned  it  on  him.  It  was  the  old  face,  paler  and  thinner,  and 
the  eyelids  had  a  hard  reddened  look,  firom  want  of  sleep :  but 
Charles  like  his  mother  at  first,  was  almost  awed  by  the  mdan- 
choly  serenity  of  the  expression.  '  Have  you  been  quite  wdlf 
she  asked,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  strangely  fanuliar,  in  iti 
fond,  low  tones. 

*  Yes,  quite.* 

There  was  a  pause,  followed  by  an  interchange  of  question  and 
answer  between  the  others,  on  tne  journey,  and  on  Tarions  littk 
home  circumstances.  Presently  Mrs.  Edmonstone  said  Amy  had 
better  come  upstairs. 

*  I  have  not  seen  Bustle,'  said  Amy,  looking  at  Chariotto. 
'  He  is  in  my  room,'  faltered  Charlotte. 

*  I  should  like  to  see  him.' 

Charlotte  hastened  away,  glad  to  wipe  her  tears  when  ontsidf 
the  door.  Poor  Bustle  had  been  watching  for  his  master  erer 
since  his  departure,  and  hearing  the  sounds  of  arrival,  was  wild 
to  escape  from  his  prison.  He  rushed  out  the  moment  the  door 
was  open,  and  was  scratching  to  be  let  inl  j  the  drawinff-room 
before  Charlotte  could  come  up  with  him.  He  dashed  m,  laid 
his  head  on  Amabel's  knee,  and  wagged  his  tail  for  weloome; 
«?e  the  same  greeting  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  but  only 
m  a  moment,  for  he  ran  restlessly  seeking  round  the  room,  csdm 
to  the  door,  and  by  his  wistful  looks  made  Charlotte  let  himooi 
Re  fidhmed  him,  and  dropping  on  her  knees  as  soon  as  she  wtf 
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outside,  pressed  her  forehead  to  his  glossy  black  head,  whispered 
that  it  was  of  no  use,  he  would  never  come  back.  The  dog  burst 
from  her,  and  the  next  moment  was  smelling  and  waging  his  tail 
at  a  portmanteau,  which  he  knew  as  well  as  she  did,  and  she 
could  hardly  refrain  from  a  great  outburst  of  sobbing  as  she 
thought  what  joy  its  arrival  had  hitherto  been. 

Suddenly  Bustle  bounded  away,  and  as  Charlotte  stood  trying 
to  compose  herself  enough  to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  she 
heard  the  poor  fellow  whining  to  be  let  in  at  Guy's  bed-room 
door.  At  the  same  time  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
anxious  that  Amy  should  neither  see  nor  hear  him,  she  ran  after 
him,  admitted  him,  and  shut  herself  in  with  him  in  the  dark, 
where,  with  her  hands  in  his  long  silky  curls,  and  sittui^^  on  the 
ground,  she  sobbed  over  him  as  long  as  he  would  subnut  to  her 
caresses. 

Amabel  meantime  returned  to  her  room,  and  looked  round  on 
its  well-known  aspect  with  a  sad  smile,  as  she  thought  of  the 
prayer  with  which  she  had  quitted  it  on  her  bridal  day,  and  did 
not  feel  as  if  it  had  been  unanswered ;  for  surely  the  hand  of 
a  Father  had  been  with  her  to  support  her  through  her  great 
affliction. 

Though  she  said  she  was  very  well,  her  mother  made  her  go 
to  bed  at  once,  and  Laura  attended  on  her  with  a  sort  of  frightened, 
respectful  tenderness,  hardly  able  to  bear  her  looks  of  gratitude. 
The  first  time  the  two  sisters  were  alone,  Amabel  said, '  Philip  ig 
much  better.* 

Laura,  who  was  settling  some  things  on  the  table,  started  back 
and  coloured,  then,  imable  to  resist  the  desire  of  hearing  of  him, 
looked  earnestly  at  her  sister.  . 

*  He  is  gone  to  Corfu,'  continued  Amabel.  *  He  only  kept 
Amaud  three  days  after  we  were  gone,  and  Arnaud  overtook  us 
at  Greneva,  saying  his  strength  had  improved  wonderfully.  Will 
you  give  me  my  basket  P  I  should  like  to  read  you  a  piece  of  a 
note  he  sent  me.' 

Laura  brought  it,  and  Amabel,  holding  her  hand,  looked  up  at 
her  face,  whidi  she  vainly  tried  to  keep  in  order.  '  D(  arest,  I 
have  been  very  sorry  for  you,  and  so  has  Guy.' 

*  Amy  V  and  Laura  found  herself  giving  way  to  her  lears,  in 
spite  of  all  her  previous  exhortations  to  Charlotte,  about  self- 
control  ;  *  my  own,  own  sister  I'  To  have  Amy  at  home  was  an 
unspeakable  comfort. 

'  Papa  and  mamma  were  both  as  kind  as  possible  to  Philip/ 
continued  Amabel ;  '  but  they  could  not  bear  to  enter  on  tJuU. 
So  I  told  him  you  had  told  all,  and  he  was  very  glad.' 

'  He  was  not  displeased  at  my  betraying  him?'  exclaimed  Laura* 

FT 
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'Oh,  no!  he  wis  glad;  he  said  it  was  a  great  xeEef;  &rhe 
was  Ycrj  anxioos  about  you,  Laura.  He  has  been  so  kind  to  me^' 
said  Amabel,  so  earnestly,  that  Laura  received  mnother  comforl, 
that  of  knowing  that  her  sister's  indignation  against  him  hadaD 
passed  by.  *  Now  I  will  read  you  what  he  says.  Tou  see  hb 
writing  is  quite  itself  again.* 

But  Laura  obserred  that  Amabel  only  held  towards  her  the 
*  Lady  Morville'  on  the  outside,  keeping  the  note  to  herself  and 
xeading,  *  I  have  continued  to  gain  stroagth  since  you  went ;  so 
that  there  is  no  further  need  of  detaining  Amaud.  I  have  tv^ioe 
been  out  of  doors,  and  am  convinced  that  I  am  equal  to  the 
journey ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  endure  remaining 
here  any  longer.'  She  read  no  more,  but  folded  it  up,  saying,  'I 
had  raiher  no  one  saw  the  rest.  He  makes  himself  so  unhappj 
sbout  that  unfortunate  going  to  Sondrio,  that  he  says  what  ii 
only  painful  to  hear.  I  am  glad  he  is  able  to  join  his  regiment, 
for  a  change  will  be  the  best  thing  for  him.' 

She  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  as  if  she  had  done  with  thff 
subject,  and  Laura  did  not  venture  to  pursue  it,  but  went  down  to 
hear  her  mother's  account  of  her. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  was  feeling  it  a  great  comfort  to  have  her 
son  to  talk  to  again,  and  availed  herself  of  it  to  tell  him  of  Philip, 
while  Laura  was  absent,  and  then  to  return  to  speak  of  Amy  on 
Laura's  re-entrance.  She  said,  all  through  the  journey.  Amy  had 
been  as  passive  and  tranquil  as  possible,  chiefly  leanings  back  in 
the  carriage  in  silence,  excepting  that  when  they  finally  left  the 
view  of  the  snowy  mountains,  she  gazed  after  them  as  long  as  the 
least  faint  cloud-like  summit  was  visible.  Still  she  could  not 
sleep,  except  that  now  and  then  she  dozed  a  little  in  the  caniage^ 
but  at  night  she  heard  every  hour  strike  in  turn,  and  lay  awake 
through  sdl,  nor  had  she  shed  one  tear  since  her  mother  had  joined 
her.  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  anxiety  was  very  great,  for  she  said  she 
knew  Amy  must  pay  for  that  unnatural  calmness,  and  the  longer 
it  was  before  it  broke  down,  the  worse  it  would  be  for  her.  How* 
ever,  she  was  at  home,  that  was  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
happen  what  might,  it  could  not  be  as  distressing  as  if  it  had 
been  abroad. 

Another  night  oi  '  calm  unrest,'  and  Amabel  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  her  usual  hour,  to  put  on  the  garments  of  her  widowhood, 
where  she  had  last  stood  as  a  bride.  Charles  was  actually  starred 
by  her  entering  the  dressing-room,  just  as  she  used  to  do  befoR 
breakfast,  to  read  with  him,  and  her  voice  was  as  steady  as  ever. 
She  breakfasted  with  the  family,  and  came  up  afterwards  wi^ 
Laura  to  unpack  her  dressing-case,  and  take  out  the  little  tieasoitt 
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that  slie  and  her  husband  had  enjoyed  buying  in  the  oontinental 

towns,  as  presents  for  the  home  party. 

All  thin,  for  which  she  had  previooaly  prepared  herself,  she 
underwent  as  quietly  as  possible ;  but  sometning  unexpected  came 
on  her.  Charlotte,  trying  to  pet  and  comfort  her  in  eveiy  pos- 
sible way,  brought  in  all  the  best  flowers  still  lingering  in  the 
garden,  and  among  tbem  a  last  blossom  of  the  Noisette  rose,  the 
same,  of  which  Ouy  had  been  twisting  a  spray,  while  be  first  told 
her  of  his  love. 

It  was  too  much.  It  recalled  bis  perfect  health  and  vigour, 
faia  light  activity,  and  ei^oyment  of  life,  and  something  came  on 
her  of  the  senEation  we  fed  for  an  insect,  one  moment  foil  of  joyous 
vitality,  the  next,  cruahed  and  still.  She  had  hitherto  thought 
of  Ma  feverish  thirst  and  fainting  weariness  being  at  rest,  and  felt 
the  relief,  or  else  fallowed  his  spirit  to  its  repose,  and  rejoiced ; 
but  now  the  whole  ncene  brought  back  what  he  once  was ;  his 
youthful,  agile  frame,  his  eyes  dimcing  in  hght,  his  lounding  step, 
his  gay  whistle,  the  strong  hand  that  had  upheld  her  on  the  pre- 
cipice, the  sure  foot  that  had  carried  aid  to  the  drowning  sailors, 
the  arm  that  was  to  have  been  her  stay  for  life,  all  came  on  her  in 
contrast  with-^eath !  The  thought  swept  over  her,  carrying 
away  every  other,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  tears  would  have  their  course ;  she  could  not  restrain  them 
when  once  they  b^an,  and  her  struggles  to  check  them  only 
brought  an  increase  of  them.  Her  sobs  grew  so  violent  that 
Laura,  much  alarmed,  made  a  sign  to  Charlotte  to  fetch  her 
mother ;  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  coming  in  haste,  found  it  was 
indeed  the  b^inning  of  a  Irightful  hysterical  attack.  The  bodily 
frame  had  been  overwrought  to  obey  the  mental  firmness  and 
composure,  and  now  nature  asserted  her  rights;  the  hysterica 
returned  again  and  agiun,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  exlmnstior. 
had  at  length  prodoced  quiet,  the  opening  of  a  door,  or  a  sonnd 
in  the  distance,  would  renew  all  again. 

It  was  not  till  night  had  closed  in  that  Mrs.  Edmonstone  was 
at  all  satisfied  about  her,  and  bad  at  length  the  comfort  of  seeing 
her  fall  into  a  sonnd  deep  sleep ;  such  an  unbroken  dreamless 
sleep  aa  had  scarcely  visited  her  since  she  first  went  to  Becoara. 
Even  this  sleep  did  not  restore  her ;  she  became  very  unwell,  and 
both  Dr.  Mayeme  and  her  mother  insisted  on  her  avoiding  the 
least  exertion  or  a^tation.  She  was  quite  submissive,  only 
begging  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Roas,  saying  she  knew 
it  would  do  her  good  rather  than  harm,  and  promising  to  let  him 
leave  her  the  instant  she  found  it  too  much  for  her ;  and  thongh 
Mrs.  Edmonstone  wu  reluctant  and  a&aid,  they  agreed  that  aa 
4         rrS 
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she  was  so  reasonable  and  docile,  she  ought  to  be  allowed  to  jndgi 
for  herself. 

She  begged  that  he  might  oome  after  church,  on  AH  Siinti' 
day.  He  came,  and  after  Us  first  greeting  of  peace,  Mrs.  Edmon- 
stone  signed  to  him  to  read  at  once,  instead  of  speaking  to  hff. 
The  beautiM  lesson  for  the  day  OTcrcame  Mrs.  Sdmonstooe  lo 
much  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  Amabel's  sight ;  but  m 
the  words  were  read.  Amy's  face  recoYcred  once  more  the  serenitf 
that  had  been  swept  away  by  the  sight  of  the  flowers.  Peaet 
had  returned,  and  when  the  calm  everyday  words  of  the  serriee 
were  over,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Mr.  Boss,  and  said,  *  Thaok 
you,  that  was  very  nice.    Now  talk  to  me.' 

It  was  a  difficult  request,  but  Mr.  Boss  understood  her,  and 
talked  to  her  as  she  sought,  in  a  gentle,  deep,  high  strain  of  hope 
and  faith,  very  calm  and  soothing,  and  with  a  fatherly  lrin<itMM 
that  was  very  pleasant  from  him  who  had  baptized  her,  tangiit 
her,  and  whom  she  had  last  seen  blessing  her  and  her  husband. 
It  ended  by  her  looking  up  to  him  when  it  was  time  for  him  to 

go,  and  saying, '  Thank  you.  Tou  will  come  again  when  yoa 
ave  time,  I  hope.  My  love  to  dear  Mary,  I  should  like  to  mt 
her  soon,  but  I  knew  you  would  do  me  more  good  than  anybody, 
and  know  better  how  it  feels.' 

Mr.  Ross  knew  she  meant  that  he  must  better  understand  her 
loss,  because  he  was  a  widower,  and  was  greatly  touched,  though 
he  only  answered  by  a  blessing,  a  farewell,  and  a  promise  to  come 
very  soon  to  see  her  again. 

Amabel  was  right,  the  peace  which  he  had  recalled,  and  tiie 
power  of  resignation  that  had  returned,  had  a  better  effect  on  ha 
than  all  her  mother's  precautions ;  she  began  to  improve,  and  in 
a  few  days  more  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  lie  on  the  sofii  in 
the  dressing-room,  though  she  was  still  so  weak  and  languid  that 
this  was  as  much  as  she  could  attempt.  Any  exertion  was  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  and  her  tears  now  flowed  so  easily,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  keep  a  check  on  them  lest  they  might  agab 
overpower  her.  Mr.  Boss  came  again  and  again,  and  she  was  aUe 
to  tell  him  much  of  the  grounds  for  her  great  happiness  in  Guy, 
hear  'how  entirely  he  had  understood  him,  and  be  assured  that  m 
had  done  right,  and  not  taken  an  undue  responsibiliiy  on  herself 
by  the  argument  she  had  used  to  summon  Philip,  that  last  evening. 
She  had  begun  to  make  herself  imeasy  about  this ;  for  she  said  she 
believed  she  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  Guy,  and  had  acted  <tt 
impulse ;  and  she  was  very  glad  Mr.  Boss  did  not  think  it  wrong, 
while  Mr.  Boss  meanwhile  was  thinking  how  fears  and  lepentance 
minffle  with  the  purest,  sweetest,  holiest  deeds. 
She  was  able  now  to  take  pleasure  in  ^ing  Maiy  Boss  *  she 
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wrote  to  Philip  at  Corfu,  and  sent  for  MaTkhBm  to  l)^ii  to  settle 
the  executor's  busiuess.  Poor  Markham !  the  Edmonstones 
thought  ho  looked  ten  years  older  when  ho  arrived,  and  after  his 
inquiry  for  Lady  Mornlle,  hia  yruni  almost  amounted  to  a  sob. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  give  Mrs.  Edmonstone  a  note,  and 
ft  little  box  sent  from  Mrs.  Ashford.  The  note  was  to  say  that 
iixa,  Ashford  had  intended  for  her  wedding  present,  a  little  cross 
made  out  of  part  of  the  wood  of  the  wreck,  which  she  now  thought 
it  best  to  send  to  Mrs.  EdoiaaBtane,  that  she  might  judge  whel^r 
Jjady  Morrille  would  tike  to  see  it. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone' B  judgment  was  to  carr^  it  at  once  to  Amabel, 
and  she  was  right,  for  the  pleasure  she  took  in  it  was  indescribable. 
She  fondled  it,  set  it  up  by  her  on  her  httle  table,  made  Charlotto 
put  it  in  different  places  that  she  might  see  what  point  of  view 
suited  it  best,  had  it  given  back  to  her,  held  it  in  her  hands 
caressingly,  and  siud  she  must  write  at  once  to  Mrs.  Ashford  to 
thank  her  for  understanding  her  so  well.  There  was  scarcely  one 
of  the  mourners  to  be  pitied  more  than  Markham ;  for  the  love 
he  had  set  on  Sir  Ouy  had  been  intense,  compounded  of  feudal 
affection,  devoted  admiration,  and  patemid  care — and  that  he,  the 
very  flower  of  the  whole  race,  should  thus  have  been  cut  down  in 
the  full  blossom  of  his  youth  and  hopes,  was  almost  more  than 
the  old  man  could  bear  or  understand.  It  was  a  great  sorrow, 
too,  that  he  should  be  buried  so  far  away  from  his  forefathers ; 
and  the  hearing  it  was  by  his  own  desire,  did  not  satisfy  him,  ho 
sighed  over  it  still,  and  seemed  to  derive  a  shade  of  conuort  only 
when  he  was  told  there  was  to  be  a  tablet  in  Bedclyffe  church  to 
the  memory  of  Quy,  sixth  baronet. 

In  the  erening  Markham  became  very  confidential  with  Charles ; 
telling  him  about  the  grievous  mourning  iai  lamentation  at  Bed- 
clyfie,  when  the  bells  rung  a  knell  instead  of  greeting  the  young 
master  and  his  bride,  and  how  there  was  scarcely  one  in  the  pariui 
that  did  not  feel  aa  if  they  had  lost  a  son  or  a  brother.  He  also 
toldmoreandmoreof  Sir  Ouy's  excellence,  and  talked  of  ftears  of 
his  own,  especially  last  Christmas ;  that  the  boy  was  too  unlike 
other  people,  too  good  to  live ;  and  lastly,  be  indulged  in  a  little 
abuse  of  Captain  Morville,  which  did  Charles's  heart  good,  at  the 
same  time  as  it  amused  him  to  think  how  Markhum  would  recol- 
lect it,  when  he  came  to  bear  of  Laura's  engagement. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  Markham  had  his  conference 
with  Lady  Morville  in  the  dressing-room,  and  brought  her  two 
or  three  precious  parcels,  which  he  would  not,  for  the  world, 
have  given  into  any  other  hands.  He  could  hardly  bear  to  look 
£t  her  in  her  widow's  aaip,  and  behaved  to  her  with  a  manner 
varying  between  hia  defennoe  and  respect  to  the  Lady  of  Bud- 
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djfle,  nd  bk  fiitherfy  fimdnev  fior  the  wife  of  'Ini  hmJ  ii 
to  her  legal  pofwen,  he  would  hsre  thoogki  tiiom  kqEiI^ 
bestowed,  if  t  nej  had  been  confened  bj  an j  one  asve  fak  evi 
Sir  Ouj,  and  he  began  br  not  moch  Eking  to  aet  with  her;  kl 
he  found  her  to  clear-headed,  that  he  waa  nuadi  ■iii|aiBii1  it 
find  a  woman  could  hare  lo  mnch  good  aenae,  and  began  to  kok 
forward  with  lome  ■atiifartion  to  being  her  prime  ua^^ 
Thej  understood  each  other  rerj  well;  Amabel*a  good  «■§ 
and  waj  of  attending  to  the  one  matter  in  hand,  kept  her  fits 
ptizzling  and  alarming  herself  bj  thinking  ahe  luid  moie  to  k 
than  she  could  erer  understand  or  aooompliah ;  ahe  knew  it  wa 
Ghiy's  work,  and  a  charge  he  had  giren  her, — a  great  proof 
of  his  confidence, — and  she  did  all  that  waa  required  of  bs 
very  well,  so  that  matters  were  put  in  train  to  be  oompkkd 
when  she  should  be  of  age,  in  the  course  of  the  next  JanoaiT. 

When  Markham  left  her  she  was  glad  to  be  alane,  and  to  opca 
her  parcels.  There  was  nothing  here  to  make  her  hjateric^ 
for  she  was  going  to  contemplate  the  liying  soul,  and  fdt  alm^ 
as  if  it  was  again  being  alone  with  her  husband.  There  were  ki 
most  prized  and  used  books,  covered  with  marica  and  wxitta 
notes ;  there  was  Laura's  drawing  of  Sintram,  which  li^  fiied 
with  him  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford ;  there  was  a  roll  of  maaic,  aod 
there  was  his  desk.  The  first  thing  when  she  opened  it  was  i 
rough  piece  of  spar,  wrapped  in  paper,  on  whi<ji  was  writtea, 
'  M.  A.  D.,  Sept.  18.'  She  remembered  what  he  had  told  her 
of  little  Marianne's  gift.  The  next  thing  made  her  heart  thiiO, 
for  it  was  a  slip  of  pencilling  in  her  own  writing, '  Xdttle  tKiwg«^ 
on  little  wings,  bear  little  souls  to  heaven.' 

Her  own  letters  tied  up  together,  those  few  that  ahe  had 
written  in  the  short  time  they  were  separated  just  before  their 
marriage !  Could  that  be  only  six  months  ago  P  A  great  bundk 
of  Charles's  and  of  Mrs.  Edmonstone's ;  those  she  might  like  to 
read  another  time,  but  not  now.  Many  other  papers,  letters 
signed  S.  B.  Dixon,  which  she  threw  aside,  notes  of  lectoieey  aod 
memoranda,  only  precious  for  the  handwriting;  but  when  d» 
came  to  the  lower  division,  she  found  it  full  of  yerses,  almost  all 
the  poetry  he  had  ever  written. 

There  were  the  classical  translations  that  used  to  make  him 
inaccurate,  a  scrap  of  a  very  boyish  epic  about  King  Arthur, 
beginning  with  a  storm  at  Tintagel,  sundry  half  V>3lftdg,  the 
verses  he  was  suspected  of,  and  never  would  show,  that  fint 
summer  at  Hollywell,  and  a  very  touching  vision  of  hia  lair 
younff  mother.  Except  a  translation  or  two,  some  worda  written 
to  smt  their  favourite  airs  (a  thing  that  used  to  seem  to  come  as 
iaaily  to  him  as  singing  to  a  bird),  and  a  &w  lively  mock  heroM 
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accounts  of  walks  or  parties,  whicli  had  all  been  public  property ; 
there  was  no  more  that  she  could  believe  to  have  been  composed 
till  last  year,  for  he  was  more  disposed  to  versify  in  sorrow  than 
in  joy.  There  were  a  good  many  written  during  his  loneliness, 
for  his  reflections  had  a  tendency  to  flow  into  verse,  and  pouring 
them  out  thus  had  been  a  great  solace.  The  lines  were  often 
imperfect  and  irregular,  but  not  one  that  was  not  deep,  pure, 
and  genuine,  and  here  and  there  scattered  with  passages  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  harmony,  and  full  of  power  and  grace.  No 
one  could  have  looked  at  them  without  owning  in  them  the 
marks  of  a  thorough  poet ;  but  this  was  not  what  the  wife  was 
seeking,  and  when  she  perceived  it,  though  it  made  her  face 
beam  with  a  sort  of  satisfied  pride,  it  was  a  secondary  thing. 
She  was  studying  not  his  intellect,  but  his  soul;  she  did  not 
care  whether  he  would  have  been  a  poet,  what  she  looked  for 
was  the  record  of  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of  the  sad  six 
months  when  his  character  was  established^  strengthened,  and 
settled. 

She  found  it.  There  was  much  to  which  she  alone  had  the 
due,  too  deep,  and  too  obscurely  hinted,  to  be  understood  at  a 
glance.  She  met  with  such  evidence  of  suffering  as  made  her 
shudder  and  weep,  tokens  of  the  dark  thoughts  that  had  gathered 
round  him,  of  the  manful  spirit  of  penitence  and  patience  that 
had  been  his  stay,  and  of  the  gleams  that  lighted  his  darkest 
hours,  and  showed  he  had  never  been  quite  forsaken.  Now  and 
then  came  a  reference  which  brought  home  what  he  had  told 
her ;  how  the  thought  of  his  Verena  had  cheered  him  when  he 
dared  not  hope  she  would  be  restored.  Best  of  all  were  the  lines 
written  when  the  radiance  of  Christmas  was,  once  for  all,  dis- 
persing  the  gloom,  and  the  vision  opening  on  him,  which  he  was 
now  r^dizing.  In  reading  them,  she  felt  the  same  marvellous 
sympathy  of  subdued  wondering  joy  in  the  victory  of  which  she 
had  partaken  as  she  knelt  beside  his  deatb-bed.  These  were  the 
last.  He  had  been  too  happy  for  poetry,  except  one  or  two 
scraps  in  Switzerland,  and  these  had  been  hers  from  the  tmie  she 
had  detected  them. 

No  wonder  Amabel  almost  lived  on  those  papers !  It  would 
not  be  too  much  to^say  she  was  very  happy  in  her  own  way 
when  alone  with  them ;  the  desk  on  a  chair  by  her  sofa.  Th^ 
were  too  sacred  for  any  one  else ;  she  did  not  for  many  weeks 
show  one  even  to  her  mother;  but  to  her  they  were  like  a 
renewal  of  his  presence,  soothing  the  craving  after  him  that  had 
been  growing  on  her  ever  since  tiie  first  few  days  when  his  sus- 
taining power  had  not  passed  away.  As  she  sorted  them,  and 
made  out  their  dates,  finding  fresh  stores  of  meaning  at  each 
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m  rjiut  hieiofitfisir  ^  besven  uum.  to  eardi.  The  mLtme  laed  li 
fe  /-^n  h«r  nianrelriiieif  all  nis*!^  die  shzpvreck  cross  befenxt 
and  siintram  and  Bedclj^  on  ach  siie :  and  abe  lam^ght  it  nte 
ihin  dnsaair^'Toom  with  her  in  the  morning  Kiting  it  im  iwwwwi** 
to  th«  fota,  before  lecdine  herself. 

Her  daji  were  mxbch  alike.  She  fi^  £v  firaoi.  wd,  or  w^M* 
of  exertion,  and  waa  ^^ad  it  wu  thoogfat  ngbt  to  keep  hs 
entirelj  opstain ;  she  only  wished  to  ipare  her  wwn^fify  anxiety, 
hj  bein^  sabmiaiiTe  to  h^  care,  in  esse  theK  cares  should  be  the 
bat  for  her.  She  did  not  dwell  on  the  fbtare,  nor  ask  hersdf 
whether  ihe  looked  for  life  or  death.  Gnj  had  KMiVm  }^gf  ^^ 
deaire  the  last,  and  she  beliered  she  did  not  form  a  wish ;  hot 
there  was  repose  to  her  in  the  belief  that  ^e  ouglit  not  to 
conceal  from  herself  that  there  was  more  than  ordinary  risk,  and 
that  it  was  right  to  complete  all  her  affidrs  in  this  world,  and 
•he  was  silent  when  her  mother  tried  to  interest  her  in  proapects 
that  might  cheer  her ;  as  if  afraid  to  fasten  on  them,  Mtd  fi^w^lng 
more  peace  in  entire  submission,  than  in  feeding  henelf  on  hqpe 
that  must  be  coupled  with  fear. 

Christmas-day  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  heing  a  festiTal 
for  her,  in  her  quiet  room,  where  she  lay,  full  of  musings  on  hii 
lonely  Christmas  night  last  year,  his  verses  folded  among  hat 
fraoioiia  books,  and  the  real  joy  of  the  season  more  within  htf 
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grasp  tban  in  the  tnnnoU  of  last  year.  She  was  not  afraid  ntno 
to  let  herself  fancy  his  voice  in  the  Angel's  Song,  and  the 
rainbow  waa  shining  on  her  cloud. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

n«  wldngn  from  mj  heart  ia  gOM^ 

But  stiU  tbs  weight  u  there. 
And  thoughts  which  I  abhor  will  coma 

To  tempt  me  to  deapur. — SociBCT. 

AMABEL'S  one  anxiety  waa  for  Philip.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  at  Hollywell,  and  she  began  to 
fear  that  he  might  have  been  less  fit  to  take  care  of  himself, 
than  be  had  persuaded  her  to  believe.  When  at  length  tidings 
reached  them,  it  was  through  the  Do  Courcya.  '  Poor  Morville,' 
wrote  Maurice, '  had  been  carried  ashore  at  Corfu,  in  the  stupor 
of  a  second  attack  of  fever.  He  had  been  in  extreme  danger  for 
some  time,  and  though  now  on  the  mend,  was  still  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  himself.' 

In  effect,  it  was  a  relapse  of  the  former  disease,  chiefly  affecfnng 
the  brun ;  and  hia  impatience  to  leave  Recoara,  and  free  himself 
from  Amaud,  bad  been  a  symptom  of  its  approach,  though  it 
fortunately  did  not  absolutely  overpower  him  till  alter  he  had 
embarked  for  Corfu,  and  was  in  the  way  to  be  tended  with  the 
greatest  sohcitude.  Long  after  the  fever  was  subdued,  and  his 
strength  returning,  his  mind  was  astray;  and  even  when  torturing 
delusions  ceased,  and  he  resumed  the  perception  of  aurronnding 
objects,  memory  and  reflection  waver^  in  diz^  con^ion,  more 
distressing  thmi  either  his  bodily  weakness,  or  ^e  perpetual  pain 
in  bis  head,  which  no  remedy  could  relieve. 

The  flnt  date  to  which  he  could  afterwards  recur,  though  for 
more  than  a  week  he  bad  apparently  been  fully  himself,  was  a 
time  when  he  waa  aittbg  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  window,  obliged 
to  avert  his  heavy  eyes  from  the  dazzling  waters  of  the  Coroyran 
bay,  where  Ulysses'  transformed  ship  gleamed  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  rich  purple  bills  of  Albania  sloped  upwards  in  the  distanoe. 
Jamea  Thorad&le  was,  as  usual,  with  him,  and  waa  explaining 
that  there  had  been  a  consultation  between  the  doctor  and  the 
colonel,  and  they  had  decided  that  as  there  was  not  much  ohanoo 
of  reatoring  his  health  in  that  climate  in  the  spring 

'  Spring  r  he  interrupted,  with  surprise  and  eagemesa.  '  Is  A 
spring  f" 


^ 
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'  Hardly — except  that  there  u>  no  winter  herau  Thk  is  tin 
8th  of  January.* 

He  let  his  head  fall  on  his  hand  again,  and  listened  witii  in£f^ 
ference  when  told  he  was  to  be  sent  to  England  at  onoe,  imdv 
the  care  of  his  servant,  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Thomdale  Itima^lf^  wiio 
was  resolved  to  see  him  safe  in  his  sister's  hands.  He  made  no 
objection ;  he  had  become  used  to  be  passiye,  and  one  place  wm 
mnch  the  same  to  him  as  another;  so  he  merely  assented,  without 
a  question  about  the  arran^ments.  Presently,  however^  h» 
looked  up,  and  inquired  for  his  letters.  Though  he  had  done  lo 
before,  the  request  had  always  been  evaded,  tmtil  now  he  spokB 
in  a  manner  which  decided  his  friend  on  giving^  him.  all  except 
one  with  broad  black  edges,  aad  Broadstone  post-mark;  tiio 
effect  of  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be  very  injniioos  to  hii 
shattered  nerves  aad  spirits. 

However,  he  turned  over  the  other  letters  without  intensl^ 
Just  glancing  languidly  through  them,  looked  disappointed,  and 
excUumed — 

'  None  from  HoUywell !  Has  nothing  been  heard  fix>m  them? 
Thomdale,  I  insist  on  knowing  whether  De  Gonrcj  h^^f  hend 
anything  of  Lady  Morville.' 

'  He  has  heard  of  her  arrival  in  England.' 

'  My  sister  mentions  that — ^more  than  two  months  ago— I  can 
hardly  believe  she  has  not  written,  if  she  was  able«     She  pro* 

misecl,  yet  how  can  I  expect '  then  interrupting  himnAlf^  ht 

added,  authoritatively, '  Thomdale,  is  there  no  letter  for  me  P    I 
see  there  is.    Let  me  have  it.' 

His  Mend  could  not  but  comply,  and  had  no  reason  to  regiet 
having  done  so ;  for  afber  reading  it  twice,  though  he  ^^ud 
deeply,  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  he  was  more  oalm  and  ks 
oppressed  than  he  had  been  at  any  time  since  his  arrival  ia 
iiorfa.  He  was  unable  to  write,  but  C!olonel  Deane  had  lmde^ 
taken  to  write  to  Mrs.  Henley  to  announce  his  coming;  and 
as  the  cause  of  his  silence  must  be  known  at  HoUjwell,  he 
resolved  to  let  Amabel's  letter  wait  for  a  reply  till  his  anival  in 
England. 

It  was  on  a  chilly  day  in  February  that  Mrs.  Henley  drove  to 
the  station  to  meet  her  brother,  looking  forward  with  a  sister's 
satisfaction  to  nursing  his  recovery,  and  feeling  (for  she  h^  a 
heart,  after  all)  as  if  it  was  a  renewal  of  the  days,  which  she 
regarded  with  a  tendemess  mixed  with  contempt,  when  all  was 
confidence  between  the  brother  and  sister,  the  days  of  nonsoiae 
and  romance.  She  hoped  that  now  poor  Philip,  who  had  acted 
hastily  on  his  romance,  and  ruined  his  own  pro^>ect8  for  her 
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sake  in  his  boyish  days,  had  a  cliance  of  having  it  all  made  np 
to  him,  and  reigning  at  BedclyfEe  according  to  her  darling  wish. 

As  she  aimonBly  watched  the  amTal  of  the  train,  she  reco- 
gnised Mr.  Thomdale,  whom  she  had  known  in  his  echool-days 
as  Philip's  ^of^o^ — but  could  that  be  her  brother?  It  washis 
height,  mdeed  ;  bat  his  slow  weary  step,  as  he  crossed  the  plat- 
form, and  left  the  care  of  his  baggage  to  others,  was  so  unlike 
his  prompt,  independent  air,  that  t^e  could  hardly  believe  it  to 
be  himself,  till,  with  his  friend,  he  actually  advanced  to  tho 
carriage,  and  then  she  saw  iar  deeper  traces  of  illness  than  she 
was  prepared  for.  A  confusion  of  words  took  place ;  greetings 
on  one  hand,  and  partings  on  the  other,  for  James  Thomdale  waa 
going  on  by  the  train,  and  made  only  a  few  minutes'  halt  in 
which  to  assure  Mrs.  Henley  that  though  the  landing  and  the 
jonmey  had  knocked  up  his  patient  to-day,  he  was  much  better 
since  leaving  Corfu,  and  to  h^  Philip  to  write  aa  soon  as  possible. 
The  hell  rang,  he  rushed  back,  and  was  whirled  away. 

'  Then  you  are  better,'  said  Mrs.  Henl^,  anxiously  surveying 
her  brother.  '  You  are  sadly  altered !  You  must  let  us  take 
good  care  of  you.' 

'Th&nk  you!  I  knew  you  would  be  ready  to  receive  me, 
though  I  fear  I  am  not  very  good  eompaay.' 

*  Say  no  more,  my  dearest  brother.  You  know  both  Dr. 
Henley  and  myself  have  made  it  our  first  object  that  our  house 
should  be  your  home.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

'This  salubrious  air  must  benefit  you,'  she  added.  'How  thin 
you  are !    Are  you  very  much  fatigued  ?' 

'  Bather,'  stud  Philip,  who  was  leaning  back  wearily ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  exclaimed, '  What  do  joa  hear  from  HoUywell  F' 

'  There  is  no  news  yet.' 

'  Bo  you  know  how  she  is  P    TThen  did  you  hear  of  her  P' 

'  About  a  week  ago ;  when  she  wrot«  to  inquire  for  yon.' 

'  She  did !    What  did  she  say  of  herself?' 

'  Nothing  particular,  poor  little  thing ;  I  believe  she  is  always 
on  the  sofa.  My  aunt  would  like  nottdng  so  well  as  making  a 
great  fiias  about  Lot.' 

'  Have  you  any  objection  to  show  me  her  letter  ?'  said  Philip, 
unable  to  bear  hearmg  Amabel  thus  spoken  of,  yet  desirous  to 
leam  all  he  could  respecting  her. 

'  I  have  not  preserved  it,'  was  the  answer.  '  My  correspon- 
dence is  so  extensive  that  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  accn- 
mulation  if  T  did  not  destroy  the  trivial  letters.' 

There  was  a  sudden  Hush  on  Philip's  pale  face  that  caused  hif 
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nater  to  paase  in  her  measnred,  self-satiafied  Bpcech,  aad  uk  if 

he  was  in  pun. 

'  No,'  he  replied,  shortly,  and  Mtu^nret  pondered  on  his  stm^ 
manner,  little  guessing  what  profanation  her  mention  of  Amabd'i 
letter  had  seemed  to  him,  or  bow  it  jarred  on  him  to  hear  tiiis 
exaggerated  likeness  of  his  own  self-complacent  speeches. 

She  was  much  shocked  and  grieved  to  see  him  so  moch  more 
nnwell  than  she  had  expected.  He  was  unfit  for  anything  hot  to 
go  to  bed  on  his  arrival.  Dr.  Henley  s^d  the  svstem  had  received 
a  severe  shock,  and  it  would  be  long  before  the  effects  wonU  he 
shaken  off;  but  that  there  was  no  fear  but  hia  health  would  be 
completely  restored  if  he  would  give  himself  entire  rest. 

There  was  no  danger  that  Margaret  would  not  lavish  cue 
enough  on  her  brother.  She  waited  on  him  in  his  room  all  the 
next  day,  bringing  him  everything  be  conld  want,  and  tr3riiig  to 
make  hmi  come  down  stairs,  for  she  thought  sitting  alone  then 
very  bad  for  his  spirits ;  but  he  said  he  had  a  letter  to  write,  and 
very  curious  she  was  to  know  why  be  was  so  long  doing  it,  and 
why  be  did  not  tell  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  However, 
■he  saw  when  it  was  pnt  into  the  poet-bag,  that  it  was  for  I^dj 
Morville. 

At  last,  too  late  to  see  any  of  the  visitors  who  liad  called  fa> 
inquire,  when  the  evening  had  long  closed  in,  she  had  the  nativ- 
faction  of  seeing  Fbilip  enter  the  drawing-room,  and  settiiiw 
him  in  tbe  most  comfortable  of  her  easy  chairs  on  one  side  of  the 
fire  to  wait  till  the  Doctor  returned  for  dinner.  The  whole  apart- 
ment was  most  luxurious,  spacious,  and  richly  furnished  -  Um 
fire,  in  its  brilliant  steel  setting,  glandcg  on  all  aroond.  and 
illiuuinating  her  own  stately  presenoe,  and  rich  glacS  silk,  aa  slw 
sat  opposite  her  brother  cutting  open  the  leaves  of  one  of  the 
books  of  tbe  club  over  which  ^e  presided.  She  felt  that  thb 
was  something  like  attaining  one  of  the  objects  for  which  iht 
used  to  say  and  think  she  married, — namely,  to  be  able  to  recdvs 
her  brother  in  a  comlbrtable  home.  D  only  he  would  bat  hiok  ' 
more  like  himself.  | 

'  Do  you  like  a  cushion  for  your  bead,  Philip  P   Is  it  bettw  f 

'  Better  since  morning,  thank  you.' 

'  Did  those  headachea  come  on  before  your  secoad  iUncM  f 

'  I  can't  distinctly  remember.' 

'  Ah !  I  cannot  think  how  the  Edmonstones  cotdd  leave  von 
I  shall  always  blame  them  for  that  relapse.' 

*  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Their  remaining  was  impoasiUe.' 

'  On  Amabel's  account  ?  No,  poor  thing,  I  don't  blame  htf 
lor  she  must  have  been  quite  helpless;  but  it  was  exactly  like  nv 
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Hint,  to  have  bat  one  idea  at  a  time.    Charlea  used  to  be  tho 

idol,  and  now  it  is  Amy,  I  suppose.' 

'  If  anything  could  have  made  it  more  intolerable  For  me,  it 
would  have  been  detaining  them  tbere  for  my  eake,  at  such  » 
time.' 

'  Ah !  I  felt  a  great  deal  for  you.  You  must  bave  been  Tery 
sorry  for  that  poor  little  Amy.  She  was  very  kind  in  writing 
while  you  were  ill.  How  did  she  contrive,  poor  child  ?  I  aup- 
pose  you  took  all  the  bead  work  for  her  F' 

'IP'     I  was  nothing  but  a  burden.' 

'  Were  you  still  bo  very  ill  P'  said  Margaret,  tenderly.  '  I  am 
Bore  you  must  bave  been  neglected.' 

'Would  that  I  had!'  muttered  Phihp,  flo  low  that  she  did  not 
catch  the  words.  Then  aloud, — '  Ko  care  could  have  been  greater 
than  was  taken  for  me.  It  was  as  if  no  one  bad  been  ill  but  my- 
self, and  the  whole  thought  of  every  one  bad  been  for  me.' 

*  Then  Amabel  managed  well,  poor  tiling !  We  do  sometimea 
ace  those  weak  soft  characters — ' 

'  Sister !'  he  interrupted. 

'  Have  not  you  told  me  so  yourself  ?' 

'  I  was  a  fool,  or  worse,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  suffering.  '  No 
words  can  describe  what  she  proved  herself.' 

'  Self-possessed  p  energetic?'  asked  Mrs.  Henley,  with  whom 
these  were  the  first  of  qualities ;  and  as  her  brother  paused  irom 
repugnance  to  speak  of  Amabel  to  one  so  little  capable  of  com- 
prehending her,  she  proceeded :  *  No  doubt  she  did  the  best  she 
could,  but  she  must  bave  been  quite  inexperienced.  It  was  a 
very  young  thmg  in  the  poor  youth  to  make  her  executrix.  I 
wonder  the  will  was  valid ;  but  1  suppose  you  took  care  of  that.' 

'  I  did  nothing.' 

'Did  you  see  it?' 

'  My  uncle  showed  it  to  me.' 

'Then  you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to  hear,  for  no  one  bai 
told  me  anythiug.     I  suppose  my  uncle  is  to  be  guardian  ?' 

'  No ;  Lady  Morrille.' 

'  You  don't  mean  it  P  Most  lover-like  indeed.  That  poor 
girl  to  manage  that  great  property  !  Everything  left  to  her  p' 
taid  Mrs.  Henley,  continuinE  her  catechism  in  spite  of  the  un- 
willingness of  his  replies.  Were  there  any  l^acies  P  I  know  of 
Miss  Wellwood's.' 

'  That  to  Dixon's  daughter,  and  my  owb,'  he  answered. 

'Tours?    How  was  it  that  I  never  heard  of  it  P    What  is  it  F' 

'Ten  thousand,'  said  Philip,  sadly. 

'I  am  delighted  to  hear  it)'  cried  Margaret     'Very  proper 
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of  Sir  Quy — Yerj  proper  indeed,  poor  youth.     It  is  wdl  ilioiigfal 

of  to  Boflen  the  disappointment.* 

Philip  started  forward.  *  Disappointment !'  exdaimed  he,  wiftk 
horror. 

'  You  need  not  look  as  if  I  wished  to  comniit  murder,'  aid 
his  sister,  smiling.  'Hare  you  forgotten  that  it  depeofh  on 
whether  it  is  a  son  or  daughter  P* 

His  dismay  was  not  lessened.  *  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tiiii 
is  to  come  on  me  if  the  child  is  a  daughter  P' 

'  Ah !  you  were  so  young  when  the  entail  was  made,  that  yoa 
knew  nothing  of  it.  Female  heirs  were  expresslj  ^rriv^ 
There  was  some  aunt  whom  old  Sir  Guy  passed  over,  and  setfled 
the  property  on  my  father  and  you,  fai&ng  his  own  Tna-l^  hein.' 

'  No  one  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  chance,*  said  Philip 

'  Do  not  make  any  rash  resolutions,  my  dear  brother,  whatever 
you  do/  said  Margaret.  *  You  have  still  the  same  firesh  Tomantie 
generous  spirit  oi  self-sacrifice  that  is  generally  so  soon  won 
out,  but  you  must  not  let  it  allow  you — ' 

'  Enough  of  this,'  said  Philip,  hastily,  for  every  word  was  i 
dagger. 

*  Ah !  you  are  right  not  to  dwell  on  the  uncertainty.  I  am 
almost  sorry  I  told  you,*  said  Margaret.  '  Tell  me  about  Mis 
Wellwood's  legacy,*  she  continued,  desirous  of  changing*  the  sob- 
ject.  '  I  want  to  kxiow  the  truth  of  it,  for  every  one  is  talkine 
of  it.' 

*  How  comes  the  world  to  know  of  it  ?* 

*  There  have  been  reports  ever  since  his  death,  and  now  it  has 
been  paid,  whatever  it  is,  on  Lady  Morville's  coming  of  uge.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  P  The  last  story  I  was  told  was,  ^h9^  it 
was  £20,000,  to  found  a  convent  to  pray  for  his  grand — * 

*  Five  thousand  for  her  hospital,'  interrupted  PliiUp.  *  Sister  F 
he  added,  speaking  with  effort, '  it  was  for  that  hospital  that  be 
made  the  request  for  which  we — ^persecuted  him.' 

'  Ah !  I  thought  so,  I  could  have  told  you  so  !*  cried  Mju- 
garet,  triumphant  in  her  sagacity,  but  astonished,  as  her  brother 
started  up  and  stood  looking  at  her,  as  if  he  could  hardly  xeaoh^ 
to  give  credit  to  her  words.  *  You — ^thought — so,*  he  repeater 
slowly. 

*  I  guessed  it  from  the  first.  He  was  always  with  that  set^ 
and  I  thought  it  a  very  bad  thing  for  him ;  but  as  it  was  onlj 
a  guess,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mention  it :  besides,  the 
cheque  seemed  full  evidence.  It  was  the  general  course,  not  tiie 
individual  action.' 

*  If  you  thought  so,  why  not  mention  it  to  me  ?  Oh !  sister 
what  would  you  not  have  spared  me !' 
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'I  might  have  done  so  if  it  bad  appeared  that  it  might  lead  to- 
his  exculpation ;  but  you  were  bo  fully  oonTinced  that  hii  whola 
GouTBe  confirmed  the  suapiciona,  that  a  mere  r^ne  idea  was  not 
worth  dwelling'  on.     Your  general  opinion  of  him  satisfied  me.' 

'I  cannot  blame  you,'  was  all  his  reply,  as  he  sat  down  again,, 
with  his  face  averted  from  the  Ught. 

And  Mrs.  Henley  was  doubtful  whether  he  meant  that  she  had 
been  judicious !  She  spoke  agtun,  unconscious  of  the  agony  each 
word  inflicted. 

'  Foot  youth !  we  were  mistaken  in  those  facts,  and  of  course, 
all  is  foigiren  and  forgotten  now ;  bat  he  certunly  had  a  tremen- 
dous  temper.  I  shall  never  forget  that  exhibition.  Ferhap* 
poor  Amabel  is  saved  much  unhappineas.' 

'  Oaoe  for  all,'  said  Phihp,  sternly,  '  let  me  never  hear  yon 
speak  of  him  thus.  We  were  both  blind  to  a  greatness  of  soul 
and  purity  of  heart  that  we  shall  never  meet  again.  Jours  was 
only  prejudice ;  mine,  I  must  call  by  a  darker  name.  Bemember, 
that  he  and  hia  wife  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  with  reverence.' 

He  composed  himself  to  silence ;  and  Margaret,  after  looking 
at  him  for  some  moments  in  wonder,  began  in  a  sort  of  exculpa- 
tory tone : 

'  Of  eourse  we  owe  him  a  great  deal  of  gratitude.  It  was  verv 
hind  and  proper  to  eome  to  you  when  you  were  ill,  and  his  deaw 
must  have  been  a  terrible  shock.  He  was  a  fine  young  maa; 
amiable,  very  attractive  in  manner.' 

'  N'o  more !'  muttered  Philip. 

'  That,  you  always  said  of  him,'  continued  she,  not  bearing; 
'  but  you  have  no  need  to  reproach  yourself.  Ton  always  acted 
the  part  of  a  true  &iend ;  did  full  justice  to  his  many  good 
qualities,  and  only  sought  his  real  good.' 

'  Every  word  you  speak  is  the  bitterest  satire  on  me,'  saii 
Philip,  goaded  into  rousing  himself  for  a  moment.  'Say  no 
more,  unless  you  would  drive  me  diatracted!' 

Margaret  was  obliged  to  be  silent,  and  marvel,  while  her 
brother  sat  motionless,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  till  Br.  Henley 
came  in ;  and  after  a  few  words  to  him,  went  on  talking  to  his 
wife,  till  dinner  was  announced.  FhUip  went  with  them  mto  the 
dining-room,  but  had  scarcely  sat  down  before  he  said  he  could 
not  stay,  and  returned  to  the  drawing-room  sofa.  He  said  Ike 
only  wanted  quiet  and  darkness,  and  sent  his  sister  and  her  hus- 
band back  to  their  dinner. 

'What  has  he  been  doing?'  stud  the  Doctor;  'here  is  hi» 
pulse  up  to  a  hundred  again.    How  can  he  have  raised  it  P' 

'  He  only  came  do>vn  an  hour  ago,  and  has  been  sitting  stil) 
ever  since ' 
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'TBlking?' 

'  Yes ;  and  there,  perfa&ps,  I  was  rather  imprudent.  I  did  not 
kaow  he  covdd  bo  little  bear  to  hear  poor  Sir  Guy's  name  mo- 
tioned :  and,  besideB,  he  did  not  know,  till  I  told  him,  that  Ik 
had  BO  much  chance  of  Bedcljffe.  He  did  not  know  the  entii] 
excluded  daughters.' 

'  Sid  he  not  F  That  accounts  for  it.  I  ehonid  like  to  see  Qh 
inan  who  could  hear  coolly  that  he  was  bo  near  such  a  propei^. 
This  suspense  te  onlucky  just  now;  very  much  against  hint 
You  roust  turn  his  thoughts  from  it  as  much  as  posaible.' 

All  the  next  day,  Mrs.  Henley  wondered  why  her  brotho^ 
^irits  were  bo  much  depressed,  resisting  every  attempt  to  amme 
or  cheer  them  ;  but,  on  the  third,  she  thought  some  liffht  wh 
thrown  on  the  matter.  She  was  at  breakfast  with  the  Docbr 
when  the  post  came  in,  and  there  was  a  black-edged  letter  fcr 
Captain  Morville,  evidently  from  Amabel.  She  took  it  op  it 
once  to  his  room.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  it  eagertj, 
but  laid  it  down,  and  would  not  open  it  while  she  was  in  m 
room. 

The  instant  she  was  gone,  howerer,  be  broke  the  seal  mj 
read; — 

HoU7w«U,  FebniaiT  SOth. 
'  Mt  deab  Philip, — ^Thauk  you  much  for  writing  to  me.  It 
was  a  great  comfort  to  see  your  writing  agiun,  and  to  hear  ^ 
your  being  safe  in  our  own  country.  We  bad  been  very  anrioM 
about  you,  though  we  did  not  hear  of  your  illness  till  the  wowt 
was  over.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  at  St.  Mildred's ;  for  I  m 
sure  Margaret  must  be  very  careful  of  you,  and  Stylehuist  air 
must  be  good  for  you.  Every  one  here  is  well ;  CharleB  growin? 
almost  active,  and  looking  better  than  I  ever  saw  him.  I  wiih 
I  could  tell  you  bow  nice  and  quiet  a  winter  it  has  been  -  it  hu 
been  a  great  blessing  to  me  in  every  way,  so  many  things  ban 
come  to  me  to  enjoy.  Mr.  Boss  baa  come  to  me  every  Smidaj, 
and  often  in  the  week,  and  has  been  so  very  kind.  I  think  tili- 
iag  to  him  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  when  yon  are  ben 
again.  You  will  like  to  hear  that  Mr.  Sbeue  has  sent  nte  tlM 
picture,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  increases  eveiy  day.  Indeed, 
I  am  so  well  off  in  cveiy  way,  that  you  must  not  grieve  vonneU 
about  me,  though  I  thank  you  very  much  for  what  yon  wu. 
Laura  reads  to  me  all  the  evening  from  dinner  to  tea.  I  am  mndt 
better  than  I  was  in  the  winter,  and  am  enjoying  the  soft  spriw 
air  from  the  open  window,  making  it  seem  as  if  it  was  zoTidi  bttf 
in  the  year. 

'  Good-by,  my  dear  cousin ;  may  God  bless  and  comfort  job. 
Bemember,  that  after  all,  it  was  God's  will,  npt  your  doing-  and 
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therefore,  as  lie  Baid  himBelf,  all  ia  as  it  should  be,  md  eo  it  will 
■urelf  be. 

'  Your  adectionato  cousio, 

*AlU3SL  F.  MOBVILLE.' 

Childishly  simple  as  ihis  letter  might  be  called,  with  its  set  of 
facto  without  comment,  and  the  reiy  commonplace  words  of  con- 
Bolatiou,  it  epole  votumea  to  Philip  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written — resignation,  pardon,  soothing,  and  a  desire  that  her 
fiirewell,  perhaps  her  last,  should  cany  with  it  a  token  of  her 
perfect  forgiveness.  £ve^hing  from  Amabel  did  him  good; 
and  be  was  so  perceptibly  better,  that  his  sister  exclaimed,  when 
she  was  next  alone  with  Dr.  Henley,  *  I  understand  it  all,  poor 
fellow ;  I  thought  bng  ago,  he  had  some  secret  attachment;  and 
now  I  see  it  was  to  Amabel  Edmonstone.' 
'ToLadyMorville?' 

*  Yes.  You  know  how  constantly  he  was  at  Hollywell,  my 
aunt  so  fond  of  him  ?  I  don't  suppose  Amy  knew  of  it ;  and,  of 
course,  Bhe  could  not  be  blamed  for  accepting  such  an  offer  as  Sir 
Guy's  i  besides,  she  never  had  much  opmion  of  her  own,' 

'  How  P  No  bad  speculation  for  him.  She  most  have  a  hand- 
some jointure ;  but  what  are  your  grounds  F' 

'Everything.  Don't  you  remember  be  wonld  not  go  to  the 
marriage  F  He  mentions  ber  almost  like  a  saint ;  can't  hear  her 
name  from  any  one  else — keeps  her  letter  to  open  alone,  is  more 
revived  by  it  than  by  auythmg  else.  Ah  I  depend  upon  it,  it 
was  to  avoid  her,  poor  fellow,  that  he  refused  to  go  to  Venice 
with  them.' 
'  Their  going  to  nurse  him  is  not  as  if  Sir  Guy  suspected  it.' 
'  1  don't  suppose  he  did,  nor  Amy  ^ther.  No  one  ever  had 
so  much  power  over  himself.' 

Philip  would  not  have  thanked  his  sister  for  her  surmise,  hut 
it  was  BO  far  in  his  favour  that  it  made  her  avoid  the  subject, 
and  ho  was  thus  spared  from  hearing  much  of  Amabel  or  of  Ked- 
clj'ffe.  It  was  bad  enough  without  this.  Sometimes  in  nm':fery 
tales,  a  naughty  child,  under  the  care  of  a  fairy,  is  chained  to  an 
exaggeration  of  himself  aud  hia  own  faults,  and  rendered  a  Blave 
to  this  hateful  self.  The  infliction  he  underwent  in  his  fiister'a 
house  was  somewhat  analogous;  for  Mrs.  Henley's  whole  cht^ 
racter,  and  especially  her  complacent  speeches,  were  a  strong 
ri/aemblance  of  bis  own  in  the  days  he  most  regretted.  He  had 
ever  since  her  marriage  regarded  ber  as  a  man  looks  at  a  fallen 
idol;  but  never  bad  ber  alteration  been  so  clear  to  him,  as  be  had 
not  t^pent  much  time  with  her,  making  her  abort  visits,  and 
■wssing  the  chief  of  each  day  at  Stylehuirt.    lilQti  ,^  ^«&^mi»^ 
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entirely  afe  her  mercy,  and  her  nnvarying  kindness  to  him  earned 
her  deterioration  to  pain  him  all  the  more ;  while  each  self-asser- 
tion, or  harsh  judgment,  sounded  on  his  ear  like  a  repetition  of 
his  worst  and  most  hateful  presumption.  She  little  guessed 
what  she  made  him  endure,  for  he  had  resumed  his  wonted  stoicism 
of  demeanour,  though  the  hardened  crust  that  had  once  grown 
over  his  feelings  had  heen  roughly  torn  awaj,  leaving  an  extreme 
soreness  and  tenderness  to  which  an  acute  pang  was  given  when- 
ever  he  was  reminded,  not  only  of  his  injuries  to  Guy,  bat  of  the 
pride  and  secret  envy  that  had  heen  their  root. 

At  the  same  time  he  disappointed  her  by  his  continued  reserve 
and  depression.  The  confidence  she  had  forfeited  was  never  to 
be  restored,  and  she  was  the  last  person  to  know  how  inci^MUo 
she  was  of  receiving  it,  or  how  low  she  had  sunk  in  her  selfr 
exaltation. 

He  was  soon  able  to  resume  the  hours  of  the  fiunfly,  bat  WM 
still  far  firom  well ;  suffering  firom  languor,  pain  in  the  head, 
want  of  sleep  and  appetite ;  and  an  evening  feverishnesa.  He 
was  unequal  to  deep  reading,  and  was  in  no  frame  for  light  books; 
he  could  not  walk  far,  and  his  sister's  literary  coteries,  which  lie 
had  always  despised,  were  at  present  heyond  his  powers  of  enda> 
ance.  She  hoped  that  society  would  divert  his  thoughts  and 
raise  his  spirits,  and  arranged  her  parties  with  a  view  to  him; 
but  he  never  could  stay  long  in  the  room,  and  Dr.  Henley,  wbo^ 
though  proud  of  his  wife  and  her  talents,  had  little  pleasurs  in 
her  learned  circle,  used  to  aid  and  abet  his  escape. 

Thus  Philip  got  through  the  hours  as  best  he  might ;  idly 
turning  the  pages  of  new  club-hooks,  wandering  on  the  hills  tm 
he  tired  himself;  sitting  down  to  rest  in  the  damp  air,  coming 
home  chilled  and  fatigued,  and  lying  on  the  sofa  with  his  eyes 
shut,  to  avoid  conversation,  aU  the  evening.  Neither  strengtii, 
enerey,  nor  intellect  would  serve  him  for  more ;  and  this,  with 
the  load  and  the  stings  of  a  profound  repentance,  formed  hii 
history  through  the  next  fortnight. 

He  used  oHien  to  stand  gazing  at  the  slowly-rising  ¥ralls  of 
Miss  Welwood's  buildings,  and  the  only  time  he  exerted  himsdf 
in  his  old  way  to  put  down  any  folly  in  conversation,  was  when 
he  silenced  some  of  the  nonsense  tidked  about  her,  and  evinee^ 
his  own  entire  approval  of  her  proceedings. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

Beneath  k  tapering  aih-b'ea'i  ihade 

Three  irnTei  ire  by  each  other  laid. 
Atomid  Sm  rtaj  plaw  doth  brood 

A  etnuge  ud  holy  quietude. — Baptibtrbx. 

LATE  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6tb  of  March,  Mary  Bobb  entered 
hj  the  half-opened  &ont  door  at  Hollywell,  just  u  Charlefl 
appeared  slowly  descending  the  stairs. 

'  Well !  how  is  she  ?'  asked  Maiy  eagerly. 

'  Poor  little  dear !'  he  answered,  with  a  sigh ;  '  she  looks  very 
nice  and  eomfortahle.' 

'  What,  you  have  seen  her  ?* 

'  I  am  at  this  moment  leaving  her  room.' 

'  She  is  roing  on  well,  I  hope  F' 

'  Perfectly  well.  There  is  one  comfort  at  least,'  said  Charles, 
drawing  himself  down  the  last  step. 

'  Dear  Amy !    And  the  babe — did  you  see  it  P* 

'  Yes ;  the  little  creatnre  waa  lying  by  h&r,  and  she  put  her 
hand  on  it,  and  gave  one  of  those  smiles  that  are  lo  terribly  like 
his ;  but  I  could  not  have  spoken  about  it  for  the  world.  Such 
fools  we  be!'  concluded  Charles,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile, 

'  It  is  healthy  ?' 

'All  a  babe  ought  to  be,  th^  say,  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  it,  except  the  not  being  of  the  right  sort,  and  if  Amy  does  not 
mind  that,  I  don't  know  who  should,'  and  Charles  deposited 
himself  on  the  sofa,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  intended  to  pass  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  exertion. 

'  Then'  you  think  she  is  not  disappointed  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.  The  first  thing  she  sud  when  she  was  told  it 
was  a  girl,  was, '  I'm  so  glad !'  and  she  does  seem  very  happy 
with  it,  poor  little  thing!  In  fact,  mamma  thinks  she  had  so 
little  expected  that  it  would  go  well  with  herself,  or  with  it,  that 
D3w  it  is  all  like  a  surprise.' 

There  was  a  silence,  first  broken  by  Charles  saidng, '  Yon  must 
be  content  with  me — I  can't  send  for  any  one.  Bustle  has  taken 
papa  and  Charlotte  for  a  walk,  and  Laura  is  on  guard  over  Amy, 
for  we  have  made  mamnm  go  and  lie  down.  It  was  high  time, 
after  sitting  up  two  nights,  and  meaning  to  sit  up  a  third.' 

'  Has  she  really — can  she  bear  it  f ' 

'  Yes ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  truned  her  in  sitting  up,  and  Am^ 
and  all  of  US  know  that  an  Jety  huita  h«  moTO  ^toasv  S^vs». 
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She  would  uiuy  lie  awake  worrying  herself,  instead  of  sittiiiff 
peaceably  by  the  fire,  holding  the  bsiby,  or  watching  Amy,  aiia 
having  a  quiet  cry  when  she  is  asleep.  For,  after  aU,  it  is  Tcry 
sad  !*  Charles  was  trying  to  brave  his  feelings,  but  did  not  soe- 
ceed  very  well.  '  Yesterday  momins  I  was  properly  frightened. 
I  came  into  the  dressing-room,  and  found  mamma  dying  soy 
that  I  fully  believed  it  was  all  wrong ;  but  she  was  just  coming 
to  tell  us,  and  was  only  overcome  bv  thinking  of  not  haTing  km 
to  call  first,  and  how  happy  he  would  have  been.* 
'And  the  dear  Amy  herself!' 

*  1  can't  tell.  She  is  a  wonderful  person  for  keeping  heneilf 
composed  when  she  ought.  1  see  she  has  his  picture  in  fullTiew, 
but  she  says  not  a  word,  except  that  mamma  saw  her  to-day,  when 
she  thought  no  one  was  looking,  fondling  the  little  thing,  and 
whispering  to  it — *  Gruy's  baby !  and  '  Guy's  little  messoiger  1' 
Charles  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  fairly  cried,  but  in  a  moment 
Tallying  his  usual  tone,  he  went  on,  hall'  laughing, — *  To  be  sure^ 
what  a  morsel  of  a  creatiire  it  is !  It  is  awful  to  see  anything  so 
small  calling  itself  a  specimen  of  humanity !' 

*  It  is  your  first  acquaintance  with  infant  humanity,  I  supposeF 
Pray,  did  you  ever  see  a  baby  ?' 

*  ITot  to  look  at.  In  fact,  Mary,  I  consider  it  a  proof  of  your 
being  a  rational  woman  that  you  have  not  asked  me  whether  it 
IS  pretty.* 

*  I  thought  you  no  judge  of  the  article.' 

*  No,  it  was  not  to  inspect  it  that  Amy  sent  for  me ;  though 
after  all  it  was  for  a  business  I  would  almost  as  soon  undertake, 
a  thing  I  would  not  do  for  any  other  living  creature.' 

*  Then  I  know  what  it  is.  To  write  some  kind  message  to 
Captain  Morville.     Just  like  the  dear  Amy !' 

*  Just  like  her,  and  like  no  one  else,  except Of  course  my 

father  wrote  him  an  official  communication  yesterday,  very  short; 
but  the  fact  must  have  made  it  sweet  enough,  savage  as  we  all 
tf  ere  towards  him,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  be  savage  to,  unkis 
it  might  be  pjor  Miss  Morville,  who  is  the  chief  loser  by  being 
of  the  feminine  gender,'  said  Charles,  again  braving  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  sentimentality.  *  Well,  by-and-by,  my  lady  wants 
to  know  if  any  one  has  written  to  '  poor  Philip,'  as  she  unll  call 
him,  and,  by  no  means  contented  by  hearing  papa  had,  she  sends 
to  ask  me  to  come  to  her  when  I  came  in  fiit)m  wheeling  in  the 
giirdcn  ;  and  receives  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  write  and 
tell  him  how  well  she  is,  and  how  glad,  and  so  on.  There*! 
apiece  of  work  for  me!' 

*  Luckily  you  are  not  quite  so  savage  as  you  pretend,  either  to 
him,  or  your  poor  little  niece.' 

'  Whew  I  i  ihouid  iio\t  cax<^  ^\i^tlLer  she  was  niece  or  nephew 
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but  for  him ;  at  least  not  much,  as  long  as  she  comforted  Am; ; 
but  to  see  him  at  BedclyfTe,  and  be  obliged  to  make  much  of  him 
at  the  same  time.ismorethanl  can  very  well  bear;  though  I  mar 
as  well  swallow  it  as  best  I  can,  for  she  will  have  me  do  it,  as  well 
as  on  Laura's  account.  Amy  believes,  you  know,  that  he  will 
think  the  inheritance  a  great  misfortune  ;  butthat  isonljaproid 
that  she  is  more  amiable  than  any  one  else.' 

'  I  should  think  he  would  not  rejoice.' 

'  Not  exactly ;  but  I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  not  console 
himself  by  thinking  of  the  good  he  will  do  with  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly  cut  up,  and  I  could  even  go  the 
length  of  believing  that  distress  of  mind  helped  to  bring  on  the 
relapse ;  but  it  is  some  time  ago.  And  as  to  his  breaking  his 
heart  after  the  first  ten  minutes  at  finding  himself  what  be  has 
all  his  life  desired  to  be,  in  &  situation  where  the  full  influence 
of  his  talents  may  be  felt,'  said  Charles,  with  a  shade  of  imita- 
tion of  his  measured  tones,  '  why  that,  no  one  but  silly  little 
Amy  would  ever  dream  ot.' 

'  Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  grow  merciiiil  as  you  write,' 

'  No,  that  is  not  the  way  to  let  my  indignation  ooze  out  at 
my  fingers'  ends.  I  shall  begin  by  writing  to  condole  with 
Markham.  Poor  man !  what  a  state  he  must  be  in ;  all  the  more 
pitiable  because  he  evidently  had  entirely  forgotten  that  there 
could  ever  be  a  creature  of  the  less  worthy  gender  bom  to  the 
house  of  Morville ;  so  it  will  take  him  quite  by  surprise.  What 
will  he  do,  and  how  will  he  ever  forgive  Mrs.  Ashford,  who,  t 
see  in  the  paper,  has  a  son  whom  nobody  wants,  as  if  for  the 
eipresB  purpose  of  insulting  Markham's  feelings!  Well-a-day! 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  the  sound  of  Sir  Ouy  Mor- 
ville  still  in  my  ears,  and  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  could  have 
endured  its  being  applied  a  little  senseless  baby  1  And,  after  all, 
we  are  the  g^ers  ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  forlorn  thing  to 
have  seen  Amy  go  ofi"  to  reign  queen-mother  at  Eedclyffe, — and 
most  notably  well  would  she  have  reigned,  with  that  clear  little 
head.  I  vow  'tis  a  talent  thrown  away!  However,  I  can't 
grumble.  She  is  much  happier  without  greatness  thrust  on  her, 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  have  my  home-sister  all  to  myself,  with 
no  Tvval  but  that  small  woman — and  how  she  will  pet  her !' 

'  And  how  you  will  f  What  a  spoiling  uncle  yon  will  be !  But 
now,  having  heard  yon  reason  yourself  into  philosopliy,  I'll  leave 
y>u  to  write.  We  were  so  anxious,  that  I  could  not  help 
coming.  I  am  so  glad  that  little  one  thrives !  I  should  like  to 
leave  my  love  for  Amy,  if  you'll  remember  it.' 

'  The  rarity  of  such  a  message  from  you  may  enable  me.  I 
was  lying  here  alone,  and  received  the  collected  love  of  five  Har- 
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Eers  to  convey  upstsurs,  all  which  I  forgot ;  though  in  lis  tmint 
J  Amaud  and  his  French,  it  had  become  '  that  thej  made  thdr 
friendships  to  my  lady  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone.* 

Charles  had  not  talked  so  like  himself  for  months ;  and  Maiy 
felt  that  Amabers  child,  if  she  had  disappointed  some  expecta- 
tions, had  come  like  a  spring  blossom,  to  cheer  HolyweU,  after 
its  long  winter  of  sorrow  and  anxiety.  She  seemed  to  have 
already  been  received  as  a  messen^r  to  comfort  them  for  the 
loss,  greatest  of  all  to  her,  poor  child,  though  she  would  nerer 
know  how  great.  Next  ^laiy  wondered  what  kind  of  letter 
Charles  would  indite,  and  guessed  it  would  be  all  the  kinder  for 
the  outpouring  he  had  made  to  her,  the  only  person  with  whom 
he  ventured  to  indulge  in  a  comfortable  abuse  of  Philip,  nnoe 
his  good  sense  taught  him  that,  ending  as  affiairs  must,  it  was 
the  only  wise  way  to  make  the  best  of  it,  with  father,  mother, 
and  Charlotte,  dl  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  regard  Philip 
with  aversion  without  his  help. 

Philip  was  at  breakfast  with  the  Henleys,  on  the  following 
morning,  a  Sunday, — or  rather,  sitting  at  the  breakfast-tabl^ 
when  the  letters  were  brought  in.  Mro.  Henley  pretending  to 
be  occupied  with  her  own,  had  an  eager,  watchful  eye  on  her 
brother,  as  one  was  plaoed  before  him.  She  knew  Mr.  Edmon- 
stone's  writing,  but  was  restrained  from  exclaiming  by  her  in- 
voluntary deference  for  her  brother.  He  flushed  deep  red  one 
moment,  then  turned  deadly  pale ;  his  hand,  when  first  he  raised 
it,  trembled,  but  then  became  firm,  as  if  controlled  by  the  force 
of  his  resolution.  He  broke  the  black  seal,  drew  out  the  letter, 
paused  another  instant,  unfolded  it^  glanced  at  it,  pushed  his 
chair  from  the  table,  and  hastened  to  the  door. 

'  Tell  me,  tell  me,  Philip,  what  is  it  ?'  she  exdaimed,  rifling 
to  follow  him. 

He  turned  round,  threw  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  with  a 
sign  that  forbade  her  to  come  with  him,  lefb  the  room. 

*  Poor  fellow !  how  he  feels  it !  That  poor  young  creature  T 
said  she,  catching  up  the  letter  for  explanation. 

'Ha!  No!  liisten  to  this,  Dr.  Henley.  Why,  lie  most 
have  read  it  wrong !' 

''HoUyweU,  MaitshStlL 

Deah  Philip, — ^I  have  to  announce  to  you  that  Ladj  Mo^ 
ville  was  safely  confined  this  morning  with  a  daughter.     I  shall 
be  ready  to  send  all  the  papers  and  accounts  of  the  Keddyfie 
itate  to  any  place  you  may  appoint  as  soon  as  she  is  suffidentlt 
vered  to  transact  business.    Both  she  and  the  infant  aie  ai 
as  can  be  expected. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

C.  Ej>M0VBI05& 
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■  A  daughter  1'  cried  Dr.  Henley.  '  Well,  tn^  dear,  I  congra- 
tulate you !  It  is  as  fine  a  property  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 
We  Ehall  see  him  pick  up  strength  now.' 

'I  muat  go  and  find  him.  He  aurelv  haa  mistaken!'  said 
Maigaret,  luutening  in  search  of  him ;  hut  he  waa  not  to  be 
found,  and  ahe  saw  him  no  more  till  she  found  him  in  the  seat 
at  church. 

She  hardly  waited  to  be  in  the  churchyard,  after  the  serrice, 
before  she  said,  'Surely  you  mistook  the  letter  !' 

'  No,  I  did  not.' 

'  You  saw  that  she  is  doing  well,  and  it  is  a  girL" 

'I ' 

'  And  will  you  not  let  me  congratulate  you  ?' 

She  was  interrupted  by  some  acquaintance ;  but  when  she 
looked  round  be  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  she  was  obUged 
to  be  content  with  telling  every  one  the  news.  One  or  two  of 
her  many  tame  gentlemen  came  home  with  her  to  luncheon,  and 
ahe  had  the  satisfaction  of  dilating  on  the  grandeur  of  HeddyfFe. 
Her  brother  was  not  in  the  drawing-room,  but  answered  when 
■he  knocked  at  his  door. 

'  Luncheon  is  ready.     Will  you  oome  dawn  P' 

'  Is  any  one  there  ?' 

'  Mr.  Brown  and  Walter  Maitland.  Shall  I  send  yon  any- 
thing, or  do  you  like  to  come  down  ?' 

'  I'll  come,  thank  you,*  said  he,  thus  secured  from  a  tSte-i-tStc, 

'  Had  you  better  come  ?     Is  not  your  head  too  bad  F' 

'  It  will  not  be  better  for  staving  here ;  I'll  come.' 

She  went  down,  telling  her  visitors  that,  since  bis  illness,  her 
brother  always  suffered,  so  much  from  excitement  that  he  was  too 
unwell  to  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  tidings :  and 
when  he  i^peared  his  air  corresponded  with  her  account,  for  his 
looks  were  of  the  gravest  and  sternest.  He  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  gentlemen  without  the  shadow  of  a  smile, 
and  made  them  thil^  him  the  haughtiest  and  most  dignified 
landed  proprietor  in  England. 

Mrs.  Henley  advised  strongly  against  his  going  to  church, 
but  without  effect ;  and  losuig  him  in  the  crowd  coming  out, 
saw  him  no  more  till  just  before  dinner-time.  He  had  steeled 
himself  to  endure  all  that  she  and  the  doctor  could  inflict  on  him 
that  evening,  and  he  had  a  hope  of  persuading  Amabel  that  it 
would  be  only  doing  justice  to  her  child  to  let  him  restore  her 
father's  inheritance,  which  had  come  to  him  through  circum- 
atances  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  He  was  determined 
to  do  nothing  like  an  act  of  possession  of  Bedclyffe  till  he  had 
implored  her  to  accept  the  offer ;  and  it  was  a  great  relief  thus 
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•   ^j--'.:.  >r:r.iyti.  he  carried  it  up  to  read 

r-z  :.:•  a'.^t-.-T  had   noticed  it.     He  could 

it,  Ijt  suTL'lv  Charles  would  not  write  to 

r.-j>..-.-:rv  :  arid  what,  save  sorrow,  could  cause  that 

11','  saw  that  his  wn^tehcdiu'ss  misfht  be  even  nirre 

At  length  he  read  it,  and  could  hanlly  believe  his 

saw  cheering  words,  in  a  friendly  style  of  interest 

tnch  as   ho  would   never  have  expected  frf>3i 

ially  now. 

HoUrweO.  Mmc«i  fib. 

, — I   believe  my  fathi'r  iiTv^to  to  y:z  ia 
but  I  am  sure  j'ou  will  be  ar.i:  r^  f.-c  i^ZsS 
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tcconntB,  and  when  there  is  good  news  there  is  utiBfantion  in 
conveying  it.  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  our  affairs  are 
very  prot^peroua ;  and  Amy,  whom  I  have  just  been  viBiting,  li 
Eaid  by  the  authorities  to  be  ^ing  on  as  well  aa  possible.  She 
bvgs  me  to  tell  you  of  her  welfare,  and  to  assure  you  that  she  is 
particularly  pleased  to  have  a  daughter ;  or,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  have  her  own  words.  'You  must  tell  him 
how  well  I  am,  Charlie,  and  how  very  glad.  And  tell  him  that 
he  must  not  vex  himself  about  her  being  a  girl,  for  that  is  my 
great  pleasure  ;  and  I  do  believe,  the  very  thing  I  should  have 
choeen  if  I,  had  set  to  work  to  wish.'  You  know  Amy  never 
said  a  word  but  in  all  sincerity,  so  you  must  trust  her ;  and  I 
aild  my  testimony  that  she  is  in  placid  spirits,  and  may  well  be 
glad  to  escape  the  cares  of  Hedcly^e.  My  father  says  he  desired 
Markham  to  write  to  you  on  the  business  matters.  I  hope  the 
sea-breezes  may  do  you  good.  All  the  party  here  are  well ;  but 
I  see  little  of  them  now,  all  the  interest  of  the  house  is  up 
stairs.— Your  affectionate,  C.  M.  £duo»ston2. 

P.S.  The  baby  is  very  small,  but  so  plump  and  healthy,  that 
no  one  attempts  to  be  uneasy  about  her. 

Never  did  letter  come  in  better  time  to  raise  a  desponding 
heart.  Of  Amabel's  forgiveness  he  was  already  certiun  ;  but 
that  she  should  have  made  Charles  his  friend  was  a  wonder 
beyond  all  others.  It  gave  him  more  hope  for  the  future  than 
he  had  yet  been  able  to  entertain,  and  showed  him  that  the 
former  note  was  no  studied  renunciation  of  him,  hut  only  an 
ebullition  of  Mr.  Edmonstone's  disappointment. 

It  gave  him  spirit  enough  to  undertake  what  he  had  long  been 
meditating,  but  without  energy  to  set  about  it — an  expedition 
t«  Stylehurat.  Hitherto  it  bad  been  his  first  walk  on  coming 
to  St.  Mildred's,  but  now  the  distance  across  the  moor  was  far 
beyond  his  powers  -,  and  even  that  length  of  ride  was  a  great 
enterprise.  It  was  much  further  by  the  carriage  road,  and  his 
sister  never  liked  going  there.  He  had  never  failed  to  visit  bis 
old  home  till  last  year,  and  he  felt  almost  glad  that  he  had  not 
carried  his  thoughts,  at  that  time,  to  hia  father's  grave.  It  was 
Etrange  that,  with  so  many  more  important  burdens  on  bis  mind, 
it  had  been  this  apparently  trivial  omission,  this  slight  to  Style- 
burst,  that,  in  both  hia  illnesses,  had  been  the  most  frequently 
recurring  idea  that  bad  tormented  him  in  his  delirium.  So 
deeply,  securely  fixed  is  the  krre  of  the  home  of  childhood  in 
men  of  his  mould,  in  whom  it  is  perhaps  the  most  deeply  rooted 
of  all  affections. 
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'Without  telling  his  sister  his  intention,  h«  hired  »  bone,  nl 
puisaed  the  familiar  moorland  tncks.  He  passed  South  Uotr 
Farm  ;  it  gave  him  too  great  a  pang  to  look  at  it ;  he  rode  on 
across  the  hills  where  he  used  to  walk  with  his  sistcia,  ud 
looked  down  into  uatrow  valleys  where  lie  had  often  waudotd 
with  his  fishing-rod,  lost  in  musings  on  plaos  far  attaining  dii- 
tinction,  and  aeelug  himself  the  greatest  man  of  his  day.  Littk 
had  he  then  guessed  the  misery  which  would  place  him  in  tbe 
way  to  the  coveted  eleration,  or  how  he  would  loathe  it  when  it 
lay  within  his  grasp. 

There  were  the  trees  round  the  vicars^,  the  church  spire,  tin 
cottages,  whose  old  rough  aspect  he  knew  so  well,  the  whiJe 
•oene  once  '  redolent  of  joy  and  youth :'  but  how  unable  to 
breaihti  on  him  a  second  spring !  He  put  up  his  horse  at  the 
village  inn,  and  went  to  make  his  first  call  on  Susan,  the  iM 
clerk's  wife,  and  one  of  tbe  persons  in  all  the  world  who  lovd 
him  best.  He  knocked,  opened  the  door,  and  saw  her,  staitU 
from  her  tea-drinking,  looking  at  him  as  a  stranger. 

'  Bless  us !  It  beant  never  Master  Philip  1'  she  ezcIaioHd, 
her  head  shaking  very  fast,  as  she  recognised  his  voioe.  '  Wtt, 
sir,  what  a  turn  you  give  me  !  How  had  you  be  looking,  to  £> 
•ure!' 

He  sat  down  and  talked  with  her,  with  feelings  of  comfivt 
Tidings  of  Sir  Quy's  death  had  reached  the  old  woman,  and  ib 
was  much  grieved  forthe  nice,  cheerful-spoken  young  gfenUenusv 
whom  she  well-remembered  ;  for  she,  like  almost  every  one  wlu 
had  ever  had  any  intercourse  with  him,  had  an  impression  ]A 
of  him,  as  of  something  winning,  engaging,  brighteoing,  likai 
sunbeam.  It  was  a  refreshment  to  meet  with  one  who  wonU 
lament  him  for  bis  own  sake,  and  had  no  congratulatdoni  Cf 
Phihp  himself ;  and  the  '  Sure,  sure,  it  must  have  been  veiy  Ind 
for  ^ou,'  with  which  old  Susan  heard  of  the  dTcumstancOt 
earned  more  of  the  comfort  of  genuine  sympathy  than  all  hit 
siiiter's  attempts  at  condolence. 

She  told  him  how  often  Sir  Guy  had  been  at  Stylehurst,  hmr 
he  liad  talked  to  her  about  the  archdeacon ;  and  especially  sbc 
remembered  his  helping  her  hus'oand  one  day  when  he  found 
him  trimming  the  ash  over  the  archdeacon's  grave.  He  oted 
to  como  very  often  to  church  there,  more  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  stay ;  there  was  one  Sunday — it  was  the  one  before  Mirhi*!- 
mas — he  was  there  all  day,  walking  in  the  cburchvard,  and 
sitting  in  the  porch  between  services. 

'  The  Sim'ky  before  Michaelmas  l'  thought  PhiUp,  the  vm 
time  when  be  had  been  most  earnest  in  driving  hl^  uncle  to  pa> 
■ccute,  aad  ddightiag  himself  in  having  triumphed  over  Qur  ri 
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last,  and  obtained  tangible  demonstration  of  his  own  foresiglit, 
and  his  cousin's  vindictiTe  spirit.  YHiat  had  lie  been  throwing 
away  P    Where  had,  in  truth,  been  the  hostile  spirit  P 

He  took  the  key  of  the  church,  and  walked  thither  alone, 
standing  for  several  minutes  by  the  three  graves,  with  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  his  father  was  demanding  of  him  on  account  of  the 
boy  he  had  watched,  and  brought  to  his  ancestral  home,  and 
cared  for  through  his  orphaned  childhood.  But  for  the  prayei- 
book,  the  ple<^  that  there  had  been  iteaee  at  the  last,  how 
could  he  have  home  it  P 

Here  was  the  paved  path  he  had  trodden  in  early  childhood, 
holding  his  mother's  hand,  where,  at  each  recurring  vacation 
during  his  school  days,  he  had  walked  between  his  admiriug 
sisters,  in  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  pride  of  his  family 
and  of  all  the  parish.  Of  his  family  F  Did  he  not  remember 
his  return  home  for  the  last  time  before  that  when  bo  was 
summoned  thither  by  his  father's  death  p  He  had  come  with 
a  whole  freight  of  prizes,  and  letters  full  of  pnuses ;  and  ns  he 
stood,  in  expectation  of  the  expression  of  doUghted  satisfaction, 
his  father  l^d  his  band  on  his  trophy,  the  pile  of  books,  saying, 
javely, — 'All  this  would  I  give,  Philip,  for  one  evidence  of 
lumility  of  mind.' 

It  bad  been  his  father's  one  reproof.  He  had  thought  it 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  turned  away  impatiently  to  be 
caressed  and  admired  by  Margaret.  His  real  feelings  had  been 
told  to  her,  because  she  flattered  them  and  shared  them;  he 
had  been  reserved  and  guarded  with  the  father  who  would 
have  perceived  and  repressed  that  ambition  and  the  self-su^ 
ciency  which  he  himself  bad  never  known  to  exist,  nor  regarded 
as  aught  but  sober  truth.  It  had  been  bis  bane,  that  be  had 
been  always  too  sensible  to  betray  outwardly  his  self-conceit, 
in  any  form  that  could  lead  to  its  bong  noticed. 

He  opened  the  church  door,  closed  it  behind  Mm,  and  locked 
himself  m. 

He  come  up  to  the  communion  nul,  where  he  had  knelt  for  the 
first  time  twelve  years  ago,  confident  in  himself,  and  nnconscioua 
of  the  fears  with  which  his  father's  voice  was  trembling  in  the 
intensity  of  his  prayer  for  one  in  whom  there  waa  no  tangible 
evil,  and  whom  others  thought  a  pattern  of  all  that  could  be 
desired  by  the  fondest  hopes. 

He  knelt  down,  with  bowed  head,  and  bonds  clasped.  Assure 
ediy,  if  bis  father  could  have  beheld  biTn  then,  it  would  have 
been  with  rejoicing.  He  would  not  have  sorrowed  that  robust 
frame  was  wasted,  and  great  atrengtb  brought  low;  that  the 
noble  features  ven  worn,  the  healthful  cheek  fsle,  uu^  ^!Mk 
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powerfbl  intellect  clouded  and  weakened :  he  wonld  Imdiy  hsra 
mourned  for  the  cmel  grief  and  suffering,  such  would  li»Te  been 
hii  joy  that  the  humble,  penitent,  obedient  heart  had  been  wcm 
at  lart.  Above  all,  he  would  have  pejoioed  that  the  words  that 
mort  Boothed  that  wounded  spirit  were, — '  A  brolcen  and  contrite 
heart,  O  Ood,  Thou  wilt  not  despise.' 

There  was  solace  in  that  solemn  silence ;  the  throhs  of  head 
and  heart  were  stilled  in  the  calm  around.  It  was  as  if  the 
influence*  of  the  prayers  breathed  for  him  hj  his  father,  and  the 
foi^venew  and  loving  spirit  there  won  by  Guy,  had  been  w^ting 
for  him  there  till  he  came  to  take  them  up,  for  thenceforth  the 
bitterest  of  his  despur  was  over,  and  he  could  receive  each  token 
of  Amabel's  forgiveness,  not  as  heaped  coala  of  fire,  but  as  an 
earnest  of  forgivenesi  sealed  in  heaven. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  thongh  he  still  had  nrach  to  saffer, 
he  was  becoming  open  to  receive  comfort :  the  blank  dark  remorw 
in  which  he  had  been  living  b^an  to  lighten,  and  the  tone  rf 
his  mind  to  return. 

He  spoke  more  cheerfiilly  to  Susan  when  he  restored  the  key; 
but  she  had  been  so  shocked  at  his  appearance,  that  when,  the 
next  day,  a  report  reached  her  that  Mr.  Philip  was  now  a  grand 
gentleman,  and  very  rich,  she  answered, — 

*  Well,  if  it  be  so,  I  am  glad  of  it,  but  he  said  never  a  word  of 
it  to  me,  and  it  is  my  belief  he  would  give  all  the  money  u 
ever  was  coined,  to  have  the  poor  young  gentleman  back  again. 
Depend  upon  it,  he  hates  the  very  sound  of  it.' 

At  the  cost  of  several  sheets  of  paper,  Philip  at  length  com- 
pleted a  ktter  to  Mr.  Edmonstone,  wlucli,  when  he  had  sent  it, 
made  his  suspense  more  painful. 

St.  MUiirad'i,  Mut^  12tlL 
Mr  DBAB  Mb.  Edmottstoni, — It  is  with  a  full  sense  of  Uu 
nnfitneas  of  intruding  such  a  subject  upon  you  in  the  present 
•tate  of  the  family,  that  I  again  address  you  on  tho  atune  topic 
aa  that  on  which  I  wrote  to  you  from  Italy,  at  the  first  momeat 
at  which  I  have  felt  it  possible  to  ask  your  atrtention.  I  nt 
then  too  ill  to  be  able  to  express  my  contrition  for  all  that  liu 
passed ;  in  fact,  I  doubt  whether  it  was  even  then  so  deep  as  at 
present,  since  every  succeeding  week  has  but  added  to  my  senR 
of  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct,  and  my  earnest  desire  ftf 
pardon.  I  can  hardly  venture  at  such  a  time  to  ask  anjthii^ 
further,  but  I  must  add  that  my  sentiments  towards  your 
daughter  are  unaltered,  and  can  never  cease  but  with  my  life; 
and  though  I  know  I  have  rendered  myself  unworthy  of  her,  »^ 
mr  health,  both  mental  and  bodily,  is  fax  from  beine  re-at» 
blished,    1    cannot  WV^  \«.Tai%  ^i  teclinfp   beforo    too,  lai 
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entreating  that  you  will  put  an  end  to  the  Euspenae  which  liaa 
endured  far  so  many  monUiB,  by  telling  me  to  hope  that  I  have 
not  for  ever  fbrfeiteil  your  consent  to  my  attachment.  At  least, 
I  trust  to  your  kiudnesa  for  telling  me  on  what  terms  I  am  for 
the  preoeut  to  stand  with  your  family.  I  am  glad  to  hear  Buuh 
faTourable  reports  of  Lady  Morrille,  and  with  all  my  heart  I 
thank  Charles  br  his  letter. 

Yours  aver  affectionately, 

Ph.  IklOBTlLLI. 

He  ardently  watched  for  a  reply.  He  could  not  endure  the 
idea  of  receiving  it  where  Margaret's  eyes  could  scan  the  emotion 
he  could  now  only  conceal  by  a  visible  rigidity  of  demeanour, 
and  he  daily  went  himself  to  the  post-office,  but  in  vain.  He 
received  nothing  but  business  letters,  and  among  them  one  from 
Markham,  with  as  much  defiance  and  dislike  in  its  style  as  coold 
be  shown  in  a  perfectly  forma],  proper  letter.  Till  he  had 
referred  to  Lady  Morville,  he  would  not  make  any  demonstration 
towards  RedclySt,,  and  evaded  all  his  sister's  questions  as  to  what 
he  was  doing  about  it,  and  when  he  ehould  take  measures  for 
leaving  the  army,  or  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  baronetcy. 

Anxiety  made  bim  look  d^y  more  wretchedly  haggard ;  the 
doctor  was  at  fault,  Mrs.  Henley  looked  sagacious,  while  his 
manner  befAme  so  dry  and  rep^ent  that  visitors  went  away 
moralizing  on  the  abBurdity  ol  nowoeaux  rtches  taJung  so  mucii 
state  on  them. 

He  wondered  how  soon  he  might  venture  to  write  to  Amabel, 
on  whom  alone  he  could  depend  j  but  he  felt  it  a  sort  of  profanity 
to  disturb  her. 

He  had  nearly  given  up  his  visits  to  the  post  in  despair,  when 
one  morning  he  beheld  what  never  iailed  to  bring  some  soothing 
influence,  namely,  the  fair  pointed  characters  he  had  not  dared 
to  hope  for. 

He  walked  quickly  into  the  promenade,  sat  down,  and  read : — 

HoUyweU,  Uorch  22tid. 
Ms  SBA.B  Philip, — F^ta  does  not  answer  your  letter, 
because  he  says  speaking  is  better  than  writing,  and  we  hope  you 
are  well  enough  to  come  to  us  before  Sunday  week.  I  hope  to 
take  our  dear  little  girl  to  be  christened  on  that  day,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  be  her  godiather.  I  aak  it  of  you,  not 
only  in  my  own  name,  but  in  her  father's,  for  I  am  sure  it  is 
what  he  would  choose.  Her  aunt  Laura  and  Mary  Boss  are  to 
be  her  godmothers.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  very  foolish 
and  iauciful  for  nanung  lier  Maiy  TeraniL,  in  t%m<iSB^nsi<i%  ^ 
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onr  ol<l  mdinga  of  Sintrain.  She  is  a  very  healtfaj,  quiet 
creatnre,  and  I  am  gettmg  oa  very  well.  I  am  writing'  from  tbe 
(InMing-room,  and  I  expect  to  be  down  stairs  in  a  few  days.  If 
you  do  not  dislike  it  veiy  much,  could  tou  be  bo  kind  as  to  all 
apon  Miu  Wellwood,  and  paj  little  Marianne  Dixon's  quarter 
for  me  P  It  is  £10,  and  it  will  save  trouble  if  70a  would  do  it; 
besides  that,  I  should  like  to  hear  of  her  and  the  little  girL  I 
■m  Sony  to  hear  jou  are  not  better, — perhaps  coming  here  maj 
do  jou  good — Four  o'clock.  I  have  been  keeping  mj  letter  in 
hopes  of  persuading  papa  to  put  in  a  note,  but  he  sajs  he  iwl 
nther  send  a  message  that  'be  is  quite  ready  to  fot^ve  tnd 
forget,  and  it  will  be  oest  to  talk  it  over  when  you  come," 
Your  affectionato  cousin, 

A.  F.  MOKTILU. 

It  was  well  he  was  not  under  his  sister's  eye,  for  he  could  nit 
read  this  letter  calmly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  aeveral  tnm 
along  the  walk  before  he  could  recover  his  composure  enough  to 
appear  in  the  breakfast-room,  where  ha  found  his  slater  ^on^ 
dealing  her  letters  into  separate  packets  of  important  and  unim- 
portant. 

'  Qood morning, Philip.  Dr.Henleyis  obli£^  to  go  to  Bram- 
shaw  this  morning,  and  has  had  an  early  br^iddiiat.  Have  job 
been  out  ?' 

'  Yes,  it  is  very  fine — I  mean  it  will  be— the  haze  is  clearing.' 

Mai^^et  saw  that  he  was  unusually  agitated,  and  ootDf 
grief:  applied  herself  to  tea-makbg,  and  lioped  his  walk  had 
given  him  an  appetite;  but  there  seemed  little  chance  of  thii, 
80  long  were  his  pauses  between  each  morsel,  and  so  oflien  did  b« 
lean  back  in  his  chair. 

'  I  am  going  to  leave  you  on — on  Friday,'  he  said,  at  length, 
abruptly. 

'  Oh,  are  you  going  to  BedclyfTe?" 

'  No ;  to  Hollywell.  Lady  Morville  wishes  me  to  he  her  little 
girl's  sponsor ;  I  shall  go  to  London  on  Friday,  and  on,  the  not 
day.' 

'  I  am  glad  they  have  asked  you.  Does  she  write  hoself ? 
Is  she  pretty  well  r 

'  Yes ;  she  is  to  go  down  stairs  in  a  day  or  two.* 

'  I  am  rejoiced  that  she  is  recovering  so  well.  Do  you  know 
whether  she  is  in  tolerable  spirits?' 

'  She  writes  cheerfully.' 

'  How  many  years  is  it  since  I  saw  her?  She  was  quite  i 
duld ;  but  very  sweet-tempered  and  attentive  to  poor  CharUi^' 
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said  Mrs.  Henley,  feeling  moat  amiably  dispoaed  towards  bar 
future  sister-in-kw. 

*  Just  BO.  Her  eentleueBa  and  sweet  temper  were  always 
beautiful;  and  she  has  shown  herself  under  her  trials  what  it 
would  be  presumptuoua  to  pr^se.' 

Mai^;aret  had  no  doubt  now,  and  thought  he  was  ready  for 
more  open  sympathy. 

'  Ton  must  let  me  congratulate  vou  now  on  this  nnexpected 
dawn  of  hope,  after  your  long  triad,  mj  dear  brother.  It  is  a 
sort  of  unconscious  encouragement  you  could  hardly  faope  for.' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  knew  anything  of  it,'  said  Philip. 

'  Ah  I  my  dear  brother,  you  betrayed  yourself.  You  need  not 
ho  disconcerted ;  only  a  sister  conld  see  the  real  cause  of  your 
want  of  spirits.  Tour  manner  at  each  mention  of  her,  your 
anxiety,  conpled  with  your  resolute  avoidance  of  her ' 

'  Of  whom  P  Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  of,  sister !' 
said  Philip,  sternly. 

*  Of  Amabel,  of  course.' 

Philip  rose,  perfectly  awful  in  his  height  and  indignation. 

'Sister!'  he  said — paused,  and  began  again.  'I  have  been 
attached  to  Laura  Edmonstone  for  years  past,  and  Lady  Morville 
knows  it.* 

'  To  Laura  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Henley,  in  amaze.  '  Are  you  engaged  f  * 
and,  as  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  answer,  she  contmued,  '  If  yott 
have  not  gone  too  Ear  to  recede,  only  consider  before  yon  teke 
any  rash  step.  You  come  into  this  property  without  ready 
money,  you  will  find  endless  clums,  and  if  yon  marry  at  once, 
and  without  fortune,  you  will  never  be  clear  from  dilficulties.' 

'  I  have  considered,'  he  replied,  with  cold  loftiness  that  would 
have  silenced  any  one,  not  of  the  same  determined  mould. 

'  You  are  positively  committed,  thenT  she  said,  much  vexed. 
'  Oh,  Philip !  I  did  not  think  yon  would  have  married  for  mere 
beauty.' 

'  I  can  hear  no  more  discussion  on  this  point,'  answered  Philip, 
in  the  serious,  calm  tone  that  showed  so  much  power  over  him- 
self and  every  one  else. 

It  put  Mai^aret  to  silence,  though  she  was  excessively  disap* 
pointed  to  find  him  thus  ioTolved  just  at  his  outset,  when  ne 
might  have  married  so  much  more  advantageoasly.  She  was 
Borry,  too,  that  she  had  shown  her  opinion  so  plwnly,  since  it  was 
to  be,  and  hurt  his  feelings  just  as  he  seemed  to  be  thawing. 
She  would  fain  have  learned  more ;  but  he  was  completely  shut 
up  withinhimself,  and  never  opned  again  to  her.  She  had  never 
before  so  grated  on  every  delicate  feeling  in  his  mind ;  and  he 


only  remained  at  ber  hoaae  beeaose,  in  hie  present  state  of  bealtli, 
he  hardly  knew  where  to  bestow  hinuelf  till  it  was  time  for  him 
to  eo  to  HoUjwelL 

He  went  to  call  on  Miai  WeQwood,  to  whom  his  name  wmm 
slight  recommendation,  and  she  met  him  eagerly,  asking  afta 
I^y  Horrille,  who,  she  said,  had  twice  writtcsi  to  her  nkxt 
kindly  about  little  Marianne. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  Ti«it,  and  a  great  relief.  He  looked  d 
the  plans,  heard  the  fresh  airangemen^  admired,  was  intereated, 
and  took  pleasure  in  having  something  to  tell  AmabeL  He  aaked 
for  Marianne,  and  heard  that  she  wasoneofthebestof  childio— 
amiable,  well-disposed,  only  almost  too  sensitive.  Miss  Wellwood 
said  it  waa  remarkable  how  deep  an  impression  SirOay  hadmidf 
upon  her,  and  how  affectionately  she  remembered  his  kindnui: 
and  her  distreas  at  hearing  of  his  death  had  been  &r  beyond  whrf 
■tich  a  child  could  have  been  supposed  to  feel,  botli  m  TioleoH 
and  in  duration. 

Philip  asked  to  seeher,knowingit  would  please  Amabel,  and  ■ 
■he  came — a  long,  thin,  nine-year  old  child,  just  grown  into  As 
encumbering  shyness,  that  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  graca  of  It 
mtili^ie  de  Venfanee. 

He  wished  to  be  kind  and  encouraging ;  but  melancholy,  addad 
to  his  natural  stateliness,  made  him  very  formidable;  and  pM 
Marianne  was  capable  of  nothing  beyond  '  yes'  or  *  no.' 

He  told  her  he  was  f^ing  to  see  Lady  Morville  and  her  Uttle  oA, 
wheieat  she  eagerly  raised  her  eyes,  then  ehrauk  inaffi-ightatanj^ 
thing  so  tall,  and  so  unlike  Sir  Ciuy.  He  said  the  baby  was  to 
be  christened  next  Sunday,  and  Kiss  Wellwood  helped  him  out 
by  asking  the  name. 

'  Mary,'  he  said,  for  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  explain  ^1* 
Verena,  though  he  knew  not  half  what  it  conveyed  to  AmabeL 

Lastly,  he  asked  if  Marianne  had  any  message ;  wh&a  she  hois 
down  her  head,  and  whispered  to  Miss  Wellwood,  what  proved  to 
be  '  My  love  to  dear  little  cousin  Mary.' 

He  promised  to  deliver  it,  and  departed,  wishing  he  ocold 
more  easily  unbend. 
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Keat,  though  every  teu  that  fall* 
I>oth  in  iU  lilence  of  past  soiTOir  tell, 
Aod  makes  a  meeting  aeem  moit  like  a  <lear  fiu-gwelL 

WOBDSWOBVH. 

*\N  Saturday  afternoon,  about  half-past  five,  Philip  Morrille 
J  found  himKlf  driving  up  to  the  well-known  front-door  of 
Hollywell.  At  the  door  he  heard  that  every  one  wasouteicepting 
Lad^  Morville,  who  never  came  down  till  the  evening,  save  for 
a  drive  in  the  carriage. 

He  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  gazed  on  the  scene  where 
he  had  spent  bo  many  happy  hovirs,  only  darhened  by  that  one 
evil  spot,  that  had  grown  till  it  not  only  poiaoned  his  own  mind, 
bat  cast  a  gloom  over  that  bright  home. 

All  was  as  usual.  Charles's  sofa,  little  table,  books,  and  ink- 
stand, the  work-boxes  on  the  table,  the  newspaper  in  Mr.  Edmon- 
■tone's  old  folds.  Only  the  piano  was  closed,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  books  on  the  hinge  told  how  long  it  had  been  so ;  and  the 
plants  in  the  bay  window  were  brown  and  dry,  not  as  when  th^ 
were  Amabel's  cherished  nursliogs.  He  remembered  Amabels 
laughing  face  and  abundant  curia,  when  she  carried  in  the  camellia, 
and  thought  how  little  be  guessed  then  that  he  abould  be  the 
destroyer  of  the  happiness  of  her  young  life.  How  should  he 
meet  her — a  widow  in  her  father's  house — or  look  at  her  fatherless 
child  P  He  wondered  how  he  had  borne  to  come  thither  at  all, 
and  shrank  at  the  thought  that  thia  very  evening,  in  a  few  boms, 
he  must  see  her. 

The  outer  door  opened,  there  was  a  soft  step,  and  Amabel 
stood  before  him,  pale,  qniet,  and  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  Her 
bands  of  hair  looked  glossy  under  her  widow's  cap,  and  the  deep 
black  of  her  dress  was  relieved  by  the  white  robes  of  the  babe 
that  lay  on  her  arm.     She  held  oat  her  hand,  and  he  pressed  it 

'  I  thought  yon  would  like  just  to  see  baby,'  said  she,  in  a  T<doe 
HOLjething  like  apology. 
He  held  out  his  arms  to  take  it,  for  which  Amy  was  by  do 


means  prepared.  She  was  not  quite  happy  even  in  trusting  it 
her  sister's  arms,  and  she  supposed  be  had  never  before  tonehea 
an  infant.  Bnt  that  was  aU  nonsense,  and  she  would  u.'cst'Hvi, 
him  with  showing  any  reluctance ;  w  abe  \b.<\  ^%  '^\NN&  ci&k  ^>& 
u  a 
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his  arm,  and  saw  his  great  hand  holding  it  most  carefall? :  hnl 
the  next  moment  he  turned  ahruptly  from  her.  Poor  silly  little 
Amy,  her  heart  beat  not  a  little  till  he  turned  back,  restored  the 
babe,  and  wliile  he  walked  hastily  to  the  window,  she  saw  that 
two  large  tear-drops  had  fallen  on  the  white  folds  of  its  mantle. 
She  did  not  speak ;  she  guessed  how  much  he  must  feel  in  thus 
holding  Guy's  child,  and,  besides,  her  own  tears  would  now  flow 
so  easily  that  she  must  be  on  her  guard.  She  sat  down,  settled 
the  little  one  on  her  knee,  and  gave  him  time  to  recover  himself. 

Presently  he  came  and  stood  by  her,  saying,  in  a  most  decided 
tone, '  Amabel,  you  must  let  me  do  tlus  child  justice.' 

She  looked  up,  wondering  what  he  could  mean. 

'  I  will  not  delay  in  taking  steps  for  restoring  her  inheritance^* 
said  he,  hoping  by  determination  to  overpower  Amabel,  and  mak» 
her  believe  it  a  settled  and  a  right  tiling. 

*  0  Philip,  you  are  not  thinking  of  that !' 
'  It  is  to  be  done.' 

'  You  would  not  be  so  imkind  to  this  poor  little  g^l,'  said  Amy, 
with  a  persuasive  smile,  partaking  of  her  old  playfulness;  adding, 
very  much  in  earnest,  *  Pray  put  it  out  of  your  head  directly,  for 
it  would  be  very  wrong/ 

The  nurse  knocked  at  the  door  to  fetch  the  baby,  as  Amabel 
had  desired.  AVhen  this  interruption  was  over,  Philip  came  and 
sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  began  with  his  most  decided 
manner: — 

'  You  must  listen  to  me,  Amy,  and  not  allow  any  scruples  to 
prevent  you  from  permitting  your  child  to  be  restor^  to  her  just 
rights.  1  ou  must  see  that  the  estate  has  come  to  me  by  circum- 
stances such  that  no  honest  man  can  be  justified  in  retainiiig  it 
The  entail  was  made  to  exclude  females,  only  because  of  the  obi 
Lady  Granard.     It  is  your  duty  to  consent.' 

*  The  property  has  always  gone  in  the  male  line,'  replied 
Amabel. 

'  There  never  was  such  a  state  of  things.  Old  Sir  €hiy  could 
never  have  thought  of  entailing  it  away  from  his  own  descendant 
on  a  distant  cousin.  It  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  profit  by  these 
unforeseen  contingencies,  and  you  ought  not,  in  justice  to  your 
child,  to  object.' 

He  spoke  so  forcibly  and  decidedly  that  he  thought  he  must 
have  prevailed.  But  not  one  whit  convinced,  Amabel  answered, 
in  her  own  gentle  voice,  but  beginning  with  a  business-like  axga- 
ment : — '  Such  a  possibility  was  contemplated.  It  was  all  pro- 
vided for  in  the  marriage  settlements.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  Ihit, 
as  it  is,  she  will  be  a  great  deal  too  rich.  Besides,  Philip,  I  am 
sure  this  is  exactly  what  Guy  would  have  chosen,'  and  the  tears 
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roBS  m  her  eyw.  '  The  first  thing  that  came  into  mv  head  when 
Rhe  was  born,  wns,  that  It  was  juat  what  he  wished,  tltat  I  ihould 
have  her  for  myself,  and  that  yon  should  take  care  of  Bedclyffe. 
I  am  certain  now  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  co.  I  know — indeed 
I  do — that  he  took  great  pleaGure  in  thinking  of  its  being  is 

Jour  hands,  and  of  your  gomg  on  with  all  he  began.  Yon  can't 
ave  fo^otten  how  much  he  left  in  your  charge  F  If  you  were 
to  give  it  up,  it  would  be  against  iaa  desire;  and  with  that  know- 
ledge, how  could  I  Boffer  it  P  Then  think  what  a  misfortune  to 
her,  poor  little  thing,  to  be  a  great  heiress,  and  how  vety  bad  for 
Beddyfle  to  have  no  better  a  manager  than  me !  Oh,  Philip,  can 
you  not  see  it  is  beet  as  it  is,  and  just  as  he  wished  F' 

He  almost  groaned — '  If  you  could  guess  what  a  burden  it  is.' 

'  Ah !  but  yen  must  carry  it,  not  throw  it  down  on  such  hands 
U  mine  and  that  tiny  baby's,'  tiud  she,  Bmiling. 

'  It  would  have  been  the  same  if  it  had  been  a  boy.' 

'  Tes ;  then  I  must  have  done  the  best  1  could,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  to  look  to,  but  I  am  so  glad  to  be  spared. 
And  yon  are  so  fit  for  it,  and  will  make  it  turn  to  so  much  use 
to  every  one.' 

'  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  be  of  use  to  any  one,'  said 
Philip,  in  a  tone  of  complete  d^ection. 

'  Your  head  is  aching.'    said  she,  kindly. 

'  It  always  does,  more  or  less,'  repUed  be,  resting  it  on  his  hand. 

■  I  am  so  sorry.  Has  it  been  so  ever  since  you  were  ill  P  But 
you  are  better  P   You  look  better  than  when  I  saw  you  last.' 

'  I  am  bett«r  on  the  whole,  but  I  doubt  whether  1  shall  ever 
he  as  strong  as  I  used  to  be.  That  ought  to  make  me  hesitate, 
even  ii — '  then  came  a  pause,  while  he  put  his  hand  over  his  face, 
and  seemed  struggling  vrith  irrepressible  emotion ;  and  after  all 
he  was  obliged  to  take  two  walks  to  the  window  before  he  could 
recover  composure,  and  could  ask  in  a  voice  which  he  tried  to 
make  calm  and  steady,  though  his  face  was  deeply  flushed — 
'  A  my,  how  is  Laura  P' 

'  She  is  very  well,'  answered  Amabel.  '  Only  you  must  not  be 
takeil  by  surprise  if  you  see  her  looking  thinner.' 

'  And  she  Las  trusted — she  has  endured  through  all  P'  said  ha, 
with  inquiring  earnestness. 

'  And  they — your  father  and  mother — can  forgive  t' 
'  They  do — they  have.    But,  Philip,  it  was  one  of  the  things 
I  came  down  to  say  to  you.     I  don't  think  you  must  expect 


paua  to  begin  about  it  himself.     You  know  be  does  not 
awkwardness,  though  he  will  b<  i   <     ■  ..  .     . 

and  ready  to  meet  you  half  way. 


awkwardness,  though  he  will  be  very  glad  when  once  it  is  daoai^ 
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AK^ee  As^d  ai^td.  'Lacn  it  oat  (tfdoon.     ^e  ^dCW' 
ktte  take  tbt  1c«  wslks.' 

*Aad  i>  *be  r^Ct  ttne^  sad  wtfl,  <v  k  H  tint  exeitod  otv- 
Asia;   of  CBiplaTTceit  tfaaS   I   fin*  art  her  npon^  be  tiked, 


*  Ae  li  pfrfwtlr  T^Q.  ^id  to  be  ban  his  been  k  ^roii  Im^  to 
her,'  ajad.  AniAbeL  *  It  wxs  «  ereat  comibrt  tbaft  w«  did  mt 
knov  bow  iO  too  bad  been  at  Oxfn.  tiB  tibe  w(M«t  ««s  onf. 
Erdecn  onlr  menticiDed  it  wbm  joa  woe  betto".  I  was  tc^ 
■nxioa*,  for  I  bad  tome  fears  fm  the  note  that  jm  sent  In 
AnMBML  I  am  tot  glad  to  ae«  Toa  nfe  ba«,  for  I  hsv«  feU  ^ 
alow  that  we  tanodk  yaa ;  bat  I  coold  aot  belp  it.* 

*  f  am  Terr  glad  toq  did  not  iUt.  The  woni  of  all  wmU 
bare  been  that  joa  sboold  harr  nm  anr  risk.' 

"There  is  the  carriage,'  aid  Axaj.  'ICamntk  and  Chatlie 
baTe  been  to  Broadstoae.  Thcr  thought  th^  migtit  meet  m 
bj  the  late  train.' 

Philip's  colour  rote.  He  stood  up — tat  down ;  thai  rising 
once  more,  leant  on  tbe  mantelpiece,  acarcdj  knowing  bow  tn 
face  either  of  them- — bis  aont,  with  her  well-merited  displeKaR, 
and  Charles,  who,  when  be  parted  with  him  had  aeeoted  him 
to  justly— Charles,  who  bad  seen  thno^  him  and  had  bea 
treated  with  tcom. 

A  few  moments,  and  Charles  came  in,  leaning  on  his  moths'. 
They  both  shook  hands,  exclaimed  at  finding  Amabel  dun 
ttain,  and  Hrt.  Edmonstone  asked  after  Philip's  health  in  bs 
would-be  cordial  manner.  The  two  ladies  then  went  npttwn 
together,  and  thus  ended  that  conference,  in  which  hoth  partia 
baa  ihown  rare  magnanimity,  of  which  they  were  petfectlr  im- 
conaciout ;  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  m  w» 
that  Philip  quietly  gave  np  the  great  tennnciatioa  and  w-csUed 
tacrifice,  with  which  he  had  been  feeding  hia  hopes,  at  tba 
■imple  bidding  of  the  gentle-spoken  Amabel — not  even  telling 
her  that  he  resigned  it.  He  kept  the  possessions  which  he 
abhorred,  and  gave  up  the  renunciation  he  had  longed  to  ipake; 
And  in  this  lay  the  true  sacrifice,  the  greater  becauae  the  wwU 
would  think  him  the  gainer. 

When  the  mother  and  daughter  were  gone,  the  conains  wen 
rrilent,  Philip  resting  his  elbow  on  the  mantel-ahelf  and  to 
head  on  his  hand,  and  Charies  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  so&, 
warming  first  one  hand,  then  the  other,  while  he  looked  np 
to  the  altered  face,  and  perceired  in  it  grief  and  hnmiliatira 
almost  as  plainly  as  illness.  His  keen  eyes  read  that  the  somi* 
WW  indeed  more  de«^V^  iwited  than  he  bad  hitherto  bdiend, 
ud  tint  Am&W«  ^\\,^'b»a.  TwA>«Ka'«M!w&..^.,a^^,j^  j„ 
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Htmck  lif  Uie  change  from  the  great  peracnal  strength  that  used 
to  make  nothing  of  lifting  his  whole  weight. 

'  I  am  eoriy  to  see  you  bo  pulled  down,'  eaid  he.  '  We  must 
tiy  if  we  can  doctor  tou  better  thsD  they  did  at  St.  Mildred's. 
Are  you  getting  on,  do  you  think  P 

He  had  hardly  ever  spoken  to  Philip,  so  entirely  without  either 
bitterness  or  sarcasm,  and  his  maimer  hardly  seemed  hke  that  of 
the  same  person. 

*  Thank  you,  I  am  growing  stronger ;  but  as  long  as  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  this  headache,  I  am  good  for  nothing.' 

'  You  have  had  a  long  speU  of  illness  indeed,'  said  Charles. 

*  You  can't  expect  to  shake  off  two  fevers  in  no  time.  Now  all 
the  anxiety  is  over,  you  will  brighten  tike  this  hooae.' 

'  But  tell  me,  what  is  thought  of  Amabel  f  Is  she  as  well  a> 
she  ought  to  be?" 

'  Yes,  quite,  they  say — has  recovered  her  strength  very  fast, 
and  is  in  just  the  right  spirits.  She  was  churched  yesterday, 
and  was  not  the  worse  for  it.  It  was  a  trial,  for  she  had  not 
been  to  East-hill  since — since  last  May.' 

'  It  is  a  blessing,  indeed,'  said  Philip,  earnestly. 

'  She  has  been  so  very  happy  with  the  baby,'  sud  Charles. 

*  You  hear  what  its  name  is  to  tie  P' 

'  Yes,  she  told  me  in  her  letter.' 

*  To  avoid  having  to  tell  you  here,  I  suppose.  Maiy  is  fof 
common  wear,  Yerena  is  for  ourselves.  She  asked  if  it  would  be 
too  foohsh  to  give  such  a  name,  and  mamma  scud  the  onlv 
question  was,  whether  she  would  like  indifferent  people  to  ask 
the  reason  of  it.' 

Fbilip  lapsed  into  thought,  and  presently  said,  abruptly, 
'  When  laat  we  parted  you  told  me  I  waa  malignant.  You  were 
right.' 

'  Shake  hands !'  waa  all  Charles's  reply,  and  no  more  waa  sadd 
till  Charles  rose,  saving  it  waa  time  to  dress.  Philip  was  about 
to  help  him,  but  he  answered,  '  No,  thank  you,  I  am  above 
trusting  to  anything  but  my  own  crutches  now ;  I  am  prood  to 
show  you  what  feats  I  can  perform.' 

Charles  certainly  did  get  on.  with  less  difficully  than  heretofore, 
but  it  was  more  because  he  wanted  to  spare  PhUip  fatigue  than 
because  he  disdained  assistance,  that  be  chose  to  go  alone. 
Moreover,  he  did  what  he  had  never  done  for  any  one  before — 
he  actually  hopped  the  whole  length  of  the  passage,  beyond  his 
own  door,  to  do  the  honours  of  I^ilip's  room,  and  took  a  degree 
of  pains  for  his  comfort  that  seemed  too  marvelloos  to  be  true  in 
one  who  had  hitherto  only  lived  to  be  attended  on. 

By  the  time  be  bod  settled  Fhilip,  (be  rest  of  iha  ^utj  ^>mL 
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come  home,  and  he  fomid  himself  wanted  in  the  dresrinff^room, 
to  help  his  mother  to  encourage  his  &ther  to  enter  on  me  con- 
versation with  Philip  in  the  evening,  for  poor  Mr.  Edmonstone 
was  in  such  a  worry  and  perplexity,  that  the  whole  space  till  the 
dinner-hell  rang  was  insufficient  to  console  him  in.  I^uira,  mean- 
while, was  with  Amabel,  who  was  trying  to  cheer  her  flntterinii^ 
spirits  and  nerves,  which,  after  having  been  so  long  han8se<i^ 
gave  way  entirely  at  the  moment  of  meeting  Philip  again.  How 
would  he  regard  her  afber  her  weakness  in  betraying  him  for 
want  of  self-command  ?  Might  he  not  be  wishing  to  be  firee  of 
one  who  had  so  disappointed  him,  and  only  persisting  in  the 
engagement  from  a  sense  of  honour!  The  confidence  in  his 
affection,  which  had  hitherto  sustained  her,  was  failing ;  and  not 
all  Amabel  could  say  would  reassure  her.  No  one  comd  judge  of 
him  but  herself;  his  words  were  so  cautious,  and  he  had  so  much 
conunand  over  himself,  that  nobody  could  g^ess.  Of  course  he 
felt  bound  to  her ;  but  if  she  saw  one  trace  of  His  being  only 
influenced  by  honour  and  pity,  she  would  release  him,  and  he 
should  never  see  the  struggle. 

She  had  worked  herself  up  into  almost  a  certainty  that  so  it 
would  be,  and  Amabel  was  afraid  she  would  not  be  fit  to  go  down 
to  dinner ;  but  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  the  necessity  of  moving, 
seemed  to  restore  the  habit  of  external  composure  in  a  moment. 
She  settled  her  countenance,  and  left  the  room. 

Charlotte,  meantime,  had  been  dressing  alone,  and  raging 
against  Philip,  declaring  she  could  never  bear  to  speak  to  him, 
and  that  if  she  was  Amy  she  would  never  have  chosen  him  for  i^ 
ffodfather.  And  to  thmk  of  his  marrying  just  like  a  good  hero 
m  a  book,  and  living  very  happy  ever  tiher !  To  be  sure  she  was 
Sony  for  poor  Laura ;  but  it  was  all  very  wrong,  and  now  they 
wotud  bo  rewarded !  How  could  Charlie  be  so  provoking  ai  to 
talk  about  hLs  sorrow !  She  hoped  he  was  sony ;  and  as  to  his 
illness,  it  served  him  right. 

All  this  Charlotte  communicated  to  Bustle ;  but  Bustle  had 
heard  some  mysterious  noise,  and  insisted  on  going  to  investigmte 
the  cause;  and  Charlotte,  finding  her  own  domain  dark  and 
cold,  and  private  conferences  going  on  in  Amabel's  apartment 
and  the  dressing-room,  was  fain  to  follow  him  down  stairs,  at 
soon  as  her  toilet  was  complete,  only  hoping  Philip  would  keq> 
out  of  the  way. 

But,  behold,  there  he  was ;  and  even  Bustle  was  propitiated, 
for  she  found  him,  his  nose  on  Philip's  knee,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  and  wagging  his  tail,  while  Philip  stroked  and  patted  him, 
and  could  hardly  bear  the  appealing  expression  of  the  eyes,  that^ 
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•IwajB  wistftil,  now  seemed  to  every  one  to  be  looking  for  hii 
inaoter. 

To  see  this  attention  to  Bustle  won  Charlotte  over  in  a 
moment.  '  How  are  yon,  Philip  P  Qood  dog,  dear  old  Bustle  I' 
cams  in  a  breath,  and  thev  were  both  making'  much  of  the  dog, 
when  sho  amicabl;  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  babj,  and  became 
eager  iu  belling  about  the  christening. 

The  dinner-bell  brought  every  one  down  but  Amabel.  The 
trembling  hands  of  Philip  and  Laura  met  for  a  moment,  and 
they  were  in  the  dining-room. 

Diligently  and  dutifully  did  Charles  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone 
keep  up  the  conversation ;  the  latter  about  her  shopping,  the 
former  about  the  acquaintances  who  had  come  to  spcsk  to 
him  as  he  sat  in  the  carriage.  As  soon  as  possible,  Mrs.'  Ed- 
monstone left  the  dining-room,  then  Laura  flew  up  again  to  the 
dressing-room,  sank  down  on  a  footstool  by  Amabel's  side,  and 
czcluming,  '  0  Amy,  he  is  looking  so  ill !'  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

The  change  had  been  a  shock  for  which  Laura  had  not  been 
prepared.  Ajny,  who  had  seen  him  look  so  much  worse,  had  nob 
thought  of  it,  and  it  overcame  Laura  more  than  all  her  anxieties, 
lest  his  love  should  be  forfeited.  She  sobbed  inconsolably  over 
the  alteration ;  and  it  was  long  before  Amabel  could  get  her  to 
hear  that  his  face  was  much  less  thin  now,  and  that  he  wa* 
altogether  much  stronger ;  it  was  fatigue  and  anxiety  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  he  would  be  better.  Laura  proceeded  to  brood 
over  her  belief  that  his  altered  demeanour,  his  settled  melancholy, 
his  not  seeking  her  eye,  his  cold  shake  of  the  hand,  all  arose  from 
the  diminution  of  his  love,  and  his  dislike  to  be  encumbered  with 
a  weak,  foolish  wife,  with  whom  he  had  entangled  himself  when 
he  deemed  her  worthy  of  him.  She  dwelt  on  all  this  in  silence, 
as  she  sat  at  her  sister's  feet,  and  Amy  left  her  to  think,  only 
now  and  then  giving  some  caress  to  her  hiur  or  cheek,  and  at 
each  touch  the  desolate  waste  of  life  that  poor  Laura  was  unfolding 
before  herself  was  rendered  less  dreary  by  the  thought,  '  I  have 
my  sister  still,  and  she  knows  sorrow  too.'  Then  she  half  envied 
Amy,  who  had  lost  her  dearest  by  death,  and  held  his  heart  last 
to  the  last ;  not,  like  herself,  doomed  to  see  the  love  decay  for 
which  she  had  endured  so  long — decay  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  suspense  was  over. 

Laura  might  justly  have  envied  Amabel,  though  for  another 
reason ;  it  was  because  in  her  cup  there  was  no  poison  of  her 
own  infusing. 

There  she  stayed  till  Charlotte  came  to  summon  her  to  tea,  say* 
ing  the  gentlemen,  except  Charles,  were  still  in  the  dimng-roooL 
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They  had  remained  sitting  over  the  fire  for  a  ooosidoiUt 
space,  waiting  for  each  other  to  hegin,  Mr.  Edmonstone  irreBoIute^ 
Philip  striving  to  master  his  feelings,  and  to  prevent  increasing 
pain  and  confusion  from  making  him  forget  what  he  intended  to 
say.  At  last,  Mr.  Edmonstone  started  up,  pulled  out  hia  keyi, 
took  a  candle,  and  said,  *  Come  to  the  study — ^I'U  give  yoa  tiie 
Bedclyffe  papers.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Philip,  also  rising,  hut  only  hecaose  he  ooaM 
not  sit  while  his  unde  stood.  *  Not  to-night,  if  you  please.  I 
could  not  attend  to  them.' 

*  AVhat,  your  head  ?    EhP' 

*  Partly.  Besides,  there  is  another  suhject  on  which  I  hope 
you  will  set  me  at  rest  hefore  I  can  enter  on  any  other.' 

*  Yes — ^yes — I  know,'  said  Mr.  Edmonstone,  moving  uneasily. 

*  I  am  perfectly  conscious  how  deeply  I  have  offended.* 
Mr.  Edmonstone  could  not  endure  tiie  apology. 

'  Well,  well,'  he  broke  in  nervously,  *  I  know  all  that,  and  it 
can't  be  helped.  Say  no  more  about  it.  Young  people  will  be 
foolish,  and  I  have  been  young  and  in  love  myself.' 

That  Captain  Morville  should  live  to  be  thankful  for  being 
forgiven  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Edmonstone*8  having  been 
young ! 

'May  I  then  consider  myself  as  pardoned,  and  as  having 
obtained  your  sanction  p' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  and  I  hope  it  will  cheer  poor  Lanra  up  again 
a  little.  Four  years  has  it  gone  on  ?  Constancy,  indeed !  and 
it  is  time  it  should  be  rewarded.  We  little  thought  what  you 
were  up  to,  so  grave  and  demure  as  you  both  were.  So  you 
won't  have  the  papers  to-night  P  I  can't  say  you  do  look  fit  for 
business.     Perhaps  Laura  may  suit  you  better—eh,  Philip  ?' 

Love-making  was  such  a  charming  sight  to  Mr.  Edmonstone, 
that  having  once  begun  to  look  on  Philip  and  Laura  as  a  pair  of 
lovers,  he  could  not  help  being  delighted,  and  forgetting,  as  well 
as  forgiving,  all  that  had  been  wrong. 

They  did  not,  however,  exactly  answer  his  ideas ;  Lanra  did 
not  once  look  up,  and  Philip,  instead  of  going  boldly  to  take  the 
place  next  her,  sat  down,  holding  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if 
too  much  overpowered  by  indisposition  to  think  of  anything  else. 
Such  was  in  great  measure  the  case ;  he  was  very  much  fatigued 
with  the  journey,  and  these  different  agitating  scenes  had 
increased  the  pain  in  his  head  to  a  violent  degree;  besides  which, 
feeling  that  ms  aunt  still  regarded  him  as  she  did  at  Becoara, 
he  could  not  bear  to  make  any  demonstration  towairds  Laura 
before  her,  lest  she  might  thiiic  it  a  sort  of  triumphant  dis- 
r^ard  of  her  just  displeasure. 
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Poor  Laura  law  in  it  both  severe  aufTering  and  dislike  to  ber ; 
and  the  more  sbe  understood  &om  her  fatber's  manner  what  had 
passed  in  the  otiier  room,  the  more  sbe  honoured  him  for  the 
sacrifice  he  was  making  of  himself. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  w^ted  on  the  headache  ^itb  painful  atten- 
tion,  but  tbey  ail  felt  that  the  only  thing  lo  be  done  for  tbe  two 
poor  things  was  to  let  tbem  come  to  an  explanation ;  so  Char- 
lotte was  sent  to  bed,  her  mother  went  up  to  Amy,  Charles 
carried  off  his  father  to  the  study,  and  tbey  found  themselTea 
alone. 

Laura  held  down  her  face,  and  struggled  to  make  her  palpi- 
tating heart  and  dry  tongue  suffer  her  to  begin  the  words  to 
which  she  had  wound  herself  up.  Fbibp  raised  his  hands  from 
his  eyes  as  the  door  shut,  then  rose  up,  and  fixed  them  on  Laura. 
She,  too,  looked  up,  aa  if  to  begin ;  tbeir  eyes  met,  and  tbey 
understood  all.  He  stepped  towards  her,  and  held  out  bis  hands. 
The  next  moment  both  hers  were  clasped  in  his — he  had  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  brow, 

No  words  of  explanation  passed  between  them.  Laura  knew 
be  was  her  own,  and  needed  no  assurance  that  her  misgivings 
had  been  vain.  There  was  a  start  of  extreme  joy,  sucb  as  she 
had  known  twice  before,  bat  it  could  be  only  for  a  moment  while 
he  looked  so  wretchedly  unwell.  It  did  but  give  her  the  right 
to  attend  to  him.  The  first  thing  she  said  was  to  beg  him  to 
lie  down  on  the  sofa;  her  only  care  was  to  make  him  comfort- 
able with  cushions,  and  be  was  too  entirely  worn  out  to  say  any- 
thing he  had  intended,  capable  only  of  giving  himself  up  to  the 
repose  of  knowing  her  entirely  his  own,  and  of  having  her  to 
take  care  of  him.  There  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  with  his  eyes  shut, 
and  Laura's  hand  in  his,  while  she  sat  beside  bim,  neither  of 
tbem  speaking;  and,  excepting  that  she  withdrew  ber  hand, 
neither  moved  when  the  others  returned. 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  compassionated  bim,  and  showed  a  great 
deal  of  solicitude  about  him,  trying  hard  to  regard  him  as  she 
used  to  do,  yet  unable  to  bring  back  tbe  feeling,  and  therefore, 
do  what  she  would,  failing  to  wear  its  semblance. 

Laura,  sad,  anxious,  and  restless,  had  no  relief  till  she  went  to 
wish  her  sister  good-night.  Amabel,  who  was  abeady  in  bed, 
stretched  out  ber  hand  with  a  sweet  look,  beaming  with  affection 
ud  congratulation. 

'You  don't  want  to  be  convinced  now  that  all  is  right!' 
said  she. 

'  His  head  is  so  dreadfully  bad !'  said  Laura. 

'  Ah '.  it  will  get  better  now  his  mind  is  at  lett.* 

■If  it  will  but  do  sol' 
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'And you  know  you  must  be  happy  to-morrow,  becmie  of 
baby.* 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  £dmonstono,  coming  m^ '  I  am  aony  U* 
prevent  your  talk,  but  Amy  must  not  be  kept  awake.  Sho  must 
keep  her  strength  for  to-morrow.' 

'Oood-night,  then,  dear,  dear  Laura.  I  am  so  glad  jour 
trouble  is  oyer,  and  you  have  him  again !'  whispered  Amabel. 
with  her  parting  kiss;  and  Laura  went  away,  better  able  to 
hope,  to  pray,  and  to  rest,  than  she  could  have  thought  poesihie 
when  she  left  the  drawing-room. 

'  Poor  dear  Laura,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  sighing ;  '  I  hope 
he  will  soon  be  better.' 

*  Has  it  been  very  uncomfortable  ?' 

*  I  can't  say  much  for  it,  my  dear.  He  was  suffering  ierriUy 
with  his  head,  so  that  I  should  have  been  quite  alarmed  if  ho 
had  not  said  it  was  apt  to  get  worse  in  the  evening ;  and  she, 
poor  thing,  was  only  watching  him.  However,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  have  matters  settled ;  and  papa  and  Charlie  are  well  pleased 
with  him.  But  I  must  not  keep  you  awake  after  oriTing 
Laiu-a  away.  You  are  not  over-tired  to-night,  I  hope,  mj 
dear?' 

*  Oh,  no ;  only  sleepy.    Good-night,  dearest  mamma.* 
'Good-night,  my  own  Amy;'  then,  as  Amy  put  back  the 

coverings  to  show  the  little  face  nestled  to  sleep  on  her  bosooi, 
'good-night,  you  little  darling!  don't  disturb  your  Trntminn- 
How  comfortable  you  look !    Good-night,  my  dearest !' 

Mrs.  Edmonstone  looked  for  a  moment,  while  trying  to  chedc 
the  tears  that  came  at  the  thought  of  the  night,  one  brief  year 
ago,  when  she  left  Amy  sleeping  in  the  light  of  the  Easter  moon. 
Yet  the  sense  of  peace  and  serenity  that  had  then  given  especial 
loveliness  to  the  maiden's  chamber  on  that  night,  was  there  still 
with  the  yoimg  widow.  It  was  dim  lamplight  now  that  beamed 
on  the  portrait  of  her  husband,  casting  on  it  the  shade  of  the 
lifctle  wooden  cross  in  front,  while  she  was  shaded  by  the  whitt 
curtains  drawn  from  her  bed  round  the  infant's  little  cot,  so  at 
to  shut  them  both  into  the  quiet  twilight,  where  she  lay  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  that,  though  it  was  not  sorrow, 
made  Mrs.  Edmonstone  more  ready  to  weep  than  if  it  had  been; 
so  with  her  last  good-night  she  left  her. 

And  Amabel  always  liked  to  be  shut  in  by  herself,  dearly  if 
she  loved  them  all,  and  mamma  especially;  there  was  always 
something  pleasant  in  being  able  to  return  to  her  o\vn  worU, 
to  rest  in  the  thoughts  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  little  unconscious  creature  that  had  come  to  inhabit  that 
inner  world  of  hers,  the  creature  that  was  only  his  and  hen. 
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Bhfi  hsd  from  the  first  alwa^  felt  herself  less  lo^ elj  when 
quite  alone,  before  with  hii  pftpera,  and  now  with  his  child;  and 
could  Mre.  Edmonstone  have  seen  her  face,  she  would  have  wq>t 
and  wondered  more,  as  Amy  fondled  and  hushed  her  babe,  whis- 
pering to  it  fond  words  which  she  could  never  have  uttwed  in 
the  presence  of  any  one  who  could  understand  them,  and  which 
had  much  of  her  extreme  youthfuhiess  in  them.  Not  one  waa 
■o  oflen  repeated  or  bo  endearing  as  'Guy's  baby !  Quy's  own 
dear  little  girl !'  It  did  not  mean  half  so  much  when  she  called 
it  her  baby ;  and  she  loved  to  tell  the  little  one  that  her  &ther 
had  been  the  best  and  the  dearest,  but  be  was  gone  away,  and 
would  she  be  contented  to  be  loving  and  good  with  only  her 
mother  to  take  care  of  her,  and  tell  her,  aa  weil  aa  she  could, 
what  a  father  hers  was,  when  she  was  old  enough  to  know  about 
him? 

To-nig-bt,  Amy  told  her  much  in  that  soft,  solemn,  murmuring 
tone,  about  what  was  to  betall  her  to-morrow,  and  the  greikt 
blesainga  to  be  given  to  her,  and  how  the  poor  little  fatherless 
one  would  be  embraced  in  the  arms  of  His  mercy,  and  received' 
by  her  great  Father  in  heaven : — '  Ay,  and  brought  nearer  to 
Tonr  own  papa,  and  know  him  in  some  inner  way,  and  he  will 
know  his  httie  child  then,  for  you  will  he  ss  good  and  pure  and 
bright  as  he,  and  you  will  belong  to  the  great  communion  of 
saints  to-morrow,  you  precious  httle  one,  and  Im  so  much  nearer 
to  him  as  you  will  be  so  much  better  than  I.  Oh !  baby,  if  wo 
can  but  both  endure  to  the  end !' 

With  such  half-uttered  words,  Amabel  Morville  slept  the  night 
before  her  babe's  christening. 


CHAPTEB  XLI. 


A  stnmger's  roof  to  bold  Uiy  beaJ, 
a  .1 ■»  foot  thy  grsvo  to  tieid  J 


A.  imuger  ■  looi  uj  grsva  to  uesa ; 

Doeert  sod  rock,  sod  Alp  sod  ses, 

Spresding  between  thy  home  sod  thee. — StwxUi. 


M^. 


JABY  EOSS  was  eager  for  the  first  report  from  Hollywtll 
the  next  morning,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  her 
attention  fixed  on  her  dass  at  school.  Lauraand  Charlotte  came 
in  together  in  due  time,  and  satisfied  her  so  far  as  to  tell  her 
that  Amy  was  very  well. 

'  Is  Captain  Morville  come  P'  thought  Mary.  '  No,  I  cannot 
^ess  by  Laura's  impressive  face.  Never  mind,  Charles  will  tell 
me  all  between  services.' 
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The  first  thing  she  saw  on  coming  out  of  school  was  the  pony 
carriage,  with  Charles  and  Captain  Morville  himself.  Charlott^ 
who  was  all  excitement,  had  time  to  say,  while  her  sister  wu 
out  of  hearing, — 

'  It  is  all  made  up  now,  Mary,  and  I  really  am  very  sony  fior 
PhiHp.' 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mary  understood  the  amiaUe  meaning 
this  speech  was  intended  to  convey,  and  she  hegan  to  enter  into 
its  grounds  in  the  short  conference  after  church,  when  she  saw 
the  alteration  in  the  whole  expression  of  countenance. 

'  Yes,'  said  Charles,  who  as  usual  remained  at  the  yicarage 
during  the  two  services,  and  who  perceived  what  passed  in  ner 
mind, '  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
your  fellow-sponsor,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  converted  to  Amy's 
opinion.  I  do  believe  the  black  dog  is  off  his  back  for  good 
and  all.' 

*  I  never  saw  any  one  more  changed,'  said  Mary. 

'  Eegularly  tamed,*  said  Charles.  *  He  is  something  more  liks 
his  old  self  to-day  than  last  night,  and  yet  not  much.  He  was 
perfectly  overpowered  then — so  knocked  up  that  there  was  no 
judging  of  him.  To-day  he  has  all  his  sedateness  and  scrupulous 
attention,  but  all  like  a  shadow  of  former  time — not  a  morsel  of 
sententiousness,  and  seeming  positively  grateful  to  be  treated  in 
the  old  fashion.' 

*  He  looks  very  thin  and  pale.    Do  you  think  him  recovered? 
*A  good  way  from  it,'   said  Charles.     *He  is  pretty  well 

to-day,  comparatively,  though  that  obstinate  headache  hangs 
about  him.  If  this  change  last  longer  tlian  that  and  his  white 
looks,  I  shall  not  even  grudge  hTm  the  sponsorship  Amy 
owed  me.' 

*  Very  magnanimous  V  said  Mary.  '  Poor  Laura !  I  am  fjbi 
her  suspense  is  over.     I  wondered  to  see  her  at  school.* 

*  They  are  very  sad  and  sober  lovers,  and  it  is  the  best  way  of 

not  making  themselves  unbearable,  considering Well,  that 

was  a  different  matter.  How  little  we  should  have  believed  it^ 
if  any  one  had  told  us  last  year  what  would  be  the  st^ate  of 
a£^rs  to-day.    By-the-bye,  Amy's  godson  is  christened  to-day.' 

*  Who  ?* 

*  Didn't  you  hear  that  the  Ashfords  managed  to  get  Amy 
asked  if  she  would  dislike  their  calling  their  boy  by  that  name 
we  shall  never  hear  again,  and  she  was  very  much  pleased,  and 
made  offer  in  her  own  pretty  way  to  be  godmother.  I  wonder 
how  Markham  endures  it !  I  believe  he  is  nearly  crazy.  He 
wrote  me  word  he  should  certainly  have  given  up  all  conoeoB 
with  BedclyffC;  but  for  the  especial  desire  o^ ^    What  m  state 
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of  mind  he  will  be  in,  when  he  rememben  how  he  hu  been 
Abusing  the  captain  to  me  I' 

The  afternoon  was  fresh  and  clear,  and  there  was  a  spring 
hrightness  in  the  Bunshine  that  Amabel  took  as  a  greeting  to 
her  little  maiden,  as  she  was  carried  along  the  churchyard  path. 
Many  an  eye  was  bent  on  the  mother  and  child,  especially  on 
the  slight  form,  nnseen  since  she  had  last  walked  down  tha  aisle, 
her  arm  linked  in  her  bridegroom's. 

'  Little  Amy  Edmonstone,'  as  they  had  scarcely  leamt  to 
cease  from  calling  her,  before  she  was  among  them  again,  the 
widowed  Lady  MorviUe;  and  with  those  kind  looks  of  compas- 
sion for  her,  were  joined  many  affectionate  mourning  thought* 
of  the  young  husband  and  father,  l3^g  far  away  in  his  foreign 
grave,  and  endeared  by  kindly  remembrances  to  almost  all 
present.  There  was  mach  of  pity  for  his  unconscious  infant, 
and  tears  were  shed  at  the  thought  of  what  the  wife  must  be 
suffering ;  but  if  the  face  could  have  been  seen  beneath  the  thick 
crape  folds  of  her  veil,  it  would  have  shown  no  tears — only  a 
■weet,  calm  look  of  peace,  and  almost  gladness. 

"nie  babe  was  on  her  knees  when  the  time  for  the  christening 
came ;  she  was  awake,  and  now  and  then  making  a  little  sound, 
and  as  she  was  quieter  with  her  than  any  one  else,  Amabel 
thought  she  might  herself  carry  her  to  the  font. 

It  was  deep,  grave  happiness  to  stand  there,  with  her  child  in 
her  arms,  and  with  an  undefined  sense  that  she  was  not  alone,  as 
if  in  some  manner  her  husband  was  present  with  her ;  praying 
with  her  prayers,  and  joining  in  ofiering  up  their  treasure ;  when 
the  babe  was  received  into  Mr.  Boss's  arms,  and  Amy,  putting 
back  her  veil,  gazed  up  with  a  wistful  hut  serene  look. 

'To  her  life's  end?'  Therewith  came  a  vision  of  the  sunrise 
at  Becoara,  and  the  more  glorious  dawn  that  hod  shone  in  Cluy'a 
dying  smile,  and  Amabel  knew  what  would  be  her  best  prayer 
for  his  little  Mary  Yerena,  as  she  took  her  hack,  the  drops  gtis- 
tening  on  her  brow,  her  eyes  open,  and  arms  outspread.  It  was 
at  that  moment  that  Amabel  was  first  thrilled  with  a  look  in  her 
child  that  was  like  its  father.  She  had  earnestly  and  often 
sought  a  resemblance  withont  being  able  honestly  to  own  that 
she  perceived  any ;  but  now,  though  she  knew  not  in  what  it 
consisted,  there  was  something  in  that  baby  face  that  recalled 
him  more  vividly  than  picture  or  memory. 

'  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.* 

Those  words  seemed  to  coma  &om  her  own  heart.  She  had 
brought  Guy's  daughter  to  be  baptized,  and  completed  his  work  ' 
of  pardon,  and  she  had  a  yeammg  to  be  departing  in  peace, 
whither  her  tanshine  was  gone.    But  hehsd  VA<i\i!!tTU;^\A-^rL£ii. 
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tliat  bis  cMtd  should  be  motherlen ;  she  had  to  tnin  Iier  to  be 
fit  to  meet  him.  The  sanshise  was  past,  but  she  had  ^etdj  to 
do  in  the  shade,  and  it  was  for  his  sake.  She  would,  tbenrnt, 
be  content  to  remain  to  fulfil  her  duties  among  the  dear  ones  to 
whom  he  had  trusted  her  for  comfort,  and  with  the  sense  of 
rcuewed  communion  with  him  that  she  had  fbcrnd  in  TCtuming 
again  to  church. 

So  felt  Amabel,  as  she  entered  into  the  calm  that  followed  the 
one  year  in  which  she  had  passed  through  the  great  eveuta  of 
life,  and  known  the  chief  joj  and  deepest  grief  that  ahe  could 
ever  experience. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  her  sister.  Laura's  term  of  troubb 
seemed  to  be  ending,  and  the  spring  of  life  be^nning  to  dawn  on 
her. 

Doubt  and  fear  were  past ;  she  and  Philip  were  secure  of  each 
other,  he  was  pardoned,  and  thej  could  be  togcither  without  i^ 
prehension,  or  playing  tricks  with  their  consciences ;  but  she  had 
as  yet  scarcely  been  able  to  speed  any  time  with  him ;  and  as 
Charles  said,  their  ways  were  far  more  grave  and  less  lover-likt 
than  would  have  seemed  natural  afler  their  long  separation. 

In  truth,  romantic  and  uncalculating  as  their  attachment  wai, 
they  never  had  been  lover-like.  They  had  never  had  any  fears  cr 
doubts;  her  surrender  of  her  soul  had  been,  total,  and  ewerj 
thought,  feeling,  and  judgment  had  taken  its  colour  firom  him  ai 
entirely  as  if  she  had  been  a  wife  of  many  years'  standing.  She 
never  opened  her  mind  to  perceive  that  he  had  led  her  to  act 
wrongly,  and  all  her  unhappiness  had  been  from  anxiety  for  him, 
not  repentance  on  her  own  account ;  for  so  complete  was  her 
idolatry,  that  she  entirely  overlooked  her  failure  in  duty  to  her 
parents. 

It  took  her  by  surprise  when,  as  they  set  out  together  that 
evening  to  walk  home  from  East-hill,  he  said,  as  soon  as  thej 
were  apart  from  the  village — 

'  Laura,  you  have  more  to  forgive  than  all.* 

'  Don't  speak  so,  Philip,  pray  don't.  Do  you  think  I  would 
not  have  borne  far  more  unhappiness  willingly  for  your  sake  f 
Is  it  not  all  forgotten  as  if  it  had  not  been  ?' 

'  It  is  not  unhappiness  I  meant,'  he  replied,  *  though  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  what  you  have  undergone.  Unhappiness  enoi^ 
have  I  caused  indeed.  But  I  meant,  that  you  have  to  foisire 
the  advantage  I  took  of  your  reliance  on  me  to  lead  you  utQ 
error,  when  you  were  too  young  to  know  what  it  amounted  to.' 

'  It  was  not  an  engagement,'  faltered  Laura. 

*  Laura,  don't,  for  mercy's  sake,  recall  my  own  hateful  sophis- 
tries,' exclaimed  Philip,  as  if  \inable  to  control  the  pain  it  gave 
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him ;  '  I  have  had  enough  of  that  from  my  Bister ;'  then  Bollen- 
mg  instantly:  'it  v/ae  Eclf-dcctiit;  a  deception  Qrat  of  myself 
then  of  jou.  Yon  bad  not  experience  enough  to  know  wlutha 
I  was  leading  you,  till  I  had  involved  you ;  and  when  the  sight 
of  death  showed  mc  the  fallacy  of  the  solve  to  my  conscience,  I 
Lad  nothing  for  it  but  to  confess,  and  leave  you  to  boor  the  con- 
sequences. O  Laura !  when  I  think  of  iiiy  conduct  towards  you, 
it  seems  even  worse  than  that  towards — towards  your  brother- 

llis  low,  stem  tone  of  bitter  suiferii^  and  self-reproach  was 
something  new  and  fiightful  to  Laura.  She  dung  to  bis  arm 
and  tried  to  say — '  O,  don't  speak  in  that  way !  You  know  you 
nieant  the  best.     You  could  not  help  being  mbtaken.' 

'  If  I  did  know  any  such  thing,  Laura !  but  the  misery  of  per* 
ceiving  that  mv  imagined  anxiety  for  his  good, — bis  good,  indeed! 
was  but  a  cloak  for  my  personal  enmity — you  can  little  guess  it.' 

Laura  tried  to  eay  that  appearances  were  agunst  Quy,  but  be 
would  not  hear. 

'  If  they  were,  I  triumphed  in  them.  I  see  now  that  a  shade 
of  honest  desire  to  see  him  exculpated  would  have  enabled  me  to 
llnd  the  clue.  If  I  had  gone  to  St.  Mildred's  at  once — interro- 
gated him  as  a  Iricnd — seen  Wellwuod — but  dwelling  on  the  r/i 
of  the  last  two  years  can  bring  uothingbutdistractluii,' he  added, 
(lausing  suddenly. 

'And  Temcmber,'  said  Laura, 'that  dear  Guy  bimself  was 
Always  grateful  to  you.  lie  always  upheld  that  you  acted  for 
his  good.  Oh !  the  way  be  took  it  was  the  one  comfort  I  had 
last  year.' 

'  The  acutest  sting,  and  yet  the  only  balm,'  murmured  Philip; 
'see,  Laura,'  and  be  opened  the  first  leaf  of  Guy's  pntyer-bocjt, 
vhich  he  bad  been  using  at  the  cbriiitening. 

A  whispered  'I>ear  Ouyl'  was  the  best  answer  she  could  moke, 
and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  'He  was  m  very  kind  to  me, 
ivlien  he  saw  ms  that  unhappy  wedding-day,' 

'  Did  Amv  tell  you  his  List  words  to  me  'i' 

'  No,'  said  Laura. 

'  God  bless  you  nod  my  sister !'  be  repeated,  so  low  that  she 
could  hardly  hear. 

'  Amy  left  that  for  you  to  tell,'  said  Laura,  aa  her  tears  streamed 
Ihst.     '  How  can  we  speak  of  her,  I'hilip  F' 

'  Only  OS  an  angel  of  pardon  and  peace  1'  be  answered. 

'I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  of  all  her  kindness,'  sfudLaon; 
'  half  the  bittemesB  of  it  seemed  to  be  over  when  once  she  was 
in  the  house  again,  and,  all  the  winter,  going  into  her  ToatCL-^^k 
like  going  into  some  peaceful  plazc  ti^uie  oqk  imuh  ^tA  <»i^'S^i! 
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*  *  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye !'  I  could  have  said,  when  I 
saw  her  drive  away  at  Kecoara,  and  cany  all  good  angels  with 
her,  except  those  that  could  not  hut  hover  round  that  grave.* 

*  How  very  sad  it  must  have  been !     Did; ' 

'  Don't  speak  of  it ;  don*t  ask  me  of  it,'  said  Philip,  hastOr 
'  There  is  nothing  in  my  mind  hut  a  tumidt  of  horror  and  dark« 
ness  that  it  is  madness  to  remember.  Tell  me  of  yourself — ^tell 
me  that  you  have  not  been  hurt  by  all  that  I  have  broug^ht  aa 
you.* 

'  Oh,  no !'  said  Laura ;   Asides,  that  is  all  at  an  end.* 

'  At  an  end !  Laura,  I  fear  in  joining  your  fate  to  mine,  y<m 
will  find  care  and  grief  by  no  means  at  an  end.  You  most  be 
content  to  marry  a  saddened,  remorseM  man,  broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits,  his  whole  life  embittered  by  that  fatal  remem- 
brance, forced  to  endure  an  inheritance  that  seems  to  have  come 
like  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Yet  you  are  ready  to  take  all 
this  ?  Then  Laura,  that  precious,  most  precious  love,  that  hai 
endured  through  all,  will  be  the  one  drop  of  comfort  throngh  the 
rest  of  my  life.' 

She  could  but  hear  such  words  with  thrills  of  rejoicing  affec- 
tion ;  and  on  they  walked,  Laura  trembling  and  struck  with 
sorrow  at  the  depth  of  repentance  he  now  and  then  disclosed, 
though  not  in  the  least  able  to  fathom  it,  thinking  it  all  hii 
nobleness  of  mind,  justifying  him  to  herself,  idolizing  him  too 
much  to  own  he  had  ever  been  wrong ;  yet  the  innate  power  of 
tact  and  sympathy  teaching  her  no  longer  to  combat  his  self- 
reproaches,  and  repeat  his  former  excuses,  but  rather  to  say  some- 
thing soothing  and  caressing,  or  put  in  some  note  of  thankfulness 
and  admiration  of  Amy  and  Guy.  This  was  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  for  him,  as  she  was  not  capable,  like  Amy,  of  acknow- 
leilging  that  his  repentance  was  well-founded.  She  was  a  nnrse, 
not  a  physician,  to  the  wounded  spirit ;  hut  a  very  good  and 
gentle  nurse  she  was,  and  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  her  affection 
and  sympathy,  the  opening  into  confidence,  and  the  freedom  firom 
doubt  and  suspense,  were  comforts  that  were  doing  him  good 
every  hour. 

The  christening  party  consisted  only  of  the  Rosses,  and  Dr. 
Mayeme,  who  had  joined  them  at  East-hill  church,  and  walked 
home  with  Mr.  £dmonstone.  They  could  not  have  been  without 
hm,  so  grateful  were  they  for  his  kindness  all  through  their 
winter,  and  Mr.  Edoonstone  was  well  pleased  to  tell  him 
IJiray  home  that  they  might  look  to  having  a  wedding  ift 
"  ;  it  had  been  a  very  long  attachment,  constancy  as 
^a  stozy,  and  he  could  all  along  have  told  what  was  tbt 
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matter,  when  mamma  was  calling  in  tbe  doctor  (o  accotiut  for 
'    Laura's  looking  pale. 

j*  The  doctor  waa  not  aurpriaed  at  the  newa,  for  perhapa  he,  too, 
,  had  had  some  private  theory  about  those  pale  looks;  but  know- 
'  ing  pretty  well  the  sentiments  Charles  had  entertained  the  winter 
'  b^ore  last,  he  was  cmious  to  find  out  how  he  regarded  thU  en- 
•  gagemeot,  Charles  spoke  of  It  in  the  moat  ready  cordial  way. 
P  '  Well,  doctor,  HO  you  have  heard  our  news !  I  flatter  myself  we 
'  have  as  tall  and  handsome  a  pmr  of  lovers  to  exhibit  here,  as  any 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  we  have  fattened  him  a  Utile  into 
'•    eondition.' 

(t  '  Never  waa  there  a  better  match,'  said  Dr.  Mayeme, 
t  '  Made  for  each  other  all  along.  One  could  not  see  them  with- 
4  out  feeling  it  was  the  first  chapter  of  a  novel.' 
li  When  Mrs.  Edmonstone  came  in,  the  doctor  was  a  little  taken 
I*  aback.  He  thought  her  mind  must  be  with  poor  Sir  Guy,  and 
ijn  waa  afraid  the  lovera  had  been  in  such  haste  as  to  pain  Lady 
li  Morville ;  for  there  was  a  staidness  and  want  of  ^anekement  da 
tf  ecBur  of  answering  that  waa  very  unlike  her  usual  warm  manner. 
At  dinner,  Mr.  Ednionstone  was  in  high  spirits,  delighted  at  Amy'i 
j(  recovery,  happy  to  have  a  young  man  about  the  hoose  again, 
t  charmed  to  see  two  lovers  together,  pleased  that  Laura  should  bo 
)i  mistress  of  Beddyfie,  since  it  could  not  belong  to  Amy's  child  i 
^  altogether,  as  joyous  as  ever.  His  wife,  being  at  ease  about  Amy, 
g.  did  her  best  to  smile,  and  even  laugh,  though  aad  at  heart  all  the 
t  time,  as  she  missed  the  father  from  the  christening  feast,  and 
f  thought  how  happy  she  had  been  in  that  far  different  reunion  laat 
il  year.  It  might  be  the  same  with  Charles ;  but  the  outward  effect 
jf  was  exhibited  in  lively  nonsense ;  Charlotte's  spirits  were  rising 
:J  fast,  and  only  Philip  and  Laura  themselves  were  grave  and  silent, 
^  she,  the  more  so,  because  she  was  disappointed  to  find  that  tha 
f  one  walk  back  &om  East-hill,  much  as  he  had  enjoyed  it,  had 
g  greatly  tired  Philip.  However,  the  others  talked  enough  without 
J  them ;  and  Mr.  Edmonstone  was  very  happy,  drinking  the  health 
I  of  Miss  Morville,  and  himself  canying  a  bit  of  the  chriateniog 
g    cake  to  the  mamma  in  the  drawing-room. 

There  sat  Amabel  by  the  fire,  knowing  that  from  henceforth 

(    she  must  exert  herself  to  take  part  in  the  cheerfulneea  of  the 

-    house,  and  willing  to  join  the  external  rejoicing  in  her  child't 

,     christening,  or  at  least  not  to  damp  it  by  remaining  up  stairs. 

Yet  any  one  but  Mr.  Edmonstone  would  have  seen  more  sadness 

than  pleasure  in  the  sweet  smile  with  which  she  met  and  thankid 

him ;  but  they  were  cheerful  tones  in  which  she  replied,  and  in 

her  presence  everything  waa  hushed  and  gentle,  subdued,  yet  not 
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moamliil.  The  spirit  of  that  evening  was  only  reoognifled  aflot 
it  was  past,  and  then  it  ever  grew  fairer  and  sweeter  in  zeooUe^ 
tion,  so  as  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  shared  ik 
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She  was  not  cluuiged  when  soirow  came^ 

That  awed  the  sternest  men ; 
It  rather  seemed  she  kept  her  flame 

To  comfort  ns  till  then. 

But  sorrow  passed^  and  othen  smiled 

With  happiness  once  more ; 
And  she  draw  back  the  spirit  mild 

She  still  had  been  before. — S.  B. 

PHILIP'S  marriage  could  not  take  place  at  once.  No  one 
said,  but  every  one  felt,  that  it  must  not  be  talked  of  tfll 
the  end  of  Amabers  first  year  of  widowhood;  and  in  the 
meantime  Philip  remained  at  HoUyweU,  gaining  strength  eveij 
day,  making  more  progress  in  one  week  than  he  had  done  in 
six  at  St.  Mildred's,  finding  that,  as  his  strength  returned,  hii 
mind  and  memory  regained  their  tone,  and  he  was  as  capaUe  as 
ever  of  applying  to  business,  and,  above  all,  much  settled  and 
comforted  by  some  long  conversations  with  Mr.  Ross. 

Still  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  being  at  Heddylfe. 
The  business  connected  with  it  was  always  performed  with  pain 
and  dislike,  and  he  shrank  with  suffering  at  every  casual  mention 
of  his  going  thither.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  began  to  wonder  whether 
he  could  mean  to  lin^r  at  Hollywell  all  the  summer,  and  Amabel 
had  some  fears  that  it  would  end  in  his  neglecting  Bedclyffe,  tOl 
a  letter  arrived  from  Lord  Thomdale,  saying  that  hia  brotheri 
the  member  for  Moorworth,  had  long  been  thmking  of  giving  19 
his  seat,  and  latterly  had  only  waited  in  hopes  that  the  successioii 
at  Bedclyffe  mi^ht  come  to  Philip  Morville.  Moorworth  wii 
entirely  imdcr  the  Thomdale  and  Morville  interest,  and  Lord 
Thomdale  wrote  to  propose  that  Philip  should  come  forward  aft 
once,  inviting  him  ^.o  Thomdale  instead  of  going  to  hia  own 
empty  house. 

To  be  in  parliament  had  been  one  of  the  favourite  visions  of 
Philip's  youth,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  hesitated,  taking  it 
as  one  of  the  strange  fulfilments  of  his  desires  that  had  becooie 
punishments.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  as  this  unhappy  load 
of  wealth  had  descended  on  him,  he  was  bound  to  make  it  tf 
beneficial  as  he  could  to  others,  and  not  seeking  for  rest  ct 
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luxuiy,  to  stand  in  the  gap  where  every  good  man  and  true  Wcos 
needed.  But  still  he  dreaded  his  old  love  of  distinction.  He 
disliked  a  London  life  for  Laura,  and  he  thought  that,  precarioiiH 
as  his  health  had  hecome,  it  might  expose  her  to  mucn  anxiety, 
since  he  was  determined  that  if  he  undertook  it  at  all,  he  would 
never  he  an  idle  member. 

It  ended  in  his  referring  the  decision  to  Laura,  who,  disliking 
London,  fearful  for  his  health,  eager  for  his  glory,  and  reluctant 
to  keep  back  such  a  champion  from  the  battle,  was  much  per- 
plexed, only  desirous  to  say  what  he  wished,  yet  not  able  to  make 
out  what  that  might  be.  She  carried  her  doubts  to  Charles  and 
Amabel,  who  both  pronounced  that  the  thought  of  going  to 
KedclyfTe  seemed  far  worse  for  him  than  any  degree  of  employ- 
ment—that  occupation  of  the  mind  was  the  best  thing  for  his 
spirits  ;  and  ended  by  recommending  that  Dr.  Mayerne  should  be 
considted. 

He  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  said  a  man  could  hardly 
have  two  fevers  following,  and  one  of  them  upon  the  brain,  with- 
out having  reason  to  remember  them.  That  his  constitution  had 
been  seriously  weakened,  and  there  was  an  excitabihty  of  brain 
and  nerves  which  made  care  requisite ;  but  depression  of  spirits 
was  the  chief  thing  to  guard  against,  and  a  London  life,  provided 
he  did  not  overwork  himself,  was  better  for  him  than  soHtude  at 
Bedclyffe. 

Accordingly  Philip  went  to  Thomdale,  and  was  returned  for 
Moorworth  without  opposition.  Markham  sent  his  nephew  to 
transact  business  with  him  at  Thomdale,  for  he  could  not  be  ar 
to  meet  him  himself,  and  while  there  was  any  prospect  of  his 
coming  to  Eedclyffe,  walked  about  in  paroxysms  of  grunting  and 
ill-humour.  The  report  that  Mr.  MorviUe  was  engaged  to  the 
other  Miss  Edmonstone  did  but  render  him  more  liinous,  for  l\e 
regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  outrage  to  Lady  Morville's  feelings  that 
a  courtship  should  be  carried  on  in  the  house  with  her.  She  ^as 
at  present  the  object  of  all  his  devoted  affection  for  the  family, 
and  he  woidd  not  believe,  but  that  she  had  been  as  much  disn{> 
pointed  at  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  as  he  was  himself.  He  woi: Id 
not  say  one  word  against  Mr.  Morville,  but  looked  and  growled 
enougn  to  make  Im*.  Asliford  afraid  that  the  new  squire  would 
find  him  very  troublesome. 

The  Ashfords  were  in  a  state  of  mind  themselves  to  think  th-it 
Mr.  Morville  ought  to  be  everything  excellent  to  make  up  for 
succeeding  Sir  Guy ;  but  having  a  very  high  opinion  of  him  to 
begin  with,  they  were  very  sorry  to  find  all  Redclyffe  set  against 
him.  In  common  with  the  parish,  they  were  very  anxious  for 
the  first  report  of  his  arrival,  and  at  length  he  came.    James 
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Thorndale,  as  before,  drove  him  thither,  coming  to  the  Asbfordf 
while  he  was  busy  with  Markham.  ,He  would  not  go  up  to  the 
Park,  he  only  went  through  some  necessary  business  with  Mark* 
ham,  and  then  walked  down  to  the  Cove,  afterwards  sitting  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  I^Irs.  Ashford's  drawing-room. 

The  result  of  the  visit  was  that  old  James  Bobinson  reported 
that  the  new  squire  took  on  as  much  about  poor  Sir  Guy  ae  any 
one  could  do,  and  turned  as  pale  as  if  he  had  been  going  into  a 
swoon,  when  he  spoke  his  name  and  gave  Ben  his  message.  And 
as  to  poor  Ben,  the  old  man  said,  he  regularly  did  ciy  like  a 
child,  and  small  blame  to  him,  to  hear  that  Sir  Gruy  had  took 
thought  of  him  at  such  a  time  and  so  far  away ;  and  he  yezilr 
believed  Ben  could  never  take  again  to  his  bad  ways,  after  such 
a  message  as  that. 

Markham  was  gruff  with  the  Bobinsons  for  some  time  after, 
and  was  even  heard  to  mutter  something  about  worshipping  tho 
rising  sun,  an  act  of  idolatry  of  which  he  could  not  be  aocosedt 
since  it  was  in  the  most  grudging  manner  that  he  allowed,  that 
Mr.  Morvillc^s  solo  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  continue  all  Sir  Ghiy 
had  undertaken ;  while  Mrs.  Ashford,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
much  adected  by  the  account  her  cousin  James  had  been  giving 
her  of  the  grief  that  he  had  suffered  at  Sir  Gruy's  death,  hu 
long  illness,  his  loss  of  spirits,  the  reluctance  he  had  shown  to 
come  here  at  all,  and  his  present  imconquerable  dread  of  going 
to  the  Park. 

He  was  soon  after  in  London,  where,  as  far  as  coidd  he  judged 
in  such  early  days,  he  seemed  likely  to  distinguish  himself  aocwd- 
ing  to  the  fondest  hopes  that  Margaret  or  Laura  could  ever  have 
entertained.  Laura  was  only  afraid  he  was  overworking  him- 
self, especially  as,  having  at  present  little  command  of  ready 
money,  he  hved  in  a  smaU  lodging,  kept  no  horse,  and  did  nc^ 
enter  into  society;  but  she  was  reassured  when  he  came  to 
Holly  well  for  a  day  or  two  at  Whitsuntide,  not  having  indeed 
regained  flesh  or  colour,  but  appearing  quite  well,  in  bett^  spirit^ 
and  very  eager  about  political  affairs. 

All  would  have  been  right  that  summer,  but  that,  aa  Philip 
observed,  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival,  Amabel  was  not  looking 
OS  well  as  she  had  done  at  the  time  of  the  christening.  She  had, 
just  after  it,  tried  her  strength  and  spirits  too  much,  and  had 
ever  since  been  not  exactly  unwell,  but  sad  and  weary,  more  ds- 
than  ever  before,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  flowers  or  the 
f  music,  and  evidently  suffering  much  under  the  recii> 
the  season,  which  had  been  that  of  her  great  happinen 
immer  sunshiue,  the  long  evenings,  the  nightingale'i 
She  was  fatigued  by  the  most  trifling  ex^tion,  and 
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aeetnpd  ahle  to  take  interest  in  nothing  Lot  her  baby,  and  * 
young  widow  in  the  Tillage,  who  was  in  a  decline  ;  and  though 
she  was  willing  to  do  all  that  was  asked  of  her,  it  was  iu  a  weary, 
melanciioly  manner,  as  if  she  hod  no  peace  but  in  bebg  allowed 
to  sit  alone,  drooping  over  her  child. 

From  society  she  especially  shrunk,  avoiding  every  chance  of 
meeting  visitors,  and  distressed  and  harassed  when  her  father 
brought  home  soma  of  his  casual  dinner  guests,  and  was  vexed 
not  to  see  her  come  into  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening.  If 
she  did  make  the  effort  of  coming,  to  please  him,  she  was  so  sure 
to  be  the  worse  for  it,  that  her  mother  would  keep  her  upstairs 
the  next  time,  and  try  to  prevent  her  from  knowing  that  her 
father  was  put  out,  and  declared  it  was  nonsense  to  expect  poor 
Amy  to  get  up  her  spirits  while  she  never  saw  a  living  soul,  and 
only  sat  moping  in  the  dressing-room. 

A  large  dinner-party  did  not  interfere  with  her,  for  even  he 
could  not  expect  her  to  appear  at  it;  and  one  of  these  hs  gave 
during  Philip's  visit,  for  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  such  comj>any 
OS  the  M.P.  for  Moorworth. 

After  dinner,  Charlotte  told  Mary  Boss  to  go  and  tee  Amy. 
Not  finding  her  *in  the  dressing-room,  she  knocked  at  her  own 
door.  '  Come  in,"  answered  the  low  soft  voice ;  and  in  the  win- 
dow, overhung  by  the  long  shoots  of  the  roses,  Amabel's  close 
cap  and  small  head  were  seen  against  the  deep-blue  evening  sky, 
as  she  sat  in  the  summer  twilight,  her  httle  one  asleep  in  her  cot. 

'  Thank  you  for  coming,'  said  she.  '  I  thought  you  would  not 
mind  sitting  here  with  baby  and  me.     I  have  sent  Anne  out 

'  How  pretty  she  looks!*  said  Mary,  stooping  over  the  infant. 
'Sleep  is  giving  her  quit«  a  colour  ;  and  how  fast  she  grows!' 

'  Poor  little  woman !'  said  Amy,  sighing. 

'  Tired,  Amy  F'  said  Mary,  sitting  down,  and  taking  ap  the 
little  lambswool  shoe,  that  Amy  haa  been  knitting. 

'  N — no,  thank  you,'  said  Amy,  with  another  sigh. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are.  You  have  been  walking  to  Alice  Lams- 
den's  again.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  tires  me.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  truth  is,' 
and  her  voice  sounded  especially  sad  in  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  she  spoke,  that  she  might  not  disturb  the  child,  'I  am 
not  so  much  tired  with  what  I  do,  which  is  little  enough,  as  of 
the  long,  long  life  that  is  before  me.* 

Mary's  heart  was  Ml,  but  she  did  not  show  her  thought  other- 
wise than  by  a  look  tovrards  the  babe. 

*  Yes,  poor  little  darling,'  said  Amabel,  *  I  kiA'«  ^^ttfsft'i&^n'^^ub 
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disagreeable  to  everybody,'  said  Any,  concloding  m  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone. 

'  My  dear!'  said  Mary,  almost  lauKbing. 

'  It  19  BO  atupid  of  me  to  be  always  poorly,  and  iini.Vinp_  mamma 
anxious  when  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  mo.  Ani  I  know 
I  am  a  check  on  them  down-siairg — papa,  and  Charlotte,  and  all 
— they  are  very  kind,  considerate,  and  yet' — she  paused — 'audit  iJ 
a  naughty  feeluig ;  but  when  I  feel  aU  those  dear  kind  eyes  watch- 
ing me  always,  and  wanting  me  to  be  happy,  it  is  rather  oppres- 
sive, especiuly  when  I  can't;  but  if  I  try  not  to  disappoint 
them,  I  do  make  such  a  bad  hand  of  it,  and  am  sure  to  break 
down  afterwards,  and  that  grieves  mamma  all  the  more.' 

'  It  will  be  better  when  this  time  of  year  is  over,'  sdd  Maiy. 

'  Perhaps,  yes.  He  always  seemed  to  belong  to  eummer  dayi, 
and  to  come  with  tbem.  Well,  I  suppose  tritus  always  come  in 
a  different  shape  from  what  one  expects ;  for  I  used  to  think  I 
could  bear  all  the  doom  with  him,  but  I  did  not  know  it  would 
be  without  him,  and  yet  that  is  the  best.     Oh,  baby !' 

'  I  should  not  have  come  to  disturb  her.' 

*  No — ^never  mind  ;  she  never  settles  fairly  to  slega  till  we  are 
shut  in  by  ourselves.  Hush !  hush,  darling^ — No?  Will  nothing 
do  hut  being  taken  up  ?  Well,  then,  there  P  Come,  and  shovf 
your  godmamma  what  a  black  fringe  those  little  wakefid  eyes  are 
getting.' 

And  when  Mary  went  down  it  was  with  the  conviction  that 
those  black  eye-lashes,  too  marked  to  be  very  pretfy  in  so  young 
a  babe,  were  more  of  a  comfort  to  Amabel  than  anything  she 
GOidd  say. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  at  length  Ijaura  came  into  her 
sister's  room.  She  looked  fagged  and  harassed,  the  old  face  she 
used  to  wear  in  the  time  of  disguise  and  secrecy.  Amabel  asked 
if  it  had  been  a  tiresome  party. 

'  Tes — no — I  don't  know.    Just  like  others,'  said  Laura. 

'  You  are  tired,  at  any  rate,'  said  Amabel.  '  Ton  took  too  long 
a  ride  with  Philip.     I  saw  you  come  in  very  late.' 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,  thank  you.' 

'  Then  he  is,'  said  Amabel.  '  I  hope  he  has  not  one  of  his 
headaches  ag^.' 

'  No,'  said  Laura,  still  in  a  dissatisfied,  uncomfortable  tone. 

'  No  ?  Dear  Luu-a,  I  am  sure  there  is  something  wrong  j' 
and  with  a  little  more  of  her  winning,  pleading  kindness,  she 
drew  from  Laura  that  Philip  had  told  her  she  idolized  him.  He 
had  told  her  so  very  gently  and  kindly,  but  he  had  said  she 
idolized  him  in  a  manner  tut  was  neither  good  for  herself  sat 
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bim ;   and  he  went  on  to  blame  himself  for  it,  which  wm  «1h1 

ihe  could  not  bear.  It  had  been  rankling  in  her  mind  ever  sdc» 
that  he  had  found  fault  with  her  for  loving  htm  bo  w^  moA  it 
bad  made  her  verj  unhappy.  She  could  not  love  him  less,  md 
how  should  she  please  him  p  She  had  much  rather  he  bid 
blamed  her  than  himself. 

'  I  think  I  see  what  he  means,'  said  Amy,  thonghtfaDj'.  'He 
hat  grown  afraid  of  himself,  and  afrud  of  being  admired  now.' 

'  Sut  how  am  I  to  help  that.  Amy  7'  eaii  liaura,  with  tewi  a 
her  eyes :  '  he  cannot  help  being  the  first,  the  very  first  of  lO 
with  me ' 

'No,  no,'  s;ud  Amy,  quickly,  'not  the  very  first,  or  whit 
would  you  do  if  you  were  to  be — like  me  P  Don't  torn  awiy, 
dear-Laura;  I  don't  think  I  ever  could  hear  this  at  all,  if  dm 
Ouy  had  not  kept  it  always  before  my  eyes  from  the  very  fint 
that  we  were  to  look  to  Romething  else  besides  each  other.' 

'  Of  course,  I  meant  the  first  earthly  thing,'  said  Laura ;  bnt 
it  was  not  heartfelt — she  knew  she  ought,  therefore  she  thougll 

'  And  BO,'  proceeded  Amy,  '  I  think  if  that  other  is  first,  il 
would  make  you  have  some  other  standard  of  right  besides  hiiD- 
self;  then  you  would  be  a  stay  and  help  to  him.  I  t.hinlr  tlul 
il  what  he  means.' 

'  Amy !  let  me  aak  you,'  swd  Laura,  a  little  entreatingly,  yet 
as  if  she  must  needs  put  the  question — 'surely,  you  nerer  thoi^li' 
Guy  had  faults  ?' 

Her  colour  deepened.  'Tes,  Laura,'  she  answered,  finnlj. 
'  I  could  not  have  understood  hia  repentance  if  I  had  not  thought 
BO.  And,  dear  Laura,  if  you  wiD  forgive  mo  for  saying  it,  it 
would  be  much  better  for  yourself  and  FhOip  if  you  would  set 
the  truth.' 

'  I  thought  you  forgave  him,'  murmured  Laura. 

'Oh,  Laura!  but  does  not  that  word  'forgive*  imply  boii» 
thing  ?  I  could  not  have  done  anything  to  comfort  him  tbit 
day,  if  I  had  not  believed  he  had  aomethmg  to  be  comforted  fM. 
It  can't  be  pleasant  to  him  to  see  you  think  his  repentance  vais.' 

'  It  is  noble  and  great.' 


'  But  if  it  was  not  real,  it  would  he  thrown 


away. 


dear  Laura,  do  let  me  say  this  for  once.  If  you  would  but  un- 
derstand that  you  let  him  lead  you  into  what  was  not  right,  «id 
be  really  sorry  for  that,  and  show  mamma  that  you  are,  I  do 
think  it  would  all  b^in  much  more  happily  when  yon  ui 
married.' 

'  I  could  never  have  told,  till  I  was  obliged  to  hetnty  mjsdC 
■aid  Laura.    'You  know,  Amy,  it  ma  no  ei^ageiaent.    Vi 
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never  mote  to  each  other,  we  had  but  one  walk ;  it  was  no 
business  of  bis  to  apeak  till  he  could  hope  for  papa's  consent  to 
our  marriage.  It  would  have  been  all  confusion  if  h(*  had  told, 
and  that  would  have  been  oqIy  that  we  had  always  lored  each 
other  with  all  our  hearts,  which  eyeiy  one  knew  before.' 

'  Yet,  Laura,  it  was  what  preyed  on  bim  when  he  thought  ho 
was  dying.' 

'  Because  it  was  tbe  only  thing  like  a  fault  he  could  think  of,' 
«aid  Laura,  excited  by  this  shade  of  blame  to  defend  him  rebe- 
mently — '  because  his  Bcruples  are  high  and  noble  and  generous.' 

She  spoke  so  eageriy,  that  the  baby's  voice  again  broke  on  the 
conversation,  and  she  was  obhged  to  go  away;  but  though  her 
idolatry  was  complete,  it  did  not  seem  to  give  full  satisfaction  or 
repose.  As  to  Philip,  though  his  love  for  her  was  unchanged,  it 
now  and  then  was  felt,  tbougb  not  owned  by  him,  that  she  was 
not  fiilly  a  helpmeet,  Mily  a  'Self ;'  not  such  a  'Self'  as  he  had 
left  at  St.  Mildred's,  but  still  reflecting  on  him  his  former  cha- 
racter, instead  of  aiding  bim  to  a  uew  one. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

Bot  natuie  to  ito  iimoit  put 
Futh  htd  refined  ;  aod  to  her  heart 

A  pcKCefal  <atdle  given. 
Calm  u  the  dew  dn^  fne  to  nat 
Wittii]  a  breszB-£uui«d  roM'l  brSMt 

Till  it  exhale!  to  heaven.— WoBDBWOBTa. 

IT  had  long  been  a  promise  that  Mr.  Edmonstone  should  take 
Charlotte  to  visit  her  grandmamma,  in  Ireland.  They  would 
have  gone  last  autumn,  out  for  Quy's  illness ;  and  now  aunt 
Charlotte  wrote  to  hasten  the  performance  of  tbe  project.  Lady 
Mabel  was  very  anxious  to  see  them,  she  said ;  and  having 
grown  much  more  infirm  of  late,  seemed  to  think  it  would  be 
the  last  meeting  with  her  son.  She  talked  so  much  of  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  and  Laura,  that  it  was  plun  that  she  wished  ex- 
tremely for  a  visit  from  them,  though  she  did  not  like  to  ask  it, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  family. 

A  tipecial  invitation  was  sent  to  Bustle ;  indeed,  Charles  said 
Charlotte  could  not  have  gone  without  his  penniasion,  for  lie 
reigned  like  a  tyrant  over  her,  evidently  behoving  her  created 
for  no  purpose  but  to  wait  on  him,  and  take  him  to  walk. 

Laura  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  cottage  of  Kilccran,  and 
felt  ilie  ought  to  ofbr  to  go.    Philip  fully  agreed,  and  held  out 
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for  '  her  son  Guy,'  her  cruel  diBappointment  in  Laura,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  threw  herself  into  all  Amy'a  affliction,  that 
there  waa  &  general  depression  in  her  way  of  observing  and 
attending  Amy,  which  did  further  harm ;  and  that  to  change  the 
current  of  her  thoughts,  and  bring  her  home  refreshed  and 
inspirited,  would  be  the  beginning  of  improvement  in  oil.  Or, 
■s  he  cipressed  it  to  Dr.  M^yeme, '  We  ehall  set  off  on  a  new  tack.* 

His  coimsel  and  Mr.  Edmonstone's  wishes  at  length  decided 
mamma,  on  condition  that  Mary  Boss  and  Dr.  Mayeme  would 
promise  to  write  on  alternate  weeka  a  full  report,  moral  and 
physical,  as  Charles  called  it.  So  in  due  time  the  goods  were 
packed,  Mrs.  Edmonstone  cried  heartily  over  the  baby,  advised 
Amabel  endlessly  about  her,  and  finally  looked  back  through  her 
tears,  as  she  drove  away,  to  see  Charles  nodding^  and  waving  his 
hand  at  the  bay-window,  and  Amabel  standing  wiUi  her  parting 
smile  and  good-bye  on  the  steps. 

The  reports,  moral  and  physical,  proved  that  Charles  had  judged 
wisely.  Amabel  waa  less  languid  as  she  had  more  cause  for 
exertion,  and  seemed  relieved  by  the  absence  of  noise  and  hurry, 
apending  more  time  down-stairs,  and  appearing  less  weary  in  the 
evening.  She  still  avoided  the  garden ;  but  she  b^an  to  like 
short  diivea  with  her  brother  in  the  pony-carriage,  when  he  drove 
on  in  silence,  and  let  her  lean  back  and  gaze  up  into  the  sky,  or 
into  the  far  distance,  undisturbed.  Now  and  then  he  would  bo 
rejoiced  by  a  bright,  genuine  smile,  perfectly  refreshing,  at  some 
of  the  pretty  ways  of  the  babe,  a  small  but  plump  and  lively 
creature,  beginning  to  grasp  with  her  hands,  laugh  and  gaze  about 
with  eyes  that  gave  promise  of  the  peculiar  colour  and  brilliancy 
of  her  father's.  Amabel  was  afraid  she  might  be  tempted  into 
giving  Charles  too  much  of  the  little  lady's  society ;  but  he  was 
very  fond  of  her,  regarding  her  with  an  odd  mixture  of  curiosity 
and  amusement,  much  entertained  with  watching  what  he  called 
her  unaccountable  manners,  and  greatly  flattered  when  he  could 
Eucceed  in  attracting  her  notice.  Indeed,  the  first  time  she  looked 
full  at  him  with  a  smile  on  the  verge  of  a  laugh,  it  completely 
overcame  him,  by  the  indescribably  forcible  manner  in  which  it 
suddenly  recalled  the  face  which  had  always  shone  on  him  like 
a  Bunbeam.  Above  all,  it  was  worth  anything  to  see  the  looks 
she  awoke  in  her  mother,  for  which  he  must  have  loved  her,  even 
had  she  not  been  Guy's  child. 

In  the  evening,  especially  on  Sunday,  Amabel  would  sometimes 
talk  to  him  as  she  hiid  never  yet  be^  able  to  do,  about  her  last 
summer's  journey,  and  her  stay  at  Recoara,and  his  way  of  listen- 
ing and  answering  had  in  it  something  that  gave  her  great  plea- 
sure ;  whil«,  on  Mb  ude,  he  deemed  eaoh  Crash  word  of  Guy's 
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•  sort  of  treaswre  for  which  to  be  grateful  to  her.  The  brotbo 
and  sister  were  a  great  help  and  happiness  to  each  other;  Amabe! 
found  herself  restared  to  Charles,  as  Gut  had  liked  to  think  oi 
her,  and  Cliarles  f«lt  as  if  the  old  childish  fancies  were  fulfillfd, 
in  which  he  and  Amy  were  always  to  ke«p  bouse  together-  Ei 
was  not  in  the  least  dull ;  and  though  his  good-natiired  Tinton 
in  the  morning  were  welcome,  and  received  with  plenty  of  hii 
gay  lively  talk,  he  did  not  by  any  means  stand  in  need  of  tbt 
compassion  they  folt  for  him,  and  could  have  done  very  wdl 
without  tbem ;  while  the  evenings  alone  with  Amy  had  in  thta 
eomething  so  pleasant  that  they  were  almost  better  than  tli<st 
when  Mr.  Ross  and  Mary  came  to  tea.  He  ■wrote  word  to  bis 
mother  that  she  might  be  quite  at  ease  about  them ;  and  lie 
thought  Amy  would  get  through  the  anniversaries  of  Septemte 
better  while  the  house  was  quiet,  so  that  ehe  need  not  think  d 
trying  to  hurry  home. 

He  was  glad  to  have  done  so,  for  the  lettera,  which  scarwli 
miased  a  day  in  being  written  by  his  mother  and  Charlotte 
Beemed  to  show  that  their  stay  was  likely  to  be  long.  Lady  Uabd 
was  more  broken  than  they  had  eipected,  and  claiiuetl  » long 
visit,  as  Hhe  was  sure  it  would  be  their  last,  while  the  E^ilconu 
party  had  taken  possession  of  Laura  and  Charlotte,  as  if  the* 
never  meant  to  let  them  go.  Charlotte  wrote  lier  brother  tcij 
full  and  very  droll  accounts  of  the  Iricisms  around  her  which  sbt 
enjoyed  thoroughly,  and  Charles,  decLiring  he  never  eipected  to 
■ee  little  Charlotte  come  out  in  the  character  of  the  facetiatii 
correspondent,  used  to  send  Mary  Boss  into  fits  of  laughing  bj 
what  he  read  to  her.  Mr.  Fielder,  the  tutor,  wrote  Charlott*, 
was  very  nearly  equal  to  Eveleen's  description  of  him,  bat  verr 
particularly  agreeable,  in  fact,  the  only  man  who  had  any  con- 
versation,  whom  she  had  seen  since  she  had  been  at  Kilcorwi- 

'  Imagine,'  said  Charles,  '  the  impertinent  little  puss  setting 
np  for  intellectual  converfiation,  forsooth !' 

*  That's  what  comes  of  living  with  good  company,'  said  Marr. 

The  brother  and  sister  used  (lometimes  to  dnve  to  Broaddtow 
to  fetch  their  letters  by  the  second  post. 

'  Charlotte,  of  course,'  said  Charles,  as  he  opened  one.  '  Mj 
Lady  Morville,  what's  yours  ?' 

'  Onlj  Mr.  Markham,'  said  Amabel, '  about  the  winding  np  of 
our  business  together,  I  suppose.     What  does  Charlotte  say  r 

'  Charlotte  is  in  a  fit  of  impudence,  for  which  she  deserrei 
ch nsti semen t,' said  Charles,  unable  to  help  laughing,  aa  be  read, — 
'Our  last  event  was  a  call  from  the  fidua  Achates,  who,  it  seem^ 
can  no  Ioniser  ■sawdtT  u-p  ani  Aq-nq  the  Mediterranean  withont 
his  piua  jKneas,  aivA  «o  \iaa  \ft&  'flna  orcK^,«ai.^e*"fc,"'  " 
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■ppointment  Bomewhere  in  Germany.  Lord  Eilcoran  has  uked 
him  to  come  and  stay  here,  and  Mabel  and  I  are  quite  sure  ha 
comes  for  a  purpose.  Of  course  be  bas  chosen  this  time,  in  order 
that  he  may  he  able  to  have  his  contjianion  before  his  eyes,  as 
a  model  for  courtship,  and  I  wish  I  had  you  to  help  me  look  on 
whenever  Philip  comes,  as  that  laugh  I  miut  enjoy  alone  with 
Bustle.  However,  when  Philip  will  come  we  cannot  think,  for 
we  have  beard  nothing  of  him  this  age,  not  even  Laura,  and  sbe 
is  b^inning  to  look  ve^  anxious  about  him.  Do  tell  us  if  you 
know  anything  about  hmi.  The  last  letter  was  when  parliament 
wap  proro^eu,  and  he  was  going  to  Bedclyffe,  at  leaat  three 
weeks  ago.' 

'1  wonder  if  Mr.  Marbham  mentions  him,' Bud  Amabel,  hastily 
unfolding  her  letter,  which  was,  as  she  expected,  about  the 
executors'  business,  but  glancing  on  to  the  end,  she  exclumed, — 
'  Ab!  here  it  is.  Listen,  Charlie.  'Mr.  Morville  has  been  here 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  aud  is,  I  fear,  very  unwell.  He  has  been 
entirely  confined  to  the  house,  almost  ever  unce  his  anival,  by 
violent  headache,  which  has  completely  disabled  him  from  attend- 
ing to  business;  but  he  will  not  call  in  any  advice.  Imakeapoint 
of  going  to  see  him  every  day,  though  I  beheve  my  presence  is 
anything  but  accqitable,  as  in  his  present  state  of  health  and 
spirits,  I  cannot  thmk  it  right  that  he  should  be  left  to  servants. 
Poor  fellow !  Bedclyffe  has  been  too  much  for  him.' 

'  Over-worked,  I  suppose,'  said  Charles.  '  I  thought  be  was 
coming  it  pretty  strong  these  last  few  weeks.' 

'Ifot  even  writing  to  Laura  t  How  very  bad  he  must  be!  I  will 
write  at  once  to  ask  Mr.  Markhom  for  more  particulars.' 

Sbe  did  so,  aud  on  the  third  day  they  drove  again  to  fetch  the 
answer.  It  was  a  much  worse  account.  Mr.  Morville  was,  said 
Morkbom,  suffering  dreadfully  &om  beadocbe,  and  lay  on  the 
sofa  all  day,  almost  unable  to  speak  or  move,  hut  resolved  against 
having  mescal  advice,  though  his  own  treatment  of  himsdf  did. 
not  at  all  succeed  in  relieving  him.  There  was  extreme  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  an  unwiLingness  to  see  any  one.  He  had 
positively  refused  to  admit  either  Lord  Thomdale  or  Mr.  Asbford, 
and  would  hardly  bear  to  see  Markham  himself,  who,  indeed, 
only  forced  his  presence  on  him  from  thinking  it  unfit  to  leave 
him  entirely  to  uie  servants,  and  would  be  mu(£  relieved  if  some 
of  Mr.  Morville's  friends  were  ■pxaeat  to  &ee  bim  from  the 
rcsponsibihty. 

'  Hem !'  said  Charles.    '  I  can't  say  it  sounds  comfortable.' 

'It  u  just  as  I  feared r  said  Amy.  'Great  excitability  of 
brain  aud  uerve,  Dr.  Mayeme  sud.  All  the  danger  of  %bcu3^ 
fLVcragaiuI     Poor  Laura  I     Wb&tia  ta\»  &!Sii%V 
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Chtflei  wu  lileiit. 

'It  it  tor  wiot  of  tome  one  to  talk  to  IiiiD,'  said  AnubeL  '  1 
know  bow  he  brood*  oier  Hs  sad  recoDectioos,  and  Bedchfie 
mutt  make  it  to  much  trune.  If  mamm*  and  Lajux  were  bat  st 
bmne  to  go  to  him,  it  might  save  him,  and  it  would  be  fearfii! 
for  him  to  hare  another  iUnees,  reduced  aa  he  is.  How  I  wish  he 
waabere!* 

'  He  cannot  tome,  I  Enppoie,'  said  Charles,  '  or  he  would  fas 
is  Ireland.' 

'  Yei.  Hoi*  well  Qvy  knew  when  he  said  it  would  be  wtnse 
Ibr  him  than  for  me !  How  I  wish  I  could  do  something  noir 
to  make  up  for  running  away  from  him  in  Italy.  If  I  was  bat 
at  BeidjSe !' 

'  Do  you  really  wish  it  P'  sud  Charles,  sorprised. 

'  Yes,  if  I  could  do  him  any  good.' 

'  Would  Tou  go  there  ?' 
If  I  bad  but  papa  or  mamma  to  go  with  me.' 
Do  you  think  I  should  do  as  well  F' 

'  Charlie !' 

'  If  you  think  there  would  be  any  use  in  it,  and  choose  to  ta<B 
the  trouble  of  luring  me  about  the  country,  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  not.' 

'  Oh !  Charlie,  how  verr  kind !  How  thankful  poor  Laon 
will  be  to  you  I  I  do  beUeve  it  will  gave  blm !'  cried  Amahd, 
eagerly. 

'  But  Amy,' — ho  paused — '  shall  you  like  to  see  Hedclyffe  ?' 

'  Oh !  that  is  no  matter,'  said  she,  quicklr.  '  I  bad  rather  see 
after  Philip  than  anything.  I  told  you  how  bo  was  made  mj 
charge,  you  know.  And  Laura !  Omy  will  it  not  be  too  tiring 
for  you  ?' 

'  I  can't  see  how  it  should  htut  me.  But  I  forget,  what  is  to 
be  done  about  your  daughter?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  harm  it  conld  do  ber,'  eaid  Amy,  con- 
sidering. '  Mrs.  Gresham  brought  a  baby  of  only  three  montb 
old  from  Scotland  the  other  day,  and  she  is  six.  It  sarelr  csa- 
not  hurt  her,  but  we  will  ask  Dr.  Mayeme.' 

'  Momma  will  nerer  forgive  us  if  we  don't  take  the  docttf 
into  our  councils.' 

'Amaud  can  manage  for  us.  We  would  sleep  in  London,  and  go 
on  by  an  early  train,  and  we  can  take  our — I  mean  mj— cariia^ 
for  the  journey  olYer  the  rmlroad.  It  would  not  be  too  nmA 
&*r  TOU.     How  «oon  could  we  goP 

'*rhe  sooner  the  better,*  said  Charles.  '  If  we  u«  to  do  kit 
•By  good,  it  must  be  speedily,  or  it  will  be  a  aae  of  rhnttiag  i^ 
■tiible^cor.     Why  not  to-morrow !' 
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The  project  was  thoroughly  digcusaed  that  ereninf ,  but  still 
trith  the  feeling  as  if  it  cot^d  not  be  real,  and  when  they  parted 
at  night  they  said, — '  We  will  see  how  the  scheme  looks  m  the 
monusg.' 

CharleB  was  etill  wandering  whether  it  waa  a  dream,  when  the 
first  thing  he  heard  in  the  court  below  his  window  was — 

'  Here,  William,  here's  a  note  from  my  lady  for  you  to  take  to 
Dr.  May  erne,' 

'  They  be  none  of  them  ill  P'  answered  William's  voice. 

'  O  no ;  my  lady  has  been  np  this  hour,  and  Mr.  Charles  has 
rung  his  bell.  Stop,  William,  my  lady  aaid  yon  were  to  call  at 
Harris's  and  bring  homa  a  Sradthti  la.' 

Beality,  indeed,  thought  Charles,  marreUing  at  his  sister,  and 
his  elastic  spirits  throvnng  him  into  the  project  with  a  sort  of 
enjoyment,  partaking  of  the  pleasure  of  being  of  use,  the 
apirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  '  fun'  of  starting  independently  on 
on  expedition  unknown  to  all  the  family. 

He  met  Amabel  with  a  smile  that  showed  both  were  deter- 
mined. He  undertook  to  announce  the  plan  to  his  mother,  and 
she  said  she  would  write  to  tell  Mr.  Markbom  that  as  far  as 
could  be  reckoned  on  two  such  frwl  people,  they  would  be  at 
BedclylTe  the  next  evening,  and  he  must  use  his  own  discretion 
about  giving  Mr.  Morville  the  note  which  she  enclosed. 

Dr.  Mayeme  came  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  the  letter  from 
Markham  waa  at  once  given  to  him. 

'  A  baddish  state  of  tlungs,  eh,  doctor  ?'  said  Charles.  '  Well, 
what  do  you  think  this  lady  propoaes  ?  To  aet  off  forthwith, 
both  of  us,  to  take  charge  of  lum.  What  do  you  think  of 
that.  Dr.  Mayeme  f 

'  I  should  say  it  was  the  only  chance  for  htm,'  stud  the  doctor, 
looking  only  at  the  latter.  '  Spirits  and  health  reacting  on  each 
other,  I  see  it  plain  enough.  Over-worked  in  parliament,  doing 
nothing  in  moderation,  going  down  to  that  gloomy  old  place, 
dreaming  away  by  himself,  going  juat  the  right  way  to  work 
himself  mto  another  attack  on  the  brain,  and  tht  a  ne  is  dons 
for.  I  don't  know  that  you  cotdd  do  a  wiser  tlJng  than  go 
to  him,  for  he  is  no  more  fit  to  tell  what  is  good  Cor  nim  than 
a  child.'  So  apoke  the  doctor,  thinking  only  ( f  the  patient, 
till  looking  np  at  the  pair  he  was  diamiasing  to  such  a  charge, 
the  helpleas,  crippled  Charles,  unable  to  cross  the  room  without 
crutches,  and  Amabel,  her  delicate  face  and  fragile  figure  in  her 
widow's  mourning,  looking  like  a  thing  to  be  pitied  and  nursed 
with  the  tcnderest  care,  with  that  young  child,  too,  he  broke 
off  and  said — '  But  you  don't  mean  you  are  in  earnest  ?' 

'  Xever  more  so  in  our  livet,*  said  Charles ;  on  which  Dr. 
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Mayerne  looked  so  wonderinglj  and  inqoiringlj  at  ATnahel^  tlni 

she  answered, — 

'  Yes,  that  we  are,  if  you  think  it  safe  for  Charles  and  baby.' 
'  Is  there  no  one  else  to  go  ?  What's  become  of  his  sister  ?* 
'  That  would  never  do,'  said  Charles ;  *  that  is  not  the  questiGo ;' 

and  he  detsuled  their  plan. 

*  Well,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  succeed,'  said  the  doctar, 
'  or  how  you  can  any  of  you  damage  yourselves.' 

*  And  baby?'  said  Amy. 

'  What  should  happen  to  her,  do  you  think  ?'  said  the  doetor 
with  his  kind,  reassuring  roughness.  'Unless  you  leave  her 
behind  in  the  carriage,  I  don't  see  what  harm  she  could  come 
to,  and  even  then,  if  you  direct  her  properly,  she  will  come  nib 
to  hand.' 

Amabel  smiled,  and  saying  she  would  fetch  her  to  be  inspected, 
ran  up-stairs  with  the  light  nimble  st^  of  former  days. 

*  There  goes  one  of  the  smallest  editions  of  the  wonderB  of 
the  world !'  said  Charles,  covering  a  sigh  with  a  smile.  '  Yoa 
don't  think  it  will  do  her  any  harm  ?' 

*  Not  if  she  wishes  it.  I  have  long  thought  a  change,  a  break, 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  her — poor  child ! — I  should  have 
sent  her  to  the  seaside  if  you  had  been  more  moveable,  and 
if  I  had  not  seen  every  fuss  ahout  her  made  it  worse.* 

*  That^s  what  I  call  being  a  reasonahle  and  valuable  doctor/ 
said  Charles.  *  If  you  had  routed  the  poor  little  thing  out  to 
the  sea,  she  would  have  only  pined  the  more.  But  suppose  the 
captain  turns  out  too  bad  for  her  management,  for  old  Marltliftin 
seems  in  a  proper  taking  ?' 

*  Hem !    No,  I  don't  expect  it  is  come  to  that.' 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  a  head,  if  nothing  else,  and  some 
one  is  wanted.     I^U  write  to  you  according  as  we  find  Philip.' 

The  doctor  was  wanted  for  another  private  interview,  in  which 
to  assure  Amabel  that  there  was  no  danger  for  Charles,  and  then, 
alter  promising  to  come  to  Rcdclyffe  if  there  was  occasion,  and 
engaging  to  write  and  tell  Mrs.  Edmonstone  they  had  his  con- 
sent, he  departed  to  meet  them  by-and-by  at  the  station,  and  pot 
Charles  into  the  carriage. 

A  very  busy  morning  followed ;  Amabel  arranged  household 
affiurs  as  befitted  the  vice-queen ;  took  care  that  Charles's  com- 
forts were  provided  for ;  wrote  many  a  note ;  herself  took  down 
Guy's  picture,  and  laid  it  in  her  box,  before  Anne  commsnoed 
her  packing ;  and  lastly,  walked  down  to  the  village  to  take  leave 
0£  Alice  Lamsden. 

nst  as  the  last  hues  of  sunset  were  fading,  on  the  fulloving 
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erening,  Lady  MorriUe  and  Charles  Edmonstone  were  pasniug 
from  the  moor  into  the  wooded  valley  of  Redclyffe.  Sini^ 
leaving  Moorworth  not  a  word  had  passed.  Charles  sat  earnestly 
watching  his  sister;  though  there  was  too  much  crape  in  the 
way  for  him  to  see  her  face,  and  she  was  perfectly  still,  so  that 
all  he  could  judge  by  was  the  close,  rigid  clasping  leather  of 
the  hands,  resting  on  the  sleeping  in&nt's  white  mantle.  Each 
spot  recalled  to  bim  some  description  of  Guy's,  the  church-tower, 
tbo  school  with  the  two  large  new  windows,  the  park  wall,  the 
rising  ground  within.  What  was  she  feeling  7  He  did  not  dare 
to  address  her,  till,  at  the  lodge-gate,  he  exclaimed — '  There's 
Markham ;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  conscious  of  a  feeling 
between  hope  and  fear,  that  this  might  after  all  be  a  fool's  errand, 
and  a  wonder  bow  they  and  tbe  master  of  the  bouae  would  meet 
if  it  turned  out  that  tbey  had  taken  iright  without  cause. 

At  bis  exclamation.  Amy  leant  forward,  and  beckoned.  Mark- 
ham  came  up  to  tbe  window,  and  after  tbe  greeting  on  each  side, 
walked  along  with  bis  band  on  tbe  door,  as  the  carriage  slowly 
mounted  the  steep  hill,  answering  her  queatious,  '  How  Is  he  P' 

'  Xo  better.  He  has  been  putting  on  leeches,  and  made  him- 
self so  giddy,  that  yesterday  he  could  hardly  stand.' 

'  And  tbey  have  not  relieved  bim  ?' 

'  Not  in  tbe  least.  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  for  it  has  been 
an  absurd  fray  of  going  on.' 

'  Is  he  up  ?' 

'  Yes ;  on  tbe  sofa  in  tbe  library.' 

'  Did  you  give  bim  my  note  p'    Does  he  expect  us  ?' 

'  No ;  I  went  to  see  about  telling  him  this  morning,  but  found 
him  so  low  and  silent,  J-tbought  it  was  better  not.  He  has 
not  opened  a  letter  tbb  week ;  and  he  might  have  refused  to  see 
you,  as  he  did  Lord  Thomdale,  Besides,  I  didn't  know  bow  be 
woi^  take  my  writing  about  him,  though  if  you  bad  not  written, 
I  beliove  I  should  have  let  Mrs.  Henley  know  by  this  time.' 

'There  is  an  escape  for  him,*  murmured  Charfes  to  his  sister. 

'  We  have  done  tbe  best  in  our  powra  to  receive  you,'  pro- 
ceeded Markham ;  '  I  hope  you  wiU  find  it  comfortable.  Lady 
Morville,  hut ' 

*  Thank  you,  I  am  not  afraid,'  said  Amy,  smiling  a  little. 

Markham's  eye  was  on  tbe  little  white  bundle  m  her  lap,  but 
he  did  not  speak  of  it,  and  went  on  with  explanations  about  Mrs. 
Drew  and  Bolton  and  the  sitting-room,  and  tea  being  ready. 

Charles  saw  the  great  red  pile  of  building  rise  dark,  gloomy, 
and  baunted-looktng  before  them.  The  house  that  should  have 
been  Amabel's  I  Guy's  own  beloved  home  I  How  could  she 
bear  itP    But  tbe  was  eagerly  asking  Markham  bow  Pb^i.^ 
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should  be  informed  of  their  arrival,  and  Markham  wa«  looldiig 
perplexed,  and  saying,  that  to  drive  under  the  gateway,  into  th« 
paved  court,  would  make  a  thundering  sound,  that  he  dreaded 
for  Mr.  Morville.  Could  Mr.  Charles  Edmonstone  cross  the 
court  on  foot  ?  Charles  was  ready  to  do  so ;  the  carriage  stopped, 
Amabel  gave  the  baby  to  Anne,  saw  Amaud  help  Charles  out; 
and  turning  to  Mai'kham,  said,  '  I  had  better  go  to  hixn  at  onoe. 
Arnaud  will  show  my  brother  the  way.' 

'  The  sitting-room,  Ai*naud,'  said  Markham,  and  walked  on 
fast  with  her,  while  Charles  thought  how  strange  to  see  ber  thus 
pass  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house,  come  thither  to 
relieve  and  comfort  his  enemy. 

She  entered  the  dark-oak  hall.  On  one  side  the  light  shone 
cheerfully  from  the  sitting-room,  the  other  doors  were  all  shut 
Markham  hesitated,  and  stood  reluctant. 

'  Yes,  you  had  better  tell  him  I  am  here,'  said  she,  in  the  voioe^ 
so  gentle,  that  no  one  perceived  its  resolution. 

Markham  knocked  at  one  of  the  high  heavy  doors,  and  softly 
opened  it.  Amabel  stood  behind  it,  and  looked  into  the  room, 
more  than  half  dark,  without  a  fire,  and  very  large,  gloomy,  and 
cheerless,  in  the  grey  autumn  twilight,  that  just  enabled  her  to 
see  the  white  pillows  on  the  sofa,  and  Philip's  figure  stretched 
out  on  it.  Markham  advanced,  and  stood  doubtful  for  an  instant, 
tlicn  in  extremity,  began — *  Hem !  Lady  Morville  is  come, 
and ' 

AVithout  further  delay  she  came  forward,  saying — '  How  are 
you,  Philip  ?' 

He  neither  moved  nor  seemed  surprised,  he  only  said,  *  So  job 
are  come  to  heap  more  coals  on  my  head.' 

A  thrill  of  terror  came  over  her,  but  she  did  not  show  it,  as 
she  said,  *  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  poorly.* 

It  seemed  as  if  before  he  had  taken  her  presence  for  a  dream; 
for,  entirely  roused,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise, 
*  Is  it  you.  Amy  ?'  Then  sitting  up,  *  Why  ?  When  did  you  come 
here?' 

*  Just  now.  AVe  wore  afrai.l  you  were  ill,  we  heard  a  bad 
account  of  you,  so  we  liiivo  tuken  you  by  stonn:  Cliarles,  your 
goddaughter,  and  I,  are  coine  to  pay  you  a  visit.* 

*  Charles !  Charles  here  ?'  cried  Philip,  stai-ting  up.  *  Where 
is  he?' 

*  Coming  in,'  said  Amy;  and  Pliilip,  intent  only  on  horoitalitr, 
tened  into  the  hall,  and  met  him  at  the  door,  gave  him  hii 

and  conducted  him  where  the  inviting  light  guided  them  to 
sitting-room.  The  full  brightness  of  lamp  and  fire  showed 
ashy  paleness  of  his  face  j  his  hair,  rumpled  with  lying  oa 
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tlie  Bofa,  had,  on  the  temples,  acquired  a  noticeable  tint  otgicji 
his  whole  countenance  bore  traces  of  terrible  euSering;  and 
Ajnabcl  thought  that  even  at  Becoara  aho  had  never  eeen  him 
look  more  wretchedly  ill. 

'  How  did  you  come?'  he  asked.  '  It  was  veiy  kind.  I  hope 
you  will  be  comfortable.' 

'  We  have  taken  good  care  of  ourselves,'  said  Amy.  '  I  wrot« 
to  Mr.  Markham,  for  I  thought  you  were  not  well  enough  to  be 
worried  with  preparations.  We  ought  to  b^  your  pafdon  f(» 
breaking  on  you  so  miceremonionsly.' 

'Ifany  one  should  be  at  home  here '  aaid  Philip,  earnestly; 

— then  interrupting  himself,  he  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  light, 
'  1  don't  know  how  to  make  you  welcome  enough.  When  did 
you  set  off  P' 

'  Testerday  alternoon,'  said  Charles ;  '  we  slept  in  London,  and 
came  on  to-day.' 

*  Have  you  dined  P'  said  Fhihp,  looking  perplexed  to  know 
where  the  dinner  could  come  irom. 

*  Yes ;  at  K ,  thank  you.' 

'  What  will  you  have  P    I'll  ring  for  Mrs.  Drew.' 

'  No,  thank  you ;  don't  tease  yourself.  Mrs.  Drew  will  take 
care  of  us.  Never  mind ;  but  how  bad  your  head  is  1'  said 
Amabel,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  so&,  leaning  his  elbow  on  his 
knee,  and  pressing  bis  hand  very  hard  on  lus  forehead.  '  You 
must  lie  down  and  keep  quiet,  and  never  mind  us.  We  only 
want  a  little  tea.  I  am  just  going  to  take  off  my  bonnet,  and 
see  what  they  have  dona  with  baby,  and  then  I'll  come  down. 
Pray  lie  still  till  then.     Mind  he  does,  Charlie.' 

l!hey  thoiight  she  was  gone ;  but  the  next  moment  there  she 
was  with  the  two  pillows  from  the  library  sofa,  putting  them 
under  Fhihp's  hea^  and  making  him  comfortable ;  while  he, 
overpowered  by  a  fresh  access  of  headache,  had  neither  will  nox 
power  to  object.     She  rang,  asked  for  Mrs.  Drew,  and  went. 

Philip  lay,  with  closed  eyes,  as  if  in  severe  pain :  and  Charles, 
afraid  to  disturb  him,  sat  feeling  as  if  it  was  a  dream.  That  he, 
with  Amj  and  her  child,  should  be  in  Guy's  home,  so  differently 
from  their  old  plans,  so  very  differently  from  the  way  she  should 
have  arrived.  He  looked  round  the  room,  and  everywhere  knew 
what  Ouy's  taste  had  prepared  for  his  bride — piano,  books,  prints, 
similarities  to  Hollywell,  all  with  a  fresh  new  bridal  effect,  inex- 
pressibly melancholy.  They  brought  a  thought  of  the  bright 
eye,  sweet  voice,  light  step,  and  merry  whistle ;  and  as  he  said 
to  himself  '  gone  for  ever,  he  could  have  hated  Philip,  hut  for 
tho  sight  of  hia  hazard  features,  grey  hairs,  and  the  dee;  U&sa. 
which  at  seven-and-twenty,  sorrow  bad  \xw:ie&  ckl\o»\kw«  . 
1CX2 
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At  length  Philip  turned  and  looked  up. 

*  Charles,'  he  said, '  I  trust  you  have  not  let  her  run  any 

*  No :  we  got  Dr.  Mayeme's  permission.' 
'  It  is  like  all  the  rest,'  said  Philip,  closing  his  eyes 

IVesently  he  asked :  *  How  did  you  know  I  was  not  well  f* 

*  Markham  said  something  in  a  business  letter  that  alarmed 
Amy.  She  wrote  to  inquire,  and  on  his  second  letter  we  thonght 
we  had  better  come  and  see  after  you  ourselves.' 

No  more  was  said  till  Amabel  returned.  She  had  made  some 
stay  upstairs,  talking  to  Mrs.  Drew,  who  was  bewildered  between 
surprise,  joy,  and  grief;  looking  to  see  that  all  was  comfortaUa 
in  Charles's  room,  making  arrangements  for  the  child,  and  at 
last  relieving  herself  by  a  short  space  of  calm,  to  feel  where  she 
was,  realize  that  this  was  Eedclyffe,  and  whisper  to  her  little  giri 
that  it  was  her  father's  own  home.  She  knew  it  was  the  room 
he  had  destined  for  her;  she  tried,  dark  as  it  was,  to  see  the  viev 
of  which  he  had  told  her,  and  looked  up,  over  the  mantel-piece, 
at  Miiller's  engraving  of  St.  John  Perhaps  that  was  the  hardest 
time  of  all  her  trial,  and  she  felt  as  if,  without  his  child  in  her 
arms,  she  could  never  have  held  up  under  the  sense  of  desolation 
that  came  over  her,  left  behind,  while  he  was  in  his  true  home. 
Left,  she  told  herself,  to  finish  the  task  he  had  begun,  and  to 
become  fit  to  follow  him.  Was  she  not  in  the  midst  of  fulfilling 
his  last  charge,  that  Philip  should  be  taken  care  of  P  It  was  no 
time  for  giving  way,  and  here  was  his  own  little  messenger  of 
comfort  looking  up  with  her  sleepy  eyes  to  tell  her  so.  Down 
she  must  go,  and  put  off  *  thinking  herself  into  happiness,'  txU 
the  peaceful  time  of  rest ;  and  presently  she  softly  re-entered  tha 
«tting-room,  bringing  to  both  its  inmates  in  her  very  preseooe 
such  solace  as  she  little  guessed,  in  her  straightforward  aesire  to 
nurse  Philip,  and  take  care  Charles  was  not  made  uncomfortable. 

That  stately  house  had  probably  never,  since  its  foundation, 
seen  anything  so  home-like  as  Amabel  making  tea  and  waiting 
on  her  two  companions ;  both  she  and  Chanes  pleasing  each 
other  by  enjoying  the  meal,  and  Philip  giving  his  cup  to  b« 
filled  again  and  again,  and  wondering  why  one  person's  tee 
should  taste  so  unlike  another's. 

He  was  not  equal  to  conversation,  and  Charles  and  Amabel 
were  both  tired,  so  that  tea  was  scarcely  over  before  they  parted 

the  night ;  and  Amy,  fni^htcned  at  the  height  and  slipperinesi 

the  dark-oak  stairs,  could  not  be  at  peace  till  she  had  seen 

d  help  Charles  saiely  up  them,  and  made  him  promise  not 

e  down  without  assistance  in  the  morning. 

e  was  in  the  sitting-room  soon  after  nine  next  mamin^ 

found  breakfast  on  one  table,  and  Charles  writing  a  letter  ce 
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'Well,'  said  be,  as  she  kissed  him;  'all  right  with  you  and 
little  miss  P' 

'  Quite,  thank  ycm.     And  are  you  rested  1' 

'  Slept  like  a  top  ;  and  what  £d  yoa  do  f  Bid  you  sleep  like 
ft  sensible  woman  P' 

'  Pretty  well,  and  baby  waa  veiy  good.  Have  you  heard  any- 
thing of  Philip?' 

'  Bolton  thinks  him  rather  better,  and  says  he  ia  getting  up.* 

'  How  long  have  you  been  up  ?' 

'A  long  time.  I  told  Amaud  to  catch  Markham  when  h« 
came  np,  as  he  always  does  in  a  morning  to  see  after  Philip,  and 
I  have  had  a  conference  with  him  and  Bolton,  so  that  I  can  1^ 
the  case  before  Dr.  Mayeme  scientifically.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?' 

'  I  think  we  came  at  the  right  time.  He  has  been  getting 
more  and  more  into  work  in  London,  taking  no  exercise,  and  so 
was  pretty  well  knocked  up  when  he  came  here ;  and  this  place 
finished  it.  He  tried  to  attend  to  business  about  the  propertyy 
but  it  always  enQcd  in  his  head  growing  so  bad,  he  had  to  leave 
bU  to  Markham,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  thoroughly  propi- 
tiated by  his  anxiety  for  him.  l^en  lie  gave  up  entirely  ;  has 
not  been  out  of  doors,  written  a  note,  nor  seen  a  creature  the  last 
fortnight,  but  there  he  has  1^  by  himself  in  the  library,  givea 
up  to  all  manner  of  dismal  thoughts  without  a  break.' 

'  How  dreadful !'  said  Amabel,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  Then 
be  would  not  see  Mr.  AsbfordP  Surely,  he  could  have  don« 
something  for  him.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  Charles,  lowering  his  voice, '  from 
what  Bolton  says,  I  think  he  had  a  dread  of  worse  than  brum 
fever.' 

She  shuddered,  and  was  paler,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  I  beheve,'  continued  Charles, '  that  it  is  one  half  nervous  and 
the  oppression  of  this  place,  and  the  other  half,  the  over  Btraininjf 
of  a  head  that  wiis  already  in  a  ticklish  condition.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  real  danger  of  more  than  such  a  fever  as  he  had  at 
Corfd,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  death  of  him;  but  I 
think  he  dreaded  atill  worse,  and  that  his  horror  of  seeing  any 
one,  or  writing  to  Laura,  arose  from  not  knowing  bow  ^  he 
could  controlMs  words.' 

'01  I  am  glad  we  came,'  repeated  Amabel,  pressing  her 
hands  together. 

'He  has  been  doctoring  himself,'  proceeded  Charles;  'and 
probably  has  kept  off  the  fever  by  strong  measures,  but,  of 
course,  the  more  ne  reduced  bis  streogth,  the  greater  advantaea 
he  gave  to  what  was  simply  low  saints.    T&n  icajii^  \aR«\is&.% 
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terrible  time  of  it,  and  where  it  would  have  ended  I  oumoi 
guess ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  most  likely,  now  that  he  is  onoe 
roused,  he  will  come  right  again.' 

Just  as  Charles  had  finished  speaking,  he  came  down,  lookiiig 
extremely  ill,  weak,  and  suffering ;  but  calmed,  and  rating  on 
that  entire  dependence  on  Amabel  which  had  sprang  np  at 
Eecoara* 

She  would  not  let  him  go  back  to  his  gloomy  library,  but 
made  him  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room,  and  sat  there  her- 
self, as  she  thought  a  little  quiet  conversation  between  her  and 
Charles  would  be  the  best  tlung  for  him.  She  wrote  to  Laura, 
and  he  sent  a  message,  for  he  could  not  yet  attempt  to  write ; 
and  Charles  wrote  reports  to  his  mother  and  Dr.  Mayeme ; 
little  talk  now  and  then  going  on  about  family  matters. 

Amabel  asked  Philip  if  he  knew  that  Mr.  Thomdale  was  at 
Kilcoran. 

*  Yes,*  he  said,  *  he  believed  there  was  a  letter  from  him,  but 
his  eyes  had  ached  too  much  of  late  to  read.' 

Mrs.  Ashford  sent  in  to  ask  whether  Lady  Morville  would 
like  to  see  her.  Amabers  face  flushed,  and  she  proposed  going 
to  her  in  the  library  ;  but  Philip,  disliking  Amy's  absence  more 
than  the  sight  of  a  visitor,  begged  she  might  come  to  the  sitting- 
room. 

The  Ashfords  had  been  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the 
tidings  that  Lady  Morville  had  actually  come  to  Redclyffe,  and 
had  been  very  slow  to  believe  it ;  but  when  convinced  by  Maik- 
ham's  own  testimony,  Mrs.  Ashford* s  first  idea  had  been  to  go 
and  see  if  she  could  be  any  help  to  the  poor  young  thing  in  that 
great  desolate  house,  whither  Mrs.  Ashford  had  not  been,  since, 
just  a  year  ago,  Markham  had  conducted  her  to  admire  his  pre- 
parations. There  was  much  anxiety,  too,  about  Mr.  Mon'ille. 
of  whose  condition  Markham  had  been  making  a  great  mystery, 
and  on  her  return,  Mr.  Ashford  was  very  eager  for  her  rejjort. 

Mr.  Morville,  she  said,  did  look  and  seem  very  far  from  well, 
but  Lady  Morville  had  told  her  they  hoped  it  was  chiefly  from 
over  fatigue,  and  that  rest  would  soon  rerstore  him.  Lady  Mo^ 
ville  herself  was  a  fragile  delicate  creature,  very  sweet  looking, 
but  so  gentle  and  shrinking,  apparently,  that  it  gave  the  im- 
pression of  her  having  no  character  at  all,  not  what  Mrs.  Ash- 
ford would  have  expected  Sir  Guy  to  choose.  She  had  spoken 
very  little,  and  the  chief  of  the  conversion  had  been  sustained 
by  her  brother. 

*  I  was  very  much  taken  with  that  young  Mr.  Edmonstone,' 
•aid  Mrs.  Ashford ;  *  he  is  about  three-and-twenty,  i^adly  crippled, 
but  with  such  a  pleasing,  animated   face,  and   bo   eztimelj 
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a^reeaUe  and  senatble,  I  do  not  wonder  at  Sir  Quy's  enthuBiastio 

way  of  talking  of  bim.  I  could  almost  ftmcy  it  was  admintion 
of  the  brother  tranaferred  to  the  sieter.' 

'  Then  after  all  you  are  disappointed  in  ber,  and  don't  lament, 
dke  Markham,  that  she  is  not  mistress  here '(' 

'Ko :  I  wont  saj  I  am.  disappointed ;  she  is  a  very  sweet  creft< 
hire.  0  yes,  very !  but  far  too  soft  and  helpless  for  such  a 
charge  as  this  property,  unless  she  bad  her  father  or  brother  to 
help  her.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  she  took  me  to  see  ber  baby, 
k  nice  little  lively  thing,  poor  little  dear  I  and  when  we  were 
alone,  she  spoke  rather  more,  begged  tne  to  eead  her  godson,  to 
see  ber,  thanked  me  for  coming,  but  ciying  stopped  her  from 
saying  more.  I  could  grow  very  Ibnd  of  her.  No,  I  don't 
wonder  at  him,  for  there  ia  a  great  cbarm  in  anything  so  soft 
and  dependent.' 

Decidedly,  Mary  Itoss  bad  been  right  when  she  said,  that 
except  Sir  Guy,  there  was  no  one  so  difficult  to  know  as  Amy, 

In  the  afternoon,  Charles  insisted  on  Amabel's  going  out  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  she  liked  the  idea  of  a  sohtary  wander- 
ing ;  but  Philip,  to  her  surprise,  offered  to  come  with  her, 
and  she  was  too  glad  to  see  him  exert  himself,  to  regret  the 
musings  she  bad  hoped  for ;  so  out  ther  went,  after  opening  the 
window  to  give  Charles  what  he  called  an  »riug,  and  be  said, 
that  in  addition  he  should  *  birple  about  a  little  to  explore  the 
ground-floor  of  the  house.' 

'  We  must  contrive  some  way  for  him  to  drive  out,'  said 
Philip,  as  be  crossed  the  court  with  Amabel ;  '  aud  you  teo. 
There  is  no  walk  here,  but  up  bill  or  down," 

Up  hill  they  went,  along  the  path  leading  up  the  green  slope, 
from  which  the  salt  wind  blew  refreshingly.  In  a  few  minutes, 
Amabel  found  herself  on  a  spot  which  thrilled  her  all  over. 

There  lay  before  ber  Guy's  own  Kedcljffe  bay  ;  tne  waves 
lifting  their  crests  and  breaking,  the  surge  resounding,  the  sea- 
birds  skimming  round,  the  Shag  Kock  dark  and  rugged,  th« 
scene  which  seemed  above  all  the  centre  of  bis  home  afiections, 
which  he  bad  so  longed  to  show  her,  that  it  had  cost  bim  an 
effort  on  his  death-bed  to  resign  the  hope  ;  the  leaping  waves 
that  he  said  he  would  not  change  for  the  whit^-heuded  moun- 
tains. And  now  he  was  lying  amocg  those  southern  mountains, 
and  she  stood  in  the  spot  where  he  had  loved  to  think  of  seeing 
her ;  and  with  PhiUp  by  ber  side.  His  sea,  his  own  dear  sea, 
the  vision  of  which  had  cheered  bis  last  day,  like  the  fk:e  of  a 
dear  old  friend ;  his  sea,  rippling  and  glancing  on,  unknowing 
that  the  eyes  that  had  loved  it  so  well  would  gaze  on  it  nfi^£k^Te>\ 
the  wind  that  be  had  longed  foi  to  cooY'^  ^'e^«.t«&.\i'K>'«,'^^ 
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rock  which  had  been  like  a  playmate  in  his  boyhood,  and  when 
he  had  perilled  his  life,  and  rescued  so  many.  It  was  one  of  tha 
seasons  when  a  whole  gush  of  fresh  perceptions  of  his  feelings 
like  a  new  meeting  with  himself,  would  come  on  her,  her  best  of 
joys ;  and  there  she  stood,  gazing  fixedly,  her  black  veQ  flatter- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  her  hands  pressed  close  together,  till  Philips 
little  knowing  what  the  sight  was  to  her,  shivered,  saying  it 
was  very  cold  and  windy,  and  without  hesitation  she  tixmed  awaj, 
feeling  that  now  Ecdclyffe  was  precious  indeed. 

She  brought  her  mind  back  to  listen,  while  Philip  was  conn* 
dering  of  means  of  taking  Charles  out  of  doors ;  he  supposed 
there  might  be  some  vehicle  about  the  place ;  but  he  thought 
there  was  no  horse.  Very  unlike  was  this  to  the  exact  Philip. 
The  great  range  of  stables  was  before  them,  where  the  MorviUes 
had  been  wont  to  lodge  their  horses  as  sumptuously  as  them- 
selves, and  Amabel  proposed  to  go  and  see  what  they  could  find; 
but  nothing  was  there  but  emptiness,  till  they  came  to  a  pony 
in  one  stall,  a  goat  in  another,  and  one  wheelbarrow  in  the 
coach-house. 

On  leaving  it,  under  the  long-sheltered  sunny  wall,  they  came 
in  siglit  of  a  meeting  between  the  baby  taking  the  air  in  Anne's 
arms,  and  Markham,  who  had  been  hovering  about  all  day, 
anxious  to  know  how  matters  were  going  on.  His  back  was 
towards  them,  so  that  he  was  unconscious  of  their  approach, 
and  they  saw  how  he  spoke  to  Anne,  looked  fixedly  at  the  child, 
made  her  laugh,  and  finally  took  her  in  his  arms,  as  he  had  so 
often  carried  her  father,  studying  earnestly  her  little  face.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  them  coming,  he  hastily  gave  her  back  to  Anne, 
as  if  ashamed  to  be  thus  caught,  but  he  was  obliged  to  grunt 
and  put  his  hand  up  to  his  shaggy  eyelashes,  before  he  could 
answer  Amabel's  greeting. 

He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  that  here  was  Mr.  MorviUe, 
who  yesterday  was  scarcely  able  to  raise  his  head  from  the 
pillow,  and  could  attend  to  nothing.  He  could  not  think  what 
Lady  Morville  had  dono  to  him,  when  he  heard  him  inquiring 
and  making  arrangements  about  sending  for  a  pony  carriage, 
appearing  thoroughly  roused,  and  the  dread  of  being  seen  or 
spoken  to  entirely  passed  away.  Markham  was  greatly  rejoiced, 
for  Mr.  Morville's  illness,  helplessness,  and  dependence  upon 
himself,  had  softened  and  won  him  to  regard  him  kindly  ss 
nothing  else  would  have  done ;  and  his  heart  was  entirely  gained 
when,  after  they  had  wished  him  good  bye,  he  saw  Philip  and 
Amabel  walk  on,  overtake  Anne,  Amy  take  the  baby  and  hold 
her  up  to  Philip,  who  looked  at  her  with  the  same  earnest  inte- 
rest.   From  thenceforward  Markham  knew  that  Beddyfie 
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nothing  bat  a  burden  to  Mr.  Horvillo,  and  he  could  bear  to  sen 
it  in  bis  poeseasion,  since,  like  htniEelf,  be  seemed  to  regard  Sir 
Guy's  daughter  like  a  di^nhented  princeas. 

This  short  walk  fatigued  Philip  thoroughly.  He  slept  till 
dinner-time,  and  when  ha  awoke  said  it  was  the  first  refreshing 
dreamless  ^eep  he  had  had  for  weeks.  Hia  head  was  muw 
better,  and  at  dinner  he  had  something  like  an  appetite. 

It  was  altogether  a  da^  of  refreshment,  and  so  were  the  ensn- 
ing  onea.  Each  day  Philip  became  Btronger,  and  resumed  mors 
of  his  usual  habits.  From  writing  a  few  lines  in  Amabel's  daily 
letter  to  Laura,  he  proceeded  to  filling  the  envelope,  and  from 
being  put  to  sleep  by  Charles's  reading,  to  reading  aloud  the 
whole  ereoing  himself.  The  pony  carriage  was  set  up,  and  he 
drove  Charles  out  every  day,  Amabel  being  then  released  from 
attending  him,  and  free  to  enjoy  herself  in  her  own  way  in 
rambles  about  the  house  and  park,  and  discoveries  of  the  old 
haunts  she  knew  so  well  by  description. 

She  early  found  her  way  to  Guy's  own  room,  where  she  would 
walk  up  and  down  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  talking  to  her, 
and  holding  tip  to  her  to  be  admired,  the  treasures  of  his  boyhood, 
that  Mrs.  Drew  delighted  to  keep  in  order.  One  day,  when 
alone  in  the  sitting-room,  she  thought  of  trying  the  piano  be 
liad  chosen  for  her.  It  was  locked,  but  the  key  was  on  her  own 
Bplit-riug,  where  he  had  put  it  for  her  the  day  he  returned 
from  London.  She  opened  it,  and  it  so  happened,  that  the  first 
note  she  struck  reminded  her  of  one  of  tbc  jjeculiarly  sweet  and 
deep  tones  of  Guy's  voice.  It  was  like  awaking  its  echo  again, 
and  as  it  died  away,  eha  hid  her  face  and  wept.  But  from  that 
time  the  first  thing  she  did  when  her  brother  and  cousin  were 
out,  was  always  to  bring  down  her  little  girl,  and  play  to  her, 
watching  how  she  enjoyed  the  music. 

Little  Ma^  prospered  in  the  sea  air,  gained  colour,  took  to 
springing  and  laughing ;  and  her  tnteUigent  lively  way  of  look- 
ing about  brought  out  continually  more  likeness  to  her  father. 
Amabel  herself  was  no  longer  drooping  and  pining ;  ber  step 
grew  hght  and  elastic ;  a  shade  of  pink  returned  to  her  cheek, 
and  the  length  of  walk  she  could  take  was  wonderful,  consider- 
ing her  weakness  in  the  summer.  Every  day  she  stood  on  the 
cliff  and  looked  at  '  Guy's  sea,'  before  setting  oat  to  visit  the 
cottages,  and  hear  the  fond  rough  recollections  of  Sir  Guy,  or  to 
wander  far  away  into  the  woods  or  on  the  moor,  and  find  th6  way 
to  the  places  he  bad  loved.  One  day,  when  Philip  and  Charles 
came  in  from  a  drive,  they  overtook  her  in  the  court,  her  cloak 
over  her  arm,  her  crape  limp  with  spray,  her  cheeks  brightened. 
to  a  rosy  glow  by  the  wind  and  a  i4l.  aau^«  w  litA'Wit^'^^Ck 
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them.  When  Charles  was  on  his  sofa,  she  stooped  oyer  him  md 
whispered,  '  James  and  Ben  Eobinson  have  taken  me  out  to  the 
Shag  r 

She  saw  Mr.  Wellwood,  and  heard  a  good  account  of  Coombe 
Prior.  She  made  great  friends  with  the  Ashfords,  especiallj 
little  Lucy  and  the  baby.  She  delighted  in  visits  to  the  cottages, 
and  Charles  every  day  wondered  where  was  the  drooping^  dejec- 
tion that  she  could  not  shake  off  at  home.  She  womd  hare 
said  that  in  Guy's  own  home,  '  the  joy'  had  come  to  her,  no 
longer  in  Rtful  gleams  and  held  by  an  effort  for  a  moment,  but 
steadily  brightening.  She  missed  him  indeed,  but  the  power  of 
finding  rest  in  lookme  forward  to  meeting  him,  the  pleasure  of 
dwelling  on  the  days  he  had  been  with  her,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  his  work  for  the  present,  had  made  a  happiness  for  her, 
and  still  in  him,  quiet,  grave,  and  subdued,  but  happiness  likety 
to  bloom  more  and  more  brightly  throughout  her  life.  The 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  indeed  a  day  of  tears,  but  the  tears 
were  blessed  ones,  and  she  was  more  full  of  the  feeling  that  had 
sustained  her  on  that  morning,  than  she  had  been  through  all 
the  year  before. 

Charles  and  Philip,  meanwliile,  proceeded  excellently  together, 
each  very  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  the  other.  Philip  was  a 
good  deal  overwhelmed  at  first  by  the  quantity  of  business  on 
his  hands,  and  setting  about  it  while  his  head  was  still  wci^ 
would  have  seriously  hurt  himself  again,  if  Charles  had  not 
come  to  his  help,  worked  with  a  thorough  good  will,  great 
clearness  and  acuteness,  and  surprised  Philip  by  his  cleverness 
and  perseverance.  He  was  elated  at  being  of  so  much  use ;  and 
begged  to  be  considered  for  the  future  as  Philip's  private  secre- 
tary, to  which  the  only  objection  was,  that  his  handwriting  was 
as  bad  as  Philip's  was  good ;  but  it  was  an  arrangement  so  much 
to  the  benefit  of  both  parties,  that  it  was  gladly  made.  Philip 
was  very  grateful  for  such  valuable  assistance;  and  Charles 
amused  himself  with  triumphing  in  his  importance,  when  he 
should  sit  in  state  on  his  sofa  at  Hollywell,  siuroimded  with 
blue-books,  getting  up  the  statistics  for  some  magnificent  speech 
of  the  honourable  member  for  Moorworth. 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  and  Amabel  saw  no  immediate 
prospect  of  their  party  returning  from  Ireland,  and  thought  it 
best  to  remain  at  Bedclyfie,  since  Philip  had  so  much  to  do 
there;  and  besides,  events  were  occurring  at  Kilcoran  which 
would  have  prevented  his  visit,  even  without  his  illness. 

One  of  the  first  drives  that  Charles  and  Philip  took,  afber  the 
latter  was  equal  to  any  exertion,  was  to  Thomdale.  There 
Charles  was  much  amused  by  the  manner  in  which  Philip  was 
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received,  and  he  himself,  for  Lis  sake ;  and  u  he  said  to  Amabel 
on  his  return,  there  was  no  question  now,  that  the  blame  of 
•polling  Philip  did  not  solely  reet  at  Holljwell. 

Finding  only  Lady  Thomdale  at  home,  and  hearing  that  Lord 
Thomdale  was  In  tho  grounds,  Philip  went  out  to  look  for  him, 
leaving  Charles  on  the  sofa,  wnder  her  ladyship's  care.  Charles, 
with  a  little  exaggeration,  professed  that  he  had  never  been  so  flat- 
tered  in  his  whole  life,  as  he  was  by  the  compliments  that  reflected 
on  him  as  the  future  brother-in-law  of  Philip ;  and  that  he  had 
really  begun  to  think  even  Laura  not  half  sensible  enough  of 
her  own  happiness.  Lady  Thomdale  afterwards  proceeded  to 
inquiries  about  the  De  Courey  family,  especially  Ladj  Eveleen ; 
and  Charles,  enlightened  by  Charlotte,  took  delight  m  giving  a 
brilliant  description  of  hia  cousin's  charms,  for  which  he  was 
'  rewarded  by  very  plain  intimations  of  the  purpose  for  which  her 
■on  James  was  gone  to  Elilcoran. 

On  talking  the  visit  over,  as  they  drove  home,  Charles  asked 
I%il)p  if  he  had  guessed  at  his  friend's  intentions.     'Yes,'  bo 
answered. 
'        '  Then  you  never  took  the  credit  of  it.    Why  did  you  not 
tdlus?' 

'  I  knew  it  from  himself,  in  confidence.' 

'  Oh  !'  said  Charles,  amusing  himself  with  the  ootiou  of  the 
young  man's  dutiftilly  asking  the  permission  of  hia  companion, 
anshaken  in  allegiaace  though  the  staff  might  be  broken,  and 
the  book  drowned  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound.  Philip 
spoke  no  more,  and  Charles  would  ask  no  more,  for  Philip's  own 
trails  of  the  kind  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  talking  of  other 
people's.  No  explanation  was  needed  why  he  shoidd  now  pro- 
mote an  attachment  which  be  had  strongly  disapproved  while 
James  Thomdale  was  still  in  the  army. 

A  day  or  two  after,  however,  came  a  letter  from  Charlotte, 
bringing  further  news,  at  which  Charles  was  so  amazed,  that  he 
could  not  help  communicating  it  at  once  to  hia  companions. 

'So!  Eveleen  wont  have  him!' 

'  What  ?'  exclaimed  both. 

You  don't  mean  that  she  has  refused  Thomdale  F'  said 
Philm. 

'  Even  so !'  said  Charles.  '  Charlotte  says  he  is  gone.  '  Poor 
Mr.  Thomdale  left  us  this  morning,  after  a  day  of  private  con- 
ferences, in  which  he  seems  to  have  bad  no  satisfaction,  for  his 
resolute  dignity  and  determination  to  be  agreeable  all  tho 
ereningwere' — ahem — 'were  great.  Mabel  cannot  get  at  any 
of  the  real  reasons  from  Eveleen,  l^ough  I  think  I  could  help 
bor,  but  I  can't  tell  you.' ' 
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• 
'  Charlotte  means  mischief,'  said  Charles,  as  he  cxmdacled. 
'  I  am  very  sorry !'  said  Philip.     *  I  did  think  Lady  Eveleea 
would  have  been  able  to  estimate  Thomdale.     It  will  be  a  greal 
disappointment — ^the  inclination  has  been  of  long   stanoizig. 
Poor  Thomdale  V 

*  It  would  have  been  a  very  good  thing  for  Ev%*  said  AmaKfl, 

*  Mr.  Thomdale  is  such  a  sensible  man.' 

'  And  I  thought  his  steady  sense  just  what  was  wantmg  to 
bring  out  all  her  good  qualities  that  are  running  to  waste  in  thai 
irregular  home,'  said  Philip.     *  What  can  have  possessed  hflr  P* 

'Ay!  something  must  have  possessed  her,'  said    Charles. 

*  Eva  was  always  ready  to  be  fallen  in  love  with  on  the  shortest 
notice,  and  if  there  was  not  something  prior  in  her  imagination, 
Thomdale  would  not  have  had  much  diMculty.  By-the-bj,  d^ 
pend  upon  it,  'tis  the  tutor.' 

Philip  looked  a  little  startled,  but  instantly  reassuring  himaJf^ 
said, — 

*  George  Fielder  ?    Impossible !    Ton  have  never  seen  him  P 

'  Ah !  don't  you  remember  her  description  P'  said  Amy,  in  a 
low  voice,  rather  sadly. 

'  The  very  reason,  Amy,'  said  Charles ;  *  it  showed  that  he 
had  attracted  her  fancy.' 

Philip  smiled  a  little  incredulously. 

*  Ay !'  said  Charles,  *  you  may  smile,  but  you  handsome  men 
can  little  appreciate  the  attractiveness  of  an  interesting  ugliness. 
It  is  the  way  to  be  looked  at  in  the  end.  Mark  my  words,  it  is 
the  tutor.' 

'  I  hope  not !'  said  Philip,  as  if  shaken  in  his  confidenoe. 
'  Any  way  it  is  a  bad  aiiair.  I  am  very  much  concerned  for 
Thomdale.' 

So  sincerely  concerned,  that  his  head  began  to  ache  in  the 
midst  of  some  writing.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  Charles  to 
finish,  and  go  out  to  walk  with  Amy. 

Amabel  came  in  before  him,  and  began  to  talk  to  Charles 
about  his  great  vexation  at  his  friend's  disappointment. 

'  I  am  almost  sorry  you  threw  out  that  hint  about  Mr.  Fielder,' 
said  she.     *  Don't  you  remember  how  he  was  recommended  ?' 

'  Ah !  I  had  forgotten  it  was  Philip's  doing ;  a  bit  of  his  spirit 
of  opposition,'  said  Ciiarles.  '  Were  not  the  boys  to  have  gone 
to  Coombe  Prior  ?' 

'Yes,'  said  Amabel,  Hhat  is  the  thing  that  seems  to  have 
made  him  go  imhappy  about  it.  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  is  nofe 
trae,'  she  added,  considering,  '  for,  Charlie,  you  must  know  tibd 
Guy  had  an  impression  against  him.' 

*  Had  he  ?'  said  Charles,  anxiouslj. 
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*It  wis  only  an  impression,  nothing  he  could  accuse  him  o^ 
or  mention  to  Lord  Eilcoran.  He  would  have  told  no  one  but 
me,  hut  he  had  seen  Bomething  of  him  at  Oxford,  and  thought 
turn  iuU  of  conveiBation,  very  clerer,  only  not  the  sort  of  talk  ho 
liked.' 

'  I  don't  like  that.  Charlotte  concuiB  iu  testifying  to  hia 
agreeablenesB ;  and  in  the  dearth  of  intellect,  I  should  not 
Tfonder  at  Eva's  taking  up  with  him.  He  would  he  a  straw  to 
the  drowning.     It  looks  dangerous.' 

They  were  very  aniious  for  further  intelligence,  but  received 
none,  except  that  Philip  had  a  letter  from  his  friend,  on  which 
his  only  comment  was  a  deep  sigh,  and  '  Poor  Thorndale !  She 
little  knows  what  she  has  thrown  away !'  Letters  from  Kilcoran 
became  rare ;  Laura  scarcely  wrote  at  all  to  Phihp,  and  though 
Sirs.  Edmonstone  wrote  as  usual,  she  did  not  notice  the  subject; 
while  Charlotte's  gravity  and  constraint,  when  she  did  achieve  a 
letter  to  Charles,  were  in  sucb  contrast  to  her  usual  free  and 
wonld-be  satirical  style,  that  such  eyes  as  her  brother's  could 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  something  was  on  her  mind. 

Bo  it  went  on  week  after  week,  Charles  and  Amabel  wondering 
when  they  should  ever  have  any  notice  to  go  home,  and  what 
their  family  could  be  doing  in  Ireland.  October  had  given  place 
to  November,  and  more  than  a  week  of  Kovember  had  passed,  and 
bere  they  still  were,  without  anything  like  real  tidings. 

At  last  came  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  which  Amabel 
oonld  not  read  without  one  little  cry  of  surprise  and  dismay,  and 
then  had  some  difficulty  in  announcing  its  contents  to  Philip. 

Kncoisn,  Nov.  eth. 
Mt  deabest  Amt, — You  will  be  extremely  sarpriBed  at  what 
I  have  to  tell  you,  and  no  less  grieved.  It  has  been  a  most  un- 
pleasant, disgraceful  business  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  only 
comfort  in  it  to  us  is  the  great  discretion  and  firmness  that 
Charlotte  has  shown.  I  had  better,  however,  begin  at  the  he- 
sinning,  and  tell  you  the  histoiy  as  far  as  I  understand  jt  myself, 
xou  know  that  Mr.  James  Thomdale  has  been  here,  and  perhaps 
Tou  know  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ofier  to  Eveleen. 
Ifiveiy  one  was  much  BurprisedatherrefiiEing  him,  and  still  more 
when,  after  much  prevarication,  it  came  out  that  the  true  motive 
was  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Fielder,  the  tutor.  It  appeared  that 
they  had  been  secretly  engaged  for  some  weeks,  ever  since  they 
bad  perceived  Mr.  Thomdale's  intentions,  and  not,  as  it  was  in 
poor  Laura's  case,  an  unavowed  attachment,  but  an  absolute  en- 
gagement. And  fani^  Eva  justifying  it  by  Laura's  example! 
There  was  of  course  great  anger  bM  coiifvinini.   '\^»^'%^^s»nvi^ 
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was  furious,  poor  Lady  Kilcoran  had  nervous  attacks,  the  gentfe> 
man  was  dismissed  from  the  house,  and  supposed  to  be  gone  to 
England,  Eva  shed  ahundance  of  tears,  hut  after  a  great  deal  of 
vehemence  she  appeared  suhdued  and  suhmissive.     We  were  all 
very  sorry  for  her,  as  there  is  much  that  is  very  agreeable  and 
likely  to  attract  her  in  Mr.  Fielder,  and  she  always  hadtoo  mndi 
mind  to  be  wasted  in  such  a  life  as  she  leads  here.     It  seemed  as 
if  Laura  was  a  comfort  to  her,  and  Lady  Kilcoran  was  very  anxioof 
we  should  stay  as  long  as  possible.     This  was  all  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  ago ;  Eva  wait  recovering  her  spirits,  and  I  was 
just  beginning  a  letter  to  tell  you  we  hoped  to  be  at  home  in 
another  week,  when  Charlotte  came  into  my  room  in  great  dis- 
tress to  tell  me  that  Eveleen  and  Mr.  Fielder  were  on  the  verge 
of  a  run-away  marriage.     Charlotte  had  been  coming  back  alone 
from  a  visit  to  grandmamma,  and  going  down  a  path  out  of  the 
direct  way  to  reeal  Bustle,  who  had  run  off,  she  said,  as  if  he 
scented  mischief,  came,  to  her  great  astonishment,  on  Eveleea 
walking  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Fielder !     Charhe  will  fancy  how 
Charlotte  looked  at  them !    They  shuffled,  and  tried  to  exphdn  it 
away,  but  Charlotte  was  too  acute  for  them,  or  rather,  sbe  held 
>teadily  to  *  be  that  as  it  may.  Lord  Kilcoran  ought  to  know  it.' 
They  tried  to  frighten  her  with  the  horrors  of  betraying  secreti, 
but  she  said  none  had  been  confided  to  her,  and  mamma  would 
judge.     They  tried  to  persuade  her  it  was  the  way  of  all  lover^ 
and  appealed  to  Laura's  example,  but  there  little  Charlotte  wai 
less  to  he  shaken  than  on  any  point.     *  I  did  not  think  them 
worthy  to  hear  their  names,'  she  said  to  me,  *  but  I  told  them, 
that  I  had  seen  that  the  truest  and  deepest  of  love  had  a  horror 
of  all  that  was  like  wrong,  and  as  to  Philip  and  Laura,  they  littie 
knew  what  they  had  suffered ;  besides,  theirs  was  not  half  so  bad.'  I 
verily  believe  these  were  the  very  words  she  used  to  them.    At 
last  Eva  threw  herself  on  her  mercy,  and  begged  so  vehementlr 
that  she  would  only  wait  another  day,  that  she  suspected,  aDO, 
with  sharpness  very  like  Charlie's,  forced  from  Eva  that  they  woe 
to  marry  the  next  morning.     Then  she  said  it  would  be  a  gnai 
deal  better  that  they  should  abuse  her  and  call  her  a  spy  than  do 
what  they  would  repent  of  all  their  lives ;  she  begged  Eva's  pardon, 
and  cried  so  much  that  Eva  was  in  hopes  she  would  relent,  and 
then  came  straight  to  me,  very  imhappy,  and  not  in  the  leaii 
triumphant  in  her  discovery.    You  can  guess  what  a  dreadlnl 
afternoon  wc  had,  I  don't  think  any  one  was  more  miserable  thia 
poor  Charlotte,  who  stayed  shut  up  in  my  room  all  day,  dreading 
the  sight  of  any  one,  and  expecting  to  be  universally  called  t 
traitor.     The  end  was,  that  after  much  storming.  Lord  Kilcorui, 
finding  Eveleen  determined,  and  anxious  to  save  her  the  discredit 
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of  an  elopement,  lias  agreed  to  receive  Mr.  Fielder,  and  they  aie 
to  be  married  froia  this  house  on  the  Gth  of  December,  though 
what  they  are  to  live  upon  no  one  can  guess.  The  Kilcorans  are 
very  anxious  to  pat  the  best  face  on  the  matter  possible,  and  have 
persuaded  ua,  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  to  stay  for  the  wedding; 
indeed,  poor  Lady  Kilcoran  is  so  complct^  overcome,  that  I 
hardly  like  to  leave  her  till  tUs  is  over.  How  unpleasant  the 
state  of  things  in  the  bouse  is  no  one  can  imagine,  and  very,  very 
rfad  shall  I  be  to  get  back  to  Hollywell  and  my  Amy  and  Charlie. 
Dearest  Amy, 

Tour  most  affectionate, 

L.  EDMOxaxoNE. 

The  news  wan  at  length  told,  and  Philip  was  indeed  thunder* 

'  itruck  at  this  fresh  consequence  of  his  interference.    It  threatened 

at  first  to  overthrow  his  scarcely  recoveredspirits,  andbut  furthe 

'  presence  of  his  guests,  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  have  brought  on  k 

renewal  of  the  state  from  which  they  had  restored  him. 

'  '  Yes,'  said  Charlee  to  Amy,  when  they  talked  it  over  alone. 

'  *  It  seems  as  if  good  people  could  do  wrong  with  less  impunity 

'  thanothers.     It  is  rather  like  the  saying  about  fools  and  angels. 

'  Light-minded  people  see  the  sin,  but  not  the  repentance,  so  they 

<  imitate  the  oae  without  being  capable  of  the  other.     Here  are 

(  Philip  and  Laura  finishing  ofi'like  the  end  of  a  novel,  fortune  and 

i'  all,  and  setting  a  very  bad  example  to  the  world  in  general.' 

'  '  As  the  world  cannot  see  below  the  surface,'  said  Amy, '  how 

'  distressed  Laura  must  be  I     You  see,  mamTiiH  does  not  say  one 

ii  word  about  her.* 

I  Philip  had  not  much  peace  till  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
1^  ,  dale,  who  was  going  at  once  to  Germany,  not  liking  to  return  home 

i  to  meet  the  condolences.    Mrs.  Edmonstone  had  nearly  the  whole 

ii  correspondence  of  the  family  on  her  hands ;  for  neither  of  her 

il  danghtera  liked  to  write,  and  she  gave  the  description  of  the 

t  various  uncomfortable  scenes  that  took  place.  Lord  de  Courcy's 

If  stem  and  enduring  displeasure,  and  his  father's  fast  subsiding 

i^  violence ;  Lady  Kileoran's  distress,  and  the  younger  girls'  cxcite- 

f  ment  and  amusement ;  but  she  said  she  thought  the  very  proper 

P  Kod  serious  way  in  which  Charlotte  viewed  it,  would  keep  it  from 

|i  doing  them  much  harm,  provided,  as  was  much  to  be  feared.  Lord 

):  Kilcoran  did  not  end  by  keeping  the  pmr  always  at  home,  living 

f  upon  him  till  Mr.  Fielder  could  get  a  situation.     In  fact,  it  was 

y  difficult  to  know  what  other  means  there  were  of  providing  for 

^:  them.              > 

^  At  last  the  wedding  took  place,  and  Mrs.  Edmonstone  nrotea 

^  letter,  divided  between  indignation  at  the  foolisli  display  that  had 


{ 
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^-Ttfsnka  :t.  uvi  satisfaction  at  being  able  at  length  to  fix  the  daj 

■v  1^vc:ni:  at  Hollywell.     No  one  could  guess  how  iha 
^...^.^  V  ',v  it  home  again,  and  to  be  once  more  with  Charlie. 

S.r  '♦•^r^'  Charles  and  Amabel  less  ready  to  go  home,  thougb 

:>,.  .viiV.  Ivth  truly  say  that  they  had  much  enjoyed  their  sUj 

V.  iAio;^  :ro.     Philip  was  to  come  with  them,  and  it  was  privately 

^;.•^\•  that  he  should  retiun  to  Redclyffe  no  more  till  he  could 

v.«  •.;  IjLura  with  him     Amabel  had  talked  of  her  sister  to  Mrs. 

K>£VOt\I.  and  done  much  to  smooth  the  way;  and  oven  on  the 

:ie<i  ^Uy  or  two,  held  a  few  consultations  with  Philip,  as  to  the 

%•rc'a^^ncnts  that  Laura  would  like.     One  thing,  however,  she 

1ta^^5  ask  for  her  own  pleasiure.     'PhiHp,'  said  she,  *  jou  must 

\  v:  v.io  have  this  piano.' 

His  answer  was  by  look  and  gesture. 

•  And  I  want  very  much  to  ask  a  question,  Philip.     Will  yot 
lell  mo  wliich  is  Sir  Hugh's  pictiure?* 

•  You  have  been  sitting  opposite  to  it  every  day  at  dinner.' 

•  That  ?'  exclaimed  Amy.     *  From  what  I  heard,  I  fully  ex- 
HVtcd  to  have  known  Sir  Hugh's  in  a  moment;  and  I  often 
\K>ked  at  that  one,  but  I  never  could  see  more  Hkeness  than  then 
is  in  almost  aU  the  pictures  about  the  house.' 

She  went  at  once  to  study  it  again,  and  wondered  more. 

•  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  look  like  it ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
the  strong  likeness  I  expected.' 

Philip  stood  silently  gazing,  and  certainly  the  countenance  he 
recalled,  pleading  with  him  to  desist  from  his  wilfulness,  and 
bending  over  him  in  his  sickness,  was  far  unlike  in  expression  to 
the  fiery  youth  before  him.  In  a  few  moments  more,  Amabel 
had  run  up  stairs,  and  brought  down  Mr.  Shene's  portrait. 
There  was  proved  to  bo  more  resemblance  than  either  of  them 
had  at  first  sight  credited.  The  form  of  the  forehead,  nose,  and*^ 
short  upper  lip  were  identical,  so  were  the  sharply-defined  black 
eye-brows,  the  colour  of  the  eyes ;  and  the  way  of  standing  in 
both  had  a  curious  similarity ;  but  the  expression  was  so  entirely 
different,  that  strict  comparison  alone  proved,  that  Guy's  ani- 
mated, contemplative,  and  most  winning  countenance,  was  in  iti 
original  lineaments  entirely  the  same  with  that  of  his  ancestor. 
Although  Sir  Hugh's  was  then  far  from  imprepossessing,  and 
bore  as  yet  no  trace  of  his  unholy  passions,  it  brought  to  Ama* 
bel's  mind  the  shudder  with  which  Guy  had  mentioned  his  like- 
ness to  that  picture,  and  seemed  to  show  her  the  nature  he  had 
tamed. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  after  one  glance  at  Mr.  Shene's  portrait^ 

•  h  he  had  not  before  seen,  had  turned  away,  and  stood  lean- 
inst  the  window-frame.     When  Amy  had  finished  hsr 
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•flent  comparuoD,  and  wu  goinc;  to  tak«  her  treasnre  luck,  he 
looked  up,  and  said, '  Do  you  dislike  leaving  that  with  me  Dor  ■ 
few  minutes  t' 

'  Keep  it  u  long  as  you  Uke,'  aaid  slie,  going  at  once,  and  ■!)« 
■aw  him  no  more  till  nearly  ha  hour  aller ;  when,  as  she  wa* 
coming  oat  of  her  own  room,  he  met  her,  and  nve  it  into  her 
hand«,  saying  nothing  except  a  smothered  '  Thank  you ;'  but  hi« 
eyelids  were  so  swollen  and  heavy,  that  Charles  feared  his  head 
was  bad  again,  while  Amj  was  glad  to  perceive  that  he  had  bad 
the  comfort  of  teara> 

Everyone  was  sorry  to  wish  Lady  Morville  and  her  brother 
^ood-bTe,on]y  consoluig  themselves  with  hoping  that  theirustei 
might  be  like  them ;  and  as  to  little  Mary,  the  attention  paid  to 
her  was  so  devoted  and  universal,  that  her  mamma  thought  it 
very  well  she  should  receive  the  first  ardour  of  it  while  she  was 
too  young  to  have  her  head  turned. 

They  again  slept  a  night  in  London,  and  in  the  morning  FhHi|» 
took  Cfharles  for  a  drive  through  the  place*  he  had  heard  of,  and 
was  much  edified  by  actually  beholding.  They  were  safely -at 
home  the  wime  evening,  and  on  the  following,  the  Holly  well  party 
was  once  more  complete,  gathered  round  Charles's  boIa  in  a  con- 
fusion of  welcomes  and  greetings. 

Urs.  Edmonstone  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes,  so  much  had 
Charles's  countenance  lost  its  invalid  look,  and  his  movemesnts 
were  so  much  more  active ;  Amabel,  too,  though  still  white  and 
thin,  had  a  life  in  her  eye  and  an  air  of  health  most  unlike  her 
languor  and  depression. 

Everyone  looked  well  and  happy  hut  Laura,  and  she  had  a 
worn,  faded,  harassed  aspect,  which  was  not  cheered  even  by 
PhiUp's  presence ;  indeed,  she  seemed  almost  to  shrink  from 
speaking  to  him.  She  was  the  only  silent  one  of  the  party  that 
evening,  as  they  gathered  round  the  dinner  or  tea-table,  or  sat 
divided  into  threes  or  pairs,  talking  over  the  subjects  that  would 
not  do  to  be  discussed  in  public.  Charlotte  generally  niched  into 
Amy's  old  comer  by  Charles,  hearing  about  Bedclyfie,  or  telling 
about  Ireland.  Mrs.  Edmonstone  and  Amy  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  ottoman,  their  beads  meeting  over  the  centre!  cushion, 
talking  in  low,  fond,  inaudible  tones  ;  Hr.  Edmonstone  going  in 
and  out  of  the  room,  and  joining  himBelf  to  one  or  other  gro«i), 
telling  and  hearing  news,  and  sometimea  breaking  up  the  pairs; 
and  then  Mrs.  Edmonstone  came  to  congretulate  Charles  on 
Amy's  improved  looks,  or  Charlotte  pressed  up  close  to  Amy  to 
tell  her  about  grandmamma.  For  Charlotte  could  not  talk  about 
£veleen,  she  bad  been  so  uncomfortable  at  the  part  she  had  had 
to  act,  that  all  the  commendation  sho  received  was  only  hke  pain 
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tnd  shame,  and  her  mother  was  hy  no  meant  cKatatialied  thai  it 
should  he  so,  since  a  degree  of  forwardness  had  heen  her  chief  cansa 
of  anxiety  in  Charlotte ;  and  it  now  appeared  that  without  loaiw 
her  high  spirit  and  uncompromising  sense  d  right,  her  aixtoera 
year  was  Inring^ing  with  it  feminine  reserve. 

Laura  lingered  late  in  Amabel's  room,  and  when  her  mothar 
had  wished  them  good  night,  and  left  them  together,  ahe  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh,  Amy !  I  am  so  glad  to  be  come  back  to  you.  I 
have  been  so  very  miserable !' 

*  But  you  see  he  is  quite  well,'  said  Amy.  '  We  think  him 
looking  better  than  in  the  summer.' 

*  O  yes !  Oh,  Amy,  what  have  you  not  done  P  If  yoa  oonld 
guess  the  relief  of  hearing  you  were  with  him,  after  that  suspense  V 
But  as  if  losing  that  subject  in  one  she  was  still  more  eagv  abook^ 
•  What  did  he  think  of  me  P' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Amabel,  *  I  don't  think  I  am  the  right  penn 
to  tell  you  that.' 

*  You  saw  how  it  struck  him  when  he  heard  of  my  ahare  in  iL' 
'  Yours  ?    Mamma  never  mentioned  you.' 

'Always  kind !'  said  Laura.  '  Oh,  Amy !  what  will  yoa  think 
of  me  when  I  tell  I  knew  poor  Eva's  secret  all  the  time  ?  Wbst 
could  I  do,  when  Eva  pl^ed  my  own  case  ?  It  was  very  dii^ 
ferent,  but  she  would  not  see  it,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  waa  gtdltf 
of  all.    Oh,  how  I  envied  Charlotte.' 

*  Dear  Laura,  no  wonder  you  were  unhappy !' 

*  Nothing  hitherto  has  been  eaual  to  it !'  said  Laura. 

*  There  was  the  misery  of  his  silence,  and  the  anxiety  that  yoa, 
dearest,  freed  me  from ;  then  no  sooner  was  that  over  than  thii 
was  confided  to  me.  Think  what  I  felt  when  Eva  put  me  ia 
mind  of  a  time  when  I  argued  in  favour  of  some  aucb  conoeil- 
ment  in  a  novel !  No,  you  can  never  guess  what  I  went  through 
knowing  that  he  would  think  me  weak,  blameable,  miworthy!' 

'  Nay,  he  blames  himself  too  much  to  blame  you.' 

*  No,  that  he  must  not  do !  It  was  my  fault  from  the  hcgia- 
ning.     If  I  had  but  gone  at  once  to  mamma  ?' 

' Oh,  I  am  so  glad!'  exclaimed  Amy,  suddenly. 

*Glad?' 

'  I  mean,'  said  Amy,  looking  down,  '  now  yon  have  said  thtft^ 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  happier.' 

'Happier,  now  I  feel  and  see  how  I  have  lowered  myself  erea 
in  his  sight  ?'  said  Laura,  drooping  her  head  and  hiding  her  iaoe 
in  her  hands,  as  she  went  on  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Amy  conU 
hardly  hear  her.  'Iknow  it  idl  now.  He  loves  me  atil^as  lie 
must  whatever  he  has  once  taken  into  that  deep,  deep  heart  dt 
*^*  :  ha  will  always ;  but  he  cannot  have  that  honouring,  fomt* 
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ing,  confiding  love  that— you  enjoyed  and  deserved,  Amy— that 
he  would  have  had  if  I  had  eared  first  for  what  became  me.  If  1 
had  only  at  first  told  mamma,  he  would  not  even  have  heen 
blamed  ;  he  would  have  been  spared  half  this  sufiering  and  self- 
reproach  ;  he  would  have  loved  me  more  ;  £va  might  not  havt* 
been  led  astray ;  at  least  she  could  not  have  laid  it  to  my  chai^, 
— und  I  could  lift  up  my  head,'  she  finished,  as  she  hung  it 
almost  to  her  knees. 

Her  sister  raised  the  head,  laid  it  on  her  own  bosom,  and 
kissed  the  cheeks  and  brow  again  and  again.  '  Dearest,  dearest 
Laura,  I  am  so  sorry  for  you ;  but  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  freer 
and  happier  now  you  know  it  all,  and  see  the  truth.' 

'  I  don't  know !'  said  Laura,  sadly. 

'  And  at  least  you  will  be  better  able  to  comfort  him,' 

'No,  no,  I  aiiall  only  add  to  his  self-reproach.  He  will  sea 
more  plainly  what  a  wretched  weak  creature  be  fancied  had 
firmness  and  discretion.    Oh,  what  a  broken  reed  I  have  been  to 

'  There  is  strength  and  comfort  forna  all  to  lean  upon,'  said 
Amy.  'But  you  ought  to  go  to  bed.  Shall  I  read  to  you 
Iiaura  P  you  are  so  tired,  I  should  like  to  come  and  read  you  to 
■leep.' 

Laura  was  not  given  to  concealments ;  that  latnl  one  had 
been  her  only  insincerity,  and  she  never  thought  of  doing  other- 
wise than  telling  the  nhole  of  her  conduct  in  Ireland  to  Phili]). 
She  sat  alone  with  him  the  next  morning,  exphuned  alt,  and 
entreated  his  pardon,  humiliating  heriielf  bo  much,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  her. 

'It  was  the  fault  of  our  whole  lifetime,  Laura,'  s^d  he,  recover- 

T  himself,  when  a  few  agitated  words  had  passed  on  either  side. 
taught  you  to  take  my  dictum  for  law,  and  abused  your  trust, 
and  perverted  all  the  best  and  most  precious  qualities.  It  is  1 
who  stand  first  to  bear  the  blame,  and  would  that  1  could  bear  all 
the  suffering !  But  as  it  is,  Laura,  we  must  look  to  endiu-ing  the 
consequence  all  our  lives,  and  give  each  other  what  support  w« 


Laura  ci 


a  could  hardly  brook  his  self-accusation,  but  she  could  no 
longer  at^e  the  point ;  and  there  was  far  more  peace  and  truth 
before  them  than  when  she  believed  him  infallible,  and  therefore 
jostifiedherself  for  allshe  had  done  in  blind  obedience  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

"^  ..*  K^ulii  by  nature  pitched  too  bi^li^ 
V  \  »;;tferings  plunged  too  low, 

Vl.\  :  ::)  the  cliurcli's  middle  uky, 
H;ilf>Kay  't^^ixt  joy  and  woe  : 

To  pnwt'.iie  there  the  soothing  by, 

T!..»t  iioTTOw  l>e8t  relieves, 
ni..:ikral  for  all  God  takes  away, 

U»uiL>:tf\i  by  ;dl  he  gives. 

Christian  Yeas. 


\  - 


:\'rr.i\'n.  la  to  in  AjtII,  Charles  opened  the  dressing-roois 

.sv.^l  |';\um\1  a  nioniont,  smiling.     There  sat  Amabel  oo 

,    vv.  \'!»M\-  tlio  ilivjior  hand  stretched  out,  playfully  hoi Jiiur 

,.  ^  .^^  \.:'Ac  iMu\  who,  with  scanty,  flossy,  silken  curls,  hazj 

.*  •- \;   ill  M.uk  lashis,  plump,  mottled  arms,  and  tiny  tot- 

.;   A\'t.  >IvuhI  orowiiiiif  and  shouting   in  exulting  laughter, 

,     ■  ^   iii>t   nKulo  a  triunij»hant  clutch  at  her  mammals  hair, 

./.K\l  ilown  all  lhi»  lii;ht,  shining  locks,  while  under  their 

^- ,...'  :lu*  ri'KlvKuliiL:,  smiling  lace  recallod  the  Amy  of  days  loug 

llu»i's   rii;lit  !*  oriod   Charles,  delighted,  *pull   it    all   down. 
,\.'.  with  nianiiua's  own  I'urls  again!' 

Nil ;   1  lan  novor  wear  my  curls  a^ain,'  said  Amv,  so  mourn- 

u.'.\,  tliat  lu'  was  sorrv  ho  hadrolcrred  to  them  ;  and  perceiving 

.  x..'*.  ^lu•  sniiU'il  swtvtly,  and  pulling  a  tress  to  its  full  k-ngtli, 

*  u»>\i'd  how  nuu'h  too  short  it  was  for  anything  but  being  put 

:  lainly  undtM*  tin*  oap,  to  whiih  she  restored  it. 

•  1.4  Mrs.  lleiiKy  come?'  she  asked. 

•  Art  largo  as  Hie,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  She  would 
make  two  of  rhilip.  As  tall  and  twice  as  broad.  I  thought 
Juno  hi*rs(df  was  advancing  on  me  from  the  station.' 

'  I  low  did  you  get  i^n  with  her?' 

•  Famously  ;    I  told  her  all  about   everything,  and  how  the 
is  to  be  really  (juiet,  which  she  had  never  believed.     Sbt 

rdly  believe  my  word,  when  I  told  her  there  was  to  be 
ly  no  one  but  ourselves  and  Mary  Koss.     She  supposed 

r  your  i*ake,  and  1  did  not  tell  her  it  was  for  their  own. 

wiLs  providential  tliat  the  Kilcoran  folk  disgusted  xnr 
itli  grand  weddings,  for  Philip  never  could  endure  one.' 
Hiss  Mischief,  there  goes  mj  hair  again !     You  know 
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Pbiltp  ie  exceedingly  worried  about  Mr.  Fielder.  Lord  KUcoran 
has  beuD  writing  to  ask  him  to  find  him  a  eituation.' 

'  That  is  an  article  they  will  be  geeking  all  the  rest  of  their 
IiTes,'  said  Charles,  '  A  man  is  done  for  when  he  b^na  to  look 
for  a  situation  I  Yes ;  those  Fielden  will  be  a  drag  on  Philij) 
and  Laura  for  ever;  for  thcT  don't  quite  like  to  cast  them  oil', 
I'^eling  as  he  does  that  he  led  to  her  ^tting  into  the  scrape,  l>v 
reoommending  him;  and  poor  Laura  thmking  she  set  the  examplf.' 

'I  wish  Lva  was  away  from  home,'  said  Amy,  'for  auiit 
Charlotte's  accounts  of  her  vex  Laura  so  much.' 

'  Ay  1  trying  to  eat  her  cake  and  have  it,  expecting  to  be  Mr. 
Fielder's  wife,  and  reign  as  the  earl's  daughter  all  the  sam.-. 
Poor  thing !  the  day  they  get  the  situation  will  be  a  sad  one  fur 
her.     She  does  not  know  what  poortith  cauld  will  be  like.' 

'  Poor  Eva !'  said  Amy.  '  I  dare  say  she  will  shine  and  be  all 
the  better  for  trouble.  There  is  much  that  ia  so  very  nice  in 
her.' 

'  Ay,  if  she  has  not  spoilt  it  all  by  this  time, — as  that  creatum 
18  doing  with  your  hur  1  You  little  monkey,  what  have  you  to 
my  to  me  P' 

'  Only  to  wish  you  good  night.  Come,  baby,  we  must  go  to 
Anne.     Good  night,  uncle  Charles.' 

Just  as  Amabel  had  borne  off  her  little  girl,  Mrs.  Edroonstone 
and  Charlotte  came  in,  alter  conducting  Mrs.  Henley  to  her 
room.  Charlotte  made  a  face  of  wonder  and  dismay,  and  Mrs. 
Edmonstone  asked  where  Amy  was.' 

■  She  earned  the  baby  to  the  nursery  just  before  you  came.  I 
wiflh  you  had  seen  her.  The  little  thing  hod  pulled  down  her 
hair  and  m»le  her  look  so  pretty  and  like  herself.' 

'  How  well  her  spirits  keep  up  !  She  has  been  running  up  and 
down  stiunt  all  day,  helping  about  everything.  Weill  we  littlf 
thought  how  things  would  turn  out.' 

'And  that  after  all  Amy  would  he  the  home-bird,'  said  Charlpo 
I  dou't  feel  as  if  it  was  wrong  to  rejoice  in  having  her  in  thn 
■weet,  shady  brightness,  as  she  is  now.' 

'  Do  you  know  whether  she  means  to  go  to  church  to-morrow  ? 
I  don't  like  to  ask." 

'  Mor  I." 

*  I  know  she  does,'  said  Charlotte.     '  She  told  me  so.' 

'  I  hope  it  will  not  he  too  much  for  her !     Dear  Amy.' 

*  She  would  say  it  was  wrong  to  have  our  heads  fuller  of  hur 
than  of  our  bride,'  sud  Charles. 

'Poor  Laura!'  aaid  Mrs.  Edmonstone.  'I  am  glad  it  ia  all 
right  at  last.     They  have  both  gone  through  a,  gieal  dual.' 
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*  And  not  in  vain/  added  Charles.    *  Philip  ib- 


'  Oh,  I  say  not  a  word  against  him  V  cried  Mrs.  EdnumsioiM. 
'  He  is  most  excellent ;  he  will  be  very  distingoished, — he  wiB 
make  her  Tcry  happy.    Yes.' 

'  In  fact,'  said  Charles, '  he  is  made  to  be  one  of  the  first  in  this 
world,  and  to  be  first  by  being  above  it ;  aud  the  only  reason  we 
are  almost  discontented  is,  that  we  compare  him  with  one  who 
was  too  good  for  this  world.' 

'  It  is  not  only  that.' 

'  Ah !  you  did  not  see  him  at  Redclyffe,  or  yoa  would  do  moie 
than  simply  forgiving  him  as  a  Christian.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.' 

*  That  is  not  quite  enough,'  said  Charles,  smiling,  with  a  mi^ 
chievous  air,  though  fully  in  earnest.  '  Is  it,  Charlotte  ?  She 
must  take  him  home  to  her  mamma's  own  heart.' 

*  No,  no,  that  is  asking  too  much,  Charlie,'  said  Mrs.  Edmon* 

stone.      *  Only  one   ever  was '  then  breaking  off — ''  and  I 

can  never  think  of  Philip  as  I  used  to  do.' 

*  I  like  him  much  better  now,'  said  Charlotte. 

*  For  my  part,*  said  Charles,  *  I  never  liked  him — ^nay,  that's 
too  mild,  I  could  not  abide  him ;  I  rebelled  ac^nst  him,  heaii, 
90ul,  and  taste.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Guy,  his  fashion  of  goo^ 
uess  would  have  made  me  into  an  extract  of  gall  and  wormword, 
at  the  very  time  you  admired  him,  and  yet  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
genuine.  But  it  is  only  now  that  I  nave  liked  him.  Nay,  I 
look  up  to  him,  I  think  him  positively  noble  and  grand,  and  when 
I  see  proofs  of  his  being  entirely  repentant,  I  perceive  he  is  a 
thorough  great  man.  If  I  had  not  seen  one  greater,  I  should 
follow  his  young  man's  example  and  take  him  for  my  hero  model.' 

'  As  if  you  wanted  a  hero  model,'  whispered  Charlotte,  in  a  tone 
between  caressing  and  impertinence. 

*  Vve  had  one !'  returned  Charles,  also  aside. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Edmonstone,  going  on  with  her  own  thoughti^ 
*  unless  there  had  been  a  great  fund  of  real  goodness,  he  would 
never  have  felt  it  so  deeply.  Indeed,  even  when  I  best  liked 
Philip,  I  never  thought  him  capable  of  such  repentance  as  he  has 
shown.' 

*  If  mamma  wants  to  like  him  very  much,'  said  Charlotte,  'I 
think  she  has  only  to  look  at  our  other  company.' 

*  Ay !'  said  Cliarles, '  we  want  no  more  explanation  of  the  tone 
of  the  '  Thank  you,'  with  which  he  answered  the  offer  to  invito 

sister.' 
'One  comfort  is,  she  can't  stay  long.    She  has  got  a  com- 
*^"^  meeting  for  the  Ladies'  Interary  and  ScientiAc  Associa^ 
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tion.  Bad  miut  go  home  for  it  the  dfty  aiW  to-momnr,'  tud 
Charlotte. 

'If  yon  are  very  good,  pwluqx  she  will  five  yon  a  ticket, 
Charlotte,'  said  her  brother, '  and  another  for  Bustle.' 

Mrs.  Henley  waa,  meanwhile,  highly  aatiafied  with  the  impres- 
iion  she  thought  she  was  making  on  her  annt's  famUy,  especially 
on  Charles  and  Charlotte.  The  latter  she  patronized,  to  h^ 
extreme  though  suppressed  indignation,  as  a  clever,  promising 
^I ;  the  furmer,  she  discovered  to  be  a  very  superior  young  man, 
n  most  valuable  asaistant  to  her  brother  in  his  buaineaa,  and  her 
self-complacency  prevented  her  from  finding  out  how  he  waa 
playing  her  off,  whenever  neither  Philip  nor  Laura  were  at  hand 
to  be  hurt  by  it. 

She  thought  Laura  a  fine-looking  person,  like  her  own  family, 
and  fit  to  he  an  excellent  lady  of  the  house ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
want  of  fortune,  she  perceived  that  her  brother's  choice  had  been 
far  better  than  if  be  had  married  that  poor  pale  httle  Amabel,  so 
silent  and  quiet  that  she  never  could  make  a  figure  anywhere^ 
uid  had  nothing  like  the  substantive  character  that  her  brother 
inuet  have  in  a  wife. 

Could  Urs.  Henley  have  looked  behind  the  scenes  she  would 
have  marvelled. 

'One  kiss  for  mamma,  and  one  for  papa,'  was  Amy's  half- 
attered  morning  greeting,  as  she  lifted  from  her  cot  her  little 
one,  with  cheeks  flushed  by  sleep.  Morning  and  evening  Amy 
spoke  those  words,  and  was  happy  in  the  double  kiss  that  Mary 
had  leamt  to  connect  with  tbem ;  happy  too  in  holdinK  her  up 
to  the  picture,  and  saying  '  papa,'  so  that  his  child  miglit  never 
lecollect  a  time  when  be  had  not  been  a  fanuliar  and  beloved  idea. 

A  little  play  with  the  merry  child,  then  came  Anne  to  take 
her  away ;  and  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  Amabel  dressed  for  the 
first  time  without  her  weeds,  which  she  had  promised  to  leave  off 
on  Laura's  wedding-day. 

'  So,  I  will  not  sigh  !*  then  she  thought, '  it  does  not  put  me 
further  from  him.  He  would  be  more  glad  than  any  one  this 
ilay,  and  so  I  must  show  some  sign  of  gladness.' 

So  she  put  on  such  a  dress  as  would  be  hers  for  life — black 
silk,  uid  lace  cap  over  her  still  plain  hair,  then  with  real  pleasors 
■he  put  on  Charles's  bracelet,  and  the  nlver  brooch,  which  she 
had  last  worn  the  evening  when  the  echoes  of  Becoara  had 
answered  Ouy's  last  chant.  Soon  she  was  visiting  Laura, 
cheering  her,  soothing  her  agitation,  helping  her  to  drass  in  her 
bridal  array,  much  plainer  than  Amy's  own  had  been,  for  it  had 
been  Uie  especial  wish  of  both  herself  and  Philip  that  their 
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trending  should  be  u  quiet  and  unlike  Guy's  as  possible,  na 
Amabel  was  running  down  stairs  to  see  that  aU  was  right,  thinkiaf 
the  break  fast-tsble  looked  dull  and  forlorn,  and  calling  Chiriott* 
to  help  her  to  make  it  appear  a  little  more  festal,  wit£  the  aid  i 
some  flowers.  Charlotte  wondered  to  see  that  she  had  forgotlfa 
bow  she  shunned  flowers  last  summer,  for  there  she  was  Sttis; 
from  one  old  familiar  plant  to  another  in  search  of  the  choicest,  s^ 
ranging  little  bouquets  with  her  own  peculiar  grace  and  tarte,Bd 
putting  them  bj  each  person's  place,  in  readiness  to  recaTsthoD. 

It  was  as  if  no  one  els^  could  smile  that  tnoming,  except  Mr. 
Edmonstone,  who  was  so  pleased  to  see  her  looking  cbeNfiil.  a 
her  altered  dress,  that  he  kissed  her  repeatedly,  and  confideDtuJI) 
told  Mrs.  Henley  that  bis  little  Amy  was  a  regular  darling,  tlu 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  poor  dear,  except  Laors. 

Mrs.  Henley,  in  the  richest  of  all  silks,  looked  magnificent  ui 
superior ;  Mrs.  Edmonstone  hod  teais  in  her  eyes,  and  attended 
to  eTeiT  one  softly  and  kindly,  without  a  word  ;  Charlotte  wn 
grave,  helpful,  and  thoughtful ;  Charles  watching  every  one^inl 
mtent  on  making  things  smooth;  Laura  looked  fixed  in  the  fontd 
composure  which  sho  had  long  ago  learnt,  and  Philip, — it  i« 
late  before  be  appeared  at  all,  and  when  became  down,  thenra 
nothing  so  plainly  written  on  his  face  as  headache. 

It  was  so  severe  that  the  most  merciful  thing  was  to  sendtun 
to  lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  dressing-room.  Amabel  said  she  would 
fetch  him  some  camphor,  and  disappeared,  while  Laura  sat  etiO 
with  her  forced  composure.  Her  father  iidgettcd,  only  restnuned 
by  her  presence  from  expressing  his  fears  that  Phihp  was  tM 
unwell  for  the  marriage  to  take  place  to-day,  and  Charles  talktd 
cheerfully  of  the  great  improvement  in  his  general  health,  sajiog 
this  was  but  a  chance  thing,  and  that  on  the  whole  be  mi^t  In 
considered  as  quite  restored. 

Mrs.  Henley  listened  and  answered,  but  could  not  comprehend 
the  state  of  things.  Breakfast  was  over,  when  she  heatdAjnabd 
■peaking  to  Laura  in  the  ante-room. 

'  It  will  go  off  soon.  Here  is  a  cup  of  hot  cofiee  for  yoa  U 
take  him.     I'll  call  you  when  it  is  time  to  go.' 

Amabel  and  Charlotte  were  very  busy  looking  after  Laun'i 
packing  up,  and  putting  all  that  was  wanted  into  the  carriage,  io 
which  the  pair  were  to  set  off  at  once  irom  church,  withont 
returning  to  Hollywell. 

At  the  last  moment  she  went  to  warn  Philip  it  was  time  to  g<^ 
if  he  meant  to  walk  to  church  alone,  the  best  thing  for  bis  head. 

'  It  is  better,'  said  Laura,  somewhat  comforted. 

*  Much  better  for  your  bathing  it,  thank  you,'  said  FhillA 
linng ;  then,  turning  to  Amy, — '  Do  I  wish  you  good-bye  nowr 
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'  No  ;  I  Asll  see  you  at  church,  uiilesa  jo\x  don't  Una  bo  am 
my  bladcneas  there.' 

'  Would  we  not  have  our  guardian  angel,  Laura?'  uid  Philip, 
You  know  he  would  have  been  there,'  said  Amy.  '  No  ona 
would  have  been  more  glad,  so  thank  you  for  letting  me  come.' 

'  Thank  you  for  coming,'  said  Laura,  eameatly.  '  It  is  acomfort.' 

They  lefl  her,  and  she  stood  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  the  solitude, 
and  to  look  from  the  window  at  her  little  girl,  whom  she  had 
•ent  out  with  Anne.  She  was  just  about  to  open  the  window  to 
call  to  her,  and  make  her  look  up  with  one  of  her  merry  shouts 
of  '  Mauima !'  wheu  Philip  came  out  at  the  garden-door,  and  was 
ci'ossiiig  the  lawn.  Mary  was  very  fond  of  liim,  flattered  by  the 
attention  of  the  taUest  permrn  in  the  house,  and  she  stretched 
lier  arms,  and  gave  a  cry  of  summons.  Amabul  watched  him 
turn  instantly,  take  her  from  her  nurse,  and  hold  her  in  a  close 
embrace,  whilst  her  little  round  arms  met  round  his  nei^k.  She 
was  unwilling  to  be  restored  to  Anne,  und  when  he  lelt  she  looked 
up  in  bis  face,  and  unprompted,  held  up  to  him  the  primroses  and 
violets  in  her  hand. 

Those  flowers  were  in  his  coat  when  Amabel  saw  him  again  at 
church,  and  she  knew  that  this  spontaneous  proof  of  afl'ection  from 
Guy's  little  unconscious  child  was  more  precious  to  him  than 
kU  the  kindnesses  she  could  bestow. 

Little  itpace  was  there  for  musing,  for  it  was  high  time  to  oet 
off  for  church.  Mary  Itosn  met  the  party  at  the  wicket  of  the 
churchyai-d,  took  Charleu  on  her  arm,  and  by  look  and  siyn 
inquired  for  Amy. 

*  Bright  outwardly,'  ho  answered,  '  and  J  think  so  inwardly. 
Kothing  docs  her  so  much  good  as  to  represent  him.  Did  you 
wonder  to  see  her?' 

*  No,'  said  Mary.  'I  thought  she  would  come.  It  i»  the 
crowning  point  of  his  forgiveness.' 

'  Sucli  forgiveness  that  she  has  forgotten  there  is  anythuig  to 
forgive,'  suid  Charles. 

I'hilip  Morville  and  Laura  Kdmonstone  stood  before  Mr.  Itoss. 
It  was  not  such  a  wedding  43  the  Wt.  Tliere  was  more  personal 
beauty,  but  no  such  air  of  fresh nes*,  youth,  and  peace.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  very  fine  looking  man,  his  countenance  more  noble  than 
it  bad  ever  been,  though  pale  and  not  only  betraying  the  present 
suffering  of  the  throbbing,  burning  brow,  but  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  careworn,  harassed  man,  looking  more  as  if  hia  age  was 
five-aiid-thirty  than  ei^ht- and- twenty.  And  she,  in  her  plain 
white  muslin  and  quiet  bonnet,  wan  hardly  bridal-looking  indresn, 
and  so  it  was  with  her  face,  still  beautiful  and  briUiant  in  com- 
plexion,  but  with  the  weight  of  care  pennaoent  on  it,  and  all  Uw 
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shftdes  of  feelmg  cooceoled  by  a  fixed  command  of  c 

vmable,  however,  to  hide  the  oppresHion  of  dejection  aad  anxietj. 

Yet  to  the  ejei  that  only  beheld  the  surface,  there  waa  nothiif 
bnt  prosperity  and  happiness  in  a  marriage  between  a  pwr  wbo 
had  lored  bo  1oi«  and  devotedly,  and  after  goiu^  throng  h 
much  for  each  other's  sake,  were  united  at  le^^h,  with  imM, 
honour,  and  distinction  before  them.  Hia  health  waa  re-ota- 
hliahed,  and  the  last  spring  bad  proved  that  hia  talents  wugU 
place  him  in  such  a  position  as  had  been  the  Tear  object  of  bii 
highest  hopes.  Was  not  everything  here  for  which  the  fondst 
and  most  aspiring  wishes  could  seek  f  Yet  for  the  voy  mtu 
that  there  was  sadness  at  almost  ereiy  heart,  not  one  tear  m 
shed.  Mrs.  Edmonstone's  thoughts  were  less  engrossed  witk 
the  bride  than  with  the  young  slender  figure  in  black,  staDdii^ 
in  her  own  drooping  way,  her  head  bent  down,  and  the  fingtn 
of  her  right  hand  daaping  tight  her  wedding-ring,  through  htr 
white  glore. 

The  serrice  was  orer.  Laura  hung  round  her  moth^s  attk 
in  an  ardent  embrace. 

'  Your  pardon  !     O,  mamma,  I  see  it  all  now  !' 

Poor  thing !  she  hod  too  much  failed  in  a  daug'hter's  part  to 
go  forth  from  her  home  with  the  clear,  loving,  hopeful  heart  ber 
sister  had  carried  fh)m  it  I  Mrs.  Edinonstoue's  kUa  was  a  iiiil 
answer,  however,  a  kiss  unlike  what  it  had  been  with  all  bcr 
efforts  for  many  and  many  a  month. 

'  Amy,  pray  that  it  may  not  be  visited  1'  were  the  last  worlt 
breathed  to  her  sister,  as  they  were  pressed  in  each  other's  sma 

PhUip  scarcely  spoke,  only  met  their  kindnesses  n^ith  gntcfol 
gestures  and  looks,  and  brief  replies,  and  the  parting  was  hifitenvl 
ttiat  he  might  aa  soon  aa  possible  be  at  rest. 

His  only  voluntary  speech  was  as  he  bade  Strewell  to  Amabel,— 

'  My  sister  now  !' 

'  And  hit  brother,'  she  answered.     '  Good  bye !' 

As  soon  as  Amabel  was  alone  in  the  carriage  with  Chariei,  flu 
leant  back,  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

'Amy,  has  it  been  too  much  P' 

'No,'  she  said,  recovering  herself ;  'hut  I  am  so  gl<id!  Itw« 
hit  chief  desire.     Now  eveiything  he  wished  is  fulfilled.' 

'  And  you  are  free  of  your  great  charge.  He  has  been  a  ecu- 
siderable  care  to  you,  but  now  he  is  safe  on  Laura's  hands,  and  wdi 
and  satisfactory ;  so  you  have  no  care  but  your  daus^ht^,  andn 
settle  into  our  home  life.' 

Amabel  smiled. 

'Amy,  I  do  wish  I  was  sure  yon  are  happy.'  I 

'  Yea,  dear  Charlie,  indeed  I  am.  YouareailaoTeiykindtoM 
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snd  it  is  a  b1esting,bdeed,thM  my  own  dear  home  can  open  to  tak« 
m  me  and  baby.    Yoa  know  ha  liked  ^ving  me  back  to  70°-' 

'  And  it  is  happiness,  not  only  thinkmg  it  ooffht  to  be  r  Don't 
let  me  tease  you.  Amy,  don't  answer  if  yon  had  rather  not.' 

'Thank  you,  Charlie,  it  it  happiness.  It  must  be  when  I 
nmember  how  very  happy  he  used  to  be,  and  there  can  be 
nothing  to  spoil  it.  When  I  see  how  all  the  duties  of  his  station 
worry  and  perplex  Philip,  I  am  glad  he  was  spared  from  it,  and 
had  oil  biH  fresbnesB  and  brightneu  his  whole  life.  It  beams  out 
on  me  more  now,  and  it  was  auch  perfect  happiness  while  I  had 
him  here,  and  it  is  such  a  pleasure  and  honour  to  be  called  by  his 
name ;  besides,  there  is  baby.  Ob !  Charlie,  I  must  be  happy — 
lam;  dobelieveit!  Indeed,  you  know  I  have  you  and  mamma  and 
all  too.  And,  CharUe,  I  think  he  made  you  all  precious  to  me  over 
again  by  the  way  he  loved  you  all,  and  sent  me  back,  to  you 
especially.  Yes,  Charlie,  you  must  not  fancy  I  grieve.  I  am  very 
hapt?,forheis,  and  all  I  have  is  made  bright  and  precious  by  him.* 

'  Ye*,'  said  he,  looking  at  her,  as  the  colour  had  come  into  her 
face,  and  she  looked  perfectly  lovely  with  eager,  sincere  hap- 
piness ;  one  of  her  hus^nd's  sweetest  looks  reflected  on  her  face ; 
altogether,  such  a  picture  of  youth,  joy,  and  love,  as  had  not  been 
displayed  by  the  bride  that  morning.  'Amy,  I  don't  believe 
anything  could  make  yoo  long  unhappy  I' 

'  Nothing  but  my  own  fault.  Notlung  else  can  part  me  from 
him,'  she  whispered  almost  to  h»nelf. 

'  Yes  ;  no  one  else  had  such  a  power  of  making  happy,'  sud 
Charles,  thoughtfully.  '  Amy,  I  really  don't  know  whether  even 
you  owe  as  much  to  your  husband  as  I  do.  You  were  good  for 
something  before,  but  when  I  look  back  on  what  I  was  when  first 
he  came,  I  know  that  his  leading,  unconadous  as  it  was,  brought 
out  the  stified  good  in  me.  What  a  wretch  I  should  have  been  1 
what  a  misery  to  myself  and  to  you  all  by  this  time  ;  and  now, 
I  venly  believe,  that  since  he  let  in  the  sunlight  from  heaven  on 
me,  I  am  better  off  than  if  I  had  ai  many  le^  as  other  people.' 

'  Better  off  P' 

'  Yes.  Nobody  else  lives  in  ench  an  atmosphere  of  petting,  and 
has  so  little  to  plague  them.  Nobody  else  has  such  a  'mamma,' 
to  say  nothing  of  silly  httle  Amy,  or  Charlotte,  or  Miss  Morville. 
And  as  to  being  of  no  use,  wmch  I  used  to  pine  about — why, 
when  the  member  for  Mocsworth  governs  the  oountiy,  I  mean  to 
govern  him.' 

'I  am  sure  you  are  of  wonderful  use  to  everr  one,'  said 
Amabel;  'neither  Philip  nor  papa  could  get  on  without  you  to 
do  their  writing  for  them.  BesidM,  I  want  you  to  help  me 
when  baby  grows  older.' 
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^  Is  that  the  huidaUe  result  of  that  great  book  (m  ednoalioii  T 
nw  yoa  xeadm|^  the  otiier  dajP'  said  Chariea.  *Whj  dont  job 
borrow  a  few  hints  from  Mrs.  Henlej  P' 

Amy's  dear,  playful  buigh  was  just  what  it  uaed  to  be. 

'  It  is  all  setttedy  then,  that  you  go  on  with  usP  Not  thai  I 
ever  thought  yon  were  going  to  do  anytiiing  so  absurd  aa  to  set 
up  for  yourself,  you  silly  little  woman :  but  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered right  to  come  to  a  formal  settlement  about  such  m  grand 
personage  as  my  Lady  Morrille.' 

^Yes;  it  was  better  to  come  to  an  understanding,*  said 
Amabel.  ^  It  was  better  that  papa  should  make  up  his  mind  to 
see  that  I  can't  turn  into  a  young  lady  again.  You  see  Charlotte 
will  go  out  with  him  and  be  the  Miss  Edmonstone  for  company, 
and  he  is  so  proud  of  her  liveliness  and — how  pretty  she  is  growing 
—40  that  wrIL  keep  him  from  being  vexed.  So  now  you  see  I  can 
go  on  my  own  way,  attend  to  baby,  and  take  Laiura'a  businesB 
about  the  school,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  company,  so  tluit  it 
is  very  nice  and  comfortable.  It  is  the  very  thing  that  Guy 
wished !' 

Amabel's  life  is  here  pretty  well  shown.  That  of  Philip  and 
Laura  may  be  guessed  at.  Me  was  a  distinguished  man,  one  of 
the  most  honoured  and  respected  in  the  coimtry,  admired  for 
his  talents  and  excellence,  and  regarded  nniyersally  as  highly 
prosperous  and  fortunate,  the  pride  of  all  who  had  any  connexion 
with  him.  Yet  it  was  a  harassed,  anxious  life,  with  little  of  repo^ie 
or  relief;  and  Laura  spent  her  time  between  watching  him  and 
tending  his  health,  and  in  the  cares  and  representation  befitting 
her  station,  with  little  space  for  domestic  pleasure  and  home 
comfort,  knowing  her  children  more  intimately  through  her 
sister's  observation  than  through  her  own. 

Perfect  and  devoted  as  ever  was  their  love,  and  they  were 
thought  most  admirable  and  happy  people.  There  was  some 
wonder  at  his  being  a  grave,  melancholy  man,  when  he  had  all 
before  him  so  richly  to  enjoy,  contrary  to  every  probability  when 
he  began  life.  Still  there  was  one  who  never  could  understand 
why  others  should  think  him  stem  and  severe,  and  why  even 
his  own  children  should  look  up  to  him  with  love  that  partook  of 
distant  awe  and  respect,  one  to  whom  he  never  was  othcrwi5^) 
than  indulgent,  nay,  almost  reverential,  in  the  gentleness  of  hii 
kindness,  and  that  was  Mary  Verena  Morville. 
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Echoes  of  Many  Voices  from  Many  Lands. 

By  A.  Y,     ISmo.  cloth,  extra  ^t.    Zs,  6d. 

Ellice. — English  Idylls, 

By  Jane  Ellice.    Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.   6«. 

Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education, 

By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fabrab,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  &c.     Second  Edition,     8vo.     10*.  Qd, 

Evans. — Brother  Fabian's  Manuscript,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Sebastian  Evans.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    6«. 

Fawcett. — Works  by  Henry  Fawcett.  M.P. 

The  Economic  Position  of  the  British  Labourer, 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  55. 

Manvul  of  Political  Economy, 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     12i. 

Fellowship :  Letters  addressed  to  my  Sister  Mourners. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  gilt.     d^.  6(f. 

Ferrers. — A  Treatise  on  TrUinear  Co-ordinates,  the  Method 
of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the  Theory  of  Projections, 

By  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Febbers,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
Svo.    68.  6d. 
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Fletchee. — Thoughts  from  a  OirVs  Life, 

B/  Lucr  Fletuheb.     Stcoad  Edition.     Fwp.  8to.     4«.  M, 

FOKBES. — Life  of  Edward  Forbes,  FJt.8. 

By  Geobue  Wilson,  M.D.  F.R.S.K,  and  Abchibald  GEni^ 
F.K.S.     8vo.  with  Portrait,     lU. 

FoEBES. — The  Voice  of  God  in,  the  Psalms. 

By  Granville  Fubues,  Rector  of  Broughton.      Crown  Sto. 
Si.  M. 
Fox. — On  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatrticnt  of  the  Varieties  of 
Dyspepsia,  coJisidcrcd  in  Relation  to  iJie  Pathological 
Oriffin  of  tlu  difierent  Forms  of  Indigestion. 

By  Wilson  Foi,  M.D.  Load.  F.B.C.P.     Professor   of  P«tl»- 


Fkeelakd. — The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Translated  from  tbo  Dnuisli  of  Frederick  PaJudau  Uiiller.  Bj 
HuupHBET  William  Fr£BLand,  lute  H.P.  for  Cticheata. 
With  lUustrations  designed  by  Walter  Allen.     Crown  8to,    8t 

Freeman. — Uistory  of  Federal  Oovernmcnt  from  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disrvption,  of  tht 
United  States. 

By  Edward  A.  FaEEUA.-i,  M.A.     Vol.  I.  General  Introductiiai. 
—History  of  the  Gruck  Federatiooa.    Svo.     21». 
FhoST. — The  First  Three  Sections  of  Newton's  Principia. 

With  Notes  and  ProWtms  in  Illuatration  of  the  Suhjeet.    Bj 
PEnciVAL  FftoST,  M.A.     Stcond  Edilioa.     Sro.      Itto.  6d. 
Feost  asd   Wolstehholme. — A    Treatise  on.   Solid  Geo- 
melry. 

By  the  Rev.  Peecival  FRoax,  M,A,  and  the  Bdt.  J.  Wolstej- 
BOLUE,  M.A.     SVD.     18«. 

The  Sicilian  Expedition. 

BeinK  Booltfl  VI.  and  VII.  of  Thucydides,  with  Notes.     By  thi 

Hot.  p.  Frost,  M.A.     Fcap.  Bto.     6a. 
FuRNiVALL — Le  Morte  Arthur. 

Edited  from  the  Haileian  M.S.  2252,  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 

By  F.  J.  Fdrnivall,  M.A.    With  Essay  by  the  late  Heebeh 

C'oLBiiiDGE.    Fcap.  Svo.    7».  td. 
Galton. — Meleorographica,   or    Methods  of   Mapping  thi 
Weather. 

Illustrated  by  upwards  of  600  Printed  LtthoKraplied  Diagniu 

By  Francis  Galto:«,  F.IiS.    ito.    G«. 
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GeKib. — Works  hy  ARCHIBALD  Geikie,  F.K.S.  Director  of 
the  Oeolojical  Survey  of  Scotla-nd. 
Story  of  a  Boidder;  or,  Oleanings  hy  a  Field  Geologist, 

Illuatrated  with  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.     Bj. 
Scenery   of   Scotland,  viewed  in   connexion  with    its 
Physical  Geology. 

With  IHoBtratioaB  and  a  New  Geological  Map.      Ctown  8va 
lOj.  Bd. 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geology. 

[Preparing, 
GdTOBD. — The  Qlory  of  God  in  Man. 

Bj  E.  H.  OiyFOKD,  D.D,     Fcap.  8vo.  dotlu     8*.  6A 
Globe  Editions  ; 

The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Alius  Wbioht.     Eighty.fifth 
ThoDsoDd.     Royal  fcap.  35.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  Zs.  id. 
Morle  n Arthur. 

3iH  Thomas  Malobt's  Book  of  Kino  ARrnuft  and  of  his  noble 
Eniouts  of  the  Round  Table.    The  Edition  of  Ca>ion,  TcviBod 
for   Modem   use.      With    an   lottoiluctian    by   Sift  £dwari> 
Stkacuev,  Bart.     Boysl  fuaiL  Svo.     3i.  9d. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Uasbo.v. 

[lii  the  Preu. 
The  Poetical  Works  and  Letters  of  Robert  Bums. 

Edited,withLif«,bj  Alexander  Smith.  RoyBl  fcap. Svo.  3».8ii, 
The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

~ 1,  by  HENEr  KiNOaLEY.     Boyal  fcap. 

Globe  A  tlas  of  Eur(rpe. 

Unifnnn  in  Size  «ith  Macmillan'h  Globe  Series.     CoDtaioiug 

Forty-Eight  Coloured  Maps  on  the  same  scale.  Plans  of  Loodou 

and  Paris,  and  a  Copious  ludei.  Strongly  bound  in  half  morocco, 

with  flexible  hack,  Bs. 
GoDFEAY. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory. 

With  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time  of  Newton. 

By  Hl-oh  GobrRAT,  M.A.    Suuad  EdilUm  reviatd.    Crown  Svo. 

Ba.ed. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Sdiools. 

By  HuuH  GoDFKAT,  M.A.    Svo.    12f.  61^ 
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Oolden  Treasury  Series  : 

Uniformly  printed  in  18mo.  with  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir  Nokl 
Paton,  T.  Woolnek,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  E.  Millais,  Ac 
Engraved  on  Steel  by  Jeens.  Bonnd  in  extra  cloth,  4«.  6d. ; 
morocco  plain,  78.  6cL  ;  morocco  extra,  10$.  6d.  each  volome. 

The  Oolden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs  arid  Lyrical 
Poems  in  the  English  Language. 

Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Feakcis  Tt:bner  Pal- 

QBAVE. 

The  Children's  Garland  from  the  Best  Poets. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmobe. 

The  Booh  of  Praise} 

From  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Sir  Roundell  Palmeb.     A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

The  Fairy  Booh  :  the  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories. 

Selected  and  rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.** 

The  Ballad  Booh. 

A  Selection  of  the  choicest  British  Ballads.  Edited  by  William 
Allinoham^ 

The  Jest  Booh. 

The  choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Mark  Lemon. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Colours  of  Oood  and  Evil. 

With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
\*  Large  paper  copies,  crown  8vo.  7*.  6d.  ;  or  bound  in  half 
morocco,  10s.  6d. 

The  PilgrinCs  Progress 

From  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come.    By  John  Bunyan. 

♦»♦  Large  paper  copies,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  6rf. ;  or  bound  in 
half  morocco,  10*.  6rf. 

The  Sunday  Booh  of  Poetry  for  the  Young. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 

A  Booh  of  Oolden  Deeds  of  all  Times  and  all  Countries. 

Gathered  and  Narrated  anew  by  the  Author  of  **The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe. " 

The  Poetical  Worhs  of  Robert  Burns. 

Edited,  with  Biogra])hical  Memoir,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
Two  Vols. 
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Oolden  Treasury  Series — contimisd. 

The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Edited  from  the  Original  Editions  by  J.  W.  Glabk,  M.A. 

The  Republic  of  Plato. 

Translated  into  English  with  Notes  by  J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.  and 
D.  J.  Vauohan,  M.A.  New  Edition,  with  Vignette  Portraits 
of  Plato  and  Socrates  engraved  by  Jeens  from  an  Antique  Gem. 

The  Song  Book. 

Words  and  Tunes  from  the  best  Poets  and  Musicians,  selected 
and  arranged  by  John  Hullah.  With  Vignette  by  Cakolinb 
K  Hullah,  engraved  by  Jeens. 

La  Lyre  Frangaise. 

Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Gustavk  Masson.  With 
Vignette  of  Beranoeb,  engraved  by  Jeens. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

By  an  Old  Boy.  With  Vignette  by  Abthtjb  Hughes,  engraved 
by  Jeens. 

Milton. 

Edited  by  David  Masson.  [In  the  Press. 

Book  of  Worthies. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Heii  of  Redclyffe."  [In  the  Press. 

Religio  Medici. 

By  Sir  T.  Browne.  [In  the  Press. 

Green. — Spiritual  Philosophy. 

Founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge. By  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Green,  F.R.S.  D.C.L. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life,  by  John  Simon, 
F.R.S.     Two  Vols.  8 vo.  cloth.     25*. 

Guesses  at  Tr^Uh. 

By  Two  Brothers.  With  Vignette  Title  and  Frontispiece. 
New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     65. 

GUIZOT,  M. — Mevioir  of  M.  de  Barante. 

Translated  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
Clown  8vo.     65.  6rf. 

Ouide  to  the  Unprotected 

In  Every  Day  Matters  relating  to  Property  and  Income.  By  a 
Banker's  Daughter.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
85.  Qd. 
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Hamerton. — A  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands; 

Mj  P.  G.  Uauekton.     New  and  Chafer  Edition,  oaa  toL    <l 

Elckivj/  and  Etchers. 

A  TrcBtiso  Critical  and  PracticaL  By  P.  O.  Hajiebtok.  Wilb 
Original  Plates  by  Keubbamdt,  Cau/>t,  Ddja&dix,  Fin 
PorrEB,  kc .    Royal  Svo. 

Hamilton. — On  Truth  and  Error. 

Thoagbta  on  the  Principles  of  Truth,  and  the  Causes  and  EUmI 
of  Error.     B;  JouN  Uamilton.     Crown  Svo.     S«. 

Habdwick. — Works  hy  the  Yen.  ARCHDEACON  Habdwicl 

Christ  and  other  Masters. 

A  Historical  Inquiry  into  aome  of  the  Chief  ParaDeUBiDS  ai 
Contraata  between  Christianity  and  the  Religioua  Systems  of  t^ 
Ancient  World.  Near  EdUiim,  revised,  and  a  Prefatory  Mcmair 
by  tbo  Jlev.  Fbancis  Pbocteb.     Two  Vols.  crowTi  Svo.     lli. 

A  History  of  (he  Christian  Church 

Middle  Age.  From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Ezcommnnicatiat 
of  Luther.  Editad  by  Francis  Pboctbr,  M.A.  With  Fom 
Mars  constructed  for  this  work  by  A.  Keith  Johhstox.  Stani 
EdUion.     Crown  Svo.     10s.  id. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  SefiiT- 

•mation. 

Revised  by  Frakcis  PsotTrEB,  H.A.  Steand  Editiim.  Cnwi 
Svo.     10»,  8 A 


Hemhino. — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  and 
Intel] ral  Calcultts. 

By  G.  W.  Hemmiko,  M.A.     Second  Editum.     8to.     9i. 

Herschel. — T/ie  Iliad  of  Hrnntr. 

Translated  into  Engli^  Uexameten.  By  Sir  Jotd  HSBacHS. 
Bart.     Svo.     18». 

Hervey. — Th£  Oenealoyics  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jtsiu 

Christ, 

As  contained  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  aod  St.  Lnkr, 
rccoiicitrd  willi  each  other,  and  shown  to  be  ui  hamumy  with 
the  true  Chronology  of  tho  Times.  By  Lord  Arthuk  Hutet, 
M.A.    era.    IDs.  U. 
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Hebvey  (Rosamond).     JVorl-s  hy  Rosahokd  Heevet. 
The  Aarhergs. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo.  cloth.     21«. 
Dvke  £meif, 

A  Tragedy ;  uxd  othur  Poems.     Fcaji.  8to.     G#. 
lIiLL  (Florekck).—  CkUdren  nf  the  Stale.      The  Trainimj 
of  Juvenile  Pavpers. 
Eztn  fcnp.  cloth.     Gj. 
Jiistorical  Kxtrads. 

X  Senei  of  Reading  Troin  the  best  Authorities  on  EogllEh  an<l 
Enmpean  Hiittory.  .Selected  a,aA  ArrangeJ  liy  E.  M.  Skwei.t, 
and  C.  M.  YoKGE.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  [Shortly. 

HlSTORiCDS.— Ze(fcrso«  some  QuestioTisoflnta'natJtmalLav: 
Repriuted  from  the  Timti,  with  conuiderahle  Additioua.     Svu 
7s.  6rf.    AI«o,  ADDITIONAL  LETTERS.    8vo.    2..  6A 
Hodgson. — Mythdoffy  for  Latin  VersifUation. 
■   —  •  •  —      •      '   '      "  ••        ■  ■•      iiicicntfl, 
ByF.  i 
Tsed  l-j  F 

Hole. — Works  hy  Charles  Hole,   M.A.   Trinity  CuUefjr, 
Cambridge. 
A  Briff  Biflgrapkical  Dictionarii. 

Comiriled  und  am  "      '  '  -  '■ "-- 

Camtiridgo.     In  . 
Second  Edition. 

Genealogical  Stcmma  of  the  Kings  of  England  ami 
France. 

luOneSheLt    It. 
HoKNEB. — The  Tuscan  Poet  Guisqype  Giiisti  and  his  Tinted. 

By  StaAS  HonxKiL    Crown  8vo.    r».  Bd. 
IFoiisclwld  {A)  Book  of  Kwjli.^-  Poetry. 

Sclccttd   and  Arraiifftd   with  Solc»  by  R.   C.  Tbesch,  D.D. 
Ai-thbiahup  of  Dublin.     Kxtia  fuaji.  Svo.  i$.  6d. 
Howard. — I7(e  Pentateuch  ; 

Or,  the  Fi\'e  Boak!i  of  lA»tes.  Tmuslntpd  into  EngJtsh  fn'in  tin 
VvTHtoD  of  the  LXX.  With  Notoa  on  iU  Omiusioiis  uud  IumI'- 
tiou.i,  and  hIho  on  the  Paas-igea  in  which  it  iliffora  from  l).« 
AnthoriOTd  Version.  By  the  Hon.  Hesrt  Howahd,  D,D. 
Crown  Bvo.  Qcnebis,  One  VolvunB,  8».  Od.  ;  ExouL'a  ash 
Levitioih,  Oue  Volume,  l^j.  6d. ;  Skxclum  asd  DEt'rrB- 
cxoMT  One  Vulume,  lOt.  9.1. 
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HoziEB. — The  Seven  Weeks'  War  ; 

lU  Antecedents,  ftnd  its  Incidents.  By  H.  M.  Holtu.  Will 
Uupa  and  Pluia.     Two  Vob.  Sro.     2Sa. 

HuMPHEY. — Tiie  Human  Skckton  (including  the  JoitUs). 

By  O.  M.  HrupiiRV,  U.D.,  F.R.S.     With  Two  Hundred  oi 

Sixty  Illustratioua  drawn  trom  Natare.     Uedium  Sto.     1'.  b 

HuxLET. — Lessom  in  Elementary  Physiology. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  By  T.  H.  HcxusT,  F.Ei. 
Profesaot  of  Nitural  History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Min*. 
Unirorra  with  MacmiUans'  School  Clasn  Buoks.  Seamd  EdSi"- 
18mo.     li.  M. 

Hymni  Ecclesiw. 

Fcup.  Sro.    7s.  6d.    . 
Jameson. —  Works  by  llie  Rev.  F.  J,  Jameson,  M.A. 
Zi/e's  Wtn-k,  in  Preparallan  and  in  Retrospect. 

Sermons  preached  beforo  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Fcip. 

Sto.    If,  m. 

Brotherly  Counsels  to  Students. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chaoel  of  St.  Catfaarma's  CoU^. 
Cambridge     Fcap.  Svo.    Is.  6d. 

Janets  Home. 

A  Novel.     New  Edition.     Crown  Sto.    St. 
Jevons. — The  Goal  Question. 

By  W.  Stanley  Jeyhnh,  M.A.  Fellow  of  UnivorMty  Collirgt. 

London.     Seanui  Edilion,  rmiaal.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Jones. — The  Clmrck  of  England  and  Common  Sense. 
By  HAitnT  Jones,  M.A.     Fcap.  Sro.     Zt.  6d. 

Jones. — Algeh-aical  Exercises, 

Progressively  Arranged  bj  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jonbs;  M.A.  tfri 
0.  U,  CiiKVNB,  M.A.  HatheinatJcal  Mosters  in  WeatmiiuUr 
School.     ISmo.     2t.  6d. 

Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Conducted  by  Professors  HcMFiIiLr  and  Nrwton,  and  Mi 
Clark  of  Cambridge  ;  Fiofeasor  Tdxheb,  of  Edinburgh :  ai. 
Dr.  Wriout,  of  Dublin.  Published  twice  *  your.  E*ri<e  1* 
BUhectibew,  14*.  per  anniinn.  Price  It.  td.  etch  Part.  Vol.  1. 
contAining  Puta  I.  and  11.  Boysl  Svo.     16j:     Put  111.    it. 

Juvenal,  fw  Schools. 

With  Enalish  Notea.  By  J.  E.  B.  MxTos,  U.  A.  Kta  mi 
Chtnper  &iition.     Crown  Svo.  [In  tht  Pre*. 
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And  other  Fur;  Tolee.    By  A.  uid  E,  Eeart.    ISmo.     3«.  M. 

Kempis  (Thos,  A). — Be  Imi(atwne  Christi.    Libri  IV. 
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Kennedy. — Legendary  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts. 

Collected  and  Narrated  by  I'atkick  Kenhbdy.  Crown  Sto. 
7a.  erf. 

KmaSBURT. — Spiritual  Sacrifice  and  Holy  Communion, 

Seven  Sermone  preached  during  the  Lent  of  1867  at  3L  Leo- 
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ReetoT  of  Evcrsley,  and  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 

the  University  of  Cambridge. 

TJie  Roman  and  (he  Teuton. 
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PiflK  Edition.     Crown    vo.    e». 

Alton  Locke. 
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Hypatia. 

J'ouTih  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     8s, 

Yeast. 

Fifth  Editiim.     Crown  8to,     5>. 
Eereward  the  Wake — Last  of  tlie  English. 

Ctown  8vo.     B*. 
The  Saint's  Tragedy. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     Bt. 
Andromeda, 

And  other  Poems.     Third  Edition,     Fcap.  Sto,     C(. 

The  Water  Babies. 

A  FaiiT  Tale  for  a  Land  Bab/.  With  Two  Illutrationa  hj  Sir 
KoKL  Faton,  B.S.A.     Third  Edition,     Crown  Sto.    ii. 
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Life, 
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